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THE  FORMATION  OF  A  NATION  IS  A  RELIGION 

Maxsini 


THE 


ENGLISH  REPUBLIC 


1854 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  the  English  RepubHc  was  a  fact. 

Three  years  since,  stiired  by  the  prockmation  of  the  European  Central 
Democratic  Committee,  I  Tentnied  to  lift  the  banner  of  Republicanism  in 
England,  summoning  my  countrymen  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  great 
ancestors,  the  forerunners  of  European  Freedom.  The  summons  was  not  mine. 
I  was  but  as  a  watcher  at  the  graves  of  Heroes,  who  sees  in  the  dim  twilight 
the  glorious  Ghosts  of  Eld,  hears  their  voices  bidding  the  time  awake  to  honour, 
and  dares  not  for  his  life  refuse  to  carry  their  message  into  the  wdH.  The 
words  I  repeated  were  the  prophecies  of  Eliot  and  Vane  and  Milton.  How 
eonld  such  a  summons  be  unheeded?    It  was  heard  and  answered. 

I  would  claim  for  my  three  years'  work  but  the  praise  which  the  weakest 
may  demand  as  guerdon  for  a  dutiful  endeavour.  My  claim  is  allowed  by  those 
whoae  approbation  I  most  esteem.  For  the  wages  of  success  I  never  cared  to 
bargain.  Success,  I  knew  and  know,  is  the  sure  consequence  of  faith,  which  is 
action,  in  a  ri^teous  cause.  For  success  the  best  worker  may  wait  with  cheer- 
ful patience.  But  we  all  make  some  calculation  of  results:  mine  has  been 
orerpaased.  I  no  more  stand  alone  in  my  attempt.  I  can  count  friends  and 
fellow-workers  throughout  the  land.  Those  recently  scarce-heard  words — the 
Engijsh  Refubuc — are  now  a  hope  and  an  aim  to  many;  I  have  proved  the 
worth  of  one  man,  would  he  seriously  tiy  to  influence  the  many ;  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  prove  the  worth  of  the  many  actkig  as  one  man.  Three  years  since  one 
man  upheld  a  neglected  banner;  now  a  pady,  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of  all 
classes,  rallies  around  that  banner  to  bear  it  on  to  victory. 

THE  ENGLISH  REPUBLIC:  that  is  our  battle-word.  What  w^ean 
thereby  we  expo^  in  plainest  English,  that  even  in  the  hurry  of  their  hourly 
traffic  our  countrymen  may  read  and  understand.  We  borrow  no  Italian  or 
French  ideal:  for  our  work»is  English,  English  from  the  core  to  the  outermost 
form.  But  we  are  not  the  less  aware  that  true  principles  are  not  all  the  natives 
of  our  own  soil.  If  English  wheat  is  good,  good  also  is  the  wheat  of  Poland, 
and  excellent  the  vine  of  France:  and  Milton  himself,  if  living  now,  would  take 
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counsel  of  Mazzini.  We  would  rebuke  alike  the  monomaniacs  who  seek  to  fin 
the  growth  of  the  yarious  European  nations  upon  an  English  training-frame, 
and  that  narrow  school  of  opposite  sectaries  who  would  lop  and  trim  our  oak  to 
foreign  shape.  Our  Republic  is  an  English  Republic :  it  is  the  organization'of 
our  English  life.  It  is  the  organization  of  the  whole  people — every  man  and 
every  woman— on  the  ground  of  equal  political  rights,  in  order  that  all  may 
fulfil  their  social  duties,  that  the  whole  nation  may  will  and  act  as  one  life,  with 
perfect  integrity,  walking  Godward  in  the  ways  of  worth  and  honour. 

By  lui  English  Republic,  we  mean  an  English  Nation  :  a  free  people, 
ruling  its  own  Ufe,  making  its  own  laws,  not  deputing  that  most  sacred  right  to 
r;^presentatives.  We  mean  a  nation  whose  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  educated 
by  the  nation — and  by  education  we  intend  a  fitting  them  for  freedom,  their 
unstiuted  endowment  with  all  that  may  enable  each  and  every  of  them  to  de- 
velop all  the  natural  faculties,  the  utmost  energies  and  powers  of  growth;  we 
mean  a  nation  which  shall  not  suffer  a 'fraction  to  monopolize  either  land  or 
cixidit,  but  which  shall  keep  the  land  (by  whomsoeter  held)  as  the  nation's 
rent-roll,  a  patrimony  entailed  only  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  which  shall 
famish  the  means  of  toil  (capital  mthout  usnryj  to  whosoever  may  be  in  need 
thereof,  that  no  energy  may  idly  waste;  we  mean  a  nation  which,  understanding 
the  true  right  and  sacredness  of  property,  will  care  that  not  even  the  meanest  or 
poorest  shaU  be  deprived  of  what  he  has,  or  debarred  from  what  his  unrestricted 
honest  industry  can  win, — a  nation  which  is  educator,  and  banker,  and  assurer 
from  accident  or  outrage,  of  eveiy  one  of  its  subjects;  we  mean  a  nation  in 
whose  li#shall  be  harmony,  the  harmony  of  rights  equally  respected  and  duties 
everywhere  fulfilled,  the  harmony  of  according  interests  and  consentaneous 
hopes;  we  mean  a  nation  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  unity 
and  organization  of  the  state  shall  be  alike  maintained,  in  which  equality  shall 
insure  liberty,  in  which  association  as  well  as  enterprize  shall  be  encouraged, — 
in  which  the  Family,  the  Municipality  or  Parish,  and  the  Country,  shall  be  un- 
derstood as  circles  of  common  action, — ^in  which,  both  in  the  home  life  and  in 
the  commerce  with  the  world,  the  one  policy  shall  be  Bight,  and  the  highest 
hope  to  be  worthy  of  the  ages'  honour. 

We  seek  this  Republic  not  as  Utopians  in  a  dream,  but  as  practical  men 
working  for  a  reality,  basing  it  upon  the  present,  as  the  present  also  stood  upon 
the  past, — by  practicable  means  endeavouring  to  build  on  whatever  foundations 
of  worth  have  been  ah«ady  hiid.  We  labour  to  complete  *that  goodly  tower  of 
a  Commonwealth'  of  which  the  wisest  of  our  race  did  set  the  first  stones, 
promising  that  it  '  should  overshadow  kings  and  be  as  another  Rome  in  the 
West ;'  that  Engbind  may  regain  *  her  precedence  of  teaching  nations  how  to  live.' 
Wetfown  no  tradition  of  English  worth,  we  are  careless  of  no  valour,  or  value, 
of  present  days.  We  would  neither  neglect  nor  misunderstandthe  real  elements 
of  English  character.  But,  studying  historr,  learn  therefrom  what  should  be  its 
full  development,  and  strive  to  forward  that.  Our  English  Republic  means  the 
development  of  English  character,  the  raising  English  life  to  the  highest  of  which 
God  has  made  it  capable.  Here  is  our  notion  of  republicunsm,  of  patriodsm, 
of  dutv. 
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Oar  work  is  educational.  We  are  neither  conspirators,  nor  rebels.  May  we 
never  need  to  be  either.  Our  aim  is  by  the  dissemination  of  principles  (whose 
fimition  we  dare  trust  to  God)  to  Jit  the  people  for  superseding  the  present 
hinderance  of  monarchy,  for  preventing  the  domination  of  class,  of  any  class 
whatever.  We  would  prepare  for  the  oiganization  of  the  Republic  by  the  or- 
ganization of  BepubHcans:  fbrst  brm^ng  them  together  as  associates  in  one 
work,  as  apostles  and  sworn  brethren — ^whose  faith  shall  hold  them,  even  as 
the  first  Christians  were  held,  in  one  bond,  for  mutual  aid,  to  render  their 
propagandism,  by  word  and  by  example  of  honest  life,  a  rapidly  progressing 
power ;  and  then  forming  of  the  brotherhood  an  active  political  party  to  com- 
mand the  future.  That  is  gi^en  to  those  Who  dare  to  will.  Whatsoever  'party, 
moved  by  a  strong  purpose,  with  a  clear  sdm,  and  able  to  trust  its  members, 
shall  lift  its  head  above  the  present  dead  level  of  imbeciles  and  purposeless  or 
faithless  fools,  that  party  will  rule  the  life  of  England.  There  is  our  task.  Let 
us  be  tme  to  it.    We  can  not  fail 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  want  not  merely  readers,  but  belietera;  not 
merely  assentors  to  our  creed,  but  assertors  of  it;  not  only  men  subscribing  to 
our  principles,  but  men  and  women  active  in  endeavour  to  put  them  in  practice. 
We  want  to  pick  out  the  pure  and  earnest,  and  to  organize  our  Eepublican 
Church,  on  the  plan  we  have  already  put  forth  [vol.  i.,  p.  54.],  a  plan  which 
even  the  John  Bull  assures  us  must  be  effective. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  English  Eepublic  was  a  fact.  It  shall  be  a  fact 
again.    Not  to  be  again  denied. 

Who  will  come  under  our  banner  ?  Who  will  go  forward  with*us  for  the 
Bealization  of  the  Republic  P 


Singing  O  for  the  Republic ! 

For  the  rule  shall  hold  us  free 
From  vicious  circumstance  and  shame 

And  trampling  injury ! 

Drive  endeavour  on,  my  brothers ! 

Cer  the  causeway  of  our  hope ; 

Give  our  valour  widest  scope ; 
And  our  virtue  kindle  others'. 

Singing  0  for  the  Republic ! 

For  the  rule  shall  hold  us  free 
To  walk  like  Gods  upon  the  earth, 

Li  holiest  majesty. 

Flag  not.  Zeal!  for  all  this  drudging; 

Fearless  Will !  be  never  tired ; 

Courage !  speak  like  one  inspired ; 
Ixn-c !  be  glad  and  never  grudging ' 


( ■ 
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Sinfpng  0  for  the  Republic ! 

Tor  the  rule  sliall  hold  us  free 
Prom  the  agony  and  thankless  toil 

Of  martyr  misery. 

Lift  the  hymn  of  our  thanksgiving ; 
Lift  the  hymn  of  earnest  days, 
Like  a  life-long  anthem'd  pmise 

Tuto  Truth,  the  ever-liying. 

Singing  0  for4he  Republic  \ 
Por  the  rule  shall  hold  us  free 

To  build  our  earth-life  on  the  plan 
Of  God's  eternity. 

Por  the  steps  of  the  Immortals 
Shall  not  be  more  firm  than  ours. 
As  \vc  climb  the  futiu*e's  towers 

Through  the  proudly-trophied  portals. 


I  Singing  O  for  the  Republic ! 

i  For  the  rule  shall  hold  us  free ; 

j  *  Shall  make  us  royal  kings  of  time, 

\  •  And  lords  of  destiny. 

I  W.   J.   LiXTOK. 


MILTON 

AND 

HIS   LAW   OF   MARRIAGE. 


ILTON,  says  Coleridge,  'strode  so  far  a-head  of  all  men,  that  his  real 
greatness  was  lost  by  the  yery  distance.'  'Milton's  name,  as  a  poet,'  says 
Robert  Fletcher,  *is  a  synonym  for  yastness  of  attainment,  sublimity  of 
concepion,  and  splendour  of  expression.  Yet  let  us  neyer  think  of  Milton  as  a 
poet  (poetic  writer)  merely.  He  was  a  citizen  also,  with  whom  patriotism  was 
as  heroieal  a  passion,  prompting  liim  to  do  his  country  service,  as  was  that 
"inward  prompting"  of  poesy  by  which  he  did  his  country  honour.  He  was 
alive  to  all  that  was  due  from  man  to  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was 
invested  with  a  power  to  mould  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  to  lead  the  peoples 
into  the  "glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue."    Tlie  poet  has  long 
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(too  long)  eclipsed  the  man;  and  the  vei^  splendour  of  the  bard  seems  to  be 
our  title  to  pass  an  "act  of  oblivion"  on  the  share  he  bore  in  the  events  and 
discussions  of  the  momentous  times  in  which  he  lived  Ought  not  rather  his 
wide  renown,  in  this  capacity,  to  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the 
whole  of  his  character  and  his  works  P' 

Mdton's  family  came  from  Milton,  in  Oxfordshire;  flourishing  there  till,  for 
taking  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  their  estates  were  se- 
questered by  the  victors.  Milton's  grandfather  was  one  of  the  rangers  of 
Shotover  Forest,  a  bigoted  Papist  who  disinherited  his  son  for  being  a  Protestant* 
The  son  became  a  London  scrivener  of  'undeviating  integrity.'  He  was  a  man 
with  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and  well-skilled  in  music,  of  which  he  was  a  fine 
performer.  By  his  wife,  one  Sarah  Gaston,  of  a  Welsh  descent,  he  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.    The  eldest  was  the  Poft. 

John  Milton  was  bom  in  Bread  Street,  London,  on  the  ninth  of  December, 
1608.  He  was  carefully  educated,  his  genius  and  studious  disposition  early 
demanding  attention,  first  under  a  tutor  at  home,  then  at  Saint  Paul's  School, 
afterward  at  Cambridge  University.  He  was  admitted  to  Christ's  College, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1624,  already  a  good  classical  scholar  and  master  of 
several  languages;  and  there  continued  his  studies  with  the  approbation  of  the 
good,  and  without  any  stain,  for  seven  years,  taking  his  degree  as  M.A.  in  1632. 
He  was  intended  for  the  Church;  but  coiUd  not  subscribe  to  the  articles.  He 
returned  therefore  to  his  father's  house  (his  father  then  residing  on  his  pur- 
chased estate,  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire),  and  abode  there  until  his  mother's 
Heath,  in  1638,  when  he  took  his  father's  permission  to  travel  into  Italy.  The 
immediate  fruit  of  his  learned  retirement  at  Horton  was  his  ^Masqtie  of  Comw* 
and  next  the  'I^ddas.'  In  Italy,  introduced  by  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and 
Lord  Scudamore  (the  latter  then  English  ambassador  to  France),  he  made  the 
aoquaintaiice  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  choicest  Italian  spirits;  visited 
Galilio  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition;  saw  the  finest  parts  of  the  country, 
Bome,  and  as  fiar  south  as  Naples;  and  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily 
and  Greece,  when  news  of  the  great  work  stirring  men's  hearts  in  England 
moved  him  to  change  his  purpose:  'for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  my 
amusement  abroad  while  my  fellow-citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home.' 
He  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  at  the  time  Charles 
was  renewing  the  episcopal  war  with  the  Scots;  and,  hiring  a  spacious  house 
in  Aldersgate  Street  for  himself  and  his  books,  renewed  his  literary  pursuits, 
employing  some  of  his  time  also  in  the  instruction  of  some  of  his  friends'  sons, 
and  'cabnly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament,  and  to  the  courage  of  the  people.'  His  service  then 
was  to  stand  and  wait.  The  ecclesiastical  question  however  at  length  required 
his  attention  and  his  zeal.  'I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for  the  establishment 
of  real  liberty;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition;  that  the  principles  of  religion,  w^hich  are 
the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners 
and  constitution  of  the  KepubUc;  and  as  I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  dis- 
tinctions between  religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that,  if  I  ever  wished  to 
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be  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  church,  and 
to  so  many  of  my  fellow  Christians,  in  a  crisis  of  so  much  danger;  I  therefore 
determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  my  talents  and  my  industry  to  this  one  important  object. 
I  accordingly  wrote  two  books  to  a  friend  concerning  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  Enghmd.' 

So  in  1641,  appeared  his  first  controversial  work:  'Of  Eeformatiim  in  England, 
and  the  Causes  that  have  hitherto  hindered  it'  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop 
Usher  replied;  and  Milton  triumphantly  rejoined  with  his  'Prelatieai  Episcopaej^ 
and  the  *  Church  Oovemment  urged  against  Prelates'  winnowing  their  dbaff  from 
their  wheat,  till  the  great  heap  shrank  and  waxed  thin  past  belief. 

'On  this  occasion  it  was  supposed  that  I  brought  a  timely  succour  to  the' 
(Puritan)  'ministers,  who  w^e  hardly  a  match  for  the  eloquence  of  their 
opponents;  and  from  that  time  I  was  actively  employed  in  refuting  any  answers 
that  appeared.  When  the  bishops  could  no  longer  resist  the  number  of  their 
assaQants  I  had  leisure  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  subjects;  to  the  promotion 
of  real  and  substantial  liberty,  which  is  rather  to  be  sought  for  within  than  from 
without;  and  whose  existence  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  terror  of  the 
sword,  as  on  sobriety  of  conduct  and  integrity  of  life.  When,  therefore,  I  per- 
ceived there  were  three  species  of  liberty,  which  are  essential  to  happiness  in 
social  life, — ^religious,  domestic,  and  civil;  as  I  had  already  written  concerning 
the  first,  and  the  magistrates  were  strenuously  active  concerning  the  third,  I 
determined  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  second,  or  the  domestic  species.  As 
\his  seemed  to  involve  three  material  questions,  the  condition  of  the  conjugal  tie^ 
the  education  of  children,  and  the  free  publication  of  thought,  I  made  them 
objects  of  distinct  consideration.' 

His  thoughts  m  this  direction  were  quickened  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife, 
who,  married  to  him  in  1643,  left  him  after  one  month's  cohabitation,  repudia- 
ting him  for  the  sake  of  her  royalist  Idnfolk.  Milton,  on  the  failure  of  all  reason- 
able endeavours  to  induce  her  to  return,  proceeded  to  pay  his  court  elsewhere. 
But  then,  by  interference  of  friends,  his  wife  repenting,  he  was  persuaded  to 
forgive  and  take  her  back;  forgivmg  also  and  generously  protecting  her  family. 

The  'Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  restored  to  the  good  of  both  sexes* 
the  farthest-sighted  perhaps  of  even  his  far-visioned  thoughts,  was  published  in 
1644,  dedicated  to  the  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines,  then  busied  in 
laying  the  grounds  of  reformation  in  the  state.  The  literal  bigots  came  full- 
mouthed  against  him.  He  overcame  them  with  the  '  Tetrachordon,  or  Exposition 
of  the  four  Chief  Places  in  Scripture  that  treat  of  Nullities  in  Marriage'  with 
the  'Judgment  of  the  fammts  Martin  Bucer,  and  with  the  ' Colasterion'  an 
answer  to  some  nameless  libeller. 

In  1644,  also,  he  published  his  treatise  '  On  Education '  BsAilxQ' Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.'  Truly  a  great  seed  year  for  Englsmd, 
though  the  harvest  be  yet  unripe. 

Civil  liberty  (his  third  great  division)  remained  for  his  pen  to  vindicate.  His 
^Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates'  appeared  some  weeks  after  the  execution  of 
the  Traitor  Charles;  Nnittcn  *rather  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  that 
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erent,  tkan  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  tlmt  particular  sentence,  which  con- 
cerned the  magistracy,  and  which  was  already  executed.*  Four  books  of  his 
*HUtor^  ofEHgland*  (two  aftei  ward  bringing  it  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest) 
were  then  written:  and  then  again  interrupted  by  the  Council  of  State  re- 
quiiing  his  services  as  Foreign  Secretary.  This  was  in  1649.  By  their  order 
came  forth  immediately  the  Image-Breaker — ^Eikonoklastes*  to  shatter  the  sup- 
posed royal  *Eikon  Basilike/  and  by  their  order  in  1651  *The  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England*  the  grandest  state  paper  ever  issued.  Grand  in  itself, 
grander  yet  in  that  the  writer  knew  the  cost  at  which  he  undertook  it.  His 
sight  was  already  failing  him:  he  gave  its  last  beams  to  the  public  interest.  So, 
sun-like,  the  Patriot  fulfilled  his  course,  the  gloiy  of  his  latest  rays  widening  to 
dbtant  lands,  for  the  glow  of  that  burning  argument  warmed  eveiy  noble  heart 
in  Europe.  So  set  our  Day-God.  This  great  defence  was  his  last  hand-writing. 
But  how  glorious  the  night.  Not  night  to  him.  Still  burned  his  orbed  soul: 
and  the  'Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England^  the  *  Treatise  of  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  Causes*  the  'Likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Churchy*  the  'Ready  and  Easg  Watf  to  Establish  a  Free  CommonwealtIC  (addressed 
to  Monk  on  the  eve  of  the  Rascal  Restoration),  the  'Latin  Grammar*  and  'Logic* 
'Paradise  Lost*  and  'Paradise  Regained*  were  the  sunshine  of  his  darkest 
night.  Well  may  Coleridge  say  of  him:  'my  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  this  great  man  in 
his  latter  days;  .  among  men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  him- 
self by  the  distance;  yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts.' 

'It  may  be  doubted,'  writes  Landor,  'whether  the  Creator  ever  created  one 
altogether  so  great;  taking  into  our  view  at  once  (as  much  indeed  as  can  at 
once  be  taken  into  it)  his  manly  virtues,  his  superhuman  genius,  his  zeal  for 
truth,  for  true  piety,  true  freedom,  his  eloquence  in  displaying  it,  his  contempt 
of  personal  power,  his  glory  and  exultation  in  his  country's.' 

And  when  his  EngWd  fell  a  prey  to  knaves  and  dastards,  and  all  his  life's 
work  seemed  as  nought,  there  still  remained  for  him  the  calm  of  a  good  con- 
science. He  had  pkyed  his  part.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight  and  finished 
the  work  which  had  been  given  him  to  do.  He  knew  that  the  right  could  never 
fail;  the  wick^  could  but  triumph  for  a  season.  He  knew,  as  his  friend  Vane 
knew,  that  'there  is  another  day  of  decision  yet  to  come.'  Years  after  the  ruin 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  blind  old  man  was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  sun  at  his 
door  in  BunhiU-Fields,  with  men  of  all  parties  attendant  on  his  more  than  regal 
state,  Englishmen  and  foreigners  proud  to  gain  a  word  from  reverend  lips. 
Even  the  sacrilegious  Charles,  who  dug  Blake  from  his  grave  and  sent  Sir 
Harry  Vane  to  the  scaffold,  shrank  from  laying  hands  on  Milton.  They  dared 
not  stain  with  blood  the  Prophet's  robes. 

He  died  in  1674. 

Not  a  King,  but  greater  than  him  who  overthrew  kings.  No  Warrior,  but  the 
encourager  of  the  War — ^through  whose  trumpet  'burst  God's  word;'  and  above 
the  crowned  Doer  of  the  time,  as  sacred  Priest  and  Prophet  of  the  Future.  For 
the  Priest  is  above  the  King.  The  Heroes  of  that  day  did  gloriously  their 
work;  the  ages'  tides  are  rolling  o'er  their  graves.    But  Milton's  prophecy  re- 
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maiiifi  for  roytd  uien  and  heroes  yet  to  realize  in  deed.  He  ceased  not  ministering 
imtil  the  round  of  services  was  complete,  the  prophecy  of  religious,  domestic, 
and  civil  freedom  uttered  for  us  all.  Let  us  lay  to  heart  the  words  of  this  our 
Worthiest,  and  learn  of  him  the  true  worship,  which  will  make  our  lives  like 
his  and  establish  us  upon  'the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  yirtue.' 


THE  LAW  OF  MARRUGE. 


[Milton  rightly  had  the  true  understanding  of  Masriaoe  as  the  very  beginning  of  the' 
Commonwealth.  Here  is  an  abstract  of  his  rendering  of  the  Law,  firom  his  noble  work  on 
Divorce.  Freedom  in  his  sense  was  but  Freedom  to  do  well.  As  it  was  freedom  for  re- 
ligion, and  not  against  religion,  which  he  defended,  so  also  it  was  freedom  for  marriage^ 
and  not  against  manriage,  which  he  claimed  and  taught.] 


It  will  be  soon  manifest  to  them  who  know  what  wise  men  should  know,  that 
the  constitution  and  reformation  of  a  commonwealth,  is,  like  a  building,  to 
begin  orderly  from  the  foundation  thereof,  which  is  marriage  and  the  family,  to 
set  right  first  whatever  is  amiss  therein.  How  can  there  else  grow  up  a  race 
of  warrantable  men,  while  the  house  and  home  that  breeds  them  is  troubled  and 
disquieted  under  a  bondage  not  of  God's  constraining? 


Marriage  is  a  divine  institution,  joining  man  and  woman  in  a  love  fitly  dis- 
posed to  the  helps  and  comforts  of  domestic  life. 

Marriage  is  a  divine  institution.  The  law  of  marriage  is  like  to  like.  Whom 
Chd  hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asnnder  is  the  whole  ordinance. 

But  whom  hath  God  joined  ? —  Those  who  love,  being  fitly  disposed  for  one 
another,  and  capable  of  being  each  a  help  unto  the  other. 

Who  are  the  loving?  Love  cometh  not  of  compulsion,  nor  of  the  will. 
Those  who  love  means  who  love  freely.    All  else  is  but  the  semblance  of  love. 

Who  are  the  fitly  disposed  ?  This  is  the  law  of  like  to  like.  Tliose  who  can 
live  together  in  harmony,  in  peace  and  content,  satisfying  e^h  other  with 
loving  conversation,  and  able  to  fulfil  their  domestic  duties,  and  to  be  a  help  one 
unto  the  other. 

What  is  the  help  meet  ?  The  help  which  lifts  or  impels  either  nature  toward 
its  highest  excellence,  so  that  both  husband  and  wife  shall  be  perfected  through 
that  marriage.  * 


Marriage  is  one  of  the  benignest  ordinances  of  God  to  man,  whereof  both  the 
general  and  the  particular  end  is  the  peace  and  contentment  of  the  married. 

By  peace  and  contentment  is  intended  that  fulfilment  of  natural  need  and 
capacity  which  should  give  peac^  and  content  to  the  righteous  soul.  But  if 
there  is  not  peace  and  contentment,  the  very  end  is  missed.  There  is  no  mar- 
riage. Neither  is  it  enough  that  peace  and  contentment  shoidd  be  feigned  nor 
even  that  it  be  real  only  on  one  side. 
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Marriage  is  a  ooYeuant,  the  very  being  whereof  consists  not  in  a  forced  co- 
habitation,  and  counterfeit  performance  of  duties,  but  in  unfeigned  love  and 
peace.  Love  in  marriage  can  not  live  nor  subsist  unless  it  be  mutual;  and 
vhere  love  can  not  be  there  can  be  left  of  wedlock  nothing  but  the  empty  husk 
€^  an  outside  matrimony,  as  undelightful  and  unpleasing  to  God  as  any  other 
kind  of  hypocrisy. 

The  highest  end  of  marriage  is  the  free  union  of  the  two  souls,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  each,  for  the  growth  and  peace  of  both;  and  for  as  much  as  alone  the 
sool  ia  not  completed. 


It  18  not  good,  saith  God,  fdlr  man  to  be  alone;  I  wiU  make  him  a  help  meet  for 
him.  Prom  which  words  so  plain,  less  can  not  be  concluded,  than  that  in  God's 
intention  a  meet  and  happy  conversation  is  the  chiefest  and  noblest  end  of 
marriage — ^the  prevention  of  loneliness  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  And  in- 
deed it  is  a  greater  blessing,  more  worthy  so  excellent  a  creature  as  man  is, 
and  a  higher  end  to  honour  and  sanctify  the  league  of  marriage,  whenas  the 
solace  and  satisfaction  of  the  mind  is  regarded  and  provided  for  before  the  sen- 
sitive pleasing  of  the  l$ody.  And  with  all  generous  persons  married  thus  it  is, 
that  where  the  mind  and  person  pleases  aptly,  there  some  unaccomplishment  of 
the  body's  delight  may  be  better  borne  with,  than  when  the  mind  hangs  off  in 
an  unclosing  disproportion,  though  the  body  be  as  it  ought;  for  there  all  cor- 
poreal delight  will  soon  become  unsavoury  and  contemptible.  And  the  solita- 
riness, which  God  mainly  and  principally  ordered  to  prevent  by  marriage,  hath  no 
remedy,  but  lies  under  a  worse  condition  than -the  loneliest  single  life:  form 
angle  life  the  absence  and  remoteness  of  a  helper  might  inure  one  to  expect 
comforts  out  of  oneself,  or  to  seek  with  hope:  but  here  the  continual  sight  of 
deluded  thoughts,  without  cure,  must  needs  be,  if  especially  the  complexion  in- 
cline to  melancholy,  a  daily  trouble  and  pain.  And  if  either  be  naturally  so  of 
disposition,  as  will  not  help  to  remove,  but  help  to  increase  that  same  God- 
forbidden  loneliness,  which  will  in  time  draw  on  with  it  a  genial  discomfort  and 
dejection  of  mind,  not  beseeming  either  Christian  profession  or  moral  conver- 
sation, unprofitable  and  dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth,  wh^  the  household 
tiaiey  OMt  of  which  must  flourish  forth  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  all  public  enter- 
frizes,  is  so  ill-contented  and  procured  at  home,  and  can  not  be  supported,  such 
a  marriage  can  be  no  marriage,  whereto  the  most  honest  end  is  wanting. 


Paul  saith,  'It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum.*  Marriage,  therefore,  was 
given  as  a  remedy  of  that  trouble:  but  what  might  this  burning  mean?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  mere  motion  of  carnal  lust,  not  the  mere  goad  of  a  sensitive 
desire;  God  does  not  principally  take  care  for  such  cattle.  What  is  it  then  but 
that  desire  which  God  put  into  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  he  knew  the  sin  of  in- 
continence; that  desire  which  God  saw  it  was  not  good  that  man  should  be  left 
alone  to  bum  in,  the  desire  and  longing  to  put  off  an  unkindly  solitariness  by 
uniting  another  body,  but  not  without  a  fit  soul,  to  his,  in  the  cheerful  society 
of  wedlock  ?  Which  if  it  were  so  needed  before  the  fall,  when  man  was  much 
more  perfect  in  himself,  how  much  more  is  it  needful  now  agamst  all  the  sor- 
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rows  and  casualities  of  this  life,  to  have  an  intimate  and  speaking  kelp,  a  ready 
and  reviving  associate  in  marriage?  Whereof  who  misses,  by  chancing  on  a 
mnte  and  spiritless  mate,  remains  more  alone  than  before,  and  in  a  burning  less  to 
be  contained  than  that  which  is  fleslily,  and  more  to  be  considered;  as  being  more 
deeply  rooted  even  in  the  faultless  innocence  of  nature.  As  for  that  other  burn- 
ing, strict  life  and  labour,  with  the  abatement  of  a  full  diet,  may  keep  that  low 
and  obedient  enough;  but  this  pure  and  more  inbred  desire  of  joining  to  itself 
in  conjugal  fellowship  a  fit  convcrsary  soul  (which  desire  is  properly  called  love) 
'is  stronger  than  death.'  This  is  that  rational  burning  that  marriage  is  to  re> 
medy,  not  to  be  allayed  with  fasting,  nor  with  any  penance  to  be  subdued; 
which  how  can  he  assuage  who  by  mishap  hath  iflet  the  most  unmeet  and  un- 
suitable mind  ?  Who  hath  the  power  to  struggle  with  an  intelligible  flame,  not 
in  Paradise  to  be  resisted,  become  now  more  ardent  by  being  foiled  of  what  in 
reason  it  looked  for;  and  even  then  most  unquenched,  when  the  importunity  of 
a  provender  burning  is  well  enough  appeased;  and  yet  the  soul  hath  obtahied 
nothing  of  what  it  justly  desires.  Certainly,  such  an  one  forbidden  to  divorce, 
is  in  effect  forbidden  to  marry,  and  compelled  to  greater  difficulties  than  in  a 
single  life;  for  if  there  be  not  a  more  humane  burning*  which  marriage  must 
satisfy,  or  else  may  be  dissolved,  than  that  of  copulation,  maniage  can  not  be 
honourable  for  the  meet  reducing  and  terminating  lust  between  two;  seeing 
many  beasts  in  voluntary  and  chosen  couples  live  together  as  unadnlterously, 
aud  are  as  truly  married  in  that  respect.  But  all  ingenuous  men  will  see  that 
the  dignity  and  blessing  of  marriage  is  placed  rather  in  the  mutual  enjoyment 
of  that  wMch  the  wanting  soul  needfully  seeks,  than  in  that  which  the  plenteous 
body  would  joyfully  give  away.  Hence  it  is  that  Plato  in  his  festival  discourse 
brings  in  Socrates  relating  what  he  feigned  to  have  learned  from  the  Prophetess 
Diotima,  how  Love  was  the  son  of  Penury,  begot  of  Plenty  in  the  garden  of 
Jupiter.  Which  divinely  sorts  with  that  which  in  effect  Moses  tells  us,  that 
Love  was  the  son  of  Loneliness,  begot  in  Paradise  by  that  social  »id  helpful  ap- 
titude which  God  implanted  between  man  and  woman  toward  each  other. 
When,  therefore,  this  original  and  sinless  penury  or  loneliness  of  the  soul  can  not 
lay  itself  down  by  the  side  of  such  a  meet  and  acceptable  union  as  God  ordained 
in  marriage,  at  least  in  some  proportion,  it  can  not  conceive  and  bring  forth 
love,  but  remains  utterly  unmarried  under  a  formal  wedlock,  and  still  bums  in 
the  proper  meaning  of  St.  Paul.  Then  enters  Hate,  not  that  hate  that  sins,  but 
that  which  is  only  natural  dissatisfaction,  and  the  turning  aside  from  a  mistaken 
object;  if  that  mistake  have  done  injury,  it  fails  not  to  dismiss  with  recompense; 
for  to  retain  still,  and  not  to  be  able  to  love,  is  to  heap  up  more  injury.  Ho, 
therefore,  who  lacking  of  his  due  in  the  most  native  and  humane  end  of  marri- 
age, thinks  it  better  to  part  than  to  live  sadly  and  injuriously  to  lliat  cheerful 
coveuant  (for  not  to  be  beloved,  and  yet  retained,  is  the  greatest  injury  to  a 
gentle  spirit),  he,  1  say,  who  therefore  seeks  to  part,  is  one  who  highly  honours 
the  married  life  and  would  not  stain  it ;  and  the  reasons  which  now  move  him 
to  divorce  ai*e  equal  to  the  best  of  those  that  could  fust  wan-ant  him  to  marry: 
for,  as  was  plainly  shewn,  both  the  hate  which  now  diverts  him,  and  the  loneli- 
ness which  leads  him  still  powerfully  to  seek  a  fit  help,  hath  not  the  least  grain 
of  a  sin  in  it,  if  he  be  worthy  to  understand  liimsclf. 
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How  vain  therefore  is  it,  and  how  preposterous  in  the  canon  kw,  to  have 
made  snch  careful  provision  against  the  impediment  of  carnal  performance,  and 
to  have  had  no  care  about  the  unconversing  inability  of  mind  so  defective  to 
the  purest  and  most  sacred  end  of  matrimony;  and  that  the  mind,  from  whence 
must  flow  the  acts  of  peace  and  love,  though  it  be  found  never  so  deficient  and 
unable  to  perform  the  best  duty  of  marriage  in  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation, shall  be  thought  good  enough,  however  flat  and  melancholious  it  be,  and 
must  serve  though  to  the  eternal  disturbance  and  languishing  of  him  who  com- 
plainl !  Yet  wisdom  and  charity,  weighing  God's  own  institution,  would  think 
that  the  pining  of  a  sad  spirit  wedded  to  loneliness  should  deserve  to  be  freed, 
as  well  as  the  impatience  of  a  sensual  desire  so  providently  relieved.  It  is  read 
to  us  in  the  Liturgy,  that  'we  must  not  marry  to  satisfy  the  fleshly  appetite, 
like  brute  beasts  that  have  no  understanding;'  but  the  canon  so  runs,  as  if  it 
dreamed  of  no  other  matter  than  such  an  appetite  to  be  satisfied;  for  if  it  hap- 
pen that  nature  hath  stopped  or  ex.tinguished  the  veins  of  sensuality,  that 
marriage  is  annulled.  But  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  imderstanding  and 
conversing  part  after  trial  appear  to  be  so  ill  and  so  aversely  met  through  na- 
ture's unalterable  working,  as  that  neither  peace  nor  any  social  contentment 
can  follow,  it  is  as  nothing;  the  contract  shall  stand  as  firm  as  ever,  betide  what 
wilL  What  is  this  but  secretly  to  instruct  us,  that  however  many  grave  reasons 
are  pretended  to  the  married  life,  yet  that  nothing  indeed  is  thought  worth  regard 
therein  but  the  prescribed  satisfaction  of  an  irrational  heatP  Which  can  not 
be  but  ignominious  to  the  state  of  marriage,  dishonourable  to  the  undervalued 
soul  of  man,  and  even  to  Christian  doctrine  itself;  while  it  seems  more  moved 
at  the  dis^pointing  of  an  impetuous  nerve,  than  at  the  ingenuous  grievance  of 
a  mind  unreasonably  yoked;  and  to  place  marriage  more  in  the  channel  of  con- 
cupiscence, than  in  the  pure  influence  of  peace  and  love,  whereof  the  soul's 
lawful  contentment  is  the  only  fountain. 

But  some  are  ready  to  object,  that  the  disposition  ought  seriously  to  be  con- 
sidered before.  But  let  them  know  again,  that  for  all  the  wariness  that  can  be 
used,  it  may  yet  be&U  a  discreet  man  to  be  mistaken  in  his  choice,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  examples.  The  soberest  and  best  governed  men  are  least  practised  in 
these  affairs;  and  who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin  may 
ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth  which  is  really  unfit  for  con- 
versation; nor  is  there  that  freedom  of  access  granted  or  presumed,  as  may 
suffice  to  a  perfect  discerning  till  too  late;  and  where  any  indisposition  is  sus- 
pected, what  more  usual  than  the  persuasion  of  friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it 
increases,  will  amend  all?  And  lastly,  it  is  not  strange  though  many,  who  have 
spent  their  youth  chastely,  are  in  some  things  not  so  quick-sighted,  while  they 
haste  too  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch;  nor  is  it  therefore  that  for  a  modest 
error  a  man  should  forfeit  so  great  a  happiness,  and  no  charitable  means  to  re- 
lease him:  since  they  who  have  lived  most  loosely,  by  reason  of  their  bold 
accustoming  prove  most  successful  in  their  matches,  becai^se  their  wild  affec- 
tions, uDsettliiig  at  will,  have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach  them  experience. 
Whereas  the  sober  man  honouring  the  appearane  of  modesty,  and  hoping  weU 
of  every  social  virtue  under  that  veil,  may  easily  chance  to  meet,  if  not  with  a 
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body  impenetrable,  yet  often  vith  a  mind  to  ail  other  due  conyersation  inaccess- 
ible, and  to  all  the  more  estimable  and  superior  purposes  of  matrimony  useless 
and  almost  lifeless:  and  what  a  solace,  what  a  fit  help  such  a  consort  would  be 
through  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  is  less  pain  to  conjecture  than  to  have  to 
experience. 

It  is  next  to  be  feared,  if  one  must  be  still  bound  without  reason,  by  a  deaf 
rigour,  that  when  he  perceives  the  just  expectance  of  his  mind  defeated,  he  will 
begin  even  against  law  to  cast  about  where  he  may  find  his  satisfaction  more 
complete,  imless  he  be  a  thing  heroically  virtuous;  and  that  are  not  the  com- 
mon lump  of  men,  for  whom  chiefly  the  laws  ought  to  be  made;  though  not  to 
their  sins,  yet  to  their  unsinning  weaknesses,  it  being  above  their  strength  to 
endure  the  lonely  estate  which  while  they  shunned  they  are  fallen  into.  And 
yet  there  follows  upon  this  a  worse  temptation;  for  if  he  be  such  as  hath  spent 
his  youth  unblameably,  and  laid  up  his  chiefest  earthly  comforts  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  contented  marriage,  nor  did  neglect  that  furtherance  which  was  to 
be  obtained  therein  by  constant  prayers;  when  he  shall  find  himself  bound  fast 
to  an  uncomplying  discord  of  nature,  or,  as  it  often  happens,  to  an  image  of 
earth  and  phlegm,  with  whom  he  looked  to  be  the  co-partner  of  a  sweet  and 
gladsome  society,  and  sees  withal  that  his  bondage  is  inevitable;  though  he  be 
almost  the  strongest  Christian,  he  will  be  ready  to  despair  in  virtue,  and  mutiny 
against  Divine  Providence;  and  this  doubtless  is  the  reason  of  those  lapses,  and 
that  melancholy  despair,  which  we  see  in  many  wedded  persons,  though  they 
understand  it  not,  or  pretend  other  causes,  because  they  know  no  remedy;  and 
is  of  extreme  danger:  therefore  when  human  frailty  surcharged  is  at  such  a  loss 
charity  ought  to  venture  much,  and  use  bold  physic,  lest  an  over-tossed  faith 
endanger  to  shipwreck. 

For  as  those  priests  of  old  were  not  long  to  be  in  sorrow,  or  if  they  were, 
they  could  not  rightly  execute  their  function;  so  every  true  Christian,  in  a 
higher  order  of  priesthood,  is  a  person  dedicated  to  joy  and  peace,  offering  him- 
self a  lively  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  there  id  no  Christian  duty 
that  is  not  to  be  seasoned  and  set  off  with  cheerishness;  which  in  a  thousand 
outward  and  intermittent  crosses,  may  yet  be  done  well,  as  in  this  vale  of  tears: 
but  in  such  a  bosom  affliction  as  this,  crushing  the  very  foundation  of  his  inmost 
nature,  when  he  shall  be  forced  to  love  against  a  possibility,  and  to  use  a  dis- 
simulation against  his  soul  in  the  perpetual  and  ceaseless  duties  of  a  husband; 
doubtless  his  whole  duty  of  serving  God,  must  needs  be  blurred  and  tainted 
with  a  sad  unpreparedness  and  dejection  of  spirit  wherein  God  has  no  delight. 

And  out  of  all  question  the  cheerful  help  that  may  be  in  marriage  toward 
sanctity  of  life  is  the  purest  and  so  the  noblest  end  of  that  contract. 


When  is  it  that  God  may  be  said  to  join?  When  the  parties  and  their  friends 
consent?  No,  surely,  for  they  may  concur  to  lewdest  ends.  Or  is  it  when 
church  rites  are  finished?  Neither;  for  the  efficacy  of  those  depends  upon  the 
presupposed  fitness  of  either  party.  Perhaps  after  carnal  knowledge  ?  Least  of 
all;  for  that  may  join  persons  whom  neither  law  nor  nature  dares  join.    It  is 
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left,  thai  only  then  when  the  minds  are  fitly  disposed  and  enabled  to  maintain  a 
cheerM  conversation,  to  the  solace  and  loye  of  each  other,  according  as  God 
intended  and  promised  in  the  veiy  foundation  of  matrimony,  *I  will  make  him  a 
help*^meet  for  him;'  for  snrely  what  God  intended  and  promised,  that  only  can 
be  thought  to  be  his  joining,  and, not  the  contrary.  So  likewise  the  apostle 
witnesseth,  1  Cor.  vii,  15,  that  in  marriage  'God  hath  called  us  to  peace.'  And 
doubtless  in  what  respect  he  hath  called  us  to  marriage,  in  that  also  he  hath 
joined  us.  The  rest,  whom  either  disproportion  or  deadness  of  spirit,  or  some- 
thing distasteful  or  averse  in  the  immutable  bent  of  nature,  renders  conjugal, 
error  may  have  joined,  but  God  never  joined  against  the  meaning  of  his  own 
ordinance.  And  if  he  joined  them  not,  then  is  there  no  power  above  their  own 
consent  to  hinder  them  from  unjoining,  when  they  can  not  reap  the  soberest 
ends  of  being  together  in  any  tolerable  sort.  Neither  can  it  be  said  properly 
that  such  twain  were  ever  divorced,  but  only  parted  from  each  other,  as  two 
persons  unconjunctive  and  unmarriable  together. 

The  prohibition  of  such  parting  is  as  respectless  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  of 
religion,  and  therefore  is  not  of  God.  He  teaches  that  an  unlawful  marriage 
may  be  lawfully  divorced;  and  that  those  who  have  thoroughly  discerned  each 
other's  disposition,  which  ofttimes  cannot  be  till  after  matrimony,  shall  then  find 
a  powerful  reluctance  and  recoil  of  nature  on  either  side,  blasting  all  the  content 
of  their  mutual  society,  that  such  persons  are  not  lawfully  married.  For  it  is  writ- 
ten, Deut.  xxii,  1,  'Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  different  seeds,  lest  thou 
defile  both.'  'Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together;'  and  the  like. 
I  follow  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning;  'Doth  God  care  for  asses  and  oxen, 
how  ill  they  yoke  together,'  or  is  it  not  said  altogether  for  our  sakesP  Eor  our 
sakes  no  doubt  this  is  written.  Yea,  the  apostle  himself,  in  the  forecited  2  Cor. 
vi,  14,  alludes  from  that  place  of  Deut.  to  forbid  misyoking  marriage,  as  by  the 
Greek  word  is  evident;  though  he  instances  but  in  one  example  of  mismatching 
with  an  infidel,  yet  next  to  that  what  can  be  a  fouler  incongruity,  a  greater 
Tiolence  to  the  reverend  secret  of  nature,  than  to  force  a  mixture  of  minds  that 
can  not  unite,  and  to  sow  the  furrow  of  man's  nativity  with  seed  of  two  inco- 
herent and  nncombining  dispositions?  which  not  being  kindly  and  voluntary,  as 
it  ought,  the  apostle  in  the  language  he  wrote  called  eunoia,  and  the  Latins 
benttoleMce,  intimating  the  original  thereof  to  be  in  the  understanding,  and  the 
wiU;  if  not,  surely  there  is  nothing  which  might  more  properly  be  called  a  male- 
volence rather;  and  is  the  most  injurious  and  unnatural  tribute  that  can  be 
extorted  from-  a  person  endued  with  reason,  to  be  made  pay  out  the  best  sub- 
stance of  his  body,  and  of  his  soul  too,  as  some  think,  when  either  for  just  and 
powerful  causes  he  can  not  like,  or  from  unequal  causes  finds  not  recompense. 
And  that  there  is  an  hidden  efficacy  of  love  and  hatred  in  man  as  well  as  in 
other  kinds,  not  moral  but  natural,  which  though  not  always  in  the  choice,  yet 
in  the  success  of  marriage,  will  ever  be  most  predominant;  besides  daily  expe- 
rience, the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  whose  wisdom  hath  set  him  next  the  Bible, 
acknowledges,  xiii,  16,  'A  man,  saith  he,  will  cleave  to  his  like.'  But  what 
might  be  the  cause,  whether  each  one's  allotted  Genius  or  proper  star,  or  whether 
the  supernal  influence  of  schemes  and  angular  aspects,  or  his  elemental  crasis 
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here  below;  whether  all  these  jointly  or  singly  meeting  friendly  or  unfriendly  in 
either  party,  I  dare  not  with  the  men  I  am  like  to  clash,  appear  so  much  a 
philosopher  as  to  conjecture.  The  ancient  proverb  in  Homer,  less  abstruse,  en- 
titles this  work  of  leading  each  like  person  to  liis  like  peculiar  to  God  himself, 
which  is  plain  enough  also  by  his  naming  of  a  meet  or  like  help  in  the  first 
espousal  instituted;  and  that  every  woman  is  meet  for  every  man,  none  so 
absurd  as  to  afi&rm.  Seeing  then  there  is  a  two-fold  seminary,  or  stock  in 
nature,  from  whence  are  derived  the  issues  of  love  and  hatred,  distinctly  flowing 
tlirough  the  whole  mass  of  created  things,  and  that  God's  doing  ever  is  to 
bring  the  due  likenesses  and  harmonies  of  his  work  together,  except  when  out 
of  two  contraries  met  to  their  own  destruction,  he  moulds  a  third  existence; 
and  that  it  is  error  or  some  evil  angel  which  either  blindly  or  maliciously  hath 
drawn  together,  in  two  persons  ill  embarked  in  wedlock,  the  sleeping  discords 
and  enmities  of  nature,  lulled  on  purpose  with  some  Mse  bait,  that  they  may 
wake  to  agony  and  strife,  later  than  prevention  could  have  wished,  if  from  the 
bent  of  just  and  honest  intentions  beginning  what  was  begun  and  so  continuing, 
all  that  is  equal,  all  that  is  fair  and  possible  hath  been  tried  and  no  acconunoda- 
tion  likely  to  succeed;  what  foUy  it  is  still  to  stand  combating  and.  battenng 
against  invincible  causes  and  effects,  with  evil  upon  evil,  till  either  the  best  of 
our  days  be  lingered  out,  or  ended  with  some  speeding  sorrow!  The  wise  Eccle- 
siasticus  advises  rather,  xxxvii,  27,  '  My  son,  prove  thy  soul  in  thy  life,  see 
what  Ls  evil  for  it  and  give  not  that  unto  it/  Eeason  he  had  to  say  so,  for  if 
the  noisomeness  or  disfigurement  of  body  can  soon  destroy  the  sympathy  of  mind 
to  wedlock  duties,  much  more  will  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  mind  infuse 
itself  into  all  the  faculties  and  acts  of  the  body,  to  render  them  invalid,  unkindly, 
and  even  unholy,  against  the  fundamental  law  book  of  nature,  which  Moses 
never  thwarts,  but  reverences;  therefore  he  commands  us  to  force  nothing 
against  sympathy  or  natural  order,  no  not  upon  the  most  abject  creatures;  to 
show  that  such  an  indignity  cannot  be  offered  to  man  without  an  impious  crime. 
And  certainly  those  divine  meditating  words  of  finding  out  a  meet  and  like  help 
to  man  have  in  them  a  consideration  of  more  than  the  indefinite  likeness  of 
womanhood;  nor  are  they  to  be  made  waste  paper  of,  for  the  dullness  of  canon 
divinity;  no,  nor  those  other  all^oric  precepts  of  beneficence  fetched  out  of  the 
closet  of  nature,  to  teach  us  goodness  and  compassion  in  not  compelling  together 
unmatchable  societies;  or  if  they  meet  through  mischance,  by  all  consequence  to 
disjoin  them,  as  God  and  nature  signifies,  and  lectures  to  us  not  only  by  those 
recited  decrees,  but  even  by  the  first  and  last  of  all  his  visible  works;  when  by 
his  divorcing  command  the  world  first  rose  out  of  chaos,  nor  can  be  renewed 
again  out  of  confusion,  but  by  the  separating  of  unmeet  consorts. 

I  can  not  therefore  be  so  diffident,  as  not  securely  to  conclude  that  he  who 
can  receive  nothing  of  the  most  important  helps  in  marriage,  being  thereby  dis- 
enabled to  return  that  duty  which  is  his,  with  a  clear  and  hearty  countenance, 
and  thus  continues  to  grieve  whom  he  would  not,  and  is  no  less  grieved,  that 
man  ought  even  for  love's  sake  and  peace  to  move  divorce  upon  good  and 
liberal  conditions  to  the  divorced.  And  it  is  a  less  breach  of  wedlock  to  part 
with  wise  and  quiet  consent  betimes,  than  still  to  soil  and  profane  that  mysteiy 
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of  joy  and  union  with  a  polluting  sadness  and  perpetual  distemper:  for  it  is  not 
the  outward  continuing  of  marriage  that  keeps  whole  that  covenant,  but  who^ 
soever  does  most  according  to  peace  and  love,  whether  in  marriage  or  in  divorce, 
he  it  is  that  breaks  marriage  least:  it  being  so  often  written  that  'Love  only  i3 
the  fulfilling  of  every  commandment.' 


No  man  urges  the  just  divorcing  of  adultery  as  it  is  a  sin,  but  as  it  is  an 
injury  to  marriage;  and  though  it  be  but  once  committed,  and  that  without 
malice,  whether  tlirough  importunity  or  oj)portunity,  the  gospel  does  not  there- 
fore dissuade  him  who  would  therefore  divorce;  but  that  natural  hatred,  when* 
ever  it  arises,  is  a  greater  evil  in  marriage  than  the  accident  of  adultery,  a 
greater  defrauding,  a  greater  injustice,  and  yet  not  blameable,  he  who  under- 
stands not  aft«r  all  this  representing,  I  doubt  his  will,  like  a  hard  spleen,  draws 
faster  than  his  understanding  can  well  sanguify:  nor  did  that  man  ever  know 
or  feel  what  it  is  to  love  truly,  nor  ever  yet  comprehended  in  his  thoughts  what 
the  true  intent  of  marriage  is.  And  this  also  will  be  somewhat  above  his  reach, 
but  Tct  no  less  a  truth  for  lack  of  liis  perspective,  that  as  no  man  apprehends 
what  vice  is  so  well  as  he  who  is  truly  virtuous,  no  man  knows  hell  like  him  who 
converses  most  in  heaven;  so  there  is  none  that  can  estimate  the  evil  and 
the  af&iction  of  a  natural  hatred  in  matrimony,  unless  he  have  a  soul  gentle 
enough  and  spacious  enough  to  contemplate  what  is  true  love, 

And  the  reason  why  men  so  disesteem  this  wise-judging  law  of  God,  an4 
count  hate,  or  'the  not  finding  of  favour,'  as  it  is  there  termed,  a  humorous, 
a  dishonest,  and  slight  cause  of  divorce,  is  because  themselves  apprehend  so 
little  of  what  true  concord  means/,  for,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  juster  in 
their  balancing  between  natural  hatred  and  casual  adultery:  this  being  but  a 
transient  injury,  and  soon  amended,  I  mean  as  to  the  party  against  whom  the 
trespass  is;  but  that  other  being  an  unspeakable  and  unremitting  sorrow  and 
offence,  whereof  no  amends  can  be  made,  no  cure,  no  ceasing  but  by  divorce, 
which  like  a  divine  touch  in  one  moment  heals  aU,  and  (like  the  word  of  God)  in 
one  instant  hushes  outrageous  tempests  into  a  sudden  stillness  and  peaceful 
calm.  Yet  sQl  this  so  great  a  good  of  God*s  own  enlarging  to  us  is,  by  the  hard 
reins  of  them  that  fit  us,  wholly  diverted  and  embezzled  from  us.  Jilaligners  of 
mankind!  But  who  hath  taught  you  to  mangle  thus  and  make  more  gashes  in 
a  blameless  creature,  with  the  leaden  daggers  of  your  hteral  decrees,  to  whose 
ease  you  can  not  add  the  tithe  of  one  small  atom,  but  by  letting  alone  your  un- 
helpful suigery. 


But  marriage  is  more  than  human,  'the  covenant  of  God,*  therefore  man  can 
not  dissolve  it.  I  answer,  if  it  be  more  than  himian,  so  much  the  more  it  argues 
the  chief  society  thereof  to  be  in  fitness  of  mind  rather  than  defect  of  body;  for 
the  body  can  have  least  affinity  in  a  covenant  more  than  human,  so  that  thq 
reason  of  dLwohing  holds  good  the  nither. 

Wliat  covenant  more  contracted  with  God  and  less  in  man's  power,  than  the 
vow  which  has  once  passed  his  Hps?  Yet  if  it  be  found  rash,  if  offensive,  if 
unfruitful  either  to  God's  glory  or  the  good  of  man,  our  doctrme  forces  not 
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error  and  unwillinguesa  irksomely  to  keep  it,  but  counsels  ^-isdom  and  beffer 
thoughts  boldly  to  break  it;  therefore  to  enjoin  the  indissoluble  keeping  of  » 
marriage  found  unfit  against  the  good  of  num,  both  soul  and  body,  as  hath  been 
evidenced,  is  to  make  an  idol  of  marriage,  to  advance  it  above  the  worship  of 
€k>d  and  the  good  of  man,  to  make  it  a  transcendent  command,  above  both  the 
lecond  and  first  table;  which  is  a  most  prodigious  doctrine. 

So  every  covenant  between  man  and  man,  bound  by  oath,  may  be  called  the 
covenant  of  God,  because  God  therein  is  attested.  So  of  marriage  he  is  the 
author  and  the  witness;  yet  hence  will  not  follow  any  divine  astriction  more 
than  what  is  subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  tlie  main  good  of  either 
party;  for  as  the  glory  of  God  and  their  esteemed  fitness  one  for  another  was 
the  motive  which  led  them  both  at  first  to  think,  without  other  revelation,  that 
God  had  joined  them  together;  a%  when  it  shall  be  found  by  their  apparent  un- 
fitness that  their  continuing  man  and  wife  is  against  the  glory  of  God  and  their 
mutual  happiness,  it  may  assure  them  that  God  never  joined  them;  who  hath 
revealed  his  gracious  will  not  to  set  the  ordinance  above  the  man  for  whom  it 
was  ordained;  not  to  canonize  marriage  either  as  a  tyranness  or  a  goddess  over 
the  enfranchised  life  and  soul  of  man;  for  wherein  can  God  delight,  wherein  be 
worshiped,  wherein  be  glorified  by  the  forcible  continuing  of  an  improper  and 
iU-yoking  couple?  He  that  loveth  not  the  disparity  of  several  cattle  at  the 
plough,  can  not  be  pleased  with  vast  unmeet  ness  in  marriage;  Where  can  be 
the  peace  and  love  which  must  invite  God  to  such  a  house? 


Yet  men  whose  creed  is  custom,  I  doubt  not  will  be  still  endeavouring  to 
liide  the  sloth  of  their  own  timorous  capacities  with  this  pretext,  that  for  all 
this  it  is  better  to  endure  with  patience  and  silence  tliis  affliction  which  God 
liath  sent.  And  I  agree  it  is  true,  if  tliis  be  exhorted  and  not  enjoined;  but 
withal  it  will  be  wisely  done  to  be  as  sure  as  may  be,  that  what  man's 
iniquity  hath  laid  on  be  not  imputed  to  God's  sending,  lest  under  the  colour  of 
an  affected  patience  we  detain  ourselves  at  the  gulf's  mouth  of  many  hideous 
temptations  not  to  be  withstood  without  proper  gifts,  which  God  gives  not  or- 
dinarily, no!  not  to  the  most  earnest  prayers.  Therefore  we  pray,  'Lead  us  not 
into  temptation!'  a  vain  prayer  if,  having  led  ourselves  thither,  we  love  to  stay 
in  that  perilous  condition.  God  sends  wmedics  as  well  as  evils,  under  which 
he  who  lies  and  groans,  that  may  lawfully  acquit  himself,  is  accessory  to  his 
own  ruin;  nor  will  it  excuse  him  though  he  sufi'er  through  a  sluggish  fearfulness 
to  search  thoroughly  wha^is  lawful,  for  fear  of  disquietiug  the  secure  falsity  of 
an  old  opinion. 
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THE  TURKISH  QUESTION, 


jB.  Ejchabd  Cobden  has  two  customers,  one  a  Russian  and  tlie  oilier  a 
Turk.  He  is  on  friendly  terms  with  both.  Going  along  Manchester 
one  day,  he  sees  the  Kossian  assault  and  endeavour  to  rob  the  Turk. 
Richard  Cobden  is  so  close  to  them  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Manchester  who 
will  not  ciy  shame  upon  him  if  he  passes  by  without  interference. 

The  Turk  asks  him  for  his  help  against  the  Ruffian :  we  wrote  it  Russian 
in  our  copy,  but  the  printer  put  /  for/;  it  is  a  very  small  difference.  Mind 
you,  it  is  only  one  Russian  trying  to  rob  a  single  Turk  in  Manchester  streets. 
The  Turk  asks  Richard  Cobden  for  help.  'By  no  means,*  says  Richard  CJobden: 
'the  Russian  is  my  better  customer.  Be  still,  you  Mussulman  wretch!  and  let 
him  rifle  you  in  peace.*  * 

Now,  is  Richard  Cobden  really  such  a  fool  as  this  ? 

Well,  it  was  not  a  Russian,  but  the  Mongrel  (another  misprint:  indeed  wc 
liad  written  Mongol)  Autocrat  of  Russia;  the  Turk  was  Sultau  of  Turkey;  and 
Richard  was  'himself  again.' 

And  indeed  he  said  that  Russia  was  a  better  customer  than  Turkey,  and 

therefore Did  he  mean  that  therefore  a  dastardly  desertion  of  duty  could 

be  anything  but  dastardly  P 

Your  'practical  men'  have  a  sad  practice  of  traveling  a  long  way  out  of  the 
real  question.  A  close  reasoner  like  Mr.  Cobden  ought  to  be  aware  that  this 
Turkish  Question  is  one  not  of  trade-statistics  but  of  national  morality. 

Poor  Richard  does  not  know  anything  about  that.     He  minds  his  shop  and 

thinks  it  veiy  unchristian to  hinder  a  Christian  Russian,  particularly  such 

a  stout  chap  as  this^  from  maltreating  a  Mussulman.    He  liates  Mussulmen. 


*  This  is  hardly  an  imaginary  case.  In  the  newspapers  of  Dec.  4,  is  the  following  police 
report.  6.  F.  Gustard  was  brooght  before  the  Lord  Mayor  for  an  assault.  A  Mr.  Stewart 
was  leaving  the  shop  of  Mr  Dossitor,  in  the  Poultry.  Gustard  met  and  passed  him  in  the 
entrance,  tnmed  upon  him,  kicked  him,  and  on  Stewart's  turning  round  struck  him  in  the 
face,  and  threatens!  him  vrith  a  dagger.  There  had  been  no  qiiArrel.  He  had  never  seen 
the  man  before.  The  blow  and  the  menace  with  the  dagger  took  place  in  the  shop.  Mr 
BoasHor  came  round  from  behind  the  counter,  hut  declined  to  send  for  the  police ;  and, 
when  the  police  came,  would  &in  have  ])ersuaded  Mr  Stewart  not  to  give  Gustard  in 
rharge.  The  Lord  Mayor  invited  Mr  Dossitor  to  account*  for  his  conduct  under  such  re- 
markable circumstances. 

Mr  JhuHor — ^"My  reason  was  that  Mr  Gustard  is  a  customer  of  ours,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  aothing  woidd  occur.' 

Tk^  Cord  Mayor — *  Vou  saw  him  brandish  a  dagger,  and  that  was  very  good  authority 
for  interference. 

Mr  DosMtior — 'Certainly  I  did  see  him  brandish  the  dagger,  bui  he  did  U  in  a  mild 
«wy.* 

This  is  Poor  Richard  and  the  Pcaccmonger  all  over.  Russia  does  certainly  brandish 
the  dagser,  but  it  is  'in  a  mild  way,* — and  the  Tzar  is  'a  customer  of  ours.*  Yes,  Mr 
^'obdcnT  private  mordity  and  public  morality  have  both  the  same  grounds. 
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But  again  he  travels  from  the  question.  The  right  is  not  necessarily  with  the 
btrong,  any  morfe  than  with  our  'best  customer.'  The  one  is  a  coward's  argu- 
ment, the  other  a  shopman's.  In  any  Bible  in  the  world  you'll  find  no  excep- 
tions made  in  favour  of  either  class. 

Poor  Bichardf  again,  cares  for  none  of  your  Bibles  in  these  matters.  He  is  a 
Sunday-Christian  and  worsliips  his  Ledger  all  the  working  week.  *You  can't 
carry  Christianity  out  in  politics.' 

Yet  he  is  inconsistent  enough  to  talk  of  not  supporting  the  Mussulman 
fagainst  his  fellow-Christian.  Lord  have  mercy,  Richard!  Your  fellow-Christian, 
that  devil  of  a  Tzar. 

Let  us  put  a  case  again.  If  a  certain  Russiitli,  who  shall  be  nameless,  walked 
into  Richard's  counting-house,  took  one  of  Richard's  clerks  by  the  throat,  and 
made  him  hand  over  all  his  master's  cash  that  was  in  his  possession;  would  not 
Richard  try,  personally  or  by  deputy,  to  turn  the  Russian  out  ?  Suppose  the 
Russian  really  had  a  little  account  against  him,  would  Richard  stand  that  way 
of  settling  it  ?  If  Richard  was  strong  enough  would  he  not  think  himself  justi- 
fied in  thrusting  out  the  intruder  with  his  own  proper  force;  if  not  strong 
enough,  would  he  not  claim  the  assistance  of  the  police,  or  any  passer-by  ? 

Put  the  case  again,  Richard !  That  instead  of  being  an  indifferent  Christiali 
you  were  an  out-and-out  Turk;  would  that  entitle  the  Russian  to  rob  you,  or 
the  police  or  others  to  refuse  you  aid  ? 

Suppose  it  was  the  firm  of  Cobdcn  Brothers,  or  Mussulman  &  Co.  so  invaded, 
and  half  a  dozen  Ruifians  of  any  country  who  invaded,  arc  the  police  to  hang  back 
because  the  daiigor  is  six  times  greater  ?  Or  is  the  defence  against  wrong  which 
was  allowable  to  one  to  be  forbidden  to  sLx  ? 

Or  will  Mr.  Cobden  tell  us  what  number  of  indi\dduals  is  rcijuii'ed  to  make 
outrage  not  outrage;  how  many  must  be  associated  together  in  order  to  lose 
the  right  of  resisting  injury,  or  evade  the  duty  of  assisting  the  injured  ? 

There  is  but  one  code  of  morality,  Mr.  Cobden!  whether  for  individuals  or 
for  nations,  and  public  morals  ought  never  to  run  counter  to  it. 

This  Turkish  Question  in  spite  of  all  the  complications  in  which  diplomatists 
have  entangled  it,  remains  yet  a  simple  question  of  right  and  wrong.  As  simple 
a  question  as  that  at  the  head  of  our  paper.  What  is  not  right  foi  one  Russian 
is  not  right  for  a  Russian  nation,  or  for  the  power  that  misrules  it. 

If  it  is  cowardice  in  one  man  to  let  the  wayfarer  be  outraged  and  he  standing 
by, — ^if  it  is  baseness  in  one  man  to  defer  the  defence  of  right  to  some  care  for 
his  own  pocket, — ^if  it  is  a  villainy  for  any  one  man  to  quibble  out  of  a  manifest 
duty* — so  is  it  cowardly,  base,  and  villainous  in  the  nation  (which  is  only  a 
combination  of  so  many  men)  to  permit  outrage,  to  defer  the  defence  of  right, 
to  quibble  out  of  the  requirements  of  duty. 

But  our  Mussulman-hater  has  no  idea  of  evading  duty.  lie  has  only  his 
))eculiar  methods  of  performing  it.  He  does  not  indeed  fight  against  outrage 
(even  when  Outrageous  is  a  customer) ;  but  he  arbitrates. 

Now,  did  he  offer  arbitration  when  he  caught  in  liis  pocket  the  hand  of  a 
thief,  who  indeed  might  have  needed  his  half-croA\Tis  ?  Not  he.  He  held  him 
firmly  till  the  poHce  came  up.     And  when  a  deaf  and  dumb  Cosback  or  a  wolf 
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13  Springing  at  his  throat,  will  he  talk  then  of  arbitration  ?  O,  llichard !  if 
arbitration  sen'es  not  in  the  private  exigence,  will  you  explain  to  us  the 
morality  of  the  public  difference  ? 

The  whole  talk  of  arbitration  amounts  to  this*:  That  Russian  has  robbed  a 
Turk  under  my  window.  If  the  Turk  grapples  with  him,  and  it  comes  to  a 
fight,  there'll  be  a  crowd,  my  windows  smashed,  customers  kept  away,  my  head 
broken,  Grod  knows  what — — ,  So  I  step  blandly  to  my  shop  door  and  say — *My 
good  Turk !  you  are  not  so  strong  as  this  Russian,  you'll  surely  be  thrashed, 
and  I'm  a  deal  too  busy  to  interfere.  Better  let  him  keep  what  he  has.  Go 
along  both  of  you,  foolish  fellows!  and  settle  it  over  a  pot  of  tea.*  There's  the 
whole  rationale  of  arbitration,  which  suits  very  well  either  the  thief  or  the  per- 
mitter.     Of  course  nobody  thinks  that  permitter  means  accomplice. 

But  the  Turk's  *a  rogue  too.*  Then  there's  a  pretty  lot  of  you.  What  says 
that  for  the  right  of  wronging  liim  ?  This  Turk  has  *no  business  in  Europe.'  Is 
it  the  business  of  the  Russian  to  turn  him  out  ? 

There's  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  this  as  in.  all  other  human  questions.  Ascer- 
tam  which  way  it  is,  and  point  your  cannon  accordingly.  It  is  of  no  worth 
using  small  arms  for  great  distances;  and  speaking-trumpets  carry  only  sound. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  They  are  not  fools  in  our  Counting-house !  But 
it  is  convenient  to  be  blind  sometimes.  Yes,  so  blind  that  the  Aberdeens  and 
Alberts  and  other  'leading  statesmen*  make  a  convenience  of  you. 

Convenient  to  the  Counting-house !  Is  it  convenient  for  the  nation  ?  Is  it 
convenient  that  a  nation  should  not  determine  the  morality  of  these  national 
questions  ?  Your  fast  man  may  make  light  of  the  'everlasting  bonfire;'  but  the 
immoral  nation  is  damned  upon  earth.    That  is  not  so  convenient. 

What  says  the  national  conscience  upon  this  Turkish  Question  ?  Why  is  not 
the  answer  given  not  only  in  words  but  in  earnest  deeds  ?    Why  indeed ! 

The  very  name  of  Poland  has  been  erased  from  the  map  of  Europe,  yet  in 
their  exile  the  Poles  speak  as  a  nation;  have  spoken  and  are  prepared  to  act» 
England  standing  in  her  strength  has  not  yet  spoken.  Two  or  three  un-English 
knaves,  stolen  into  the  chair  of  Cromwell,  speak  for  England  most  traitorous 
words  that  should  make  every  Englishman  ashamed.     O  my  Country  I 


ENGLAND   ONCE. 


EyGiAKD  once  was  truthful-hearted, 

England  once  had  earnest  will: 
Has  her  strength  of  life  departed  ? 

Is  her  courage  tamed  and  still  P 
England  once  had  hero-daring. 

Honour  walk'd  beside  her  then : 
Have  her  women  ceased  from  bearing 

Honest  and  heroic  men  ? 
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England  once  had  care  to  merit, 

On  the  firm  land,  on  the  waves. 
History's  wreaths :  do  we  inherit 

Nothing  but  our  heroes'  graves  ? 
Say  they — We  have  lost  the  daring 

T\liich  made  England  glorious  then: 
And  our  women  cease  from  bearing 

Honest  and  heroic  men. 


England  once  could  laugh  at  danger: 

Worcester's  victoiy — ^Florez'  fight — 
Taught  the  tyrant  and  the  stranger 

To  respect  our  English  might. 
Shall  we  blush  for  Grenville's  daring, 

Cromwell's  triumph  ?    Only  when 
English  dames  are  shamed  from  bearing 

Honest  and  heroic  men. 

England*  once  had  statesmen  able. 

Patriots  godly,  brave  and  wise ; 
English  policy  was  stable,— 

Love  of  Truth  and  hate  of  Lies. 
Cunning  now,  too  dull  for  daring, 

Skulketh  in  the  Lion's  den : 
English  women  cease  from  bearing 

Honest  and  heroic  men. 

England  once  had  merchant-princes,— 

Now  she  has  but  millionaries: 
Danger  doth  but  frown,  she  winces; 

Duty  calls,  she  nothing  cares. 
O  for  that  old  knightly  daring 

Drake  and  Davis  taught  us  when 
English  dames  were  famed  for  bearing 

Honest  and  heroic  men! 


Where  are  England's  gallant  bowmen  ? 

Where  the  shafts  that  ne'er  fell  short  ? 
Where  are  England's  lusty  yeomen  ? 

Wbere  the  hearts  of  Azincourt  ? 
W^here  is  Tyler's  noble  daring  ? 

Villeins  were  not  villains  then ; 
Peasant  dames  were  royal — ^bearing 

Honest  and  heroic  men. 
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Sordid  selHslmess  for  valour, 

Aascal  peace  for  honest  fame, 
And  the  livery  of  pallor 

For  the  hue  of  noble  shame; 
Coward  craft  instead  of  daring : 

So  shall  Cobden  have  it — when 

English  wives  are  shamed  for  bearing 

Honest  and  heroic  men. 

Spaktacus. 


THE  POLISH  ANNIVERSARY: 

\C0m7nemarated  at  Uanoter-Square  Eooms,  London,  November  29,  1853.] 


As  the  revival  of  Polish  agitation  in  England,  again  to  make  the  sacred  cause 
of  Poland  dear  as  of  old  to  English  hearts, — as  the  first  public  manifestation  in 
England  of  the  European  Central  Democratic  Committee, — and  as  the  first 
open  recognition  of  English  Republicanism  as  one  with  European  Kcpub- 
licanism, — for  many  a  day  there  has  been  no  meeting  so  important  •  as  that 
which  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  November  last  the  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Insukrection.  It  was  the  first  public  gathering  of 
representatives  of  European  Nationalities,  in  Poland's  name  and  in  their  own  to 
demand  help  of  England,  and  to  proclaim  on  English  soil  the  new  campaign 
against  the  Unholy  Alliance  of  Kings. 

Mr  "Worcell  (Member  of  the  Polish  Central  Democratic  Committee  and  of 
the  European  Central  Democratic  Committee)  took  the  chair,  and,  excusing  him- 
self frcfm  speaking,  on  account  of  illness,  called  on  his  friend  Mr  Linton  to  read 
the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  POLISH  COMMITTEE. 

In  calling  together,  for  a  general  and  solemn  commemoration  of  the  twenty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  the  representatives  of  so  many 
dif  erent  nationalities,  the  Polish  Democratic  Committee  needs  to  explain  its 
motive :  that  motive  is  the  new  era  which  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Turks  seems  to  be  opening  for  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  peoples. 

"V^Tiile  Poland  was  not  called  upon  to  resume  her  interrupted  but  unendcd 
struggle,  the  commemoration  of  her  last  national  elTort  was  merely  an  encourage- 
ment for  her  sons  to  persevere,  and  an  occasion  for  profound  and  sad,  although 
g^rious^  lessons  for  them. 

And  when  the  end  of  oiir  revolution  shall  have  been  attained,  old  errors 
amended,  old  omissions  supplied,  and  the  people  of  Poland  established  in  the 


•  For  which  assertion  let  us  ask  pardon  of  our  old  enemy  the  7?w«,  the  representative 
of  shopkeeping  and  diplomatic  cowardice,  and  of  our  ingenuous,  not  to  say  liberal  *  friend' 
Ike  leader  and  repi-csentative  of  nothing:  both  of  which  esteemed  i-rints  consider  thc: 
mcctiuif  of  no  [Kilitieal  inipoi'tance. 
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fuUiiess  of  their  national,  political,  and  social  ri*2;lits,  then  this  same  anniversary, 
celebrated  on  our  o^vn  reconquered  soil,  will  be  an  occasion  of  joyfid  and 
glorious  congratulations,  a  grand,  universal,  national  festival. 

But  now,  when  our  cliicf  enemy  is  for  the  first  time  since  1S30  staved  in  his* 
onward  course  toward  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  hereditary  ambitious  schemes,  wlien 
this  enemy  happens  to  be  the  key-stone  of  European  absolutism,  but  for  whom 
four  years  ago  the  whole  rotlen  edifice  of  the  unholy  alliance  of  kings  against 
peoples  would  have  cnimblcd  to  pieces  everywhere,  from  Hungary  to  Venice 
and  to  Rome, — ^now,  when  Russian  Tzarism,  this  Tartar-Byzantine  excrescence 
ingrafted  upon  the  oaken  stem  of  a  stout  and  strong  Slavonian  race,  is  tottering 
under  the  weiglit  of  its  own  crimes,  it  is  for  us,  the  eldest  and  most  aggrieved 
of  its  victims,  before  beginning  the  grent  battle  of  Humanity,  to  call  forth  to  our 
sister  nations — *Tlie  hour  of  deliverance  strikes,'  Therefore  tliis  aimiversary  is 
neither  a  mere  commemoration  of  past  events,  nor  a  posthumous  triumph  for 
bygone  glory,  but  an  appeal  from  Poland  to  Europe  and  to  the  world,  a  mani- 
festation of  life  in  tlie  sliadow  of  death,  a  link  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
a  summons,  an  act  of  alliancc,  an  oath,  like  that  at  Grutli,  on  the  altar  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  nor  an  oath  only,  but  a  deed. 

Therefore  you  see  here,  side  by  side  with  Poles,  the  men  who  proclaimed  the 
Republic  at  the  Hotel-de-Villc  in  Paris;  those  who  upon  the  abandoned  Papal 
tlirone  planted  their  sublime  Imnner  of  God  and  the  People;  those  who  at 
Berlin,  Viemui,  Dresden,  and  Carlsruhe,  made  kings  to  doff  their  hats  in  homage 
to  the  peoples'  royal  will;  those  who  in  Hungary  threw  off  allegiance  to  an 
emperor,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  power  from  liim  to  the  enfranchised 
slaves — to  the  whole  people  of  HungJiry. 

Therefore  you  see  beside  us  the  noble  sons  of  future,  free,  democratic,  pro- 
gressive Russia,  who,  successors  of  the  Mouravieffs  and  Pestel,  have  entered 
iuto  fraternal  alliance  witli  the  democracy  of  Poland,  forming  at  once  a  treaty 
between  two  hitherto  divided  nations,  and  between  the  mart\TS  and  future  con- 
querors  of  Russian  freedom. 

Therefore,  also,  we  have  invited  to  this  fraternal  gathering  of  nations  those 
sons  of  England  who  sympathize  with  freedom  even  beyond  their  omi  shores 
and  believe  in  international  duties  as  well  as  national  rights.  We  hereby  fulfil 
our  own  sacred  duty,  and  render  a  worthy  homage  to  the  hospitable  land  wldch 
affords  us  shelter,  by  placing  our  fraternal  manifestation  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  people,  and  consecrating  upon  English  soil  an  altar  to  universal 
brotherhood. 

To  yon  all  we  have  something  to  say;  from  each  sometliing  to  hear. 

The  time  for  contention  and  dispute  between  fellow-democrats,  the  season  of 
mere  words,  is  passed.  The  time  of  union  for  common  action  is  come:  union  around 
the  most  conspicuous  banner,  and  with  the  most  strongly  organized  body. 
Here  then  W3  have  no  new  matters  to  settle,  no  still  undecided  resolutions  to 
pass.  We  have  but  to  express  a  ready  will  and  give  the  pledges  of  our  fidelity. 
Each  of  the  different  nationalities  will  give  its  o^vn,  and  these  united  in  a  single 
fascis,  by  ithe  ties  of  fraternity,  will  constitute  our  common  standard  in  the 
ensuing  struggle. 
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*  Poland,  who  has  convoked  yon,  begins  by  laying  down  her  pledge;  that 
pledge  is  the  Revolution  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  of  which  the  blood 
and  glory  of  Grochof  and  Ostrolenka)**  the  voluntary  exile  of  her  junimierable 
sons,  her  suppressed  conspiracies,  her  martyrs,  the  Cracow  manifesto  of  1846, 
the  massacres  of  Gallicia,  the  prisoners  of  Berlin  and  Kofstein,  those  condemned 
to  the  mines  in  Siberia,  the  combatants  at  Ksionz  and  Miloslav,  at  Rome, 
Dresden,  Baden,  Isaschek,  and  Temesvar,  and  wherever  liberty's  banner  has 
been  uplifted,  are  but  continuations.  "VVliat  Poland  was  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  November,  1830,  what  she  has  been  since,  she  now  is.  Ready  again  in  the 
fullness  of  her  life,  at  the  first  call  of  events,  to  complete  the  work  which  on 
this  night  twenty-three  years  ago  she  boldly  began.     This  is  Poland's  pledge. 

Listen  to  what  we  have  now  to  say. 

Now  that  the  war  is  begun,  beware  of  an  untimely  peace ! 

Beware  of  the  wounded  wolf !     If  not  killed,  he  will  kill  you. 

So  will  RussLin  Tzarisiii,  if  Turkey  shoidd  be  constrained  to  conclude  a 
peace  upon  the  Pruth  out  of  respect  for  former  unjust  and  liberticide  treaties, 
before  the  peoples  arc  up,  before  the  nations  that  have  fallen  a  prey  to  Russia 
are  again  free  to  repel  its  power,  before  Poland  has  arisen  to  separate  Russia 
from  her  accomplices,  and  fill  her  hand  Mith  work  for  the  sake  of  even  her  own 
subjects. 

If  Turkey  be  so  constrained,  the  three  partitioning  powers  will  be  not  only 
as  strong  as  ever,  but  much  stronger,  as  their  own  internal  enemy  will  have 
been  again  cheated  of  his  hopes,  and  left  a  prey  to  their  revenge. 

Then  Russia  will  have  only  recoiled  to  better  spring  upon  its  prey,  to  seize 
Constantinople,  to  become  at  one  fell  swoop  master  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
— lord  of  Europe.  * 

"What,  then,  is  it  we  all  have  to  do?  Tlie  oppressed  to  become  free:  the  free 
not  to  allow  their  nilers  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  struggle  toward  freedom. 

Of  this  stniggle  the  war  in  Turkey  is  but  the  beginning. 

This,  on  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  her  revolution,  is  Poland's  last  cry 
from  her  tomb.  When  once  she  has  risen  again  she  will  have  but  to  congratu- 
late Europe  upon  the  final  conquest  of  liberty  for  all. 

M.  ZiENCOwicz  (Member  of  the  Polish  Central  Committee)  read  the  same 
address  in  Polish,  and  M.  Gouache  in  French. 

Mr  A.  Herz£X  (a  Russian)  spoke  for  Russia : — 

CitizGis! — It  is  fire  years,  this  29th  of  November,  since  my  friend  Michael  Bakounin 
appeared  at  the  tribune,  at  a  Polish  Meeting  held  in  Paris.  He  then  proposed  an  alliance 
betvTcen  Democratic  Poland  and  the  revolutionary  Russians. 

Poland  amnesties  us:  breaking  the  partnership  which  naturally  exhts  between  a  people 


**  The  battle  of  Grorhof  (a  village  near  Warsaw)  was  fought  on  the  23th  of  February, 
'31.    That  of  Ostrolcnka  on  the  26th  of  May  in  the  same  year. 

At  Ksionz,  April  29,  '48,  the  Poles,  who  had  trusted  the  'revolutionary*  King  of  Prussia, 
were  treacherously  attacked  by  the  Pnissian  forces.  400  men  fought  their  way  through 
6,000.  On  the  30th,  at  Miloslav,  Mieroslawski,  with  3000  men,  mostly  armed  with  scythes, 
completely  routed  General  Colomb,  with  10,000  Prussians. 

The  Hungarians  owed  the  victory  of  Isaschek  to  the  valour  of  the  Polish  Legion. 
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aiid  Hb  govemmcat,  she  reaches  forth  her  hand  to  xa,  for  she  knows  how  deep  a  hate 
jjosKesscs  ufl  against  the  rule  of  Pctersbur^h,  and  she  begins  to  love  us  for  this  hate. 

1  present  niysi-lf  before  my  Polish  friends  not  as  an  isokted  indi\idiud  denying  his 
country,  snaking  to  have  his  origin  forgotten,  but,  on  the  eontrarj',  1  boldly  avow  both  my 
love  for  Ru!isia  and  my  not-to-bc-shakcn  faith  ill  the  rcvolutionarj'  future  of  my  eouutrj. 

And  it  is  thus  that  they  accept  me,  as  the  accidental  representative  of  a  future  Russia, 
of  a  Russia  which  abhors  the  misdeeds  of  its  govenunrnt,  wluich  swks  to  wui^h  out  the 
blood  of  the  Polish  martyrs  by  labouring  for  the  emanci])ation  of  Poland. 

Citizens!  when  the  Poles  reach  out  their  scarred  hands  to  Rit^sians  in  sign  of  recon- 
ciliation, is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  revolutionary  elcnu'uts  iu  Rnsi^ia?     'Jo 
the  Poles,  the  implacable  and  natural  enemies  of  oflicial  Riui:<ia,  bclougs  the  honour  of 
ha\ing  better  judged  the  Rusi^iaiis  than  others  have  done. 

There  arc  )  ct  some  men  who  can  not  fit  together  in  their  heads  the  words  BrvofutionUi 
and  Russian.  In  pronomicing  the  word  Russia,  they  think  always  of  the  Tzar,  the  Knout 
and  Siberia,,  of  a  half-savage  people  kneeling  before  a  l)a}:ii-Iiama  in  ouifonii  and  jack- 
boots, and,  going  no  farther,  they  pass  judgement,  lliey  talk  of  the  fraternity  of  people*, 
the  alliance  of  nations,  and  arc  content  to  jodgc  one  of  the  va.stest  countries  in  the  world  in 
this  fashion. 

Since  absolutism- has  ceased  to  be  only  Russian,  since  it  has  become  coutiucutd,  Enropetn* 
it  is  easier  for  us  to  explain  our  position. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  govermnental  form  represents  the  comjdcte  formida  of  the  popular 
life,  csiiecially  in  a  time  of  crisis  like  ours,  when  Humanity  is  changing  its  skin,  vihen 
the  whole  world  is  giving  wa]i,  and  a  new  world  knocks  at  the  door;  when  govemraeutft 
prove  to  us  every  day  their  impoteuce,  not  only  to  give  libcdy  to  the  peoples,  but  even 
to  keep  them  in  slavery . 

Ami  this  is  not  all.  The  historical  development  of  Riusi^ia  has  bceu  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  ^Yest;  moreover  the  expnysion  of  revolutionary  tcndcuccs  and  even  the 
teudences  themselves  of  this  country  do  not  coincide  with  the  phases  of  the  European  re- 
volution—  the  past  revolution:  but  perhaps  they  have  as  much  afliuity  with  the  future 
revolution, 

Russia  is  a  coimtry  of  the  greatest  contradictions,  of  the  most  flagrant  antinomies. 
(i)]nmunism  below  and  des^wtism  on  high,  and  between  the  two  a  fluctimtiug  nobility, 
fearing  a  jacquerie  from  beneath  and  the  hulks  from  above,  and  carrying  at  its  heai-t, 
along  with  a  revolting  degradation  and  depravity,  revolutionaiy  passions  concentrated  and 
ardent,  ^t  is  from  them  have  come  forth  the  Pestels  and  the  Mouravicfs,  the  Pctro- 
rhofskys  ^  and  the  Bakouniui;. 

With  us  there  is  no  stopping  half-way:  we  arc  stationary  or  go  right  to  the  end. 

Pestel  asked  no  less  than  a  social  revolution.     Before  1825 1 

}f  Bakomiin  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood,  it  has  been  on  acconnt  of  his  socialism. 

All  that  chains  you  to  the  old  world  has  no  existence  for  us.  Russia  breaks  at  once  all 
the  bonds  of  religion,  tradition,  bikI  authority,  has  nothing  to  manage,  nothing  to  conserve, 
nothing  to  love.  But  verj'  much  to  hate.  Its  position  T\'ith  regard  to  the  old  world  is 
precisely  that  of  the  proletarians :  it  has  had  nothing  but  miseiy,  serfdom,  tears,  and  shame. 

So  these  two  disinherited  ones  vill  have  a  common  resui-n^ction:  the  social  revolution. 

It  is  true  we  ore  but  a  small  minority  in  Riu^sia;  and  we  have  remained  the  more  pow- 


"  Petrochofsky  was  th<*  founder  of  a  secret  sotictv,  end  the  chief  of  the  last  conajuraey 
discovered  iu  Rossia,«-that  of  1840.     He  was  eonicnmcd  in  18M). 
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erlcss  through  having  kept  ourselves  too  far  aloof  from  our  own  peo^ile  and  much  too  near 
to  the  political  parties  of  the  West.  These  parties  had  a  transitory  meaning  for  Europe; 
but  none  at  all  for  Russia.     This  has  at  last  been  felt;  aqd  there  our  future  begins. 

However,  no  illusions.  We  arc  still  feeble;  but  do  you  really  believe  that  the  cm- 
])eror  Nicholas  is  as  strong  as  he  is  said  to  be?    I  will  throw  some  doubt  on  it. 

They  make  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  a  sort  of  bugbear,  a  bluebeard;  they  have  so  talked 
and  written  about  him,  that  they  have' really  taken  firight.  The  continent  has  fallen  so 
low  that  from  all  points  of  Europe  they  see  approach,  like  the  commander's  statue  (in 
Don  Giovanni),  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  a  block  of  ice,  threatening  notes  and  protocohi, 
commanding  armies  of  siiies,  diplomatic  agents,  and  German  princes.  This  position  has 
been  made  for  him  by  the  Reaction.  But  the  weakness,  the  dastardliness,  of  the  conser- 
vatives does  not  constitute  a  real  force  for  the  Tzar.     It  is  not  of  his  own  essence. 

At  last,  thank  God !  his  head  is  turned,  and  for  once  he  thinks  that  he  is  really  the 
arbiter  of  Euro^je  and  of  Asia:  so  he  descends  into  the  arena.  W^ell,  what  has  he  done 
after  all  his  noise  and  ultimatum,  and  Meiischikof  and  Gortchakof,  and  catholic  Te-Deums 
at  Olmutz  and  Lutheran  parades  at  Potsdam,  and  manifestoes  with  texts  fi'om  the  Bible 
and  texts  from  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk-Camardzi  ? 

AH  he  has  managed  to  do  ibr  the  orthodox  Greek  church  has  been  to  get  himself  wcI] 
beat«n  by  Omar  Pasha  and  to  pick  the  pocket  of  a  poor  Wallachian  Hospodai*.  Events 
may  change,  but  the  honours  remain  \('ith  Abdul-Medjid. 

And  yet,  Citizensl  Russia  herself  is  strong.  But  the  imperial  power  such  as  it  now  is 
can  not  call  out  this  strength:  it  is  a  vicious  and  degenerate  institution. 

Russian  imperialism,  which  from  its  beginning  has  been  nothing  but  an  anlicipated 
BonapartUm  (cheer*),  is  neither  Russian  nor  Slavonian.  *  It  has  no  root,  is  provisional, 
temporary,  a  dictature,  a  perpetual  state  of  siege  elevated  to  the  height  of  a  governmental 
principle.  It  corresponded  to  the  exigences  of  a  given  time,  but  the  country,  becoming 
enfeebled  under  the  somnolent  rule  of  the  Tzars,  required  awakening,  strengthening, 
and  to  be  launched  upon  new  ways.  Thus  perhaps  imperialism  was  necessary  in  the  time 
of  Peter;  and  thus  it  has  become  absurd  in  the  time  of  Nicholas.  And  this  is  why  his  sad, 
^oomy,  and  heavy  reign  has  been  so  astonishingly  barren  and  void  of  capacity. 

The  imperial  power  had  reached  its  height  at  the  moment  of  the  fcdl  of  Napoleon : 
when  Alexander  entered  Paris  with  his  suite  of  kings,  whom  he  kept  from  pillage  and 
from  theft.  The  grand  vocation  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  madness  of  the  Napoleon 
epoch  crushed  him.  He  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  x)art;  his  bent  figure  perfectly  ex- 
pressed that  a  too-heavy  load  was  weighing  on  him.  Distraught  and  melancholy,  he  went 
to  stretch  himself,  alone  and  unnoticed,  in  a  little  port  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Hardly  were  the  news  spread  of  his  death,  when  the  true  heir  made  his  rights  respected. 

The  true  heir  was  not  Constantine,  nor  Nicholas. 

It  was  the  insurrection  upon  Isaac's  plain.  (Loud  cheers)  The  struggle  was  imminent, 
perhaps  the  defeat  also:  but  the  character  of  the  struggle  is  too  closely  connected  with  the 
person  of  the  conqueror  not  to  say  some  words  of  him. 

Alexander  had  been  taught  by  La  Harpe  and  educated  by  Catherine.  He  had  witnessed 
the  gnat  rcvolntion,  had  been  a  player  in  the  bloody  stake  for  empire.  He  had 
acquired  a  certain  intellect  like  his  cotemporaries  and  the  civilized  manners  of  a  weU- 
bred  man. 

The  man  who  followed  Alexander,  the  Agamemnon  of  the  Reaction,  was  quite  another 
thing.  His  reminiscences  went  not  beyond  the  barracks  of  the  imperial  guard.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  guards,  and  on  the  parade-ground.  He  was  under  age  when  his 
fiitiiar  went  mad  and  was  assassinated.    Hit  mother,  a  good  simple  German,  was  nil- 
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absorbed  in  ctiqaette  and  fanning.  His  eldest  brother  bad  enoagh  to  do  with  Napoleon; 
and  Constantiue  could  only  deprave  him.  No  one  looked  on  him  as  the  future  Emperor; 
the  heir  of  the  throne  was  Congtantinc.  No  charitable  soul  ever  took  care  of  him  to  pre- 
vent his  heart  from  hardening  in  this  atmosj^ere  of  pacific  bivouacs  and  riding-schools. 
He  ascended  the  throne,  knowing  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  his  time;  he  took  the  revolution 
for  an  insubordination.  He  wrote,  referring  to  the  insurrection  of  December  26th,  that  it 
was  on  the  day  of  ihe  defence  of  the  Winter  Falace, 

Along  with  that  be  has  a  barrack  hatred  of  science,  the  officer's  hatred  of  whate\'er  i» 
not  military,  the  superior's  hatred  of  everything  like  a  reply ;  a  frantic  love  of  absolute 
power  and  passive  obedience;  and  all  this  without  any  determined  object,  without  an  ideal 
without  even  any  eccentricity. 

One  can  not  say  he  has  wanted  time.  His  sad  reign  has  lasted  twenty-seven  years, 
and  he  has  absolutely  done  nothing,  except  as  autocrat,  for  his  autocracy. 

The  type  of  his  works  is  the  war  in  the  Caucasus,  which,  after  absorbing  whole  armies, 
is  exactly  where  it  was  twenty-five  years  back. 

He  has  decimated,  martyred,  oppressed,  assimilated  Poland ;  and  he  dares  not  move  a 
battalion,  for  Poland  is  always  ready  to  rise  against  him. 

In  Russia  he  has  persecuted  books  and  schools,  professors  and  authors,  thought  and 
speech.     And  in  1849  they  discovered  revolutionary  clubs  at  three  paces  from  the  Palace. 

He  made  war  upon  Turkey  in  1828:  that  is  to  say  he  let  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  perish  in  that  country  of  tyi)hus  and  the  plague,  without  really  obtaining  anything. 

When  he  conquers  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  bought  some  Georgey,  some  ixTetchei 
Pasha,  some  traitor  or  other. 

Decidedly  he  is  a  very  unhappy  man.  (Laughter)  And  he  feels  it.  Wherefore  he  i» 
so  restless  and  so  sombre. 

The  life  which  thirty  yeais^nce  yet  remained  in  the  Winter  Falace,  and  which  he  drove 
away,  will  never  return  to  it.  No  great  capacity,  jio  intellect  beyond  the  common,  comes 
to  his  aid.  Nicholas  governs  the  state  by  his  ordinances,  by  his  copying  clerks.  It  is 
easy;  but  nothing  comes  of  it.    Theft,  collusions,  perversions,  are  organized  into  a  system. 

He  would  dispatch  an  army :  it  dies  upon  the  way,  of  famine  and  im'sery.  He  would 
emancipate  the  peasants :  they  point  out  to  him  the  bloody  series  of  his  predecessors,  slain 
by  the  nobles.  He  no  longer  would  emancipate:  they  foretell  a  jacquerie  and  Pougatchof.' 
The  minister  of  the  interior  denounces  to  him  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  police,  guilty  of 
extortion  practised  on  the  inhabitants  of  Petersburgh: — *I  know  it* — replies  Nicholas — 
I  sleep  tranquilly,  for  this  man  watches  over  me.' 

Do  you  think  such  a  government  is  strong  ? 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  hazards  a  war  against  Turkey,  knowing  very  well  that  if 
monardiical  Europe  likes  not  to  sec  him  at  Constantinople,  it  Hkes  less  to  see  the  Republic 
— ^the  real  republic,  understand — at  Paris.  The  European  Monarchies,  from  the  fero- 
cious carnage-colour  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  'honest  and  moderate'  tone  of  the  kings 
of  Belgium  and  Turin,  dare  not  engage  in  a  serious  war  against  the  Tzar.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  Txar  in  their  own  bosoms.  • 

Nor  is  it  any  the  more  for  a  Bonaparte,  a  wretch  covered  with  blood,  French  and 


^  Pougatchof  was  the  Cossack  leader  of  a  formidable  insurrection  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  He  maintained  his  position  during  a  whole  month,  and  had 
foiff  provinces  under  him.  He  was  at  length  put  down,  and,  being  betrayed  to  the  Em- 
press* generals,  was  executed  at  Moscow  on  the  10th  of  June,  177B.  This  revolt  cost  the 
HTes  of  100,000  men. 
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Baman  Uood,  a  despot  by  birth  and  a  tyrant  by  race,  to  itrike  a  blow  ai^ainst  bis  coUeague 
at  Petenborgb.  He  has  too  much  need  of  him.  Besides  it  is  not  for  kings,  our  enemies, 
to  work  for  us. 

Let  OS  work  for  ourselves,  and  join  our  forces.  'When' — ^wrote  to  me,  some  days  fiQoe, 
my  venerable  friend  Michelet— *the  Poles  unite  with  the  Rufl«iaiis,  what  hate  can  hold 
out?* 

To  our  union,  Citizens  I — to  PoUnd  so  great  in  her  unequal  struggle,  so  persevering  in 
her  heroism,  so  sublime  in  her  misfortunes  1  But  also  to  the  revdutioiiaiy  minority  in 
Rossial 

Permit  me  to  exclaim  in  Rnssian^^Loug  live  Poland  indi^endent  and  Russia  free  I 

Mr  W.  J.  LrsTON  followed ; — 

"^rVhy  are  we  Englishmen  here  to-night?  Why  does  an  ^gggligbrniin  stand  among  the 
Refugees  to  speak  his  word  for  European  hopes?  Because,  while  there  are  BngUshmen 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  faith  of  Milton  and  of  Cromwell,  iingland  shall  not  be  divorced 
from  Europe.  Because,  while  there  are  Englishmen  who  desire  to  be  worthy  of  Enghmd's 
old  republican  glories,  it  is  their  duty  to  stand  by  the  republicans  of  other  landr  and 
guarantee  their  promises  of  the  Universal  Republic.  Therefore  we  Englishmen  listen  to- 
night to  the  chiefs  of  the  European  army;  therefore  I  am  bold  to  speak  my  English  word 

for  England :  and  one  word  methinks  ought  to  be  enough ^Warl  feheert)  If  Engligif^ 

as  one  man  would  earnestly  and  distinctly  speak  that  word,  the  hopes  of  Freedom  would 
be  as  swift  as  they  are  sure. 

War! —  War  against  the  Tiear,  war  against  despotism,  war  against  wrong.  What  other 
can  be  the  duty  of  England,  the  duty  of  every  nation — a  people  organised  to  serve  God, 
to  worship  the  True  and  the  Everlasting? — ^There  was  a  time  when  England  was  so  or- 
ganized: when  Vane  sate  at  her  council-board,  when  Milton  spoke  her  will,  and  Blake 
■nd  Cnnnwell  did  it.  In  the  day  when  England  had  an  honest  government  and  men 
for  nilers,  a  far  less  wrong  than  this  invasion  of  Turkey  had  kindled  such  a  beacon  on 
ber  white-faced  cliffis  as  should  have  lit  the  remotest  lands  along  their  path  of  vengeance. 

Now,  if  Richard  Cobden*s  word  is  to  be  taken,  we  ought  to  be  heedless  of  iigury  to 
others,  n^ectful  of  honour,  abandoners  of  Duty.  And  indeed  such  cowardice  might  be 
but  consistent  beneath  the  rule  of  all  those  creeping  things  called  statesmen  now  hiding  in 
the  crown  that  once  was  worn  by  an  Elizabeth  and  an  Alfred.  With  a  Court  (I  have 
notUng  to  do  here  with  private  respectability)  which  is  kin  and  kind  to  every  rascal  royalty 
in  Europe  ^A^«r^,^-with  such  vice-royaltiea  as  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  and  Russell,  the 
petty  intriguers  who  have  not  the  manliness  to  be  anything  else  than  the  tools  of  Austria 
and  the  Tzar  {cheen), — ^it  might  be  but  consistent  that  the  whole  country  should  be 
cowardly  to  the  core. 

But  Hampden's  England  ean  not  be  so  vile.  The  self-seeking,  oommercial,  dipbmatic, 
peace-mongeting  shabbinessea  that  have  made  England  seem  but  as  a  nest  of  vermin  are 
not  natural  to  our  life.  We  are  not  a  people  of  dastards.  There  is  a  heart,  I  beUeve, 
even  under  the  sleekest  broad-doth;  I  know  there  is  under  the  worst  coat  of  the  working- 
man.  I  am  here  to-night  to  say  that  the  true-hearted  honest  working-men  of  England 
have  but  one  wish  in  this  matter, — that  their  word  is  mine, — ^that  their  voice  is  unani- 
mous for  war.    War  against  the  Tzar.    War  for  European  freedom. 

I  believe  that  every  patriot  soul  in  England  is  eager  for  this  righteous  war.  {Lou4 
deem) 

I  believe  that  if  our  government  dared  ask  the  people's  will — that  word  War  would  be 
so  thundered  back,  the  very  reverberation  would  shake  them  from  their  seats.  They  do 
not  aak  it,  for  it  might  drive  them  too  toi  and  spoil  the  game  they  intend  to  pUy :  the 
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game  oC  Kicholat  and  GaDician  Mettenndi,  the  game  of  the  tyrants  evetywhere,  to  whom, 
whether  it  be  anm  or  armistice,  they  are  plotting  to  betray  at  onee  the  liberties  of  Europe 
and  the  honoor  of  this  V-nff^nA  lliey  are  baaeenongh  forthat  while  we  are  fools  enoo^ 
to  leave  them  power. 

'Why  do  we  leave  them  power?' —  Why  are  not  all  men  honest?  Why  is  Wxtmg 
crowned,  and  Apathy  easily  bribed,  and  honester  llioDght  so  circomspect,  so  cautioDs,  and 
so  constitutionally  afraid  ?  Need  I  tay  more  ?  I  woold  not  blush  too  deeply  for  my 
countiymen  in  the  pretence  of  the  leaders  of  insorrectionaiy  Europe.  But  beUere  that, 
however  slow-thouj^ted  we  may  be,  England  at  length  begins  to  know  her  duty — to  per- 
ceive that  interest  is  but  the  follower  of  dnty.  Her  wrath  is  rising  at  the  shameful  tricks 
that  have  been  played  in  her  name,  dishonouring  her  through  Europe ;  she  begins  to  see 
that  these  treaties  of  Vienna  were  a  conspiracy  against  England  too ;  that  even  into  her 
own  side  pierced  the  dagger  that  murdered  Poland.  No!  not  murdered.  Poland  can  not 
be  murdered.  The  mangled  limbs  shall  be  found  and  brought  together,  and  the  life  that 
now  lingers  in  these  noble  remains  reanimate  a  living  and  a  mighty  nation. 

War  with  Russia.  I  know  as  well  as  Cobden  and  Aberdeen  what  that  means.  I  know 
that  it  means  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia  too.  I  know  that,  honestly  carried  out  and 
no  sham  war  to  procure  a  despots'  peace,  it  means  the  resurrection  of  Poland,  the 
insurrection  of  Italy  and  Hungary.  I  know  that  it  means  convulsion  in  Europe ;  the 
shattering  to  pieces  of  the  Tzar,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  imperial  tyrant  of  whatever  name. 
I  know  too  that  in  their  fall  all  the  lesser  tyrannies  will  be  dragged  down  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  No  wonder  it  is  dreaded  by  old  women  and  whigs  and  waiteh  on  provi- 
dence aud  hangers-on  at  courts.  I  know  it  means  a  new  arrangement  instead  of  the 
])resent  dismemberment  of  Europe.  It  means  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peoples.  It  means 
a  Polish  nation  and  a  Russian  nation,  a  Germany  rid  of  her  hydra-headed  monarchy,  an 
Italy  with  Mazzini  again  at  Rome,  a  France  gloriously  avenged  of  her  present  ignominy, 
an  England  worthy  of  what  England  was.  Let  it  mean  all  this.  And  if  all  this  was 
calamity,  still  wo  would  say — '  let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  &11.'  As  it  is, 
however,  I  say — let  justice  be  done  and  these  glad  heavens  descend  swiftly  upon  our  sad 
and  storm-bewildered  earth. 

War  with  Russia  must  include  the  real  means  of  making  it  successful.  It  must  mean 
not  only  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  in  the  Baltic  also.  It  may  mean  the  bombardment 
of  Petersburgh,  the  sending  subsidies  and  men  to  dear  a  way  to  W^arsaw.  It  means 
every  honest  boldness  which  can  be  serviceable  for  the  utter  prostration  of  continental  des- 
]K)ti8m.    That  is  what  the  war  is  for. 

It  is  so  understanding  it,  that  in  the  name  of  the  Democracy  of  England,  in  the  name 
especially  of  the  Republicans  who  would  organize  that  democracy,  I  am  bold  to  add  one 
Englifth  voice  to  your  battle-shout: — ^War  against  the  T^arl  Down  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope!  W^ar  to  the  death  against  Wrong!  life  and  freedom  to  Poland  and 
Italy  I  to  Franco  and  Germany  I  to  Russia  and  to  England  I  Many  an  English  heart 
)X)ura  forth  its  prayer  through  me;  and  woidd  that  my  voice  was  trampet-toned  to  rouse 
the  deadest  sleeper  in  the  land,  tiU  the  whole  ])eople  rose  as  one  man  to  echo  it,  a  practi- 
cal people  to  pray  fervently  and  efiectually — God  speed  the  European  Republic ! 

Hero  in  London  we  cdebnte  once  more  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Insuirection. 
May  the  next  be  kept  at  Warsaw  I    The  first  feast  of  European  Redemption. 

The  ties  which  bind  England  to  Poland  are  not  but  of  yesterday.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  our  greatest  Englishman  dedicated  his  work  on  Education  to  a  Polish  friend.  Now 
Poland  is  one  glorious  leason  dedicated  to  us  and  to  the  worid.  Her  martyrs  tread  our 
hoBOured  streets.     Let  os  pave  their  homeward  w«y  with  help  soch  as  nay  suit  their 
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worth.  If  we  can  not  give  them  national,  let  lis  at  least  give  personal  help.  Let  it  be 
*aid  in  the  future:  the  English  people  always  deserved  well  of  Poland.  God  speed  her  cer- 
tain triumph  I  -  Again  I  say     God  speed  the  European  Republic ! 

Dk  Arnold  Ruge  ( the  German  Member  of  the  European  Central  Demo- 
cratic Conunittee)  spoke  next  in  German: — 

Onr  friends,  the  Poles,  have  wished  me  to  say  a  few  words  to-night  in  the  name  of  the 
Germans.  In  the  name  of  those  disgraced  and  debased  Germans  who  have  betrayed  both 
themselves  and  their  dearest  interests  to  the  Russians,  I  have  nothing  to  say:  hirt  in  the 
name  of  history,  and  those  eternal  principles  of  freedom  which  indissolubly  unite  us  to 
the  Poles,  I  am  about  to  speak;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  so,  if  he  can. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Germans  and  the  Skvonians  stand  toward  each  other  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  continent  that  every  difficulty  rises  from  its  perversion;  while 
every  political  question  may  be  settled  as  sopn  as  the  Germans  and  the  Slavonians  conic 
to  a  proper  understanding. 

The  first  relation  was  that  of  the  Germans  as  conquerors,  extirpating  the  Slavonians, 
their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  traditions.  From  the  Elbe  to  the  Baltic  the 
Slavonians  have  entirely  di9ap])eared. 

A  later  and  more  friendly  relation  was  that  of  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  lasted  so  long  as  their  rehgion  and  tlicir  institutions  remained  similar.  But 
when  the  Poles  preserved  Iwth  their  aristocracy  and  Catholicism,  and  the  Germans  intro- 
duced their  Reformation  and  their  despotism,  an  estrangement  took  place;  the  Polish 
Republic  fell  nnder  the  weight  of  its  own  errors,  and  under  the  blindness  of  the  German 
cabinets,  which  through  the  partition  of  Poland  lost  their  only  friends  among  the  Sla- 
vonians. 

Since  then  the  Germans  find  themselves  opposed  by  the  combined  force  and  hatred  of 
all  the  Slavonians  directed,  if  not  commanded  by,  Russia. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1848  occurred,  the  Slavoniitns — Russians,  Croats,  Cheklip — 
supported  the  counter-revolution :  thus  avenging  on  the  Gcnnans  the  oppression  they  had 
rzperienced  at  their  hands.  The  Germans,  even  those  bragging  Nationalists,  understand 
now  that  they  are  indeed  the  slaves  of  the  Slavonians. —  Their  Emperor  resides  at 
Petersburgh. 

It  is  true  the  Gcnnans  have  organized  the  Russian  tyranny,  and  are  at  this  moment 
the  real  springs  of  the  army  and  the  police,  the  Tzqi'b  only  means  of  government.  But 
now  the  question  is  no  more  a  national  one,  it  has  become  a  party-question.  The  parlies 
are  either  for  the  revolution  or  for  the  counter-revolution. 

For  her  own  freedom's  sake,  then,  Germany  should  not  only  have  freed  the  Poles  from 
the  prisons  of  Berlin,  but  likewise  redeemed  the  revolutionary  Polish  nation  from  the  re- 
actionary Russians.  If  by  their  education  the  Chckhs,  Croats,  and  Russians — slighted  as 
they  always  have  been — ^have  sided  with  the  reaction,  the  Poles  have  been  reared  for 
revolution.  Their  fate  has  deprived  them  of  all  other  hope,  and  it  is  only  through  a 
revolution  that  they  can  expect  the  regeneration  of  their  republic.  Ilcuce,  wherever  there 
Las  been  a  struggle  for  liberty,  the  Poles  have  been  found  in  the  foremost  ranks. 

Why  then  did  the  Germans  of  1848  mistake  their  duty  and  their  interest? — Because 
oar  revolution  was  only  a  half  one,  and  oiur  people  only  nationally  and  tyrannically 
niindcd.  The  great  nation  of  forty-four  millions  was  determined  not  to  lose  a  sinirlr 
village  in  which  the  German  tongue  was  spoken:  a  rage  for  declaring  war  against  tlic 
Poles,  the  Italians,  and  the  Banes,  a  fear  of  dividing  these  forty-four  millions  by  losing 
the  Chekha  and  ether  uoall  populations,  dominated  ihe  parUamentary  mi^jorities,  and. 
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judging  from  the  absurd  Schlcswig-IIoLiteiQ  question,  the  public  opinion  of  that  period 
also. 

The  majorities,  and  that  public  which  could  be  enthusiastic  for  Radctzlcy  at  !Milan,  for 
Father  Colomb  in  Poscn,  and  for  Wrangel  in  Holst^'in,  have  had  time  to  become  conscious 
of  all  their  stupidity.  Freedom  jierished,  and  tyrannical  Germany,  the  great  nation  of 
forty-four  millions,  with  aU  its  German-speaking  villages,  is  now  nothing  but  an  appanage 
of  KuHsia.  The  linguistic  and  geographical  policy  of  the  national  Gci-man  fo<^  has  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  Kussian  tyranny  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Rhine. 

The  Polish  question  is  a  question  of  European  freedom.  The  whole  counter-revolution 
conspires  against  the  Poles;  it  is  therefore  only  a  general  radical  revolution  which  can 
solve  the  problem  of  a  free  Poland.  The  democratic  and  social  republic  alone  has  no 
geographical  and  territorial  interest,  but  a  human  one.  That  interest  alone  is  the  interest 
of  every  free  man,  and  consequently  the  right  policy  of  the  German  nation.  And  indeed 
the  Gennans  will  not  become  free  untQ  they  learn  to  understand  this:  not  to  possess  a 
large  territory,  but  to  consist  of  free  citizens  makes  the  greatness  of  a  nation. 

But  for  that  reason  also  may  the  Poles  confide  in  the  German  democrats.  "When  the 
(fermnns  shall  thoroughly  understand  their  own  interest — and  they  are  daily  learning  it 
in  a  terrible  school — ^then  they  will  perceive  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the 
PoIm  :  namely,  to  be  members  of  a  free  commonwealth. 

We,  who  already  in  1848  declared  this  against  all  national  and  tyrannical  desires,  arc 
now  in  exile;  and  our  opponents  of  that  time — rt'herc  are  they?  All  of  them  remain 
under  the  old  yoke.  But  we  shall  return ;  our  princix)lcs  will  once  more  move  the  peoples; 
and  then  we  shall  solve  the  Polish  Question. 

• 

Dr  Paul  Dabasz  (a  Pole,  and  brother  of  the  late  Albert  Darasz)  spoke  in 
French.  It  was  less  to  excite  sympathy  for  the  Poles  that  he  appealed  to  the 
meeting,  than  to  assert  the  immortal  and  unquenchable  spirit  of  Polish  nation- 
ality, (cheers)  lie  then  quoted  some  eloquent  passages  from  an  address  made 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  ISiO,  by  Victor  Hugo,  on  the  subject  of 
Poland;  and  referred  to  the  writings  of  Salvandy,  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  for 
tumlogous  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  that  country.  The  whole 
of  Europe,  for  nearly  a  century,  had  been  cnished  under  a  semi-savage  state  like 
Russia;  Austria  and  Prussia  were  but  its  tools;  and  Poland  now  supposed  to  be 
overcome,  Turkey  was  to  be  the  next  prey.  It  was  no  moment  for  diplomatic 
accommodations,  when  throughout  Europe  all  was  anarchy,  revolution,  and  war. 
Pi\ssin<^  under  review  the  position  of  the  European  states,  he  showed  the  need 
of  Polish  freedom  for  the  sake  of  European  civilization,  pointed  out  the  duty 
and  interest  of  England  to  take  part  with  the  peoples  against  despotism,  and  bade 
his  countrymen  be  ready  for  the  approacliing  combat. 

Dr  Hon  ay  (a  Hungarian  clergyman)  addressed  the  English  part  of  the  audience 
in  their  own  tongue.     After  some  preliminary  remarks,  he  said: — 

On  the  shores  of  the  mighty  Danube,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Carpathian  moim- 
tains  lies- Hungary,  my  dear  and  ever  memorable  father-laud !->-<and  beyond  the  Carpa- 
thian range,  lies  Poland,  united  centuries  ago  with  Hungary  by  an  alliance  scaled  'with 
the  blood  of  its  noblest  sons  I 

There  live  the  people  of  Hungary  and  Poland ;  their  heart?*,  ollhough  darkened  by  mis- 
fortunes, still  foster  the  suiouldering  fire  of  freedom;  their  onus,  although  chained,  are 
still  strong  to  break  their  fetters,  to  forge  them  into  weapons  and  to  level  to  the  ground 
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the  impiotia  chain-manu&ctories  of  Aastria  and  Russia,  where  the  crafty  fbrgeinea  art 
crowned  tyrants.  • 

There  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians  still  exist  our  races,  and  aaiougst  the  ruins  of 
their  homes,  and  amongst  the  ruins  of  their  broken  hearts,  rises  once  more  the  hope  of 
freedom,  the  hope  of  future  glory  and  happiness. 

The  noble  Padiaha,  the  only  European  prince  who  does  not  profess  Christianity,  and 
yet  the  only^  one  who  faithfully  and  fearlessly  fiiltils  the  injunctions  of  Christianity,  has 
drawn  his  victorious  sword.    What  will  be  the  result? 

Hie  Sultan  con  stand  against  his  enemies,  but  he  can  not  stand  «gainst  his  friends. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Eastern  afiairs  is,  that  the  Sultan  has 
only  one  Constantinople  instead  of  five;  had  he  five,  each  of  his  feuthful  friends,  and  eacii 
of  the  spotless  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  would  take  one,  and  drive  him  back,  nu 
matter  where,  perhaps  into  the  barren  wilds  of  Siberia. 

However  yon  may  confide  in  diplomatic  sincerity,  I  hold  the  firm  conviction  that  in 
cmr  days,  more  harm,  more  insult,  more  injustice  has  been  done  to  humanity  by  the  pen 
of  ministers  than  by  the  sword  of  soldiers. 

I  have  no  faith  in  diplomacy,  but  I  have  a  strong  and  unswerving  faith  in  destiny;  and 
the  destiny  of  our  race  tan  not  be  slavery,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  min<l  can  not  be 
darkness;  it  mUst  be  light,  it  shall  be  the  sacred  light  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  day  of  retribution  is  not  far  off;  and  when  that  day  shall  come,  when  the  star  of 
freedom  shall  rise,  I  trust  there  will  also  rise  a  man  from  amongst  the  people  of  England, 
who,  with  the  few  words  of  your  immortal  Nelson,  'England  expects  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty,'  shall  join  the  great  stmggle  for  universal  freedom,  shall  gain  the  victor)' 
over  the  tyrants,  and  secure  freedom  and  happiness  all  over  the  civilized  world  1 

Then  turning  to  the  Poles,  and  speaking  in  Latin,  he  concluded: — 

What  should  I  say  to  you,  brethren!  on  this  solemn  day?  Whilst  with  one]^hand  we  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  for  those  who  fell  gloriously  for  their  country,  with  the  other  let  us 
uplift  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  liberty,  that,  inspired  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Turks, 
we  may  lay  down  our  lives  and  give  our  blood  for  our  countrj'. 

What  should  I  say  to  you? 

1  have  one  word,  and  this  word  is  written  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible: — 'Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes  1  *  (cheers) 

I  have  one  word,  which  more  than  once  hath  made  the  sceptres  of  the  IjTauts  to 
tremble;  and  this  word  uttered  from  a  manly  breast  is: — Let  us  die  for  liberty  I 

I  have  one  last  word,  the  expression  of  my  whole  soul,  and  tliis  word  is: — 

Fatal  catastrophe  of  servitude  and  sarcophagus  of  liberty,  that  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  end  of  Poland  ('Pinis  Polonis*).  The  record  of  that  day  of  loss  be  obliterated,  and  on 
the  banner  of  liberty  be  inscribed  in  characters  of  flame — The  beginning  of  Poland ! — ^the 
banning  of  Hungary ! 

Mr  Linton  then  read  the  following  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting, 
horn  Mr  Mazzini: — 

My  dear  Priend, — ^Nothing  but  illness  could  prevent  me  from  attending  at 
yoar  anniyersary  meeting.  I  am  hoarse,  neuralgic,  feverish,  coughing.  Tnable 
to  take  the  least  part  in  your  proceedings,  I  would  only  prove  a  trouble  to  the 
bystanders.  I,  however,  am  the  loser.  Soul,  mind,  affection,  you  have  me  all. 
We  have  stuck  our  flag  to  the  mast,  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  since  the  first 
days  of  our  proscription.  Old  in  years,  not  in  spirits,  we  still  hold  by  it — brothers 
as  ever,  brothers  for  ever.    Poverty,  deceptions,  betrayals,  schisms  and  feuds, 
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all  the  bitternesses  of  a  loug  exile,  all  tite  curses  of  prcvailiug  materialism  and 
iudifference,  Lave  assailed  us  by  turn.  But  we,  thank^God!  did  not  flincli.  >Ve 
have  spurned  the  devil  and  his  temptations.  We  have  seen  our  beaeons  one  hy 
one  disappeaiiug,  and  darkness  prevailing  all  around  us.  But  our  guiding  star 
was  on  liigh,  far  above  all  temporary  events;  and  we  never  missed  it.  There 
was  no  darkness  in  our  soul.  Despair  is  the  darkness  of  the  soul;  and  we 
eould  not  despair."  We  had  long  ago  elung  to  things  immortal:  God,  duty, 
libciiy,  solf-sacrilice,  ever-living  and  progressing  collective  Humanity.  In  that 
common  faith  we  had  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and  no  darkness  could  make 
us  loosen  the  grasp,  and  nothing  will.  Depend  upon  me,  God  has  blessed,  not 
our  efforts,  but  our  constancy,  oar  long-kept  brotherly  alliance.  In  Savoy,  in 
Lombardy,  in  Borne,  whenever  there  has  been  a  summoning  for  us  to  act  against 
lies  and  oppression,  w»  have  been  ready  to  perish  together.  Therefore  we  shalL 
one  of  these  days,  conquer  together;  and,  meanwhile,  let  our  souls,  in  this  com- 
nicmoratory  evening,  renew  once  more  our  alliance.  .Through  idl  my  feeling  I 
do  commune  with  you  all,  my  proscribed  bfiothcrs!  and  spite  of  bodily  absence^ 
in  faith,  hope,  and  a  firm  delenniuation  of  carrying  on  to  the  last  the  sacred 
struggle  for  Truth  and  Liberty,  for  the  emancipation  of  our  o\nx  countries,  and 
for  the  still  higher  aim — unity  of  mankind. 

I  send  a  short  address  to  your  Polish  Central  Democratic  Committee.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  so  good  as  to  read  it  to  your  countrymen  present.  And  as  to  the 
English  sympathisers  who  will  be  in  the  room,  all  that  I  could  have  said  to  them 
about  the  actual  moment,  and  about  the  precious  opportunity  of  reviving  an 
active,  regxilar  Polish  agitation  throughout  England,  will  be  more  eloquently 
said  by  the  friends  and  colleagues  whose  names  are  on  your  list.  But,  could  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  you  and  to  your  countrymen  the  course  I  should  wish  to 
see  adopted,  1  woidd  say: — 

Stand  up  resolutely  on  the  high  gi'ound  which  befits  our  cause,  and  the  frank, 
straightforward  men  whom  you  want  to  become  its  supporters.  Do  not  narrow 
the  question  to  the  proportions  of  an  interest.  Speak  to  them  of  duty.  Yoa 
arc  sure  of  having  your  aiipeal  responded  to.  There  is  still  lurking  within  the 
soul  of  every  honest  British  citizen  a  spark  of  the  old  sacred  fire  which  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  Milton  and  CwmwcU.  Stir  it  up  bohlly,  and  never  feso*.  The 
people  for  whom  !Nch>(m  had  uo  other  s})eech  than  the  concise  one — 'England 
exjicets  to-day  every  man  to  do  his  duty* — has  not  been,  can  not  be,  corrupted 
by  the  cro^ikeil,  weak,  inniunal  ptilioy  of  diplomacy.  Speak  to  them  of  duty. 
Tell  thrni  that  their  ai-tual  duty  is  W:^r:  war,  for  the  puqwse  of  ascertaining 
whether  Eun>j>e  is  to  be  given  up  defenceless  to  the  successive  encroachments 
of  despotism,  or  to  be  the  free,  orderly,  peiiecfully-progrrssing  (iod's  Europe: 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  once  for  all  the  problem  of  ages,  whether  man  is* 
to  l)e  a  ]^assive  slave  t  nun  pled  upon  by  brutal,  organized  force,  or  a  free  agent^ 
resptm^-ible  for  his  own  actions  Ik^fore  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-brothers:  war, 
because  it  is  a  sin  juid  a  shiune  that  interference  should  be  alwavs  allowed  to 
des|wts  for  oil-doing,  never  applied  by  the  good  and  free  to  the  improvement 
or  pnxeetion  of  the  nations :  war.  because  it  is  imworthy  of  England  to  stand 
impassive  by  a  munlerous  conflict,  and  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Accursed — *Ain 
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I  my  brotlier's  keeper?' — ^war,  because  nations  die  from  dishonour  as  much  as 
from  tyranny :  war,  because  it  is  never  too  kte  for  expiating,  and  an  expiation 
is  wanted  to  the  sinful,  unprincipled,  un-English  policy,  wliicli  inmioveably  saw 
— ^nay,  lent  directly  or  indirectly  an  arm  to — ^the  fall*  of  Poland,  the  fall  of  Hun- 
gary, the  fall  of  Venice,  the  fall  of  Kouie :  war  for  the  noble  aim  of  seeing 
Truth  and  Kight  restored,  tyranny  stopped  in  its  reckless  career,  nations  ha])py 
and  free,  God's  earth  smiling  anew,  religious  and  political  liberty  cuthi*onctl, 
and  England  proud  and  powerful  with  the  symi)athies  and  blessings  of  beue- 
iited  peoples.  Tell  them  these  things.  Tell  them  that  had  Poland  been,  had  Hun- 
gary been,  had  Italy  been,  war  would  not  now  be  a  sad  unavoidable  necessity,  a 
heavy  duty  to  be  fulfilled.  Tell  them  that  there  is  an  unity  of  life  in  mankind 
which  does  not  allow  wrong  to  be  done  or  tolerated  without  the  consequences 
falling  soon  or  late  on  the  whole;  that  as  cholera  comes  to  bid  us  to  lake  care 
that  there  should  not  be  abject,  filthy,  degrading  poverty  throughout  the  land, 
so  war  comes  as  a  teaching  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace,  no  mutual 
trust,  no  stability  of  human  atfairs,  unless  justice,  right,  and  liberty  arc  first 
made  the  ground  for  a  tnie  balance  of  poM'cr  in  Euroj>e.  And  tell  tlicm,  lastly, 
to  beware.  War  is,  to  all  probability,  unavoidable.  Let  it  be  for  God*s  and 
Humanity's  sake,  the  Wary  the  one  good,  true,  decisive  battle  for  a  high  principle, 
the  last  battle  for  many  generations  to  eome.  Let  it  be  the  war  of  England,  not 
of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  Let  them  watch  closely  the  conduct  of 
their  government;  and  let  them  not  allow  English  brave  bloo(l  to  be  spilt  for 
the  mere  object  of  aehicving  a  poor,  immoral,  transitory  diplomatic  contrivance, 
leaving  the  evil  to  grow  again  out  of  its  root  a  few  years  after,  and  causes  of 
war  to  perpetuate  themselves.  They  woidd  sin  to  us,  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
fntnre  destinies  of  England.       Ever  yours,  Joseph  Mazzini. 

Mazzini's  second  letter,  in  Ei*ench,  was  read  by  his  countryman  Colonel 
Pianciani.     Ks>  follows: 

Brothers!  Our  alliance  dates  far  back.  It  was  in  1S31,  the  first  vear  of 
your  exHc,  that  we  grasped  hands  on  the  soil  of  France,  that  an  oath  of  brother- 
hood was  pronounced  between  Italy  and  Poland.  Tliis  oath  we  have  never 
broken;  we  never  shall  break  it. 

The  Italian  National  Partv  had  then  chosen  for  its  device  the  words — *Ora  e 
seapre*  (now  and  ever) :  constancy,  without  which  is  no  virtue.  This  still  is  its 
device.  '  And  I  repeat,  in  its  name,  on  this  sacred  day,  *now  and  for  ever' 
Poland  and  Italy  are  sisters,  sisters  in  suffering,  in  their  object,  and  in  the  strug- 
gle to  attain  it. 

You  are  the  reserve  of  the  army  of  Freedom.  It  may  be  that  circumstances 
will  summon  us  and  Hungary  to  form  the  vanguard.  For  us,  perhaps,  to  begin 
the  combat;  for  you,  Poles!  to  decide  the  victory.  But  the  same  battle-cry — the 
cry  which  you  have  taught  us — *For  your  liberty  and  ourif* — will  arise  from  our 
ranks  in  the  first  charge  as  in  the  last,  apd,  heard  above  the  whole  army,  will 
unite  us,  eome  what  may. 

But  now  no  more  superfluous  words  between  us.    You  this  night,  in  the  name 

of  your  great  memories,  begin  the  battle-watch.    Henceforth  our  word  is  Action. 

At  tliis  hour  there  are  but  two  parties  in  our  ranks:  the  party  of  those  who 
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discuss,  dissolve,  and  wait,  and  the  party  of  those  who  know  tliat  it  is  for  as  and 
for  our  works  to  create  the  Future:  the  party  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  the  party  of  the  Greeks  of  Marathon:  the  party  of  discouragement  and  inert- 
ness, and  the  party  of  action.  We  are  of  the  last.  It  is  standing  and  with  our 
loins  girt  for  the  fight  that  we  ought  to  grasp  hands  to-night. 

Action  rendered  sacred  by  the  Idea,  noui-ished  by  cuthusiasm  and  faith:  action 
one,  compact,  ceaseless,  daily  and  hourly.    May  each  ask  himself  in  the  evening, 
without  a  blush:  Jf^'Aal  hast  thou  done  to-day  for  the  sake  ofth^  Country ^  for  the 
sike  of  the  Country  of  Countries — Humanity? 

No  more  factions,  no  more  exclusive  and  intolerant  sects,  among  us.  Union 
abnegation,  love.  The  word  that  our  friend  LedrurKollin  lately  tlurew  to  France 
polluted  by  an  usurpation  without  glory,  without  mission,  without  future,  ought 
ceaselessly  to  circulate  in  our  ranks. 

God  master  in  heaven;  the  People,  free  and  associated,  sole  interpreter  of  his 
Law  upon  tlie  earth:  this  is  our  republican  faith.  It  comprises  everything;  it 
opens  the  way  to  every  progress,  to  eveiy  holy  and  fruitful  thought. 

Under  the  shade  of  our  common  flag  let  all  dissensions  be  extinguished!  In 
the  face  of  the  noble  and  vast  collective  object  to  which  we  are  vowed„  let  indi- 
viduality be  effaced,  sacrificing  itself  until  the  days  which  shall  follow  that 
of  triumph. 

Here  are  our  i»-ishes.  They  are  yours  also.  And  more  than  all  others  you 
have  a  right  to  preach  them:  for  more  than  all  you  have  suffered, .more  than  all 
you  have  fought.    Your  brother,  Joseph  Miizzini. 

Colonel  Piakciaxi  then  spoke  in  French: — 

Twenty-three  ye&rs  since  a  noble  nation  dared  to  break  its  chains.  Heroically  it  fongbt 
and  fell.  'Poland  is  dead',  said  diplomacy :  and  the  Tzar,  as  if  to  justify  the  saying,  flung 
over  her  a  bloody  shroud,,  and  over  her  sons  a  cloak  of  ice. 

Poland  is  very  dead.  How  doubt  what  diplomacy  affirms  ?  Yet  is  «he  only  so  dead 
that  the  Tzar  has  need  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  guard  the  sepulchre. 

An  old  French  minister  said  that  'order  reigned  at  W'arsaw.'  Yes !  order  as  such  men 
understood  it, — ^the  order  of  confiscations,  scaffolds,  exile  and  transportation,  the  disorder 
of  Force  in  place  of  Right,  gendarmes  for  magistrates  aud  hangmen  for  court  of  appeal. 

M.  Gisquet,  the  French  prefect  of  police,  has  said  that  the  Poles  gave  him  much  trouble. 
It  was  not  the  Poles,  hut  France,  whose  generous  feelings  could  not  hear  to  see  the  skele- 
ton of  Poland.  AVell,  after  eighteen  years  this  skeleton  went  to  the  Tuileries  and  helped 
the  French  to  kick  out  their  shopkeeper  government. 

The  example  of  Poland  has  been  followed:  everywhere  there  has  been  the  same  sacriflce, 
the  same  heroism;  for  the  t)Tants  are  everywhere.  The  gibbet  of  Rome  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Arad;  the  transportation  to  Siberia  the  same  as  that  to  Cayenne. 

The  peoples  have  been  defeated.    AVhy? 

Because  they  have-not  the  right  to  rise  in  insurrection?  The  justice  of  our  canse  is  an 
axiom;  the  right  of  the  people  is  hke  the  sun:  there  is  no  need  to  prove  it. 

Not  by  force.     The  tyrants  have  wealth;  but  strength  is  with  the  millions,  with  us. 

I  must  speak  frankly.  Men  who  have  rendered  great  service  during  the  time  of 
revolutions,  whahavc  provoked  and  directed  them,  have,  and  the  nations  also  have,  com- 
mitted great  faults.  It  is  our  fault  that  we  have  lost,  in  treating  a  revolution  like  an  art. 
Men  do  not  make  revolutions,  they  can  only  help  and  hasten  or  retard  them.    The  results 
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of  a  rerolation  most  be  the  consequence  of  its  instincts: — ^the  instincts  of  revolution  now 
•n  the  relief  i>f  the  masses,  the  destruction  of  all  privilege — ^both  of  authority  and  capital. 

Is  this  socialism?  It  is  good.  I  would  have  not  the  socialism  which  ruins  the  rich, 
but  that  which  enriches  all;  not  that  which  pulls  down,  but  that  which  elevates;  I  would 
not  have  the  socialism  which  would  deprive  me  of  the  coat  that  keeps  me  from  the  cold, 
but  1  would  have  that  which  gives  a  coat  to  the  shivering  poor  man. 

Our  other  &ult  has  been  the  want  of  solidarity.  In  1848,  while  Lombardy  gave  her- 
Mlf  to  the  kings,  who  when  their  danger  was  passed  gave  her  to  the  hangman,  while 
CYoetia  fought  against  the  Magyars,  and  the  diet  of  Frankfort  helped  Austria  to  crush 
Italy,-^the  kings  remained  united,  understanding  the  strength  of  solidarity. 

They  say  that  the  revolution  we  invoke  is  disorder. 

We  invoke  it  as  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  disorder;  as  we  desire  war  only  to 
establish  a  lasting  peace,  and  as  we  would  accept  even  the  frightfiil  necessity  of  the  guil- 
lotine if  there  should  be  no  other  means  of  finishing  once  for  aU  with  that  judicial  assaa* 
sination  which  is  called  dcath-punishmeut. 

Prolonged  applause:  amid  whiclr  some  one  called  out — Leave  ideas  to  do  it! 

Leave  ideas  to  do  it.  Ideas  will  not  make  a  revolution.  Ideas  must  be  unchaiued 
before  they  can  act.  Let  ideas  act  in  Rome  at  the  bottom  of  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition,— ^in  France  under  the  most  absolute  despotism, — in  Russian  Siberia, — or  at 
Spielberg.  Leave  all  to  ideas  when  you  have  neither  press  nor  tribune.  Ideas  can  only 
art  where  there  is  liberty. 

Ideas  have  a  great  and  noble  mission  to  fidfil:  theirs^  the  negation  of  the  false,  the 
assertion  of  true  principles.    The  work  of  ideas  is  accomplished. 

Who  believes' in  the  divine  right  oF  kings?  Who  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope?  Who  believes  in  the  omnipotence  of  capital?  The  opposite  afiirmatious  have  been 
established  by  ideas.     It  is  for  deeds  to  realize  them. 

The  only  realization  is  under  the  government  of  the  Republic,  which  is  only  to  be  won 
by  our  right  arms,  by  the  courage  which  will  dare  the  battle  as  of  old  it  dared  the  scaffold. 

For  me  that  word  Republic  says  all.  Since  there  is  no  republic  without  democracy, 
aone  without  socialism.  These  words  have  been  turned  from  their  true  meaning,  as  all 
good  and  sacred  things  may  be  abused.  It  is  ours  to  restore  their  grand  and  noble  sig- 
nification. The  flag  of  the  Democratic  and  Social  Republic  wiU  be  the  true  standard  of 
the  peoples,  and  under  that  sign  they  shall  conquer. 

Mr  Jakes  Watson's  name  was  the  next  on  the  programme  of  the  meeting: 
but  Mr  Thomas  Coopeb  spoke  instead,  saying  only  a  few  words  expressive  of 
the  sympathy  of  English  working-men  with  Poland,  and  then  giving  place  to 
M  LBDBU-RoLLiXjWho  addressed  his  audience  in  French: — 

Citizens* — liooking  at  affairs  here  below  for  the  last  two  years,  truly  one  would  say 
that  they  are  governed  by  folly,  and  that  a  mysterious  hand  amuses  itself  with  defeating 
human  previsions.  All  seems  given  up  to  hazard,  to  the  unforeseen  and  the  extravagant; 
and  yet  for  whoever  attends  to  the  broad  outlines  of  the  drama,  it  is  evident  that  its  ap- 
proaching denouement  will  be  the  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  advent  of  democracy. 

I  say  that  at  first  sight  all  seems  directed  by  foUy.  Europe  everywhere  silent:  Poland 
drained  by  craft  and  barbarism,  Hungary  surrendered  by  treason,  Italy  stifled  under 
fbreign  bayonet?,  even  France  herself— that  great  France  o'f  the  Revolution — gagged  and 
in  chains.  The  tyrants  had  but,  it  secerns,  to  make  merry  over  the  carcases  of  the  peoples; 
and  lo!  one  of  these  tyrants  stirs  :;H  afresh,  brings  all  again  into  question,  and  gives  back 
fife  to  this  vast  fli-ld  of  death. 
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What  is  this  man?  The  highest  expression  of  savage  dcspotUm,  whom  for  twenty 
years  the  tyrants  have  hecn  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  regulator  and  their  Nestor. 
This  man,  say  I? — ^this  god:  in  his  immeasurable  pride  he  has  declared  himself  to  be  God. 

1  quote  from  the  catechism  used  throughout  his  vast  empire. 

*The  Tzar  is  the  Vicegerent  and  Minister  of  God,  to  execute  the  Dinne  command:  and 
consequently  disobedience  to  the  Tzar  is  identical  with  disobedience  to  God  himself: 
who  will  Pewjird  us  in  the  world  to  come  for  the  voorthip  and  obedience  we  render  to  the 
Tzar,  and  punish  ns  severely  to  nil  eteiTiity  should  we  disobey  and  neglect  to  worship 
him.  Moreover  God  commands  us  to  love  and  obey  the  Tzar,  not  from  worldly  con- 
sideration, but  from  apprehension  of  the  final  judgement.'     (Long  and  Jovd  taught erj 

Yon  have  reason  to  laugh.  Tliis  is  the  very  height  of  madness.  It  is  lIcL'ogabalus 
proclaiming  himself  the  heir  of  the  Sun;  it  is  Alexander  ordering  himself  to  be  adored  at 
Babylon, — Alexander  less  the  genius  and  the  greatness,  Alexander  gone  mad.  Take  care 
of  history,  Nicholas!  human  infirmities  are  hereditan'.  Your  father  Paul  died  mad;  vour 
brother  Constantine  mad;  your  brother  Alexander  close  upon  it. 

O  inexhaustible  law  of  progress,  that  laughcst  af  obstacles  I  So  varied  as  is  thy  theatre, 
what  matter  who  are  actors — peoples  sublime  in  their  enthusiasm,  holiest  martyrs,  or 
buffooning  kings?  Even  these  last,  when  the  peoples  sleep,  shall  fire  the  signal  cannon, nf 
the  fight  be  needful  to  give  the  peoples  their  virility.  Now,  O  fecond  law!  I  peuetrate- 
thy  secrets.  Thou  wouldst  first  have  the  peaceful  expansion  of  the  new  idea;  then,  when 
martyrdom  has  ripened  it,  and  men's  characters  become  prepared,  thou  wouldst  have  a 
last  melee  of  kings  and  peoplcsi^  leaving  the  issue  of  liberty  to  our  proper  courage.  Thou 
sayest:  the  career  is  open;  Liberty  is  yours,  would  yon  buy  it  with  your  blood. 

ITiis  the  war  has  in  perspective.  But  shall  w^have  war?  1  answer,  yesl  inevitably, 
and  pushed  to  the  utmost.  All  their  diplomacies,  their  congresses,  can  not  conjure  it  away. 

Why?     Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  two  men  who  dispose  of  the  largest  armies. 

It  is  necessary  for  Nicholas  as  chief  of  so  many  peoples,  and  as  head  of  a  religion. 

For  the  first  his  prestige  rests  only  on  the  reputation  of  his  gigantic  and  formidable 
army.     If  on  a  first  check  he  recoils,  the  phantasmagoria  disappears,  the  prestige  is  gone. 

And,  as  the  religious  head,  he  has  behind  him  an  ultra  party  of  fierce  and  impatient 
ianatics,  already  looking  to  his  second  son,  and  ready  in  case  of  reverses  to  submit  the 
Tzar  to  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  This  Tzar-God  is  merely  placed  between 
the  throne  and  the  cord.     Therefore,  too,  we  shall  have  war,  without  ruth  or  respite. 

But  war  is  no  less  indispensable  to  another  tyrant.  That  which  weighs  upon  France 
has  no  money.  War  will  serve  him  as  pretext  for  coining,  for  decreeing  forced  loans 
upon  the  rich,  for  increasing  the  taxes  upon  all.  As  the  2nd  of  December  covered  the 
thefts  which  prepared  the  empire,  so  it  is  hoped  that  war  will  liquidate  the  thefts  which 
must  sustain  it.  And  then,  how  but  by  war  keep  in  an  army  which  grows  troublesome, 
which  in  inaction  grumbles  and  may  conspire?  Besides,  have  we  not  seen  him  for  the  last 
two  years  hovering  over  his  abyss,  spying  all  jwints  of  the  horizon  for  war?  Now  he 
waits  but  the  first  serious  cannon-roar  upon  the  Danube  to  enter  Italy.  O  not  as  con- 
qneror,  by  dint  of  war  (which  would  be  a  danger  for  democracy).  He  will  sneak  in  darkly, 
telling  Austria  that  he  is  relieving  her  of  one  of  her  two  thorns — Italy  and  Hungar}% 
that  she  may  have  the  more  forces  ather  disposal. . 

For  the  sake  of  Nicholas  or  Napoleon  then  we  shall  have  war.  It  remains  for  me  to 
show  you  how  liberty  shall  issue  thence. 

One  of  two  things.  The  Turks  ^ill  be  victorious  or  vanquished.  Either  way  the 
circle  must  widen;  the  sword  can  not  return  to  the  scabbard.     If  \'ictorions,  Austria  in- 
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tervcnes,  uuless  preveutcd  by  the  Polish  aud  Hungarian  Lcgioas,  who  will  push  their 
trinmphaot  phalanxes  to  their  native  laud,  where  also  there  are  crimes  to  be.  chastised 
and  a  country  to  be  reconquered.  At  their  heroic  tread  the  w^ide  earth  shakes,  the 
peoples  are  up.  O  France  I  my  country,  well-beloved,  whose  fibre  is  so  electric,  whose 
genius  is  so  enthusiastic  and  so  martial,  so  world- renowned  for  defeating  kings,  it  is  then 
that  I  look  to  thee.     The  Turks  victorious:  there  is  liberty. 

And  supposing  them  vanquished.  Then  will  Napoleon  say  to  Nicholas:  Represent- 
atives of  the  same  principlt — ^absolutism,  why  should  we  quarrel?  Keep  what  you  will 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  1  keep  Italy.  It  is  logically  necessary  that  we  destroy  the 
constitutional  -states, — ^Ihose  half-closed  vents  whence  some  sparks  are  yet  escaping.  Let 
Aostria  take  Piedmont  and  me  Belgium,  and  order  will  reign  on  the  continent.  As  to 
England,  on  whom  we  both  have  to  be  revenged,  let  us  draw  a  line  of  custom-houses 
around  her,  and  let  her  perish  in  her  isle. 

In  this  extremity  England  will  have  but  two  alternatives:  either  to  join  the  peoples  to 
overthrow  their  tyrants,  or  to  attempt  a  new  coalition  against  France.  But  we  are  not 
in  1792.  A  coalition  can  not  now  deceive  the  Peoples;  the  universal  conflagration  of  a 
coalition,  again,  is  liberty.  But  thus  to  show  the  phautom  of  revolution  behind  this  w^ar 
is  '  to  hurt  the  Turkish  cause.'  Not  so:  it  is  to  serve  it.  The  Turks  must  learn  that  they 
have  nothing  to  expect  from  their  allies;  that  their  sole  trust  must  be  in  their  own 
energy  and  in  the  insurrection  of  the  nationalities  around  them. 

Vainly  has  the  hideous  spectacle  of  Crime  triumg|iant,  and  Force  over-mastering  Right, 
thrown  trouble  in  some  failing  consciences,  till  they  cry  out : — Nought  is  true, — nor  eter- 
nal right,  nor  morality,  nor  truth;  the  world  is  but  a  vicious  circle  wherein  the  peoples 
ancesftivtly  rise  and  fall,  grow  great  dK  are  abased  without  advancing.  Civilization, 
pendulum-like,  is  doomed  to  oscillate  unchangeably  between  tw^o  poles  which  it  can  never 
overpass.  Detestable  blasphemy!  thought  given  the  lie  to  by  facts.  Far  from  recoiling, 
the  moral  world  gravitates  and  proceeds.  To  speak  only  of  the  exact  sciences  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  what  a  progress  of  which  the  most  civiHzed  antiquity  had  no  suspicion! 
Let  us  not  calumiuate  our  age.  Never  has  ]iuman  genius  penetrated  farther  or  soared 
more  high.  Behold  the  law  of  perfectibility,  not  the  law  of  revealed  books,  but  the  law  of 
Nature.  Two  only  bands  have  enchained  it  until  now :  the  priest  and  the  king.  Let  them 
disappear! 

^leanwhile  honour  to  those  among  ls — Poles,  TVallachs,  or  Ilungarians— who  in  the 
service  of  our  holy  cause  are  ah^ady  on  the  scene  of  action  ! 

And  may  the  genius  of  France  again  find  recognition  in  this  last  struggle  by  the  repe- 
tition of  her  cry — Vive  la  Bepublique  Democratique  et  Socialel 

M.  Stanievicz  (a  Pole)  concluded  the  proceedings,  with  a  few  words  in  Eng- 
Hsh,  scarcely  heard  amid  the  reiterated  cheers  which  followed  the  speech  of  Ledru 
KoUin.  The  sentiments  of  all  the  speakers  were  also  enthosijikstically  responded 
to  by  the  fervent  and  thoughtful  audience  which  filled  the  large  Hall  of  Hano- 
ver-Square-Rxx)ms:  the  various  nationalities  being  pretty  equally  represented, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  ladies  being  also  present. 
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LAST    MONTH. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  POOR.—  A  poor  Irialiman,  traveling  homeward,  wish- 
ful  to  save  some  pence,  asked  a  night's  lodging  at  Reading  Poorhouse!  He  waa 
admitted;  and,  once  in,  the  officeils  took  from  him  his  little  all  of  savings — thir- 
ty-seven shillings  and  six-pence,  and  refused  to  refund  any  portion  of  it  when 
they  turned  him  out  in  the  morning.  He  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  redress; 
and  was  told  by  them  that  there  was  none  for  him;  he  might  think  himself  well 
off  he  was  not  also  imprisoned  as  an  impostor  for  taking  relief  with  money  in 
his  pocket.  There  is  no  redress  for  him:  the  Law  authorizes  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  to  plunder  any  man  guilty  of  begging  for  a  night's  lodging.  Contrast 
this  with  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Reverend  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  by  the  aid 
of  his  father  (a  bishop  of  Winchester  )*by  means  of  an  instrument  fraudulently 
drawn  up'  (see  Times  leader,  December  10)has  robbed  the  Hospital  of  St  Cross 
of  £90,000,  fdched  *from  a  charity  and  the  church'  £311,000;  the  same  'right  re- 
verend'  father  appointing  another  son,  aged  seven  years,  to  be  principal  Regis- 
trar of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester, — an  appointment  duly  confirmed  by  the  res- 
pectable dean  and  chapter.  Five  years  ago 'Her  Majesty,  in  accordance  with 
the  prayer  of  her  faithful  Commons,  commanded  her  Attorney-General  to  pro- 
ceed against  Lord  Guilford,  the  guardian  of  St  Cross  Hospital,  to  account  for 
his  trust'.  He  has  not  yet  accounted;  an^still  'receives'  his  income.  Truly, 
we  have  qne  law  for  the  rich  and  one  law  for  the  poor  in  monarchical  England. 

PURVEYING  FOR  THE  KNOUT.— Let  any  EngUshman  not  so  dastardly  as 
a  Cabinet-minister  consider  the  following. —  While  Russia  is  outraging  Europe 
in  the  East,  her  frigates  are  accommodatfed  in  Portsmouth  dock-yard.  The  Rus- 
sian Aurora  being  under  repair,  the  English  Fidorious  was  lent  for  the  Tzar's 
service.  Six  of  the  Russian  crew  deserted;  got  as  far  as  Guildford,  when  our 
police  captured  them  and  gave  them  up  to  the  Russian  captain.  A  writ  of  ha- 
beas-corpiis,  obtained  by  their  friends'  in  London,  was  forthwith  served  upon  the 
admiral  at  Portsmouth,  but  lie  and  his  subordinates  (British  Officers)  refused 
obedience  to  it  until  they  had  consulted  the  Admiralty  (Sir  James  Graham  first 
lord).  Justice  so  hindered,  the  Russian  frigate,  promptly  repaired,  sails  out  of 
Portsmouth  harbour,  carrying  on-board  the  surrendered  fugitives;  and  we  are 
to  deem  it  sufficient  amends  for  the  insult  to  English  Law  that  the  pilot  writes 
to  the  Times  to  assure  us  they  had  been  neither  hanged  nor  knouted  before  he 
left  the  vessel.  Let  these  facts  speak  for  themselves;  they  scarcely  need  indig- 
nant comment.  It  is  quite  consbtent  that  Sir  James  Graham,  who  as  Home- 
Secretary  played  spy  and  under-assassin  for  Austrian  Mettemich,  should  now 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  be  purveyor  for  the  Russian  Knout.  And  it 
seems  also  to  be  consistent  for  'free-bom'  Britons  to  permit  his  villainy  to  be 
perpetrated  in  their  name.    We  too  have  a  law  for  giving  up  runaway  slaves. 

PALMERSTON  OUT.    One  knave  less  m  office,  nonetheless  at  knaves'  work. 
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UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE: 

BY  A  KON-ELECTOB. 


[HE  political  question  of  the  present  day,  says  Lamennais,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  Modem  Slavery, — *resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  electoral 
reform:  a  wide-spreading  and  thorough  reform,  wliich  shall  rest,  neither 
upon  the  degraded  and  degrading  principle  of  tax-qualification,  nor  on  arbitrary 
formulas,  nor  on  foolish  presumptions  of  capacity;  but  which  shall  rest  upon  the 
inherent  right  of  humanity;  because  then  no  one  will  be  deprived  of  his  essential 
liberty,  of  his  jnst  share  in  the  collectire  sovereignty.  Then  only  will  modem 
slavery  be  really  abolished.' 

TrfwnftTinais  wrote  for  France.  The  revolution  of  1848  established  that  elect- 
oral reform.  Six  years  later  we  in  England  are  debating  rather  leisurely  what 
small  addition  to  the  number  of  priveleged  electors  may  at  once  satisfy  the  fears 
of  weak  political  monopolists  and  the  not  inordinate  desires  of  'radical'  reformers. 
The  following  argument,  the  most  of  it  written  fifteen  years  ago,  is  still  as  pert- 
inent to  the  matter  in  dispute:  the  bight  or  ttntvebsal  suffbage. 


Our  claim  to  Universal  Suffrage  may  be  based  upon  these  several  grounds, — 

the  natural  equality  of  humankind,  the  right  to  assist  in  making  the  laucs  that  are 
io  rule  usy  and  the  qualification  of  tax-payment. 

First,  and  far  above  «^  else — ^treating  this  question  as  not  only  political,  but 
mond,  we  base  the  right — the  rightness — of  Universal  Suffrage  upon  the  natu- 
ral equality  of  humankind.  All  are  not  equal  in  virtue,  genius,  stature,  or  muscular 
power.  Men  are  not  all  of  the  same  shape,  the  same  height,  the  same  mental 
capability  or  muscnlar  power,  nor  do  they  all  possess  the  same  degree  of  moral 
beauty.  Their  equality  consists  in  their  common  humanity,  in  the  distinct  in- 
dividuality of  each:  an  individuality  which  can  not  in  any  way  be  abdicated  or 
confounded  with  the  individuality  of  another.  All  are  bom  equal  in  this:  that 
every  human  being  has  an  independent  organization,  an  independent  will,  a 
frame  which  is  his  own,  a  life  which  is  his  own  and  none  other's,  a  life  which 
it  is  his  business  to  build  up  toward  the  most  perfect  beauty  of  which  his  nature 
is  capable,  which  it  is  his  business  to  endow  with  the  completest  nobility  his 
natural  powers  can  acquire.  Every  man  lives  for  himself,  can  get  no  other  to 
live  for  him.  Every  man  must  do  the  work  of  his  own  life :  by  no  specious  eon- 
trivance  can  he  transfer  that  work  to  the  shoulders  of  any  other  man.  He  is  an 
independent  being,  sovereign  lord  of  himself,  and  can  by  no  means  abdicate  that 
sovereignty  or  be  deprived  of  his  individuality;  can  by  no  cunning  process  either 
fuse  himself,  or  be  infused,  into  the  life  of  another  man.  Fetter  him  as  you  will 
—trample  upon  and  debase  his  spirit — brutify  his  thought — controul  him  so  that 
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.  his  muscles  move  bs  obediently  to  your  command  as  the  steam-engine  to  the 

I  touch  of  the  engineer,  so  that  hia  whole  being  is  the  slave  of  your  dominant 

will,  and  his  thoughts  the  echo  of  your  dictation, — still,  spite  of  all  this,  you 
I  can  not  make  him  one  with  yourself,  nor  a  part  of  yourself;  you  can  not  make 

him  a  sure  possession.     You  can  never  wholly  root  out  the  individuality  within 
:  him;  you  can  never  be  sure  that  he  has  altogether  renounced  and  abdicated  his 

t  natural  self-sovereignty;  you  can  never  be  certain  how  long  that  self -sovereignty 

;  shall  remain  deposed  and  in  abeyance.     In  the  deepest  recesses  of  that  slave's 

[  Boul  still  bums  the  sacred  fire  of  an  independent  nature,  to  burst  forth,  you 

i  know  not  when,  perhaps  when  you  least  expect  it,  to  light  up  the  slave's  eye, 

I  ^  to  warm  his  pale  cheek,  and  to  kindle  fiery  thought  and  flashing  speech,  in  in- 

I  dignant  denial  of  your  tyrannous  boast — *  I  have  made  this  creature  mine ;  this 

wretch  is  no  longer  a  man;  he  is  my  i)roperty,  a  thing  belonging  to  me.*  0  fool, 
fool !  you  can  not  tread  out  the  soul  of  a  living  man.  That  one  thing  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  tyrants.  The  slave  is  stiU  a  man — not  less  so  than  the  oppressor. 
You  can  not  make  him  other  than  a  man :  a  sovereign  however  captive,  a  self- 
sufficient,  independent  being,  with  duties  of  self-respect,  "with  natural  opportu- 
nities and  hopes  of  self-development,  of  healthy  growth  and  happiness,  with 
need  of  human  sympathy :  in  all  these  respects  like  unto  his  fellow-men. 

All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal.  The  same  air  is  breathed  by  all;  the 
same  earth  is  common  to  all;  the  same  blue  sky  bends  lovingly  over  all;  the 
cloud-wrapped  tempest  that  lowers  upon  the  slave,  unbends  not  its  power  for 
any  majesty  of  the  tyrant;  into  the  ear  of  the  ploughing  serf  the  winds  whisper 
as  melodiously  as  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  who  devours  the  harvest;  the  same 
elements  minister  to  all;  there  is  the  same  biiih,  the  same  death;  the  same  erect 
form;  the  same  muscular  action;  the  same  mental  organization;  the  same  hopes 
and  fears  and  passions;  the  same  modes  of  thought,  of  speech,  of  action. 
Between  the  God-like  Shakspere  and  the  )X)orest  and  most  imbruted  slave, 
there  are  more  points  of  likeness  than  of  diflerence.  Each  is  a  man.  Neither 
the  Shakspere,  the  Newton,  nor  the  Napoleon,  can  show  any  title  to  possess  the 
b(*frgfarbost  wretch  upon  earth.  That  beggar  ^Tctch — he  too  is  a  man.  What 
are  they?  Are  they  more  than  human?  Men's  equality  consists  in  their  common 
humanity.  Ay,  in  their  common  humanity!  Tear  away  the  wrappings  of  con- 
ventional usfiges,  the  blinds  wliich  long  habits  of  usurpation,  too  long  tamely 
endured,  have  set  up  between  us  and  nature;  look  if  you  can  at  a  just  constitu- 
tion of  society;  or  look  back  to  what  maA  was  before  a  false-dealing  and  false- 
founded  socid  system  had  robbed  him  of  hi»  just  position — ^a  manlike  place  and 
relation  toward  his  fellow-men;  and  then  answer  the  question — ^Wliat  is  the 
common,  the  original  and  inherent  right  of  humanity?  What  was  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind?  Every  human  being  is  by  nature's  law,  by  God's  warrant 
and  prescription,  a  sovereign  prince — ^lord  of  liimself  and  of  his  own  life.  True, 
their  realms  may  be  of  various  power  and  grandeur,  but  each  in  his  ovm  realm 
is  i*araraount.  And  as,  when  sovereigns  of  nations  meet  together  to  treat  of 
their  common  affairs,  an  eq\iality  subsists  among  them,  thoiigli  perhaps  no  two 
^f  them  nile  over  prcci^elv  the  same  extent  of  territory,  so  in  treaties  between 
luiman  bi  ings  (and  just  govcnmicnt  is  a  scries  of  trcalies  between  the  members 
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of  society)  each  and  every  treater  is  entitled  to  the  same  footing  of  equality;  his 
place  as  a  sovereign  prince — ^though  no  two  of  these  human  beings  are  endowed 
with  precisely  the  same  sovereignty.  Indeed '  there  can  be  no  treaty  but  upon 
tikis  ground  of  equality.  All  else  is  dictation  and  overruling  of  some  kind: 
tyranny,  by  whatever  polished  name  you  may  christen  it.   Tnis  is  ouk  natukal 
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Our  second  ground  for  Universal  Suffrage  is  the  right  to  assist  in  making  the 
laics  which  are  to  bind  us.    Laws  are  made  for  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity.   Else  they  are  no  laws  at  all,  but  lawless  privileges.    If  laws  are  meaned 
for  all,  it  is  manifestly  just  that  all  should  assist  in  making  them.    Though  you 
need  laws  only  for  property,  is  not  a  man's  person  his  property — ^Iiis  inalienable 
property? — also  a  property  which  may  be  damped.    It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the 
*rights  of  property' — of  'having  an  interest  in  one's  country* — ^while  this  pri- 
mary and  most  essential  right  of  personality  remains  unrecognized.    The  first 
property  a  man  can  possess  is  his  own  life;  as  the  first  interest  a  man  can  have 
in  his  country  is  himself.     And  be  he  pauper  or  wealthiest  Rothschild,  he  is 
rightful  sovereign  over  himself,  and  can  in  no  wise  abdicate  that'  sovereignty. 
Naked,  landless,  and  peimiless,  the  man  comes  into  the  world.     'What  is  it  to 
him' — ^say  some  of  you — 'how  he  is  governed?   He  has  no  stake  in  the  coimtry.' 
What  is  it  to  him  how  he  is  governed?    Is  it  nothing  to  him  how  he  shall  be 
clothed  and  fed?  how  he  shall  be  educated?  whether  he  shall  enjoy  or  suffer? 
whether  he  shall  obtain  love  or  hate?  be  noble  or  wretched?  Is  all  this  nothing? 
Has  be  no  stake  or  interest,  who  has  depending  on  him  a  life  to  be  made  or 
nuured  by  this  government  'which  is  no  concern  of  his'?     A  life,  with  hopes 
praying  for  fruition,  with  energies  requiring  development!      A  life  with  an 
eternity  dependent  upon  it — ^an  eternity  of  consequence  to  the  world,  the  human 
future!  A  life  to  which,  perhaps,  some  fellow-life  is  clinging  for  that  love  which 
peoples  earth  with  myriad  forms  of  happiness  or  woe!     And  is  all  this  nothing? 
Nothing,  certainly,  to  any  but  the  possessor.    To  the  possessor  it  is  much.     It 
is  his  all — ^this  nothing.     His  all!    Why,  the  one  vagabond,  to  whom  'it  does 
not  matter  how  he  is  governed,'  is  perhaps  the  founder  of  a  great  nation.   Some 
va^bond  Ishmael  whom  paternal  government  drives  forth  from  home  into  the 
desert,  to  poverty  and  despair  and  d^th, — what  right  of  self-sovereignty  has  he, 
what  property  or  interest  has  he — this  Ishraacl?     He  has  some  property  and 
interest  in  his  own  life — ^he  is  sovereign  prince  of  that — and  of  the  future  ages 
of  an  Arab  nation,  his  descendents,  the  seed  from  wliich  outgroweth  a  creed  and 
a  dominion  to  cover  one  half  of  the  world,    li  is  something  ta  this  Ishmael  what 
you  shall  make  of  his  life;  something  to  the  world  how  this  vagabond  shall  be 
governed.     It  is,  indeed,  something  to  every  man  how  he  is  to  be  governed 
—a  something  of  importance,  which  he  can  not  put  off,  an  interest  he  can  not 
alienate.     All  men,  I  repeat,  are  equal  in  this  matter  of  requiring  government 
and  having  an  interest  in  the  how  they  are  governed.    Nay,  it  is  of  moment  to 
all  that  all  should  feel  this  government.     To  be  equal  before  the  law  is  then  no 
more  than  just.     Will  you,  without  consulting  me,  enact  a  law  which  shall  con- 
troul  my  life,  which  shall  compel  my  obedience?  It  is  a  manifest  tyranny.    The 
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single  despot  orders  me:  his  will  is  law.  Spirit  of  Wickliffe,  of  Hampden,  and 
of  Milton!  am  I  not  justified  in  my  resistance  to  the  tyrant?  I  owe  him  no 
allegiance.  How  much  less  is  it  a  tyranny,  because  I  am  controuled  by  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  tyrants — or  say  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  tyrants 
instead  of  one? — ^The  tyranny  is  the  same  to  me.  Fellow-men!  leave  me  my  voice 
in  the  election  of  those  who  are  to  represent  all  o/  us;  and,  if  they  are  honest, 
their  laws  are  entitled  to  my  obedience.*  I  am  morally  bound  thereto.  By  ex- 
cluding me  from  the  election  of  those  who  are  to  act  as  law-makers  for  their 
constituents,  you  virtually  outlaw  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I,  your 
equal,  will  not  be  bound  by  your  la\\  s,  to  which  I  have  not  consented.  You 
may  compel  my  obedience,  and  make  me  your  slave;  you  can  not  make  me  your 
subject.  I  must  resist  you  to  the  death.  Slavery  may  be  upheld  by  despotb** 
laws;  but  society  only  holds  together  by  the  concurrent  will  of  all  its  member?. 
Society  is  a  mutual  compact.  Is  it  for  a  country's  peace  that  any  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  outlaws?  There  is  more  strength  in  harmony  than  in  confusion. 
Freemen  are  stronger,  too,  than  slaves. 


Even  upon  the  lowest  ground  of  lax-qualification,  every  member  of  the  State 
is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Who  is  not  taxed?  Every  man 
who  works  pays  taxes.  Few  among  the  veriest  paupeis  but  have  paid  taxes  at 
some  periods  of  their  lives.  The  absurd  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  is  the  merest  subterfuge  of  one  who  desires  to  enslave  his  fellows. 
Your  tax-gatherer's  pound  is  worth  twenty  shillings,  however  indirectly  or  cir- 
cnitously  he*  may  have  got  it.  It  will  not  be  worth  more  than  twenty  shillings 
for  being  the  result  of  a  poll-t^x  or  an  income-tax.  Neither  does  it  at  all  matter 
to  me — ^the  tax-payer,  whether  I  pay  a  twenty -shilling  tax  to  my  butcher,  who 
passes  it  to  the  grazier,  who  passes  it  into  the  pocket  of  that  same  collector. 
Either  way  I  pay  twenty  shillings — just  so  much — neither  more  nor  less. 
Either  way  the  tax-collector  has  his  twenty  shillings.  And  either  way,  since  the 
tax  is  collected  for  the  use  of  the  State — includitig  me  (do  not  forget  that!) — I 
am  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  are  to  state  the 
amount  required,  and  to  regulate  and  fairly  apportion  the  burthen.  As  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  taxation  being  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  an  elector,  we 
need  only  require  that  the  just  sum  should  be  named.  Say  fcffi  pounds  a  year. 
I  shall  not  make  a  worse  elector  because  I  pay  only  41.  19s.  lid.  a  year.  And 
yet  in  the  one  case  I  should  possess  a  vote,  and  in  the  other  none.  Shoxdd  I 
become  more  intelligent  or  moral,  or  fitter  to  possess  a  vote,  laecause  I  pay  a 
penny  more  tax — ^that  qualifying  penny?  Or  if,  my  property  decreasing,  I  pay 
some  two-pence  less  toward  the  State,  must  my  morality  and  intellect  oscillate 
with  these  fluctuations  of  my  property?  To  allow  this  would  be  to  set  an  exact 
value  upon  a  vote  and  give  men  one  or  many  according  to  the  amounts  of  their 
several  payments.     Or  call  the  penny  ten  thousand  pounds,  how  is  the  case 


*  The  qneMlon  whether  represent atiou  or  direct  law-making  is  the  right  method  of 
procedure  is  not  raited  here. 
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jdtere  J?  The  exclusion  of  any,  tlie  smallest  part  of  the  community,  for  no  bet- 
ter pretext  than  this,  is  utterly  ridiculous.  It  is  a  robbery  of  one  portion  of 
society  by  another,  without  the  thinnest  colour  of  justification,  without  the 
shallowest  defence  of  reason  or  common  sense.  With  an  arbitrary  tax-qualili- 
cation,  however  low,  the  veriest  scoundrel,  who  by  the  dirtiest  shuifling  and 
trickery,  or  by  fraud  and  crime,  and  that  most  notorious,  has  acquired  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  property,  a  wretch  of  narrow  intellect,  utterly  depraved  and 
selfish,  may  enjoy  those  rights  of  citizenship  from  which  such  men  as  Shaksperc* 
Milton,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Howard,  our  country's  best  and  wbest,  the  beloved 
and  revered  of  ages,  would  be  excluded,  if  not  qualified  by  the  possession  of  the 
precise  amount  of  property.  Need  another  word  be  added  to  prqve  the  folly  and 
immorality  of  a  tax  or  property  qualification,  that  intolerable  insult  upon  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  poor,  which  classes  them  with  idiots  or  criminals,  fit 
only  to  be  ordered  or  punished  by  the  money-learned  and  money-moralized  rich? 
Need  more  be  said  to  prove  the  justice  and  necessity  of  Universal  Suffrage,  in 
order  that  all,  men  and  women,  may  be  fairly  represented  and  governed,  that  ir- 
responsible tyranny  may  have  no  place,  and  that  moral  beauty  and  intellectual 
majesty  may  no  longer  be  trodden  imderfoot  by  the  heartless  and  mindless  wor- 
shipers of  the  foul  idolatry  of  wealth ! 

And,  let  us  ask,  who  are  those  who  would  fix  the  minimum  of  a  tax-qualifica- 
tion? Wlience  do  they  get  their  authority  to  decide  upon  what  constitutes  a 
man,  upon  what  shall  quali^him  to  act  as  a  man?  After  all,  a  man's  life  is 
worth  more  than  five  pounds  a  year,  or  any  amount  of  direct  or  indirect  taxes 
you  ean  squeeze  out  of  that  life.  A  Rothschild's  money  can  buy  no  riglUs.  The 
penniless  b^gar  is  a  man,  too,  and  has  rights  that  arc  altogether  independent 
of  the  tax-gatherer. 


There  are  men  who  question  the  expediency  of  Universal  Suffrage:  who  allow 
the  abstract  right,  but  dare  not  reduce  that  right  to  practice,  certainly  not  at 
once — ^for  fear  of  consequences.  Timid  men  these,  if  indeed  they  are  not  rather 
prating  knaves  whose  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  they  utter.  At  the  best 
they  are  not  true  men.  The  notable  difference  between  the  true  man  and  the 
false  is  this:  that  the  false  studies  what  is  expedient  for  his  own  little  day, 
having  no  faith  in  anything — ^but  only  a  blind  leaning  upon  his  own  fear;  while 
the  true  man  dares  utter  or  do  or  allow  whatsoever  he  sees  to  be  just,  firmly 
confident  in  the  eternal  expediency  of  justice.  Ay»  it  is  always  expedient  to  act 
jystly.  Justice  takes  the  best  care  of  consequences.  *Let  justice  be  done  though 
the  heavens  should  fall,'  says  a  brave  proverb.  But  the  heavens  will  not  fall. 
It  is  your  half-\vitted  fool,  who  thinks  justice  'inexpedient,'  *  inconvenient,'  and 
the  world  not  quite  prepared  for  it,  who  would  be  just  'gradually,' — it  is  he  who 
does  all  the  mischief.  Justice  is  surer-footed.  What  else  is  there  to  be  said  of 
the  expeiienrff  of  Universal  Suffrage. 

But  yet  what  are  the  objections  urged  against  the  immediate  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  for  which  I  contend?  They  arc  not  many.  We  are  told— 
'ihe  mass  of  the  population  is  not  fit  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  they  wou'd 
Buke  a  bad  use  of  their  freedom,*  Dare  any  say  that  any  class,  that  any  portion 
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even  of  the  present  independent  electors,  is  either  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  electoral  duties,  or  so  perfectly  honest,  that  there  is  no  room  for  im- 
provement? There  is  no  class  exactly  fit,  if  we  are  to  scrutinize  severely.  And  I 
incline  to  think  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people 
couldjiot,  try  their  uttermost,  make  a  worse  use  of  the  franchise  than  is  now 
made  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  electors — who  surely  are  sufficiently 
qualified.  But  the  real  question  here  is«— When  will  the  non-electors  be  fit  for 
fixjedom?  I  answer  boldly — ^Never  till  they  are  free;  never  till  they  have  prac- 
tised how  to  use  their  freedom.  Do  you  learn  to  walk  before  you  have  put  your 
feet  to  the  groimd?  Can  you  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water? 
Neither  can  you  learn  to  act  as  freemen  until  you  are  free.  Nothiug  is  learned 
without  practice.  If  you  think  otherwise,  try  to  perfect  yourself  in  swimming 
upon  dry  land.  Even  your  muscles  are  only  developed  by  exercise.  Take  the 
most  delicate  man's  arm  in  the  world;  give  it  blacksmith's  work  to  do,  and 
musple  will  be  developed,  and  the  arm  will  become  fitted  to  its  work.  None 
but  freemen  can  fully  appreciate  freedom;  only  by  practice  can  come  perfectness. 
And  if,  as  you  would  fain  persuade  us,  we,  the  non-electors,  are  not  fit  for  free- 
dom, while  you,  the  electors,  are, — is  not  that  some  evidence  of  our  doctrine — 
some  evidence  that  your  old-fashioned  exclusive  system  has  not  exactly  answered? 
You  have  had  a  long  enough  trial  of  fitting  men  for  freedom,  by  keeping  them 
in  slavery — ^teaching  them  to  swim  upon  dry  land.  Make  an  honest  plunge  and 
try  what  the  opposite  practice  wiU  do !  « 

*But' — says  another  party — ^a  very  pliilosophic  party — 'give  us  an  educational 
test  of  some  kind — an  educational  qualification,'  Ha!  but  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  your  wisdoms: — ^>vho  shall  be  the  judges?  The  whole  community? 
I  suppose  not.  For  that  would  be  Universal  Suffrage.  "VVho  then?  Anybody 
that  has  impudence  enough  to  think  himself  a  judge  of  other  men's  fitness? 
His  wisdomship  lacks  some  qualifying  modesty.  Who  are  to  be  the  judges? 
The  ignorant  always  think  themselves  wise  enough;  the  ignorant  think  nono 
wise  but  themselves  (ask  the  present  electors  about  that);  and  even  the  re- 
puted wise  are  but  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  same  error.  *0,  prescribe  some  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  knowledge,  such  as  reading  and  writing,*  say  you.  It  is  no  test 
at  all.  There  have  been  not  a  few  men  unable  to  read  a  line  or  to  write  their 
names,  who  have  yet  been  much  more  worthy  of  electoral  trust  than  many  a 
college-bred  scoundrel  or  clorkly  bribe-taker.  Your  Pauntleroys,  your  Barings, 
and  your  Beaumont  Smiths,  are  not  the  worthiest  of  citizens.  Excellent  pen- 
men notwithstanding!  I  know  of  no  scheme  more  likely  to  insure  confusion  wad 
disappointment  than  this  most  pliilosophic  education-test. 

*But' — cries  out  another  fearful  objector — *what  improper  characters  would 
be  admitted  by  this  Universal  Suffrage.  We  should  have  felons,  idiots,  and  the 
veriest  rabble  voting.'  Felons,  idiots,  and  the  veriest  rabble  vote  even  now, — 
and  in  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  nimiber  of  the  electors  than  they 
would  was  every  man  to  have  liis  right  of  citizenship.  Universal  Suffrage 
would  swanip — not  the  honest  men,  but — the  present  dispropoitionate  number 
of  fools  and  felons.  Certain  limited  and  select  constituencies  might  be  named 
whose  average  character  could  hardly  be  rendered  worse  by  the  admission  of  all 
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(heir  fellow-citizens.  But,  you  have  no  right  to  your  exceptions  until  you  have 
allowed  the  rule.  After  recognizing  the  universal  right,  and  not  till  then,  would 
be  the  proper  time  for  excluding,  wholly  or  temporarily,  those  who  should  be 
proved  incapacitated  by  disease  or  by  outrage  upon  society. 

AVhat  other  objections?  *The  confusion  attendant  upon  the  collection  of  so 
many  votes.*  Is  there  more  confusion  in  Harwich  or  in  Finsbury  during  an 
election?  It  is  not  in  our  largest  and  most  popular  constituencies  that  the 
greatest  disorder  prevails,  but  in  your  little  rotten  boroughs.  All  England 
may  vote  in  a  day,  just  as  easily  as  Saint  Nicholas'  parish,  only  give  them  poll- 
ing places  enough. 

What  else?  *The  lower  classes  will  get  the  upper  hand.'  This  is  the  main 
objection,  after  all.  What  if  they  do?  The  upper  classes  have  been  honest 
and  beneficent:  what  can  they  expect  but  praise  and  gratitude  from  their  suc- 
cessors in  power?  Think  what  claims  they  have  upon  the  so  long  unrepresented? 
If  the  upper  classes  had  not  been  honest,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason 
for  dethroning  them.  If  they  have  robbed  the  lower  classes,  is  it  not  just  they 
should  make  full  restitution?  Anyhow,  is  it  just  or  reasonable  that  the  minority 
should  govern  the  majority,  that  one  man  should  rule  six, — and  that  without 
any  pretence  or  seeming  of  qualification  ?  Bring  your  objections,  your  selfish 
cHngings  to  power,  your  fears,  and  your  honest  scruples,  face  to  face  against  the 
broad  justice  of  treating  every  mdn  as  a  man,  against  the  cle^r  principle  of  hu- 
man equality — such  as  we  have  defined  it,  and  answer  us — ^What  course  should 
be  adopted  by  an  honest  citizen,  a  lover  of  freedom,  and  a  respecter  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  man? 

*Shall  we  admit  paupers  too?*  I  rather  think  thoy  arc  admitted  now.  How 
many  pensioners  have  we,  whose  pensions  have  not  been  granted  for  services 
rendered  to  the  community  ?  These  idlest  and  most  impudent  of  paupers  have 
the  privilege  of  voting,  qualified  by  the  nation's  charity:  why  should  not  the 
same  charity  qualify  any  other  pauper?  Besides,  when  a  man  has  worked  some 
half-oentury,  during  which  time  he  has  received  not  one  tithe  of  the  produce  of 
his  toil,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  deprive  him  of  his  manlike  place  and  right  of 
voice,  because  some  turn  of  trade  has  robbed  him  of  his  scanty  savings  and  pro- 
hibited Idm  from  continuing  to  labour.  Let  his  fellow^citizensi  before  they 
disenfranchise  even  him,  consider  well  to  what  his  poverty  is  owing;  whether 
they,  rather  than  he,  may  not  be  really  responsible  for  his  inability  to  support 
hiinsclf ;  whether  unjust  and  oppressive  laws,  excessive  taxation,  or  the  over- 
grasping  of  selfish  speculation,  reckless  of  ill  means  and  others'  ruin,  the 
consequence  of  wanting  that  nurture  and  instruction  wych  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  provide  for  all  the  governed;  let  them,  I  say,  well  consider  whe, 
ther  these  may  not  have  reduced  the  pauper  to  his  state  of  penurj^;  and  let  them 
beware  of  visiting  lus  misfortunes  with  punishment,  of  branding  as  a  crime  the 
suffering  by  themselves  produced,  hypocritically  claiming  credit  for  the  charity 
that  restores  to  the  robbed  a  scanty  means  of  subsistence  out  of  the  competcnca 
of  which  he  has  been  plundered. 


But  your  Universal  Suffrage  includes  women,  too?    There  can  bo  UQ  dguhi 
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of  it.    Has  not  woman  the  same  right  as  man:  the  same  right  of  every  human 
creature  to  the  undisputed  exercise  of  its  individuality,  its  natural  self-sove- 
reignty?   Is  there  any  mark  of  the  male  gender  in  the  arguments  with  which 
we  have  striven  to  enforce  the  right  of  human  freedom?    The  question  is  not 
which  of  the  sexes  is  the  worthier.    Her  right  remains,  even  if  it  is  allowed 
(though  I,  for  one,  will  never  allow  it)  that  woman,  as  a  class,  is  naturally 
inferior  to  man.    Is  not,  also,  one  race  of  men  inferior  to  another  race;  one 
man  inferior  to  another  man?    Some  men,  even,  inferior  to  some  women?    If 
man  has  no  right  to  enslave  his  hrother,  however  inferior,  he  has  also  no  right 
to  enslave  his  sister — ^because  inferior.    Right  is  of  no  sex.    The  rights  of  all 
human  creatures  are  equal,  whatever  inequality  may  prevail  in  the  organization 
or  circumstances  of  individuals.  Man!  if  thou  deniest  this,  what  becomes  of  thy 
own  rights?    Thou  assertest  that  all  men  have  equal  rights.     Yet  all  men  are 
not  bom  free  from  inequality.     No  two  are  alike;  one  has  super-eminent 
physical  strength,  another  has  towering  intellect.    But  thou  wilt  not,  therefore^ 
be  the  slave  of  either  the  man  of  brawn  or  the  man  of  thought.     Not  of  either. 
Rightly  so:  for  what  matters  it  to  thee,  O  son  of  man!  whether  hot-blooded 
Cain  slay  thee  to  satiate  his  own  unbridled  savageness,  or  Iscariot  cooU;  and 
philosophically  sell  thee  to  the  same  cruelty?    Thou  wilt  not  submit  to  either 
tyranny.    Tliou  clairaest  thy  right  of  self-sovereignty,  thy  right  of  morality, 
desiring  to  become  virtuous.    This,  too,  is  thy  duty ;  it  is  *the  law  of  hfe,  the 
law  in  accordance  with  which  the  rational  being  preserves,  developes,  and  per- 
fects himself;*  thy  duty,  *  because  the  first  of  duties  is  to  be  and  to  continue  to 
be  human,  involving  the  duty  of  repelling  slavery,  which,  despoiling  a  rational 
being  of  his  (or  her)  individuality,  degrades  him  (or  her)  even  below  the  brute.* 
On  the  same  ground  whereupon  thou  basest  thy  own  claim  to  freedom  stands 
hj  thy  side  the  claim  of  woman;  here  upon  this  moral  equality,  under  this  law 
of  life  which  forbids  any  man  or  woman  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  self,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  shirk  their  own  responsibility.    Du/y  is  of  no  sex.     If  thou 
deniest  this,  go  back  to  the  ancient  brutality;   crouch  before  its  world-old  privi- 
lege, confessing  thy  half-enfranchisement  to  be  an  inexcusable  reb^on.  Let  the 
most  muscular  again  bear  rule !    Let  mere  bone  and  sinew  trample  upon  the 
God-like!     Let  the  strong-armed  savage  dash  out  the  brains  of  Christ  and, 
laughing  in  God's  face,  assert  his  unquestioned  justification — /  am  my  brother's 
keeper!     Art  thou  prepared  for  this?    Either  this  or  the  other;  cither  the  des- 
potism of  the  stronger — no  matter  whether  intellectual  or  muscular,  fraud  or 
force— or  a  full  allowance  of  the  equality  of  human  kind,  of  the  natural  right 
of  all.     There  is  no  *juste-milieu,*  no  golden  mean,  no  raid-resting  place  for  a 
principle.  Either  God  or  hell;  either  the  thith  or  a  lie!    Thou  must  choose  one 
of  them;  or  lose  thy  manhood,  degrading  thyself  to  be  the  slave  of  expediency, 
the  sport  of  circumstance,  a  ikin^,  whose  false  and  worthless  life  Time  scorn- 
fully tramples  out,  whose  soul  dieth  hopelessly,  unmoumed,  and  without  place 
in  the  Eternal. 

But  *  women  are  not  fitted  for  exercising  their  political  rights!'  Man!  what 
made  you  the  judge  of  their  fitness?  Brute  strength,  or  intellectual  over- 
reaching?   That  same  brutality,  that  same  cunning,  would  entitle  the  one  male 
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despot,  or  the  few  male  privileged,  to  judge  your  fitness,  you  male  aspirant 
for  freedom!  Who  gave  you  a  right  to  prescribe  'arbitrary  formulas'  on  your 
*  foolish  presumptions  of  capacity'? 

But  *what  use  would  such  rights  be  to  women?'  What  use  are  they  to  men? 
What  use  is  freedom  at  all?  Or,  who  art  thou  that,  calling  thyself  a  freeman, 
or  claiming  freedom,  darest  to  doubt  the  worth  and  use  of  freedom?  'He  who 
asks  of  what  worth  is  justice,  profanes  justice  in  his  heart.' 

But,  farther,  'women  do  not  desire  this  freedom.'  So  much  the  wretchcder 
their  condition !  Surely  there  is  at  least  one  woman  who  desires  to  possess 
the  sovereignty  of  herself,  to  be  free,  to  be  virtuous!  Why  should  that  woman 
be  held  in  slavery  because  all  other  women  are  too  debased  to  know  what  free- 
dom is,  to  desire  its  excellence?  We  must  teach  them  to  desire  freedom — ^the 
first  step  toward  its  attainment.  And  how  long  is  it  since  men  too — aU  save 
some  few  lone-standing  martyrs,  God*s  beacons — were  satisfied  with  their 
slavery?  What  argument  is.  this  of  the  slave's  content?  0,  that  content  is 
the  most  saddening!  It  is  because  the  woman-slave  has  not  yet  learned  to 
think;  because  she  is  too  fallen  to  feel  her  \%'rongs;  because  she  wants  just  self- 
respect.  '  We  are  grieved  by  the  gaiety  of  the  insane.  There  is  a  sadness' — says 
Dr  Channing,  speaking  of  the  contented  negro  slave — 'in  the  gaiety  of  him 
whose  lightness  of  heart  would  be  turned  to  bitterness  and  indignation,  were 
one  ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man.'  Is  a  woman's  insanity 
less  deplorable  ? 

But  I  will  not  believe  but  there  are  many,  many  women  as  ardently  desirous 
as  men  can  be,  of  the  godlike  attribute  of  freedom.  A  'George  Sand'  is  as  free- 
sooled  as  the  Milton. 

But  'the  political  enfranchisement  of  women  does  not  appear  desirable  to 
men!'     And  when  did  enfranchisement  Qver  appear  desirable  to  tyrants? 

Bat,  the  'consequences'  are  objected.  Perceiving  the  right,  what  has  an  honest 
man  to  do  with  consequences?  'lie  who  calculates  the  cost  of  liberty  has  al- 
ready renounced  liberty  in  his  heart.'  Liberty  is  beyond  all  price.  Do  good, 
and  good  will  ensue!  'Believe  in  the  might  of  justice;  and  in  this  faith  shall  be 
year  safety!'  Neither  be  deterred  by  any  presupposed  absurdity  in  such  con. 
sequences;  absurd  only  because  they  contrast  with  your  own  accustomed  foolish'^ 
ness.  To  talk  about  'better  be  mending  their  husbands'  stockings,'  is  mere 
gabble,  the  sneering  speech  of  dull  fools;  coming  with  little  grace  from  those 
who  mouth  out  sycophantic  praise  of  the  supremacy  of  a  queen,  who  crawl  with 
'  loyal  pride'  under  the  shadow  of  an  Elizabeth  Tudor  or  a  Victoria  Guelph* 
Are  these  the  men  to  sneer  at  a  woman's  incapacity?  Note  one  thing, — ^that  it 
is  the  very  characteristic  of  ignorant  folly  to  sneer  at  wliatever  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  its  ignorance. 

Above  all  things  beware,  lest,  from  surrendering  the  rights  of  women,  thou 
become  careless  of  the  rights  of  thy  fellow-men;  lest  thy  love  of  freedom  de- 
generate into  a  mere  lust  of  immediate  self-interest,  to  be  satisfied  with  house- 
hold suffrage,  or  any  other  suiTrage  that  will  include  thyself:  and  so  thou  not 
only  render  thyself  unworthy  of  freedom,  but  also  impede  thy  own  attainment 
of  it.    For  principle  is  the  strongest  lever.   What  disinterestedness  or  devotion 
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to  freedom  has  he  who  so  pcrtinaciouslj  maintains  a  despotic  authority  at  home? 
How  can  he  love  justice  for  its  own  beauty's  sake,  what  dependence  shall  we 
place  on  him,  who  acts  unjustly  to  his  own  family,  denying  even  to  the  one 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him  that  self-sovereignty  and  liberty  he  so  earnestly 
claims  for  himself? 

Briefly  to  sum  up  our  several  arguments : — ^I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  right  of  Universal  Suffrage  is  based  upon  the  natural  equality  of  human-kind; 
and  upon  the  equal  interest  which  every  member  of  society,  every  contributor 
to  the  support  of  society,  has  in  ordering  the  social  procedure.  I  deem  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  to  be  expedient,  becaiise  it  is  right;  because  men  must  practise 
freedom  before  they  can  be  fully  worthy  of  it ;  because,  too,  there  is  no  party 
with  any  just  title  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  franchise,  no  party  quadiQed 
to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of  others;  because,  farther,  I  think  the  present  limited 
constituency  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  knaves  and  fools  than  would  be 
comprised  in  a  constituency  including  the  whole  population ;  and  because  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  domination  or  undue  influence  of  our  labouring  population,  or  of 
any  confusion  to  arise  from  the  widest  spread  of  political  justice.  For  the  same 
reasons  of  justice  and  expediency  I  would  neither  deprive  the  pauper,  the  worn* 
out  and  plundered  labourer,  of  his  place  of  manhood;  nor  withhold  from  woman 
her  equally-established  birthright  of  self-sovereignty  and  humanity:  aware  that 
if  we  once  swerve  from  the  great  principle  of  equal  right,  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  we  sink  into  mere  lusters  after  self-interest,  and  debase  our- 
selves to  be  slaves  in  soul,  however  invested  with  the  outward  opportunities  of 
freedom.  And  I  would  object  to  any  mere  instalment,  compromise,  or  shifty 
arrangement :  for  I  am  convinced  that  any  reform  that  is  not  based  upon  equal 
right  will  be  and  must  be  a  cheat  and  a  hinderance  to  the  full  advent  of  liberty. 


POSTSCRIPT 

After  all,  the  main  question  is  not  merely  how  we  shall  choose  our  masters. 
The  main  question  is  to  have  no  masters  at  all:  to  rule  ourselves. 

I  care  not  for  Universal  Suffrage  to-morrow  if  we  must  stop  short  at  that,  if 
we  must  consider  it  as  the  end.  What  great  value  will  it  be  to  us,  to  be  allowed 
to  elect  our  masters  once  a  year  ?    Or  what  use  to  change  them  every  year  ? 

They  who  make  the  laws  are  the  masters.  Let  the  people  make  their  own 
laws !  It  is  not  only  a  reform  in  our  representative-system  which  we  require : 
but  the  doing  away  with  our  representative-system  altogether. 

Laws  can  be  made  only  by  four  classes  of  men.  Tyrants,  representatives, 
delegates,  or  the  people  themselves  meeting  in  their  assemblies. 

Of  tyrants,  pure  absolute  despots,  I  need  say  nothing:  but  of  the  farce  of 
representation  let  us  have  some  thought.  Say  you  choose  your  representative 
by  Universal  Suffrage.  For  twelve  months  he  acts  in  the  name  of  a  majority. 
He  may  considt  their  views  or  not ;  they  may  know  his  views  or  not.  If  he  is  a 
representative  he  stands  in  their  place.  He  makes  the  laws  for  them,  not  con- 
sulting their  will  upon  every  special  occasion,  but  acting  as  he  thinks  best. 
What  is  he  but  an  elected  tyrant?    I  care  not  for  how  short  a  time  his  tyranny 


•  • 
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may  last;  I  care  not  how  good  he  may  be.  If  you  place  the  power  in  his  hands 
he  is  your  master,  at  least  for  so  long  as  you  have  elected  him:  it  may  be  for 
longer.  Witness  the  doings  of  the  representatives  elected  by  Universal  Suffrage 
in  France.     It  is  a  mere  farce  this  electing  of  our  tyrants. 

And  I  deny  that  my  will  can  be  represented.  My  wiU  needs  to  be  exercised 
upon  every  legislative  occasion.  Even  during  the  one  year  unforeseen  occasions 
will  arise.  How  could  I  delegate  my  will  to  another,  when  my  will  was  not  even 
determined?  Yes!  •representation'  is  a  farce.  The  representative  must  be 
either  a  tyrant  or  a  mere  delegate.  ^ 

Would  you  have  a  mere  delegate:  one  that  upon  every  occasion  shall  consult 
his  constituents?  Then  of  what  use  is  he?  If  the  constituency  is  to  meet  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  every  law,  what  remains  for  the  delegate  to  do?  To 
receive  their  instructions,  and  to  give  his  vote  in  the  House  under  cover  of  the 
baDot,  or  openly  impudent,  clean  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  his  constituents? 
Is  this  a  delegate's  use?    What  else,  but  to  register  liis  constituents*  decrees? 

Choose  representatives,  and  be  they  never  so  honest  to  those  who  have  elected 
them;  they,  or  at  best  the  majority  of  the  day  of  election,  are  masters  upon  all 
subjects  for  a  year  to  come.  To-day  the  uppermost  question  is  to  repel  Papal 
Aggression,  and  a  majority  of  townsmen  elect  a  respectable  quaker  for  that  pur- 
pose :  but  l)efore  the  year  of  parliament  is  over  the  question  of  a  Russian  War 
comes  before  the  house;  and  there  may  not  be  half  a  dozen  of  all  the  quaker's 
majority  disposed  to  trust  him  to  represent  them  on  that  ground. 

Let  the  people  make  their  own  laws.  So  upon  every  occasion  the  true  ma- 
jority v^iU  be  found.  It  is  never  found  now.  So  there  will  never  be  a  stationary 
minority  to  complain  of  their  exclusion  from  power.  I,  in  a  minority  upon  one 
question,  will  be  in  a  majority  upon  another:  and  so  the  true  sense  of  the 
country  be  ascertained  upon  every  point. 

Our  radical  reformers'are  just  an  age  too  late.  Nay,  even  Chartism  lags  far  be- 
hind  the  need.  The  Direct  Sovereignty  of  the  People:  that  is  our  requisition. 
Toward  that  the  time  is  marching.  Everything  short  of  that  is  tyranny  under 
some  disguise  or  other.  We  want  absolute  freedom :  the  freedom  of  the  Republic, 
— ^We  tatc  Universal  Suffrage  only  as  the  first  step. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


DsiLR  Linton.  You  ask  me — What  will  be  the  future  of  Russia?  I  answer 
you  with  another  question — Is  Europe  capable  of  a  social  regeneration?  The 
question  is  grave.  For  if  there  is  only  one  future  for  the  Russian  People,  there 
arc  perhaps  two  eventualities  for  the  future  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Which  of 
them  shall  be  realized  depends  on  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Europe,  such  as  it  now  is,  has  played  its  part;  its  dissolu* 
tion  has  advanced  since  1  S^8.    These  words  frighten,  and  are  disputed  without 
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much  judgement.  Certainly  it  is  not  ihe  PeapUs  which  will  perish,  but  the 
States,  and  their  Roman,  Christian,  feudal,  and  juste-miUeu  (or  whig)  institu- 
tions, no  matter  whether  monarchical,  parliamentary,  or  republican. 

Europe  ought  to  be  transformed  and  decomposed  in  order  to  enter  into  new 
combinations.  It  is  thus  that  the  Eoman  world  was  transformed  into  Chris- 
tian Europe.  It  ceased  to  be  itself;  and  entered  as  one  of  the  most  active 
elements  into  the  constitution  of  the  old  world. 

Until  these  days  the  European  world  has  undergone  only  reformations;  the 
bases  of  the  modem  States  have  remained  intact;  only  some  of  their  details  have 
been  ameliorated.'    Such  was  Luther's  reformation,  such  the  revolution  of  *89. 
The  Social  Revolution  will  not  be  like  this. 

We  have  gone  to  the  utmost  extent  of  plaisteting.  It  is  impossible  to  move  in 
the  old  forms  with  breaking  them.  Our  revolutionary  idea  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  existing  condition  of  things.  The  State,  based  upon  the  Roman  idea 
of  the  absorption  of  the  mdividual  by  society,  of  the  sanctification  of  accidental 
and  monopolized  property,  of  a  rcHgion  consecrating  the  most  absolute  dualism 
(even  in  the  revolutionary  formula,  God  and  the  Peopl^),  can  offer  nothing  to 
the  Future  but  its  carcase,  the  mere  chemical  elements  set  free  by  death. 

Socialism  is  the  denial  of  all  of  the  old  society  that  the  political  Republic  has 
preserved.  Socialism  is  the  religion  of  Man,  a  terrestrial  religion,  without  hea- 
ven or  God;  it  is  society  without  government;  it  is  the  accomplishment  of 
Christianity  and  the-  realization  of  the  Revolution.*' 

Christianity  made  the  slave  a  c"hild  of  man;  the  Revolution  has  made  the  free, 
man  a  citizen:  Socialism  will  make  him  a  man  (for  the  city  ought  to  be  for  the 
man,  and  not  the  man  for  the  city).  Christianity  holds  up  the  Son  of  God  as 
the  ideal  for  the  children  of  men;  Socialism  goes  farther  and  declares  the  child 
of  age-,  and  as  such  the  man  desires  to  be  more  than  the  Son  of  God:  he  would 
be  himself. 

All  the  relations  between  society  and  individuals,  and  those  between  individu- 
als themselves,  must  be  totally  changed.  Now  the  grand  question  is  whether 
the  Germano-Roman  peoples  will  have  the  force  to  undergo  this  metempsycho- 
sis; and  if  they  have  it  at  this  present. 

The  idea  of  the  social  revolution  is  European.  That  does  not  prove  that  the 
peoples  most  capable  of  realizing  it  are  the  peoples  of  the  West. 

Christianity  was  only  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 

The  social  idea  may  perhaps  be  only  a  testament,  a  last  will,  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  western  world  can  not  pass.  It  may  also  be  the  solemn  entry  into  a 
new  existence,  the  acquisition  of  the  manly  toga. 

Europe  is  too  rich  to  risk  her  all:  she  has  too  much  to  take  care  of,  is  too 
higldy  civilized  in  her  upper  regions,  and  too  little  in  her  lower,  to  throw  her- 


■  True ;  for  Christianity  is  the  creed  of  individualism :  human  equalUff :  the  necessary 
stai^e  between  savage  liherhj  and  the  republican /rfl/fr;«7y.  All  our  reformations  hereto 
have  been  only  new  developments  of  Christianity.     E.  ER. 

'>  I  do  not  see  dualism  in  this.     The  and  is  not  disjunctive,  but  conjimctive.  £.  EU, 

^  There  seems  to  want  distinction  here  between  tociaiism  and  communism.    E.  ER, 
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self  forlornly  into  so  complete  a  revolution.  Republicans  and  monarcliists,  deists 
aod  Jesuits,  shopkeepers  and  peasants, — they  are  all  conservatives  in  Europe. 
There  are  no  revolutionists  but  the  workmen. 

The  workman  can  save  the  old  world  from  a  great  sliame  and  from  great 
misfortunes.  But  saved  by  him  the  old  world  would  not  survive  a  day.  We  shall 
be  then  in  full  Socialism  militant.    And  the  question  will  be  positively  solved. 

But  also  the  workman  may  be  overthrown,  as  in  the  days  of  June.  The  re- 
pression will  be  yet  more  cruel,  and  more  terrible.  Then  the  destruction  of  the 
old  world  must  enter  in  at  another  door,  and  the  realization  of  the  social  idea 
have  to  be  brought  about  in  another  world. 

Look  at  these  two  immense  platforms  which  from  the  sides  of  Europe  touch 
each  other  at  their  extremes.  WTiy  are  they  so  great?  for  what  are  they  prepa- 
ring ?  what  is  the  passion  of  activity  and  aggrandizement  which  devours  them  P 
These  two  worlds,  so  opposed^)ne  to  the  other,  to  which,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  some  analogy,  are  the  United-States  and  llussia.  No  one  doubts 
America  being  the  veritable  continuation  of  th9  development  of  Europe,  and 
nothing  but  that  continuation.  Denuded  of  all  initiative,  of  all  invention,  as 
she  is,  America  is  ready  to  receive  Europe,  to  realize  her  social  ideas:  but  she 
will  not  come  to  finish  the  old  ediiice,  she  will  not  quit  her  fertile  plains. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  Slavouian  world?  What  is  the  Slavonian  world? 
Whatwould  this  silent  world  which  has  traversed  the  ages  from  the  migrations 
of  races  even  to  our  days  in  a  continual  aside,  without  unclosing  its  teeth  ? 

Strange  world,  making  common  cause  neither  \iith  Europe  nor  with  Asia. 

Eoiope  becomes  Catholic,  the  East  Islamite;  the  Slavonian  world  becomes 
Greek. 

Europe  undertakes  the  Crusades:  the  Slavonians  stay  at  home. 

Europe  developes  feudalism,  great  cities,  a  le^slation  based  upon  the  Boman 
kw,  upon  German  laws.  Europe  is  civilized,  becomes  protestant,  liberal,  parli- 
amentary, revolutionary.  The  Slavonians  have  neither  great  cities,  nor  aristo- 
cratic noblesse ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Boman  law,  know  nothing  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  peasants  and  citizens;  they  live  by  choice  in  their  villages, 
preserving  their  communal  institutions,  democratic,  communistic  and  patriarchal. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  of  these  peoples  has  not  come;  that  they  wait  for 
something;  that  the  state  in  which  they  are  is  but  provisionary. 

Many  times  the  Slavonian  States  begin  vigourously  to  form  themselves.  So 
far  well.  It  goes  on  awhile  (as  in  Servia  under  Douchan),  and  then  fails,  no 
one  understanding  why. 

Stretching  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Elbe,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Morea,  the 
Slavonians  know  not  even  how  to  unite  for  their  common  defence.  Some 
succumbed  to  Germany,  others  to  the  Turks;  others  again  were  conquered  by 
the  savage  tribes  who  threw  themselves  upon  Pannonia.  A  great  part  of  Russia 
was  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mongols. 

Poland  alone  was  independent  and  strong.  But  it  Wcos  because  she  was  less 
Slavonian  than  the  rest:  she  was  Catholic.  Now  Catholicism  is  altogether  con- 
traiy  to  the  Slavonian  genius.  You  will  recollect  that  it  was  the  Slavonians 
vho  first  began  the  great  stniggle  against  Popery,  and  who  afterward,  in  the 
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revolt  of  the  Taborites,  stamped  upon  it  a  character  so  strongly  social.    Once 
more  reduced  to  Catholicism,  Bohemia  ceased  to  exist. 

Poland  then  kept  her  independence  by  breaking  the  Slavonian  unity,  and  by 
drawing  nearer  to  the  States  of  the  West. 

The  other  Slavonians,  who  remained  independent,  were  very  far  from  forming 
weU-organized  States.  There  was  always  something  fluctuating,  undetermined 
ungovemed,  anarchical  (as  our  orderly  friends  observe),  in  their  social  life.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  world  more  conformable  to  the  Slavonian  character  than 
the  existence  of  the  Ukraine  (for  instance)  or  of  little  Russia  from  the  Kiow 
period  to  that  of  Peter  I.  It  was  a  Cossack  and  agricultural  republic,  militarily 
organized  upon  bases  completely  democratic  and  communistic,  without  cen- 
tralization or  strong  government,  ruling  itself  by  its  customs,  accepting  neither 
the  supremacy  of  the  Tzar  of  Moscow  nor  that  of  the  King  of  Poland.  There 
were  no  traces  of  an  aristocracy  in  this  rudimeiftary  republic.  Every  man  of 
full  age  was  an  active  citizen;  all  offices  were  elective,  from  that  of  the  decu- 
rion  to  that  of  Hetman.  ReAark,  too,  that  this  Republic  existed  from  the 
13th  century  to  the  18th,  though  having  to  defend  itself  continually  against  the 
Muscovites,  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea. 
In  the  Ukraine,  as  among  the  Montenegrins,  as  among  the  Servians,  the  lUy- 
rians,  and  the  Dalmatians,  the  Slavonian  genius  Los  given  sufficiently  clear  in- 
dications of  its  aspirations.  None  of  the  political  forms  of  the  West  could 
correspond  to  them. 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  the  building  up  of  a  stronijf  State,  to 
assemble,  to  become  centralized,  and  to  quit  the  loose  and  easy-going  Cossack 
communal  life. 

Toward  the  IMh  centuiy  Russia  began  to  have  a  centre  around  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  State  gravitated  and  crystalized:  this  was  Moscow.  From 
its  appearance  as  the  central  town  it  has  played  the  part  of  capital  of  the  ortho- 
dox Slavonian  world. 

It  was  at  Moscow  that  the  Byzantine  and  oriental  absolutism  of  the  Tzars 
was  formed;  it  was  through  that  the  last  franchises  of  the  people  perished. 

Every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  the  idea  of  a  State  of  immense  frame;  and  for  that 
all  must  be  rendered  uniform,  all  must  bend.  As  if  in  passing  from  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Mongols,  in  continuing  their  bloody  wars  against  the  Lithuanians,  in  see- 
ing Poland  arm  herself,  the  people  felt  that  it  was  a  question  of  abdicating  all 
human  rights  to  save  their  national  independence  and  their  future. 

Novgorod — ^a  great  and  free  city — ^was  a  living  reproach  for  the  upstart  city 
of  the  Tzars.  Moscow  crushed  its  rival  with  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty  and 
without  remorse. 

When  all  Russia  was  at  its  feet  Moscow  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
Warsaw. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  rivals  was  long;  and  could  only  finish  in 
another  epoch.  For  a  while  Poland  had  the  upper  hand.  Moscow  bent. 
Vladislas,  son  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  was  proclaimed  Tzar  of  all  the 
Russias.  The  house  of  Rurik,  of  Vladimir  the  Single-handed,  was  extinct;  there 
was  no  government;  the  Polish  generals  and  the  Hetmans  of  the  Cossacks 
reigued  in  Moscow. 
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But  the  whole  people  rose  at  the  voice  of  Minine,  the  butcher  of  Nijni, 
and  Poland  was  obliged  to  abandon  Moscow  and  the  Russian  soil. 

After  accomplishing  its  work  of  welding,  Moscow  stopped.  It  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  the  forces  it  had  evoked,  which  remained  without  employ. 
The  issue  was  found  afterward.  Where  there  is  force  enough  the  issue  is 
always  found. 

Peter  I  made  of  the  Russian  State  an  European  State. 

The  ease  with  which  a  part  of  the  nation  suited  itself  to  European  manners, 
and  renounced  its  old  habitudes,  is  a  palpable  proof  that  the  Muscovite  State 
was  by  no  means  a  veritable  expression  of  the  popular  life,  but  only  a  transitory 
form.  Wherever  the  really  national  elements  were  touched  the  people  defended 
them  with  obstinxicy.  The  whole  peasant  class  accepted  nothii]^  of  the  reform 
of  Peter  I.  And  it  was  the  real  depositary  of  the  national  life.  And  the  base  of 
this  life  (as  the  celebrated  historian  Michelct  has  said)  was  communwn:  that  is 
to  say,  the  continual  sharing  of  the  land  among  the  whole  number  of  working- 
meH,  and  the  absence  of  any  individual  landed  property.  * 

As  North-Ameri(»  represents  the  latest  results  of  the  republican  and  phllo* 
sophical  ideas  of  the  Europe  of  the  18th  century,  so  the  Petersburg  Empire  has 
developed  even  to  monstrosity  the  principles  of  European  monarchy  and  bureau- 
cracy. The  last  word  of  European  conservatism  is  uttered  at  Petersburg;  it  is 
not  without  good  reason  that  all  the  reactionists  turn  their  eyes  to  this  Rome 
of  absolutism. 

What  immense  forces  the  despotism  of  Petersburg  has  in  its  liands  may  be 
easily  judged  by  the  gigantic  State  which  has  been  formed.  Its  forces  were  so 
exuberant  that  even  during  the  confusion  and  detestable  administration  between 
Peter  I  and  Catherine  11  the  State  increased  materially,  with  an  unheard  of 
rapidity. 

After  having  absorbed  and  subjugated  all  that  was  at  its  doors,  taking  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  the  Crimea,  l^cssarabia  and  Finland,  Armenia  and  Georgia, 
sharing  Poland,  and  snatching  one  province  after  another  from  Turkey,  the 
Russian  empire  finds  itself  a  formidable  wrestler.  The  French  Revolution,  over- 
turned and  abortive,  degenerated  into  a  despotism  like  that  of  Petersburg. 
Russia  measured  itself  with  that  despotism  and  vanquished  it. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Europe  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  at  Verona,  recognized,  nolens  volens,  the  leadership  of  an  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  work  of  Peter  was  terminated  and  the  im}>erial  power  saw  itself  in 
the  same  position  in  which  the  Tzars  of  Moscow  were  before  the  time  of  Peter. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  very  well  aware  of  this. 

The  imperial  power  might  certainly  preserve  itself  for  some  time,  availing 
itself  of  all  the  means  which  are  within  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  government ; 
but  it  can  create  nothing  nor  produce  anjthing  in  the  interior  without  en- 
countering a  spirit  which  it  would  rather  not  wake.  AMiat  it  can  do  is  to  cany 
on  a  tear  outside.     Nicholas,  however,  has  constantly  abstained  from  war. 

How  is  it  that  he  only  engages  in  it  after  a  wiped-out  reign  of  twenty-five 
years  ?  All  at  once  an  audacious  rashness  possesses  this  man,  and  he  is  ready 
to  throw  his  Russian  miHens  at  France  and  at  China,  at  England  and  at  Khiva» 
at  Sweden  and  at  Japan.   Without  saying  anj'lhing  of  Turkey. 
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They  say  he  has  gone  mad. 

For  my  part  I  begin  to  think  he  has  found  his  senses. 

To  begin  the  war  he  needed  to  have  the  greatest  certainty  of  the  dastardliuess 
of  all'the  States  of  Europe ;  he  needed  to  have  for  them  the  most  unbounded 
contempt.  He  has  it.  Nicholas  was  out  of  humour  with  the  Western  States 
before  1848^  but  he  did  not  despise  them.  Nicholas  trembled  in  1848.  He 
was  only  reassured  on  getting  tidings  of  the  bloody  dictatorihip  of  Cayaignae. 
But  after  the  lift  he  has  given  to  Austria,  after  his  intervention  in  Hungary — an 
intervention  tolerated  by  England,  after  the  French  invasion  of  Home — also 
tolerated  by  England/  he  has  much  better  understood  the  footing  of  his /riendfy 
adversaries.  Slowly,  and  little  by  little,  he  has  sounded  the  abyss  of  their 
ignominy,  their  pusillanimity,  their  ignorance; — and  he  goes  to  war.  What  will 
you  bet  against  his  coming  out  conqueror,  if  no  unforeseen  third  party,  the 
common  enemy  of  both,  should  intervene  ?  I  mean  the  Revolution.  *In  such 
a  case  it  is  plain  there  must  \yQ  no  war.  Let  us  declare  ourselves  beaten  in 
anticipation ;  let  us  victimize  Turkey ;  and  make  him  a  present  of  Constanti- 
nople rather  than  break  with  the  Tzar.*  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  all  your 
diplomatists,  bankers,  and  others,  who  think  that  conservatism  consists  in  not 
losing  hold  of  the  half-crown  in  one's  hand,  and  in  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the 
perils  of  the  morrow. 

Well  then,  yield !  Eefirain  from  war !  but  know  that  instead  of  having  the 
Revolution  or  Nicholas,  you  will  have  Nicholas  and  the  Revolution.  I  will 
speak  of  this  in  another  letter. 

Alexander  Herzen. 
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'And  Brake,  whose  daring  arm  had  zoned 

*  The  World,  who  singe'd  the  Spaniard's  heard.* 

Flaint  of  Freedom. 

Francis  Drake,  one  of  the  bravest  of  England's  *  forgotten  worthies,'  was 
bom  of  obscure  parentage,  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  15^5.  His  father, 
being  likely  to  be  called  in  question  for  his  religion  as  a  protestant,  in  the  days 
of  persecution  fled  from  Devonshire  into  Kent.  When  better  days  arrived  he 
obtained  an  appointment  'among  seamen  in  the  king's  navy  to  read  prayers  to 
them;*  and  soon  afterward  was  ftrdained  deacon,  and  made  ^icar  of  Upnor 
chxirch  upon  the  Mcdway ;  the  road,  says  Camden,  where  the  fleet  usually 
anchoreth.    Here,  'by  reason  of  his  poverty,  he  put  his  son  to  the  master  of  a 


*  And  connived  at  by  the  Enghsh  Government. 
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Wk,  his  neighbour,  who  carried  on  a  coasting  trade,  and  used  sometimes  to 
transport  merchandize  to  Zealand  and  to  France.'  This  master  *held  Drake 
hard  to  his  business ;'  and  'pains  with  patience  in  his  youth,'  says  Fuller,  'knit 
the  joints  of  his  soul,  and  made  them  more  solid  aud  compacted.*  The  master 
was  so  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  pleased  with  him,  that,  being  unmarried, 
he  bequeathed  him  the  bark  at  his  death.  With  this  he  coutiuucd  his  active 
and  thriving  way  of  life ;  and  had  got  together  some  little  money,  when,  hearing 
that  Hawkins  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  New  World,  he'  sold  his 
vessel,  and,  repairing  to  Plymouth  with  some  other  *  stout  seamen,'  embarked 
himself  and  his  fortunes  in  the  afl  vent  are. 

In  this  expedition  Drake  lost  the  whole  of  his  property;  but,  though  defeated, 
his  ardent  spirit  still  had  courage  for  a  new  attempt,  and  his  unwearied  industry 
found  other  means  to  build  up  a  life  right  worthy  of  his  country's  honour. 
Immediately  on  his  return  to  England  he  set  out  on  a  new  voyage  to  America, 
to  obtain  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  that 
country,  preparatory  to  an  expedition  against  them. 

This  first  experimental  voyage  was  in  1570.  In  May,  1572,  he  sailed  from 
if  lymonth,  in  the  pMha,  of  70  tons,  accompanied  by  the  Sican,  of  20  tons, 
which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  his  brother  John.  This  was  the  whole 
force  with  which  he  set  out  to  make  'reprisals  upon  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  the  world,  slightly  armed,  supplied  only  with  a  year's  provisions,  and  having 
on  board  seventy-three  men  and  boys.'  A  bold  undertaking  in  these  most  ad- 
venturous times,  when  only  the  truly  brave  dared  to  venture  upon  the  seas. 
Before  his  first  attack,  on  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  was  joined  by  one  Captain  Eause, 
with  about  fifty  men.  This  attack  failed ;  but  in  an  expedition  he  made  by  land 
he  intercepted  a  convoy  of  mules  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and,  satisfied  with 
this,  he  hastened  back  to  England. 

While  making  a  rapid  progress  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  from  the  top  of 
a  'goodly  and  great  high  tree,'  says  Camden,  'Drake  for  the  first  time  descried 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean.'  A  sight  which  left  him  no  rest  in  his  own  mind  till 
he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  of  sailing  an  English  ship  in  those  seas. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  wiis  not  unmindful  of  his  purpose.  Walsiugham, 
Hatton,  and  others,  applauded  and  aided  his  efforts;  and  Elizabeth  herself 
staked  a  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns  on  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  In  No- 
*  vember,  1577,  with  five  ships  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  Drake  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  passed  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  reached 
the  small  port  of  Santiago,  on  the  Spanish  main.  From  Santiago  he  sailed  to 
Lima,  pillaged  several  towns  on  the  coast,  and  captured  several  vessels,  among 
others  the  Cacafuego,  a  Spanish  trader  of  considerable  value.  By  tHis  time  the 
Spaniards  were  alarmed,  and,  to  intercept  liis  return,  they  stationed  a  squadron 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits ;  but  Drake  boldly  ventured  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Moluccas.  Thence,  after  many  dangers,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  retomed  to  England,  anchoring  at  Plymouth  Harbour,  September  25, 
1580,  having  accomplished  his  voyage  in  two  years  and  ten  months,  arri\ing  on 
3fonday  by  his  own  reckoning,  and  finding  it  was  Sunday  in  England.  His 
ttttan,  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph,  and  he  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  cour- 
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\.i(;  !ii  <.  1.7.  ..  -'.'.-i  o{  niortfils  who  had  in  one  voyage  circumnavigated 
ilic  globe'  iiis  feiiip  was  placed  in  the  dock  at  Deptford,  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  his  heroic  daring,  and  Elizabeth  honoured  him  with  her  presence 
at  a  banquet  which  he  gave  in  the  cabin,  and  before  her  departure  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 

So  far,  and  common  history  does  not  care  to  go  beyond,  Drake  shoe's  but 
as  the  mere  sea-rover,  daring  and  adventurous,  and  nothing  more.  But  he  was 
more.  The  glorious  band  of  English  navigators,  among  whom  his  name  shines 
so  brightly,  was  a  band  of  true  Jxeroes ;  the  soldiers  of  the  Reformation,  who 
fought  against  Spain  and  Popery  and  the  Devil.  In  the  words  of  an  excellent 
article  on  '  England's  Forgotten  Worthies,'  in  the  Westminsier  Review  of  July, 
1853,  'the  Life  and  death  wrestle  between  the  Reformation  and  the  old  religion 
had  settled  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  into  a  permanent  struggle 
between  England  and  Spain.  France  was  disabled.  All  the  help  which  England 
could  spare  barely  enabled  the  Netherlands  to  defend  themselves.  Protestantism, 
if  it  conquered,  must  conquer  on  another  field ;  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  the  championship  of  the  reformed  faith  fell  to  the  English  sailors.  The 
sword  of  Spain  was  forged  in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru ;  the  legions  of  Alva  wei« 
only  to  be  disarmed  by  intercepting  the  gold  ships  on  their  passage ;  and,  in- 
spired by  an  enthusiasm  like  that  which  four  centuries  before  had  precipitated 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  upon  the  East,  the  same  spirit,  which  in  its  present 
degeneracy  covers  our  bays  and  rivers  with  pleasure  yachts,  then  fitted  out 
armed  privateers  to  sweep  the  Atlantic,  and  plunder  and  destroy  Spanish  ships, 
wherever  they  could  meet  them. 

Thus,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  the  age 
was  directed  toward  the  scfi.  The  wide  excitement  and  the  greatness  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  raised  even  common  men  above  themselves ;  and  the  people 
who  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  no  more  than  mere  seamen,  or  mere 
money-making  merchants,  appear  before  us  with  a  largeness  and  greatness  of 
heart  and  mind  in  which  their  duties  to  God  and  their  country  are  alike  broadly 
seen  and  felt  to  be  paramount  to  every  other. 

'Ordinary  English  traders  we  find  fighting  Spanish  war  ships  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  faith ;  the  cruisers  of  the  Spanish  main  were  full  of  generous  eager- 
ness for  the  conversion  of  the  savage  nations  to  Christianity ;  and  what  is  even 
more  surprizing,  sites  for  colonization  were  examined  and  scrutinized  by  such* 
men  in  a  lofty  statesman-like  spirit,  and  a  ready  insight  was  displayed  by  them 
into  the  indirect  effects  of  a  wisely-extended  commerce  on  every  highest  human 
interest. 

'Again,  in  the  conflict  with  the  Spaniards,  there  was  a  farther  feeling,  a  feeling 
of  genuine  chivabry,  which  was  spurring  on  the  English,  and  one  which  must  be 
well  understood  and  well  remembered,  if  men  like  Drake  and  Hawkins  and 
Raleigh  are  to  be  tolerably  understood.  One  of  the  English  Reviews,  a  short 
time  ago,  was  much  amused  with  a  story  of  Drake  having  excommunicated  a 
petty  ofilcer  as  a  punishment  for  some  moral  offence :  the  reviewer  not  being 
able  to  see  in  Drake,  as  a  man,  anything  more  than  a  highly  brave  and  success- 
ful buccaneer,  whose  pretences  to  religion  might  rank  with  the  devotion  of  an 
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Italian  bandit  to  the  Madonna.  And  so  Hawkins,  and  even  Raleigh,  arc  re- 
garded by  super&cial  persons,  who  see  only  such  outward  circmnstanoes  of  their 
history  as  correspond  with  their  own  impressions.  The  high  natures  of  the 
men,  and  the  high  objects  which  they  pursued,  will  only  rise  out  and  become 
visible  to  us  as  we  can  throw  ourselves  back  into  their  times  and  teach  our 
heaits  to  feel  as  they  felt.  We  do  not  find  in  the  language  of  the  voyagers 
themselves,  or  of  those  who  lent  their  help  at  home,  any  of  that  weak  watery 
talk  of  ''protection  of  aborigines,'Vhich,  as  soon  as  it  is  translated  into  fact, 
becomes  the  most  active  policy  for  their  destruction,  soul  and  body.  But  the 
stories  of  the  dealings  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  conquered  Indians,  which  were 
widely  known  in  England,  seemed  to  have  affected  aU  classes  of  people,  not 
with  pious  passive  horror,  but  with  a  genuine  human  indignation.  A  thousand 
anecdotes  in  detail  we  find  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  Hakluyt,  who, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  known,  translated  Peter  Martyr's  letters ;  and  each 
commonest  sailor  boy,  who  had  heard  them  from  his  childhood  among  the  tales 
of  his  father's  fireside,  had  longed  to  be  a  man,  that  he  might  go  out  and  become 
the  avenger  of  a  gallant  and  suffering  people.  A  high  mission,  undertaken  with 
a  generous  heart,  seldom  fails  to  make  those  worthy  of  it  to  whom  it  is  given ; 
and  it  was  a  point  of  honour,  if  of  nothing  more,  among  the  English  sailors,  to 
do  no  discredit  by  their  conduct  to  the  greatness  of  their  caose.' 

And  one  single  anecdote  of  Drake  may  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  the  noble 
cause  to  which  his  life  was  set. 

'A  few  days  after  clearing  the  channel  on  his  first  great  voyage,  he  fell  in  with 
a  small  Spanish  ship,  which  he  took  for  a  prize.  He  committed  the  care  of  it 
to  a  certain  Mr  Doughtie,  a  person  much  trusted  by,  and  personally  very  dear 
to  him,  and  this  second  vessel  was  to  follow  him  as  a  tender. 

In  dangerous  expeditions,  in  unknown  seas,  a  second  smaller  ship  was  often 
indispensable  to  success ;  but  many  finely-intended  enterprizes  were  ruined  by 
the  cowardice  of  the  officers  to  whom  such  ships  were  intrusted ;  who  shrank 
as  danger  thickened,  and  again  and  again  took  advantage  of  darkness  or  heavy 
weather  to  make  sail  for  England  and  forsake  their  commander.  Hawkins 
twice  suffered  in  this  way ;  so  did  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert ;  and,  although  Drake's 
own  kind  feeling  for  his  old  friend  has  prevented  him  from  leaving  an  exact 
account  of  his  offence,  we  gather  from  the  scattered  hints  which  are  let  fall, 
'that  he,  too,  was  meditating  a  similar  piece  of  treason.  However,  it  may  or 
may  not  have  been  thus.  But  when  at  Port  St  Julien,  "our  General,"  says  one 
of  the  crew,  "began  to  inquire  diligently  of  the  actions  of  Mr  Thomas  Doughtie, 
and  found  them  not  to  be  such  as  he  looked  for,  but  tending  rather  to  conten- 
tion or  mutiny,  or  some  other  disorder,  whereby,  without  redresse,  the  success 
of  the  voyage  might  greatly  have  been  hazarded.  Whereupon  the  company  was 
called  together  and  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  cause,  which 
were  found,  partly  by  Mr  Doughtie's  own  confession,  and  partly  by  the  evidence 
of  the  fact,  to  be  true,  which,  when  our  General  saw,  although  his  private 
affection  to  Mr  Doughtie  (as  he  then,  in  the  presence  of  us  aU,  sacredly  pro- 
tested) was  great,  yet  the  care  which  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  voyage,  of  the 
expectation  of  Her  Majesty,  and  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  did  more  touch 
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Lim,  as  indeed  it  ought,  than  the  private  respect  of  one  man ;  so  that  the  canse 
being  throughly  heard,  and  all  things  done  in  good  order  as  near  as  might  be 
to  the  course  of  our  law  in  England,  it  was  concluded  that  Mr  Doughtie  should 
receive  punishment  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence.  And  he,  seeing  no 
remedy  but  patience  for  himself,  desired  before  his  death  to  receive  the  com- 
munion, which  he  did  at  the  hands  of  Mr  Fletcher,  our  minister,  and  our 
General  himself  accompanied  him  in  that  holy  action,  which  being  done,  and 
the  place  of  execution  made  ready,  he,  having  embraced  our  General,  and  taken 
leave  of  all  the  company,  with  prayers  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  our  realm, 
in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  where  he  ended  his  life.  This  being 
done,  our  General  made  divers  speeches  to  the  whole  company,  persuading  us 
to  unity,  obedience,  love,  and  regard  of  our  voyage,  and  for  the  better  confirma- 
tion thereof,  willed  every  man  the  next  Sunday  following  to  prepare  himsitf  to 
receive  the  communion,  as  Christian  brethren  and  friends  ought  to  do,  which 
was  done  in  very  reverend  sort,  and  so  with  good  contentment  every  man  went 
about  his  business." 

*The  simple  majesty  of  this  anecdote  can  gain  nothing  from  any  comment 
which  we  might  offer  upon  it.  The  crew  of  a  common  English  ship  organizing 
of  their  own  free  motion,  on  that  wild  shore,  a  judgement-hall  more  grand  and 
aweful  than  any  most  elaborate  law  court,  with  its  enmne  and  black  cap,  and 
robes  of  ceremony  for  mind  as  well  as  body,  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
pirate  theory:  which  we  may  as  well  henceforth  put  away  from  us.' 

Of  such  stuff  were  the  eai*ly  English  navigators. 

But  now  the  war  was  to  be  brought  even  to  England's  own  doors.  The 
'Invincible  Armada'  was  being  fitted  out,  to  avenge  the  insolence  of  the  English 
mariners  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  to  crush  England  herself — the  very  hope  of 
protestant  liberty.  Anticipating  the  invasion,  Elizabeth  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  to  watch  the  Spanish  harbours,  and  to  destroy  all  thb 
ships  he  could  find  in  them.  Drake  called  this  'singeing  the  King  of  Spain's 
beard ;'  and  right  closely  was  the  service  done.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1587,  he 
dashed  into  Cadiz  roads,  and  burnt,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships,  some  of  which 
were  of  the  largest  size.  He  then  turned  back  along  the  coast,  and  between 
Cadiz  Bay  and  Cape  St  Vincent  took  or  destroyed  one  hundred  more,  besides 
knocking  down  four  castles  on  the  coast.  Thence  sailing  to  the  Tagus,  he 
challenged  the  Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  and  took  ahnost  under  the  shadow  of  his 
flag  the  San  Philip,  loaded  with  the  richest  merchandize.*  So  he  hindered  the 
equipment  of  the  Armada,  and  gave  England  a  whole  year  to  provide  for  her 
defence.  In  those  days  our  fathers  met  invasion  half-way.  Those  were  not  the 
days  of  Sinope !  At  last  the  'Invincible  Armada'  sailed  up  the  channel.  In 
that  great  fight,  when  England's  very  existence  as  a  free  nation  was  at  stake, 
when  the  catholic  Lord  Howard  led  the  English  fleet  against  the  Papal  force. 


»Sontljcy  adds — in  his  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals — 'With  that  spirit  of  local  patri- 
otism, froni  which  so  many  great  and  good  actions  have  arisen,  he  expended  no  trifling 
part  of  the  riches  he  had  won  in  supplying  Plj'moath  with  fT<»h  water:  the  inhabitants 
had  till  then  heen  enforced  to  fetch  it  from  a  distance.' 
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vith  Hawkins,  Frobisher  and  Drake  in  command  under  him,  in  that  great  fight 
when  all  did  like  Englishmen,  there  is  no  singlbig  out  one  for  highest  praise. 
But  Brake's  own  words  (in  his  letter  to  Walsingham)  may  show  the  heroic 
temper,  not  of  him  only,  but  of  the  time.  'We  have  the  Spaniards  before  us 
and  mind  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  them.  There  never  was  anything  pleased  me 
better  than  seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northward. 
I  doubt  it  not  but  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of 
Sidonia^  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St  Mary's  Port,  among  his  vine  trees.  God 
give  US  grace  to  depend  on  him ;  so  shall  we  not  doubt  victory,  for  our  cause  is 
good.' 

In  1595  he  joined  his  old  commander  and  kinsman  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  an 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  They  quarreled ;  the  expedition  failed ;  Hawkins 
fell  ill,  'through  vexation/  and  died ;  and  two  months  later  Drake  expired  also, 
off  Porto-Bello,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1596. 

Two  days  holidays  were  kept  by  the  Spaniards  of  Panama  'for  his  death  and 
danmation :'  and  the  most  popular  of  Spanish  poets  composed  an  epic  poem  to 
revile  him.  In  his  own  Und,  traditions  of  magic  to  account  for  his  daring  deeds 
kept  the  memory  of  the  'old  warrior'  alive.  The  traditions  are  dying  out.  Shall 
his  memory  die  out  also  ?  Must  his  example  know  no  following  in  these  piping 
times  of  'peace'  ?  Is  there  not  still  injustice  in  the  world,  though  the  Spaniards 
trouble  us  no  more  ?    Is  there  no  cause  worthy  of  the  bravery  of  England? 


ENGLAND'S  FOREIGN  TOLICY. 

(Abridged  from  the  Westmbnter  Itecieio  of  January.) 


Of  all  mournful  spectacles  on  earth  the  saddest  is  the  corpse  of  a  nation. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  protestantism  had  been  the  life  and  manifestation 
of  life  of  many  nations.  When  our  Elizabeth  was  the  central  power  of  Protest - 
tantism,  hated  by  the  old  world  of  £arope,  and  idolized  by  the  new  mind  that 
was  growing  up,  the  English  nation  was  alive  in  every  fibre.  How  its  heart 
beat  when  the  news  came  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was  on  the  sea!  How  its 
pulses  throbbed  when  its  sovereign  called  it  out  to  defend  its  shores  and  all  the 
liberties  within  them!  And  how  the  people  rallied  as  one  man  when  the  proces- 
sion of  sails  appeared  in  the  Channel,  as  if  England  and  Spain  had  come  up  against 
each  other  like  heaven  and  hell! —  The  continental  relations  of  England  during 
the  protectorate  were  such  as  no  monarch  but  Elizabeth  had  ever  conceived  of. 
We  were  able  to  help  the  weak  and  awe  the  strong.  To  'avenge  the  slaught- 
ered saints,'  victims  of  Catholicism,  became  soon  unnecessary,  because^our  mere 
reprobation  sufficed.     In  the  strength  of  our  hearts  we  conquered  on  every 
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side;  and  the  world,  seeing  as  in  earnest,  waited  on  our  bidding.  This  was  be- 
cause we  had  a  conviction  to  w(»rk  from,  and  a  duty  to  do.  Having  conviction 
and  religious  sympathy  for  our  national  heart,  we  had  Cromwell  for  our  brain 
and  Milton  for  our  tongue,  and  invincible  troops  and  crews  for  our  strong  limbs, 
and  protestantism  for  our  banner.  Those  were  days  when  England  was  alive. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  main  object  of  all  our  foreign  policy  seems 
to  have  been  the  humiliation  of  France.  80  we  rushed  into  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon, allied  against  her  and  for  no  other  purpose  sometimes  with  one  nation 
sometimes  with  another,  till  none  knew  what  we  were  about.  And  when  Water* 
loo  settled  all,  we  helped  to  rearrange  Europe  in  the  same  policy,  giving  Genoa 
to  Sardinia  as  a  bulwark  against  Trance ;  Sicily  to  Naples,  to  strengthen  Naples 
against  France ;  Lombardy  to  Austria,  to  strengthen  Austria  against  France. 
We  humiliated  Franoe.  Since  this  aim  vras  achieved,  what  have  we  desired  and 
doneP  Our  reputation  abroad  b  still  that  of  caprice  and  perfidy:  and  what  can 
we  show  in  our  international  conduct  that  can  justify  our  resentmg  such  a  view 
of  us?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  sense  of  international  duty  existing  among 
us?  Do  our  people  know  what  to  wish  for  and  aim  at  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe?  In  their  occasional  warm  sympathy  with  foreign  strug. 
gles  for  freedom,  is  there  any  deep  principle,  or  any  clear  knowledge,  which  im- 
pels them  to  desire  and  choose  tlmt  their  government  should  do  its  duty  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home?  Have  we,  as  a  nation,  any  moral  creed,  avowed,  establish- 
ed, or  even  discussed,  and  in  any  degree  applied  and  acted  on?  Having  no  lon- 
ger any  definite  aim,  high  or  low,  to  direct  our  foreign  policy,  have  we  any  faith 
and  morab?  One  or  tlie  other  we  must  have,  under  penalty  of  destruction, — 
of  melting  away  from  among  the  nations.  And  if  we,  as  a  people,  are  insensible 
to  our  duties  under  the  law  of  nations,  what  are  our  statesmen?  WhioR  of 
them  has  been  a  law-student  in  that  sense?  Which  of  them  comes  prepared  for 
his  task  when  he  offers  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations?  Which  of  them  has 
ever  rendered  us  an  account  of  his  principles,  and  his  convictions,  and  his  know- 
ledge, so  as  to  satisfy  us  thai  our  national  conscience,  honour,  and  interests  are 
safe  in  his  keeping?  Every  foreign  minister  comes  raw  to  his  office;  depends 
on  foreign  ambassadors  for  all  his  law,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  facts;  com- 
forts himself  with  the  practice  of  secrecy,  which  absolves  him  from  tW  most 
irksome  difficulties  attending  his  responsibility;  works  from  hand  to  mouth; 
prescribes  for  the  occasion,  and  'leaves  the  issue'  (in  diplomatic  phrase)  'to  the 
Almighty  Buler  of  events.'  Thus  it  is  thaty  for  a  long  course  of  years,  we  have 
been  tkf  blimd  agtmU  of  snch  foreign  potters  as  hate  the  knowledge  in  which 
our  ^statesmen*  are  defrieni.  Thus  it  is  that,  while  really  loving  liberty,  and 
desiring  its  expansion,  we  have  been  made  the  instroments  of  oppression,  or 
mere  helpless  remonstrant*  against  tyranny.  We  find  ourselves  deceived  and 
misled;  and  always  make  the  discovery  at  the  moment  when  action  should  begin. 
We  cheer  on  the  progressive  peoples,  and  tell  them  we  are  coming ;  and  then 
we  find  ourselves  tied  by  the  leg :  and  as  the  routed  forces  fly,  they  look  on  us 
with  countenances  of  reproach,  such  as  should  wring  our  national  heart.  And 
all  this  is  not  our  inevitable  nusfortune,  but  our  sin.  We,  the  people  of  £ng. 
hind,  can  obtain  everything  morally  desirable  that  we  choose  to  have.    We  may 
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have,  whenever  \rfe  choose  it,  a  dear  conception  of  our  duty, — a  knowledge  of 
the  circQinstances  in  which  it  ia  to  be  done, — and  miniatera  of  state  qualified 
to  work  out  our  convictions,  and  deliver  the  national  soul. 

At  Waterloo  our  enmity  against  France  expired  from  exhaustion.  Then  with 
good  reason  we  became  jealous  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia.  Yet  we  have 
not  made  oppdsition  to  her  a  national  object,  or  a  subject  of  any  passion  what- 
ever. We  are  very  far  from  wishing  we  had.  National  enmity  is  no  sound  and 
permanent  ground  q&  policy  or  duty.  What  we  do  wish  is,  that  our  nation  and 
government  had  seen  ( what  was  clearly  visible  to  good  eyes  at  that  time )  that 
the  great  cause  of  the  civilized  world  in  •the  opening  period*  would  be  the 
assertion  of  representative  or  other  free  government  in  Western  Europe,  in 
o^qposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Eastern  despotism  in  the  form  of  Russian 
eonqnest.  We  were  not  without  zeal  for  constitutional  government,  in  a  nar* 
row  and  imitative  way.  We  set  up  or  sanctioned  constitutions,  more  or  less 
Hke  our  own,  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France, — ^in  all  of  which  states  they 


TH^fef  WE  (^^  fo  c^/v  r/ 


have  failed,  simply  because  the  peoples  of  those  countries  are  not  like  us,  and 
because  our  own  constitution  grew  up,  and  never  was  made.  It  was  a  narrow 
view  an(i  a  hopeless  aim,  such  as  would  have  been  precluded  by  a  deep  conscien- 
cioQs  sexLse  of  national  rights  and  liberties.  Such  a  sense  would  have  taught 
us  that  popular  liberties  must  assume,  in  each  nation,  the  form  prepared  by  the 
national  antecedents ;  and  that  our  business  was  todeclare  for  and  assist  the 
principle,  wherever  assistance  was  needed  against  aggression  by  the  strong 
hand.  If  let  alone,  the  nations  could  and  ought  to  manage  their  affairs  for 
themselves.  If  oppressed,  or  threatened  with  oppression  by  foreign  force,  we 
were  bound,  in  most  cases  by  treaty,  and  in  all  by  principle  (had  we  but  seen  it) 
to  stand  up  for  the  right,  as  our  forefathers  did  in  a  past  century,  when  earnest 
words  went  for  more  than  cannon-shots.  For  want  of  some  moral  principle  and 
creed  of  this  sort,  we  have  interfered  and  dictated  where  we  had  no  business ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  idle  and  dumb  where  a  demonstration  and 


'Facsimile  of  the  present  Spanigh  dollar:  and  very  similitude  of  Isabel  2'  *por  la  gratia 
•  d«  Liot  If  la  Contiituciom* 
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a  word  might  have  saved  the  liberties  of  a  nation.  It  is  betiinse  we  have  no 
fixed  and  avowed  principle  and  rule  that  onr  conduct  is  vacilkting  and  uncer- 
tain :  and  it  is  because  foreign  nations  never  know  what  we  shall  do  next,  that 
they  have  so  little  respect  for  our  doings,  and  that  we  have  lost  almost  all 
power  of  peacefal  remonstrance. 

We  liberated  Spain,  as  all  the  world  knows  and  will  know  for  ever.  We 
superintended  the  Constitution-making,  and  set  the  infant  Isabella  on  the 
throne.  Since  then  has  been  a  succession  of  revolutions  a^d  turmoils ;  consti- 
tutional government  is  at  an  end ;  religious  liberty  has  been  made  more  hope- 
less than  ever  by  a  new  affiliation  of  the  country  to  Rome;  the  French  aim  of 
uniting  the  two  crowns  by  marriage  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  us  by  means 
so  hideous  in  guilt  as  to  prove  to  us  how  utterly  powerless  we  are  in  regard  to 
our  own  protegee,  the  young  Queen ;  and  now  we  are  subject  to  insult,  and 
treated  as  contraband  in  the  country  which  we  rescued  from  political  annihila- 
tion, and  which  is  deep  in  every  sort  of  debt  to  us.  The  nations  of  Europe 
remark  to  each  other  that  our  policy  in  Spain  has  been  a  blank  failure :  and  so 
it  has.  And  it  is  much  the  same  in  Portugal.  Constitutional  government,  for 
the  name  of  ithich  we  did  and  suffered  so  much,  is  no  more  of  a  national  insti- 
tution there  than  it  would  be  in  Egypt,  if  we  took  a  fancy  to  set  it  up  at  Cairo. 
Those  poor  three  millions  of  Portuguese  are  no  more  free  than  they  are  easy 
and  prosperous.  The  young  Queen,  whom  we  set  up  at  such  cost,  ruled  badly, 
and  has  died  unlamented, — ^to  make  way  probably  either  for  the  return  of  the 
old  traitor  Miguel,  or  for  a  long  course  of  civil  strife,  in  which  there  is  little 
chance  for  liberty  to  gain  anything.  There  is  talk  among  various  political 
parties  in  Spain  and  Portugal  of  setting  aside  the  poor,  betrayed,  and  corrupted 
Queen  of  Spain,  with  her  (supposed)  illicit  offspring,  and  uniting  the  two 
kingdoms  under  the  young  King  of  Portugal,  under  the  name  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  However  this  may  be, — ^whichever  way  the  troubles  of  both  king- 
doms may  issue, — it  is  certain  that,  in  regard  to  both,  the  policy  of  England 
remains  a  blank  failure.  The  failure  is  not  to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  the 
weakness  and  sins  of  the  respective  nations.  It  is  only  the  more  clear  that  we 
had  no  suitable  policy  to  propose  for  them.  Moreover,  our  being  bent  on 
cstablishuig  constitutional  liberty  there  excited  hopes  in  countries  better  pre- 
pared that  we  should  support  the  good  cause  in  their  case : — a  hope  that  we 
have  often  disappointed  and  betrayed.  There  is  the  case  of  Belgium  again.  At 
the  peace  we  forcibly  united  it  with  Holland,  pointing  out  complacently  what 
an  admirable  arrangement  this  was,  in  regard  to  soil,  rivers,  and  divers  conve- 
niences :  but  the  peoples'  dispositions  went  for  nothing  in  the  estimate,  and  a 
disruption  was  the  speedy  consequence.  And  when  this  arrangement  fell  to 
pieces,  .wc  made  a  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  had  to  go  king-huntiog 
like  Greece,  and  which  is  a  perpetual  embarassment  and  peril  to  everybody 
concerned  with  it.  There  it  lies,  a  constant  bait  to  France,  and  thereby  keeping 
us  in  hot  water,  because  we  are  bound  to  sustain  Belgium  against  Framce, 
Thus  it  is,  when  States  are  set  up  in  an  arbitraiy  way,  and  fitted  with  sove- 
reigns who  are  neither  bora  to  their  thrones  nor  have  won  their  crowns. 
Nothing  can  be  less  easy  and  secure  than  our  present  position  with  regard  to 
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Belgium,  vliich  is  on  terms  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  humiliation  with  France, 
while  closely  related  by  marridge  to  E»ffland  and  Austria.  With  the  next 
stonn  among  the  old  powers  of  Europe,  this  new  kingdom,  which  has  no  root 
in  the  soil,  will  probably  fall  before  the  first  blast.  The  mention  of  the  Belgian 
throne  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  Greek  one,  wluch  was  so  nearly  accepted  by 
the  present  King  of  the  Belgians.  To  soothe  the  jealousy  of  Russia,  the  dis- 
posal of  Greece  was  managed  in  London,  instead  of  Constantinople,  in  1829 ; 
and  here,  far  away  from  Turks  and  Greeks,  their  affairs  were  settled  fdPthem, — 
Greete  being  abstracted  from  victorious  Turkey,  and  then  reduced  in  size,  to 
the  exasperation  of  the  Greek  chiefs,  and  made  into  a  kingdom  which  had  no 
natural  sovereign,  and  no  willing  subjects.  It  was  nearly  three  years  before  a 
sovereign  could  be  found  to  wear  the  political  bauble  which  was  once  a  vene- 
rable symbol.  The  boy  Otho  of  Bavaria  let  it  be  put  on  his  head  at  last ;  and 
how  it  looks  there,  plenty  of  visitors  to  Athens  have  told  us.  Of  all  the  beg- 
garly shams  of  royalty  to  be  seen  in  the  world,  none  is  so  painful  as  that  of 
Greece,  because  we  can  not  sink  the  name  and  its  associatioils.  By  that  piece 
of  management,  we  weakened  and  exasperated  Turkey,  we  strengthened  Russia, 
we  made  the  Greeks  sulky,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  good  was  done  to  any- 
body. How  we  have  recently  treated  the  Greeks  in  the  Pacifico  business,  and 
thereby  got  into  difficulty  with  France  and  Russia,  which  were  bound  to  defend 
the  independence  of  Greece,  we  all  remember. 

Another  scene  of  our  vacillation  was  Sicily,  in  1812  and  1848.  In  1812, 
when  we  wanted  her  aid  against  France,  we  obtained  her  Constitution;  and 
then,  so  soon  as  we  had  done  with  her,  left  the  Bourbon  to  abolish  it. 

In  1821  Sicily  again  revolted; — an  Austrian  army  occupied  Naples  and  Sicily; 
and  all  was  over  for  the  time.  Some  of  the  noblest  voices  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  raised  in  protest  and  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Sicilians ;  but 
Lord  Castlereagh,  by  suppression,  denial,  and  mystification,  aided  by  the  ordin- 
ary apathy  of  our  people  about  foreign  affabs,  obtained  a  vote  of  sixty-five 
against  thirty-five,  by  which  the  Sicilians  were  delivered  over  for  above  a  quarter 
of  a  centxiry  to  the  despotism  of  Naples,  which  was  perpetually  provoking  con- 
spiracies, and  then  flooding  the  scaffolds  with  blood  in  revenge  for  them.  The 
oppression,  the  torture,  the  public  floggings,  the  massacres,  became  insupportable, 
and  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  in  January,  before  all  the  other  revolutions 
of  that  year,  and  quite  independently  of  them.  None  of  us  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  incidents  of  that  revolution, — ^the  success  of  the  patriots,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  negociations  which  terrified  Naples. 
It  was  the  king  who  first  applied  to  us  for  mediation ;  and,  the  Sicilians  being 
willing,  we  undertook  to  mediate.  Lord  Minto  went  out  with  the  squadron  of 
Sir  William  Parker ;  but  before  he  arrived  the  king  had  repented  his  appeal, 
finding  that  our  inclinations  were  on  the  side  of  justice  and  liberty.  The  media- 
tion, however,  was  carried  on  for  some  time ;  but  the  king  rejected  all  reasonable 
terms,  and  so  conducted  himself  as  to  bring  on  the  decision  of  the  Sicilian  par- 
liament that  the  Bourbou  family  liad  forfeited  their  throne.  In  due  course,  that 
is,  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  the  British  consul-general  at  Palermo  presented  himself 
formaUv  to  the  president  and  his  ministers,  to  declare  that  England  would  recog- 
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nize  the  new  king  of  Sicily  when  in  possession  of  the  throne ;  and,  daring  the 
next  month,  the  parliament  elected  their  king :  the  Bake  of  Genoa,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Xing  of  Sardinia.  Oar  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo  saluted 
the  Sicilian  flag,  by  orders  from  our  Foreign  Office,  and  one  of  its  steamers 
carried  to  Genoa  the  messenger  who  was  chsurged  with  the  news  of  the  election. 

Then  we  betrayed  the  Sicilians.  Hungary  fared  no  better.  In  all  future  time 
it  will  be  told  in  history  that  England's  clear  duty  was  to  preyent  the  catas- 
trophe i\tbTe,  and  that  she  did  it  not.  The  main  Austrian  army  was  driven  back 
and  back,  and  very  nearly  expelled  &om  Hungary ;  it  was  disheartened  add  en- 
feebled, retreating  upon  the  frontier,  and  the  Hungarian  forces  were  strong  and 
cheerful,  all  along  the  Danube,  when  the  Russians  marched  on,  conyerging  from 
various  parts  into  Hungary,  and  we,  disobeying  the  law  of  nations,  and  faithless 
to  all  international  principle  and  all  prior  professions,  allowed  the  barbaric 
strangers  to  march  in  and  ruin  alL 

We  have  left  Poland  to  be  crushed.  In  Cracow  we  permitted  an  aggression 
which  is  utterly  disgraceful  to  all  Europe  to  have  allowed.  We  suffered  the 
Tzar  to  interrupt  the  first  deliberations  of  the  Greek  Assembly  by  stationing  an 
armed  Russian  steamer  at  the  Pineus.  We  permitted  his  interference  in  Servia. 
We  have  acted  everywhere  ignorantly,  or  remained  ignorantly  inactive. 

Now,  what  is  the  Law  of  Nations, — ^what  does  it  mean  and  what  is  it  worth, 
— ^if  the  most  powerful  peoples  in  the  world  are  to  sit  idle  and  allow  the  weaker 
to  be  crushed,  without  an  attempt  at  rescue  ?  The  main  purpose  of  the  Balance 
of  Power  was  to  secure  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  smaller  states,  and  enable 
them  to  live  their  own  life  while  surrounded  by  powers  which  could  annihilate 
them  in  a  moment,  without  such  protection.  The  principle  of  non-interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states  always  went  along  with  the  statement,  that 
the  invasion  of  any  country  that  was  in  alliance  with  the  declaratory  party  would 
be  considered  a  casus  belli.  What  became  of  all  such  principles  and  pledges,  and 
of  the  very  conception  of  a  casus  belli,  when  England  allowed  Russia  to  march 
her  armies  down  into  Hungary,  on  behalf  of  Austria  alone?  Hungary  had 
proved  that  she  could  cope  with  Austria.  Our  sympathy  was  all  that  she  then 
asked  or  wished  for.  But,  when  another  mighty  power  interfered,  the  wicked- 
ness and  stupidity  of  non-intervention  was  such  as  history  will  hereafter  be  at 
a  loss  to  account  for.  We  could  account  for  it  only  too  easily ;  and  every  addi- 
tional reason  is  an  additional  cause  of  shame.  We  were  not  living  for  any  great 
idea  or  cause.  We  knew  nothing  (through  our  most  pernicious  custom  of  diplo- 
matic secrecy)  of  what  our  rulers  were  saying  and  doing ;  and  from  the  indiffer- 
ence generated  by  this  ignorance  we  awoke  only  to  show  our  sympathy  when 
the  mischief  was  done.  We  were  deceived,  in  all  the  revolutions  of  that  time, 
by  Lord  Palmerston's  hearty  tone  in  regard  to  liberty,  and  such  cordial  language 
of  his  as  came  occasionally  to  our  knowledge ;  not  being  fully  aware  that  he  is 
as  conservative  in  act  at  home,  in  reference  to  foreign  policy,  as  ke  is  liberal  in 
speech  abroad,  nor  that  there  were  influences,  in  the  cabinet  or  out  of  it,  which 
neutralize  such  liberality'  as  he  has.  Events  had  not  disclosed,  as  they  have  since, 
the  effects  of  the  all-pervading  in/lnence  of  the  Coburg  family,  who  are  allied  with 
almost  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  whose  notion  of  safety  is  in  those  monar- 
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cJdet  all  elingingjo  one  another,  Uo  item* — in  royal  phrase — 'the  torrent  of 
revolution.^  We  were  not  aware  how,  since  the  retirement  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Frinee  Alberfa  opinions  had  become  more  and  more  copiously  admitted  into  the 
national  councils. 

And  besides  the  mischiefs  of  secret  diplomacy  and  Court  intrigue,  there  was 
another  hindering  to  any  united  action.  In  the  absence  of  international  prin- 
ciple, some  small  number  of  modem  Britons  strove  to  establish  a  sort  of  ground 
on  which  they  could  serve  at  once  both  God  and  Mammon.  A  petty  Holy 
Alliance,  as  fatal  to  liberty  as  the  great  one,  was  got  up  with  precisely  the  same 
professions^  and  with  somewhat  more  acceptance  from  the  British  government. 
The  programme  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  dated  Christmas  Day,  1815,  is  remarkably 
like  that  of  our  Feacd  Societies.  The  allies  'publish  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world  their  fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states 
and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other  government,  to  take  for  their 
sole  guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour, — namely,  the  pre- 
cepts of  justice.  Christian  charity  and  peace,  which,  far  from  being  applicable 
oidy  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of 
princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  hu- 
man institutions,  and  remedying  their  imperfections.'  It  really  appears  that 
there  is  no  telling  broad-brims  from  crowns  in  the  case  of  heads  thus  heated 
with  conceit  and  delusion, — drunk  with  the  fumes  of  power  and  wealth.  It  has 
not  taken  forty  years  to  show  us  how  the  'Holy'  Alliance  tended  to  'peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men;'  and  it  did  not  take  four  years  to  show  what  the 
Teace'  Society  achieved  by  its  first  movements,  in  strengthening  the  wrong  and 
enfeebling  the  right.  At  the  very  moment  when  a  resolute  demonstration,  sup. 
ported  by  a  known,  adequate  force,  would  have  saved  Hungary  as  it  has  saved 
many  another  fair  scene  from  devastation  and  a  whole  age  of  horrors,  a  crusade 
against  war  was  begun.  As  Admiral  Napier  said — 'In  defiance  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  letter  in  1848,  wherein  he  pointed  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
and  showed  that  we  could  be  invaded  by  a  powerful  nation  with  an  army  of 
400,000  or  500,000  men,  and  that  we  could  not  produce  20,000  men  in  Eng- 
land,  while  we  had  very  few  ships  to  contend  against  the  enemy,  the  Whig 
government  obeyed  the  call  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  reduced  the  army  5,000 
men,  and  also  the  fleet  five  sail  of  the  line !'  Really,  while  these  holy  allies 
proffer  so  much  religion,  we  wish  they  could  a^ord  us  a  little  morality.  If  the 
Peace  Society  had  that  much  influence  over  government,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  they  had  preached  a  little  as  to  our  duty  in  subjects  of  international  law. 
Their  addresses  usually  end  with  some  anti-climax  about  increased  taxes,  and 
uncomfortable  liabilities  to  merchandize  at  sea.  If  their  teaching,  with  its 
mingled  worldliness  and  asceticism,  and  its  crowning  bad  taste,  has  any  influ- 
ence at  all  over  rulers  and  people,  what  might  not  be  hoped  from  a  community 
of  knowledge  and  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  international  obligations,  and 
a  steady  general  aspiration  toward  that  political  liberty  which,  sprung  from 
Protestantism,  has  now  to  go  through  its  life  and  death  struggle  with  Asiatic 
despotism :  that  despotism  which  has  the  Greek  Church  for  its  palace,  and  all 
self-seekers,  whether  crowned  or  broad-brimfoed,  and  of  every  nation  and  order. 
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for  its  allies!*  Meantinie  we  have  let  Hungary  be  struck  down,  and  the  pro- 
strate hopes  of  that  nation  are  the  bridge  over  which  despotism  is  advancing  to 
new  invasions.  There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  paused  at  our  call,  and 
turned  back  at  our  rebuke:  but  now  our  appeals  are  like  the  voices  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  we  need  not  hope  to  see  ambition  turning  to  stone  in  mid  career  for 
anything  we  can  say.  It  will  reach  its  prize  if  we  do  not  place  ourselves 
straight  in  the  way,  with  clear  honour  for  our  breastplate,  right  against  might 
for  our  battle-cry,  and  the  sword  of  valour  in  oilr  strong  riglit  hand. 

All  the  historical  or  political  material  possessed  by  anybody  concerned,  shows 
that  Russia  fully  intends  to  annex  territory,  east,  west,  and  south,  to  her  em- 
pire :  to  extend  the  area  of  the  Greek  Church  till  it  extinguishes  all  heresies* 
and  annihilates  all  political  liberties :  that  after  a  long  course  of  successful  annex- 
ations, she  is  repulsed,  steadily  and  successfully,  by  Circassia,  and  on  the  Danube 
thus  far  by  Turkey :  that  having  really  weakened  Austria,  while  appearing  to  aid 
her  by  the  suppression  of  Hungary,  the  Tzar  fuUy  reckons  on  the  infirmity,  if 
not  the  friendiship  of  Austria,  and  the  fears  and  fickleness  of  Prussia :  that  it  is 
probably  bis  intention  to  set  France  and  England  at  variance,  and  win  over  the 
former,  in  order  to  alarm  England  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  go  to  war 
alone ;  and  that  he  is  probably  only  too  well  justified  in  believing  that  England 
will  sacrifice  everything  rather  than  agree,  through  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  fight.  The 
Russian  ambassador  at  Paris  writes  thus : — 'Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
war,  Europe  still  cherishes  the  hope  of  a  pacific  arrangement.  She  has  reason 
to  reckon  upon  the  good  intentions  of  Lord  Aberdeen ,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  English  Cabinet,  whose  efibrts  to  maintain  peace 
will  no  doubt  prevail  over  the  bellicose  agitations  of  meetings,  and  the  passionate 
incitement  of  journalists.'  While  Russian  intrigues  have  been  going  on  (as  the 
people  believe)  in  our  palaces  and  ministers^  homes,  the  Tzar  has  obtained  time 
to  make  his  preparations ;  and  the  Turks,  who  were  prepared,  have  been  kept 
waiting — chafing  and  seeing  their  resources  wasted  from  day  to  day.  We  affect 
to  be  their  friend  and  yet  insult  them  again  and  again  by  imploring  them  to 
open  negotiations  with  Russia  while  she  continues  to  hold  the  Principalities. 
Our  ships  have  not  helped  them  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  only  cumbered  and  re- 
strained them.  We  have  stood  by  to  prevent  their  fighting  as  long  as  we  could, 
and  then  to  be  ready  to  prevent  their  profiting  too  much  by  victory.  We  have 
neither  fought  ourselves,  nor  \hfi  them  to  fight  freely.  They  want  to  conquer 
or  die.  We  assure  them  they  shall  not  die ;  and  they  know  that  we  shall  not 
let  them  conquer  too  far;  aud  thus  we  damp  or  embitter  their  spirits.  No 
Clarendon,  no  Russell,  no  Englishman,  noble  or  yeoman,  should  permit  this  to 
be  done  in  his  name. 

We  have  great  things  to  seek  by  a  virtuous  war,  if  we  have  to  enter  upon  it : 
and  in  proportion  to  the  nobleness  of  the  object  should  be  the  firmness,  steadi- 
ness, and  cheerfulness  with  which  we  demand  entrance  into  that  conflict  whick 
must  show  what  life  we  have  in  us. 
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GOOD  LOBD  DELIVER  US! 


A  Prayer  for  the  People  iii  their  humiliation: 
To  be  used  in  and  oat  of  all  Churches  and  Chapels  iu  the  Empire. 


From  cowards  who  example  us  with  shame. 
From  .knaves  who  dare  do  everything  but  right. 

From  paltering  shams  who  vainly  speak  thy  name. 
And  slaves  that  hope  to  hide  them  from  thy  sight. 
Good  Lord !  deliver  us. 

From  all  the  crownM  and  coroneted  Apes  • 

That  think  themselves  grand  images  of  God, 

From  every  rascal  thing  that  bows  and  scrapes 
Before  the  empurpled  Monkey's  awefal  nod. 
Good  Lord !  deliver  us. 

From  aU  the  sordid  villainies  of  IVade, 

From  cursed  Diplomacy — ^the  ever  vile. 
From  statesmen  who — ^like  England's — ^lend  slow  aid 

To  Bight,  and  mean  betrayal  all  the  while, 
'Good  Lord  I  deliver  us. 

From  Aberdeen  and  all  his  scoundrel  gang. 

From  all  the  Un-EnglLsh  tools  of  foreign  Crimes, 

From  saints  with  nought  of  saintship  but  the  twang. 
And  daily  Liars — such  as  in  the  Times, 
Good  Lord !  deliver  us. 

From  lying  deeds  and  words  of  pen  or  tongue. 
And  from  that  death-in-Hfe  which  fools  call  peace. 

And  from  the  worthless  half-endeavour  wrung 
From  'friends'  who  wait  till  Wrong  hath  its  increase. 
Good  Lord !  deliver  U3. 

And  from  our  apathy,  that  ditch  where  delve» 
Low  Selfishness,  embanking  tyrant  Power, 
Since  we're  too  weak  and  base  to  help  ourselves. 
Do  Thou,  in  some  most  unexpected  hour. 
Good  Lord  1  deliver  us. 

Spartacvs^ 
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THE  POLICY  OF  STRIKES. 


'We  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  for  the  information  of  those  persons  whose  aid 
and  contrihtttions  are  solicited  for  the  hand*,  that  in  a  well  regulated  spinning  and  weav. 
ing  establishment  the  weekly  earnings  of  men  employed  therein  vary  from  12«  to  35#; 
woman  and  young  persons  from  Is  %d\  and  children  from  4«  to  61;  and  that  the  ave- 
rage  of  all  class  of  hands  is  about  10«  each.' 

Address  of  the  Master  Manufacturers  of  Freston.    Dec:  23. 

'It  would  be  impossible  for  him,  without  much  more  detailed  information  than  he  pos- 
sesses, to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  work- 
ing-men and  their  employers ;  and  he  could  not  as  a  member  of  the  Qovemment  possess 
any  right  or  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter.* 

I^^d  Paimerston's  reply  to  the  memorial  of  the  Freston  Operatives^  Dec :  24. 


The  policy  op  stbiess  has  three  diyisions:  the  policy  of  the  men,  the  policy  of 
the  masters,  and  the  policy  of  the  nation  which  is  as  much  if  not  as  directly 
interested  in  the  question. 

The  polict  op  the  men.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  fit  that  either  mothers 
or  children  should  have  to  work  in  factories.  The  mothers  ought  to  be  caring 
for  their  families ;  the  children  ought  to  be  at  school  Strike  off  the  labour  of 
mothers  and  children,  and  see  if  the  wages  of  the  husband  and  father  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  decent,  christian,  respectable  maintenance  of  hia  family.  If  they 
are  not,  and  in  mort  cases  they  are  not,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  man  who 
would  not  strike  for  higher  wages  *.  for  such  wages  as  will  give  him  means  for 
a  manly  life  out  of  working  hours,  and  means  to  bring  up  his  children  as  the 
Sons  of  God  should  be  brought  up.  But  will  the  strike  give  him  higher  wages  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  only  prevent  them  from  sinking  yet  lower.  That  too  is  worth  a 
brave  man's  struggling  for.  Men  are  forced  into  strikes.  They  must  fight  or 
be  ground  down  to  the  lowest.  They  suffer  now  a  life  unworthy  of  men ;  and 
if  they  do  not  strike,  either  a  rise  in  provision^}  or  a  lowering  of  wages,  renders 
their  condition  yet  more  slave-like,  beast-like,  and  unendurable.  It  b  idle  to  talk 
of  the  policy  of  conduct  so  compelled.  Between  them  and  their  employers, 
while  the  present  system  continues,  it  is  a  fight  from  first  to  last. 

The  policy  op  the  masters  is  certainly  to  put  down  strikes  if  they  can. 
It  would  be  best  policy  to  deal  more  fairly  with  their  men,  to  treat  them— as 
some  few  manufacturers  have  shown  that  they  can  well  and  wisely  do — as  human 
beings,  their  brethren,  their  equals  under  God  — whatever  inequalities  may  be 
established  by  law.  But  trade  is  sordid ;  'a  shilling  a  week  from  so  numy  of  you 
makes  a  small  fortune  for  me ;  if  I  paid  you  well  enough  for  you  to  Hve  like 
men,  to  keep  your  wives  at  home,  and  your  children  at  the  school,  my  palace 
might  be  but  a  comfortable  home.'  The  master  may  not  reason  so,  but  he  does 
so.  Is  it  of  any  use  to  talk  to  him  of  policy  in  the  face  of  such  an  interest  ? 
His  policy  is  to  make  a  fortune. 
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But  THB  POLICY  OP  THE  NATION  P  Has  the  nation  no  concern  in  this  intes- 
tine war  ?  Has  the  nation  no  policy  ?  It  would  seem  not,  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  may  be  taken  as  its  mouthpiece.  And  of  course 
the  govemment  being  the  servant  of  the  nation,  its  accredited  representative, 
the  Home  Secretary's  word  is  national.  *As  a  member  of  the  government/  in 
virtue  of  his  ofBcial  position,  he  does  not  possess  sufficient  iufonnation,  nor  any 
right  or  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  Will  he  return  such  answer  when  the 
masters  memorialize  him  for  troops  to  put  down  the  men  who  may  not  be  else 
reduced,  even  by  the  force  of  starvation  ? — *  the  only  argument  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  turn-out*. '  The  non-intervention  policy  at  home  is 
then  quite  consistent  with  the  same  infamous  policy  abroad :  non-interventioa 
when  Justice  or  when  Weakness  cries  for  aid,  and  prompt  assistance  when 
stronger  Wrong  fears  to  sulTer  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  the  true  policy  of  a  nation  to  have  two  classes  of  its  subjects  in  a 
state  of  perennial  warfaie.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  a  nation  to  put  down  that  at 
any  cost ;  to  get  for  itself  (without  waiting  for  memorialists)  exact  infoiiuaiion 
as  to  the  points  in  dispute,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  the  national  will  to  decide 
between  the  combatants.  If  the  men  are  in  the  wrong,  let  them  be  put  down, 
though  bayonets  be  needed ;  if  (as  we  think)  the  masters  are  in  the  wrong,  let 
them  then  be  coerced,  even  though  the  only  remedy  be  for  tile  State  to  stand 
forth  as  Capitalist  to  assist  the  men  in  becoming  independent  of  Capitalists.  If 
there  be  wrong  on  both  sides  let  the  State  insist  upon  fair  and  equal  arbitration. 

80  one  at  least  might  argtt<!  if  there  was  any  nation  to  take  concern  in  the 
matter.  But  so  many  men  scattered  over  EngUsh  land,  without  common  jfaitht 
without  care  for  right,  without  that  equality — wanting  which  there  is  no  real 
union,  without  understanding  or.  desire  of  a  conununity  of  interest, — so  many 
English  Ishmaels  scattered  over  English  soil  do  not  constitute  an  English 
Nation.  If  there  was  a  Nation,  it  would  have  a  government,  and  a  government 
is  something  more  than  a  private  'coalition.' 

But  the  policy  of  strikes.  Do  you  think  it  good  ?  Not  good  but  unavoidable. 
Would  that  strikes  were  not  necessary,  that  our  working  men,  and  some  honest 
masters  too,  might  have  time  to  see  the  one  only  step  toward  a  remedy  for  aU 
class  grievances  and  quarrels,  all  these  constantly  recurring  dissensions  which 
drive  our  best  to  other  lands,  and  leave  our  England  to  decrepitude  and  a 
deathly  shame.  That  one  step  is  the  meeting  of  men  and  masters  upon  equal 
terms,  not  merely  to  patch  up  this  present  strife,  not  merely  to  negociate  ^ome 
hollow  truce,  some  few  years'  peace,  on  the  ground  of  a  new  system  of  arbitra- 
tion— ^futile  while  the  law  is  in  the  masters'  hands,  but  as  man  with  man  to 
decide  upon  the  laws  of  labour,  to  regulate  the  whole  government  of  the  country* 
The  working-classes  must  be  law-makers  before  there  can  be  any  security  for 
than  from  the  rapacity  of  the  hard  employer,  or  any  certainty  of  a  fair  day's 
▼age  for  a  fair  day's  work.    Till  then,  God  help  them  in  their  unequal  fight ! 


*See  what  the  Times  calUan  'excellent  letter'  hy  Mr  John  Chapman,  booksillcr,  of  the 
Strand,  in  (he  J^mes  of  Dec.  29. 
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POVERTY  IS  SLAVERY. 


LiBEBTT,  LiBEBTT :  sounding  word !  sweet  dream ! 

Which  eighteen  centuries  have  not  realized. 
To  make  this  word  more  than  a  liar's  theme. 

People !  your  labour  must  be  organized. 
While  jet  upon  your  fetter'd  heels  you  hare 

The  double  shot-— contempt  and  poverty, — 

Talk  not  of  Liberty! 
The  poor  is  still  a  slave. 

You  marching  by  the  side  of  this  recruit  ? 

Grumbler !  I  thought  you  were  at  home  again. 
A  banker's  son  wanted  a  substitute; 

My  need  sold  me  to  him,  to  speak  you  plain. 
Thou  o'er  whose  weary  age  the  banners  wave, 

A  coward  using  ev«i  thy  bravery, — 

Talk  not  of  Liberty ! 
Thg  poor  is  still  a  slave. 

Under  a  courtier  for  a  lacquey's  place, 

I  left  my  fields  and  cottage  for  the  town; 
And  thou^  sometimes  I  fret  at  my  disgrace, 

I  want  not  food,  a  want  then  often  known. 
If  yet  you  wear  the  collar  of  a  knave. 

The  hireling's  badge  and  shameful  livery, — 

Talk  not  of  Liberty ! 
The  poor  is  still  a  slave. 

I  want  to  make  you  happy,  Passer !  stay ! 

Have  some  compassion  on  my  misery ! 
Starving  I  was,  and  fair,  and  in  my  way 

The  guK  of  prostitution  tempted  me. 
0  woman !  whose  deep  shame  is  beauty's  grave. 

That  beauty  which  was  all  thy  property, — 

Talk  not  of  liberty ! 
The  poor  is  still  a  slave. 

« 

Bowing  before  the  rich  man's  haughty  pride. 

The  ragged  pauper  knows  he  is  not  free. 
New  laws  of  work  must  balance  either  side. 

And  equalize  our  different  destiny. 
But  now,  while  poor  and  rich,  from  birth  to  grave 

In  savage  duel,  rend  society, — 

Talk  not  of  Liberty  1 
The  poor  is  still  a  slave. 

From  the  French  of  Pierre  Lachamhattdie. 
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(from  December  26th  to  January  22ndJ 


THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA. 
The  year  of  war  is  come  at  last.  Will  the  coward  lords  of  Western  Europe 
be  able  to  patch  over  the  volcano  now  bursting  at  their  feet  P  Little  hope  for 
them.  The  Russian  war  against,  not  Turkey  only,  but  Europe,  is  no  longer  to 
be  evaded.  Nicholas  and  John  Bright  may  still  call  it  'peace',  but  there  is  no 
fool  so  foolish  as  to  believe  them  now.  It  was  only  for  pacific  purposes  that 
Russia  seized  the  Banubian  Principalities ;  it  was  only  in  self-defence  that  her 
armies  met  the  Turks  and  fought  them  upon  Turkish  territory ;  it  was  only 
moral  force  when  Russian  fire-ships  sought  to  destroy  the  peacefolly-combined 
fleets  of  Aberdeen  and  Napoleon.  Our  statesmen  found  no  eaius  belli,  and 
quietly  pursued  their  amicable  intervention,  which  answered  so  admirably  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  time  for  the  invasion  of  Turkey  and  of  soothing  the 
natural  fears  of  the  amiable  Coburg,  who  may  be  called  an  English  Prince,  but 
whose  prepossessions  are  all  Grerman,  who  himself  is  cousin-German  to  the  Tzar. 
But  now  War  has  come  in  earnest.  Nicholas  knows  what  poltroons  are  'oppo- 
sed' to  him  and,  enraged  at  Turkey  for  showing  plttcl-y  will  play  out  iiis  game : 
'Turkey  or  var*  Western  Europe*,  on  its  knees  before  him,  sobs  out  through 
an  English  minister,  — *  O,  take  Turkey !  and  spare  our  Royal  Families !'  But 
Turkey  herself  has  spoiled  the  bargain.  God  is  great :  what  though  Mahomet 
be  his  prophet. 

The  New  Year  comes  sadly  in,  with  English  Cowardice  stamped  too  plainly 
on  its  brow.  When  the  Tzar — ^as  if  determined  to  be  insolently  wrong  both  in 
his  quarrel  and  the  manner  of  his  quarrel — ^had  savagely  destroyed  the  Turkish 
town  of  Sinope,  and  the  Turkish  fleet  in  harbour  there,  an  English  fleet  found 
no  other  occupation  than  to  carry  lint  to  the  wounded,  and  to  watch  that  the 
Turks  themselves  should  not  avenge  the  injury.  While  the  Turks,  an  expiring 
nation,  fight  Hke  heroes,  England  in  the  plenitude  of  her  strength  stoops  to  be 
the  tool  of  a  few  princely  intriguers,  insulting  her  ally  with  cowardliest  recom- 
mendations of  submission,  afraid  to  provoke  the  Powep  that  will  ere  long  compel 
her  to  fight  for  very  life. 

Last  year  closed  with  the  murderous  attack  upon  Sinope.  The  new  year, 
which  should  have  been  ushered  in  by  hearty  cries  of  Eugland  to  the  rescue — 
by  cannon  shotted  to  the  mouth,  saw  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  but  a  renewal 
of  negociations  intended  only  to  deceive  the  peoples,  and  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish people  themselves  a  little  slow  anger  at  being  deceived  so  discreditably. 
The  assistance  of  the  British  and  Erench  fleets  was  at  first  refused  to  the  Porte. 
They  have  since  entered  the  Black  Sea,  only  in  time  to  be  tempest-tossed,  witii 
strict  orders  to  avoid  a  battle.  Bat  the  war  on  land  is  not  to  be  stayed  by  dip- 
lomacy. All  Turkey  is  preparing  for  the  death-struggle ;  the  government  has 
rather  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  population,  the  merest  rumour  of  peace 
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occasionisg  a  riot  at  Constantinople.  Although  the  weather-compelled  with- 
drawal of  the  Turks  to  the  hither  side  of  the  Danube  for  some  time  moderated 
hostilities  in  the  Principalities,  the  war  has  not  flagged  elsewhere.  The  Turks 
indeed  have  suffered  reverses  in  Asia,  but  Schamjl,  the  Circassian,  has  had  his 
wonted  success;  and  the  last  accounts  are  of  Wallachia  rising  against  the  occu- 
pants ;  and  of  a  severe  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Turkish  army,  on  the  9th 
of  January,  after  a  four  days'  battle,  at  Kalafat,  on  the  Wallachian  side  of  the 
Danube. 

Some  few  isolated  facts  teU  sufficiently  the  story  of  the  war.  Persia  instiga- 
ted by  Kussia  has  declared  against  England  and  Turkey ;  but  our  agent  has 
managed  to  restore  our  friendly  relations  there.  Sweden  also,  it  is  said,  is  insti- 
gated to  shut  her  ports  to  British  ships :  the  royal  family  of  Sweden  being  of 
course  as  obsequious  as  all  other  royal  families,  the  people  counting  for  nought. 
Prussia  is  requested  not  to  publish  accounts  of  Russian  operations.  Austria 
will  not  go  against  the  Tzar.  Offers  are  made  to  Louis-Bonaparte,  to  detach 
him  from  his  alliance  with  England, — promises  of  throwing  over  the  Bourbons 
whose  two  branches  have  just  been  fused'  (confusion  to  them !),  of  recognizing 
his  'dynast/  in  France,  and  of  sharing  with  him  the  spoils  of  Europe.  Russian 
troops,  all  that  can  be  spared  from  Poland,  are  marching  toward  the  Danube ; 
and  while  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  send  reinforcements  to  the  Sultan,  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  issues  in  the  name  of  England  the  following  dastardly  manifesto. 

'The  andersigned  Ambassadoi^f  her  Britannic  Migesty  in  accordance  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  has  the  honour'  (say  ignominy)  'to  make  known 
to  the  Snbliaie  Porte  that  the  governments  of  the  four  powers  having  siill  reason  to  be- 
lieve thai  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  ofRusstu  does  not  regcurd  the  thread  of  negociationa 
as  broken  by  the  declaralion  of  war*  *  ........ 

or  the  massacre  of  Sinope,  or  the  battles  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Some 
meetings  in  a  few  English  towns,  notably  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Chester,  have  told  our  ministers  that  We  do  not  like  to  be  insul- 
ted in  our  sleep ;  but  the  national  wrath  is  yet  far  from  being  roused.  Is  there 
no  Cromwell  to  stir  the  heart  within  us,  to  kick  out  our  knavish  rulers :  in 
order  that  we  may  be  led  upon  the  highway  of  duty  and  of  interest  ? 

But  sleeping  or  awake  the  'Philistines  arc  upon'  us.  It  is  war,  whatever  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  may  pretend  or  say.  It  is  war:  what  war  shall  it  be  ?  A  few 
words  from  Mazzini  tell  us  what.  Should  wc  let  such  words  die  idly  ?  Would 
we  too  die  idly, — die  out  as  a  nation, — not  bravely  like  the  Turks,  but  basely  as 
if  our  best  were  Eunuchs  ?    Hear  the  brave  man's  advice: — 

'  The  sort  of  war  mwn  which  you  must  enter  must  be  one  of  principle,  not  of  a  mere 
local  interest.  First,  because  it  is  a  dafg,  the  only  thing  worthy  of  a  great  country  like 
yours ;  secondly,  because  it  must  couduce  to  peace  by  cutting  the  root  of  the  evil.  The 
evil  is  the  one-sided  application  of  the  non-intervention  principle,  a  principle  which — 
incomplete  and  atheistical  as  it  if — would  still  save  us  if  applied  in  good  feith;  but  which 
bas  amounted  to  saying — "Let  the  wicked  interfere  as  they  like,  the  good  will  not  stir  !'* 
Strengthened  by  this  the  wicked  have  interfered  in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  everywhere,  until 
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your  interests  have  been  wounded  in  Turkey  and  drag  you  to  war.  Let  not  this  war  be 
directed  merely  to  uphold  for  a  while  a  rotten  state,  nor  to  repeat  or  confirm  a  few  local 
treaties ;  but  let  a  series  of  international  rules  be  established  fit  for  all  cases,  and  for  all 
peopl(s ;  putting  a  permanent  check  to  absolutist  interference.  Without  that,  you  will 
have  war  again  in  two  or  three  years.  This  programme  openly  given  to  the  war  would 
cause  the  oppressed  nationalities  to  rise.  This  ought  to  be  expressed  in  all  resolutions 
calling  for  war —  POB  the  sake  not  only  of  protecting  Turkish  independence 

BUT  ALSO  FOE  PUTTING  ONCE  AND  FOR  EVER  A  STOP  TO  SIMILAR  CAUSES  OF  WAR  BT 
ESTABLISHING  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT  NO  ENCROACHMENTS  ON  THE  LIBERTT  OF  NATIONS 
WILL  EVER  BE  ALLOWED.' 

Is  this  more  than  England's  business  ?  Or  is  it  more  than  Euglishmen  of 
whaterer  politics,  so  long  as  they  are  honest  men,  can  agree  to  insist  upon  P  Is 
it  too  much  even  to  tay  ?  Good  God !  in  what  miasma  of  folly  and  cowardice 
arc  we  living  ? 


COBURG  AFEAIRS. 

Not  British,  but  Coburg,  good  folk !  *Your'  foreign  affairs  are  conducted  in 
Downing  Street  not  so  as  may  conduce  to  your  honour  and  interest,  but — ^in  ao- 
ordance  viith  the  views  of  that  most  'able  statesman'  ^  and  distinguished  foreign 
potentate,  our  Queen's  Husband.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  Royal  Highness,  but 
has  risen  to  the  rank  of  politician,  and  plays  puppet  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tzar, 
our  uncle  Leopold  [pnr  uncle  by  m yri^'g^^)  pulling  the  poor  puppet's  strings.  No 
wonder  England  is  disgraced  at  Sinope,  or  that  our  police  are  used  to  catch 
Russian  fugitives,  no  wonder  our  ambassadors  'lie  abroad',  and  our  ministers  at 
home,  and  not  *for  the  good  of  the  country',  no  wonder  we  are  licking  the  dust, 
'eating  dirt,'  at  the  Imperial  feet, — when  the  real  ruler  of  England  is  Albert  of 
Saxc-Coburg,  with  Leopold  of  Belgium  as  prime  minister,  and  Aberdeen  and 
Company,  down  to  Sir  William  Molesworth  of  late  radical  celebrity,  as  only 
obedient  privy  councillors  aud  mast  complaisant  of  flunkies.  Yet  the  Morning 
Adteriizer  Stiys  it  is  so ;  and  the  Standard  confirms  the  assertion ;  and  the -Sfom- 
ing  Herald  assures  us  that  there  is  'a  third  key  to  the  royal  despatch-box*;  and 
the  Times  Correspondent  reports  that  at  Vienna  it  is  common  talk.  What  thenP 
Has  England's  honour  or  England's  interest  ever  been  consulted  in  any  Euio- 
pean  question  since — as  a  natural  consequence  of  our  glorious  Dutch  Revolu- 
tion— ^we  were  first  cursed  with  a  German  family  ?  Some  independent  member 
of  Parliament  threatens — ^it  is  said — to  ask  questions  of  the  Ministers,  when 
Parliament  meets ;  and  the  little  boys  about  the  'Change  call  out — 'Prince  Al- 
bert to  the  Tower !' — while  gossips  whisper  that  the  Prince  and  Palmerston  may 
go  together  for  selling  England  to  the  Tzar.  Independent  Members !  rude  Lit- 
tle B03-S !  Silly  Gossips ! — the  days  of  impeachment  are  gone  by.  The  pettiest 
knave  in  England  now  may  do  what  even  strong-willed  Strafford  dared  not.  The 
rulers  L'ing  together:  aud  there  is  no  People's  Parliament  to  call  the  traitors  to 
account.    I'eople's  Parliament  ?  Eind  the  People  first.   The  corpse  of  a  People! 


^  Sec  that  occasionally  clever  and  always  auprincipled  print — The  Leader, 
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PALMERSTON  IN  AGAIN. 

Palmerston  has  rejoined  his  fellows.  His  resignation  was  a  dodge  to  learn 
what  the  public  thought  of  him.  It  is  worth  sham-dying  to  get  a  favourable 
epitaph.    Here  is  his,  from  the  Times  of  Dec.  16. 

He  went  out  in  1851,  because  he  was  indiscreetly  hasty  in  his  zeal  to  approve  the 
absolutist  revolution  of  the  2nd  of  December;*  he  goes  out  in  1853  'because  he 
can  not  induce  hitnselfto  support  even  a  moderute  scheme  of  Constitutional  reform^ 

But  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  Times.  It  had  indeed  only  one  epitaph :  but 
two  funeral  sermons.  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this :  Hyperion  and  the  Satyr. 

The  cause  *(of  Lord  Palmeraton*s  rcsigna-  *  Wc  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
tion)  'is  his  decided  opposition  to  the  Re-  the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  with- 
fonn  Bill  which  has  been  prepared  under  drawn.  .  As  the  difficulties  which  had 
the  direction  of  Lord  John  Russel,  and  as-  arisen  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  col- 
sented  to  by  the  other  members  of  the  leagues  were  limited  to  the  question  of  par- 
government.  .  In  both  cases'  (in  1851  liamentaryrefonn,it  has  been  found  possible, 
and  1853)  'he  has  been  actuated  by  anti-  without  any  sacrifice  ofprinciple,  to  place  the 
Liberal  principles,  and  yet  we  shall  not  be  government  again  on  a  united,  and  we  hope  a 
surprised  to  hear  and  read  that  in  him  the  permanent  basis.  .  In  proportion  to  the 
Cabinet  has  lost  one  of  the  most  enlightened  regret  which  wc  expressed  when  the  retire- 
and  Liberal  statesmen  it  possessed.  .  Af-  ment  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Ministry 
fSablc  manners,  a  frank  and  pleasing  address,  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  we  now  rqjoice  to 
and  a  singular  dexterity  in  seizing  and  turn-  find  that  he  has  risen  above  a  step  so  injuri- 
ing  to  his  purpose  the  topics  of  the  day,  have  ous  to  his  own  reputation  and  the  country, 
invested  him  with  much  personal  popularity;  If  any  proof  were  needed  of  its  mischievoos 
but  no  one  even  superficially  acquainted  with  consequences,  it  might  be  found  to  satiety  in 
Lord  Palnierston's  history  could  draw  from  the  gross  and  absurd  misrepresentations  on 
it  any  augury  favourable  to  these  visions  of  this  subject,  which  were  greedily  adopted 
ultra-Liberal  tendencies.  Lord  Palmerston  both  at  hotaie  and  abroad  in  preference  to  the 
commenced  public  life  under  the  Ministries  plain  truth  as  we  ourselves  had  related  it^ 
of  Mr  Percival  and  Lord  Liverpool,  and  in  *  and  in  the  frantic  exultation  of  the  most  de- 
this  high  Tory  school  he  imbibed  principles  praved  organs  of  fiiction,  ^o  fancied  they 
which  he  has  never  wholly  abandoned,  and  saw  in  this  change  an  event  favourable  to 
which  seem  to  have  regained  their  original  their  passions  or  their  interests.  We  hard- 
force  over  his  mind  in  proportion  as  he  ap-  ly  know  which  we  are  to  describe  as  most 
proaches  the  goal  of  his  political  career.  Ihe  ridiculous  and  contemptible — the  ultra-Li- 
Liberalism  of  Lord  Palmerston,  such  as  it  beral  party,  who  affected  to  hail  with  rapture 
has  been,  has  never  outrun — nay,  has  barely  Lord  Palnierston'a  secession  from  the  minis- 
kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  .  try,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  he  is  deci- 
Likc  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1839,  Lord  dedly  opposed  to  their  own  extreme  doctrines 
Palmerston  is  against  all  reform,  and  resigns  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  or  the  Rump  of  the 
his  place  because  he  will  not  fonn  part  of  a  Tory  party,  who,  in  their  utter  destitution  of 
Reforming  Ministry.  We  do  not  feel  dis-  men  of  character  and  ability,  were  eager  to 
posed  to  comment  on  this  withdrawal  in  any  declare  their  allegiance  to  a  statesman  who 
spirit  of  bitterness  or  repining.  .  By  his  has  figured  for  upwards  of  20  yefirs  among 
secession  the  Liberal  cause  has  lost  nothing,  their  chief  opponents.  Applause  frx)m  such 
.  The  very  zeal  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  lips,  support  fhun  such  hands,  tells  its  own 
displayed  for  a  liberal  policy  abroad  and  for  tale ;  and  it  was  alike  degrading  for  Lord 
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sodal  improvement  at  homeiuis  often  seemed  Palmerstoa  to  descend  £rom  the  position  He 
to  OS  the  product  of  a  mind  andouB  to  divert  deservedly  fills  among  Englishmen  and  in 
attention  from  organic  changes  by  conoen-  Europe,  in  order  to  head  the  turbulence  of 
tniting  it  on  topics  less  dangerous  and  less  one  faction  or  to  gratify  the  rancour  of 
exciting.     TimeSy  Dec :  16.  another.       Times,  Dec :  26. 

This  is  very  harmless  lying,  and  may  be  passed  with  smiling  contempt.  But  it 
is  beyond  contempt,  when  the  scoundrel  attacks  Mazzini  and  the  Revolutionary 
party  for  issuing  orders  for  assassination,  and  Mazzini  forwarding  proofs  to  the 
contraij,  refu^en  to  admit  his  letter ^  and  some  days  afterward  dares  impudently 
remark — ^that  if  Mazzini  could  have  refuted  the  accusation  he  doubtlessly  would 
have  done  so.  There  is  but  one  way  to  meet  this  Barnard  Gregory  of  Printing- 
House  Square  on  occasions  like  this.  It  is  to  placard  tke  streets  of  London 
with  such  a  paragiaph  as  tbe  following : — 

WANTED 

The  name  of  the  LIAR  who  wrote  the  Leader  on in  the  TIMES  of 

*  in  order  that  he  may  be  pilloried  as  he  deserves. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS  need  not  occupy  much  space.— Heavy  falls  of 
snow  have  blocked  up  the  railways,  and  severe  storms  strown  the  north-east 
coast  with  wrecks.  Worse  storms  and  hinderanoes  have  vexed  our  industry : 
the  Strike  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  still  continuing  with  fiercer  determina- 
tion on  both  sides ;  unless  indeed,  while  we  are  writing  this,  a  Conference  called 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  may  have  bfought  the  quarrel  to  a  conclusion.  Much 
honour  to  that  Society  if  its  good  purpose  might  be  carried  out ;  but  what 
gcfcenmeni  is  that  which  leaves  two  great  classes  of  society  for  months  in  a 
state  of  duel,  and  never  interferes  either  to  part  them  or  adjust  their  difference, 
or  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  State  from^  the  mischief  which  results  to  all  from 
any  wrong  done  or  suffered  by  a  part  P  And  where  arfe  our  bishops  while  the 
fight  proceeds  ?  Where  the  dissenting  clergy — our  re-reformed  bishops  ?  'O, 
religion  attends  to  the  other  world.'  The  sooner  then  we  have  done  with  such 
mock  religion  the  better :  for  time  is  the  first  chapter  of  eternity,  and  it  is  not 
religion  which  unties  the  one  from  the  other.    Bycligion  is  a  binding  together. 

Bread  riots  have  disgraced  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter ;  but  what  wonder, 
when  we  leave  our  population  little,  because  high  priced,  food  for  their  bodies, 
and  less  at  any  price  for  their  souls,  that  the  only  ludd  intervals  their  brutality 
can  know,  is  to  involve  others  in  their  own  suffering.  If  ^we  will  not  suffer  the 
equality  of  Christ  in  our  relations  between  man  and  man,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prized at  having  to  go  through  the  equality  of  Cain.  Bread  or  bullets.  Justice 
or  the  other  vengeance.  Parliament  might  note  it,  could  Parliament  be  reform- 
ed; or  the  people  do  it  themselves,  finding  out  the  impotence  of  Parliaments. 

Eqyal  Commissioners  are  inquiring  very  voluminously  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  so  some  day  there  will  be  farther  talk  of  reforming 
that ;  our  Home  Secretary  has  also  told  the  Universities  to  prepare  for  tinkering. 
Oar  ambassador  in  Spain  has  been  amusing  himself  as  second  in  a  duel, — ^the 
daehsts  also  ambassadors — seeiai;  nothing  unseemly  in  a  private  quarrel. 
In  Scotland  they  are  associating  to  reform  the  Lion  and  Unicom, — and  much 
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vigour  is  manifested  on  the  great  Kilt  question :  a  discussion  as  to  the  propriety 
or  picturesqneness  of  going  without  breeches.  In  Ireland  the  few  liberal  leaders 
abuse  the  English  for  the  misdoings  of  their  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  rulers. 
In  Baden  the  Jesuits  are  busy ;  desolation  previuls  in  Borne ;  in  Piedmont  they 
are  talking  Constitutionalism  almost  like  English  Whigs ;  in  Portugal  they  have 
lost  their  Queen — a  loss  that  would  be  a  gain,  if  she  was  not  replaced  by  a  boy- 
king,  who  is  sure  to  be  no  better  than  his  breed ;  in  America  they  are  congratu- 
lating  the  escaped  Irish  rebel  Mitchell — (would  that  O'Brien  had  escaped  with 
him!),  and  continuing  their  republican  slave  huntings  and  democratic  pro- 
slavery  persecutions  (the  last  note-worthy  matter  bemg  a  sentence  of  six  months' 
imprisonment  passed  on  a  lady,  one  Mrs  Douglas,  for  teaching  negroes  to  read 
and  write  (wicked  unchristian  woman!);  and  in  China  the  Tatar  dynasty  is 
going  out,  marking  its  retreat  with  blood.  Would  that  European  dynasties 
might  be  as  swiftly  doomed ! 

Can  we  finish  the  month  better  than  with  the  following  from  the  real  steet 
pen  of  Walter  Savage  Landor : — 

ON  THE  FAST  APPOINTED  FOR  K.  CHARLES'  MARTYRDOM. 

Observant  of  old  customs,  I  would  not  curtail  a  festival ;  a  &8t  I  might.  In  reading 
our  Rubric  I  find  the  thirtieth  of  January  markt  for  humiliation,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May  for  jubilee.  Let  us  religiously  keep  both ;  only  let  us  reverse  the  order.  The 
anniversary  of  the  first  draws  near ;  we  may  take  both  at  once  into  consideration. 

When  our  Universities  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Litany,  let  them  take  heed  that  no 
compositor  change  the  pure  and  simple  title  of  Martyr  into  Protomartyr  of  Ferjmry : 
such  he  was :  the  red  letters  would  hurt  the  naked  eye  just  there.  Stephen  was  the  first 
martyr  for  truth,  Charles  for  falsehood :  Stephen  had  many  successors ;  Charles  may  haply 
have  some ;  God  knows  how  soon.    They  begin  to  be  wanted  for  example  sake. 

Serious  men  are  far  from  unanimity  on  the  saintship  of  the  royal  martyr,  perhaps  be- 
cause to  be  a  martyr  it  is  requisite  first  to  be  a  saint.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  will, 
however,  make  an  exception  in  his  favour,  so  will  many  of  oiu-  dignitaries  in  the  Anglican. 
The  elucidation  of  the  case  is  mainly  owing  to  Mr  Massingberd,  who  found  in  the  Vatican 
library  a  letter  of  Charles  to  the  Pope,  requesting  aid  from  his  Holiness,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  people  of  England  would  be  brought  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Oxford  is  bound  in  duty  to  follow  the  leader ;  and  surely  her  venerable  bishop,  conscience 
keeper  to  our  most  gracious  Queen,  will  inculcate  on  the  mind  of  her  Majesty  the  obedi- 
ence shown  to  God*s  Vicar  by  the  holiest  of  her  predecessors.  He  may  have  been  a 
swindler,  raising  money  under  false  names  and  fraudulent  pretences,  and  turning  it  to  the 
detriment  of  the  giver ;  he  may  have  seized  people  and  thrown  them  into  dungeons, 
exacting  from  some  an  enormous  ransom,  leaving  others  to  die  there  of  the  damp ;  he 
may  have  laughed  at  the  trial  by  jury ;  he  may  have  locked  up  the  laws  in  the  Star- 
chamber ;  he  may  have  slit  noses  and  cut  off  ears  by  the  dozen,  from  learned  and  virtuons 
and  rdigiotts  men :  what  matter  ?  he  is  a  martyr. 


Parliament  meets  on  the  31st.  For  what  ?  The  Tzar  does  'not  believe  that 
England  with  a  shopkeeper  Parliament  could  cany  on  a  war  with  glory.'  And 
for  the  new  Reform  Bill :  is  it  not  Lord  John  RusseVs  ? 
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SLAVERY  AND  FREEDOM. 


|T  was  well  said  by  our  great  Milton  that  'no  man  apprehends  wliat  vice  is 
so  weU  as  he  who  is  truly  virtuous.'  Even  so,  unless  we  have  closely 
looked,  though  it  be  but  in  spirit,  upon  the  glorious  beauty  of  Freedom, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  worthlessness  and  vice  of 
Slavery.    What  then  is  Freedom  P 

Look  around  you  and  behold !  Observe  the  oak  in  the  forest,  the  pine  on 
the  mountain,  or  the  palm-tree  in  the  desert.  No  axe  has  come  against  his 
boughs ;  no  limb  has  been  torn  away ;  man  has  not  trained  or  lopped  him ;  no- 
thing has  hindered  him  from  growing  aa  Nature  ordered.  Spring  and  Summer, 
,  Autumn  and  Winter,  with  their  change  of  blessed  ministries,  have  reared  him 
to  the  majesty  of  that  perfected  growth.  His  faculties  have  been  fully  de- 
veloped. He  has  neither  been  nailed  against  a  wall,  nor  crippled  for  some 
useful  invention,  nor  forced  aside  to  make  room  for  another  who  would  assume 
a  diviner  origin.  He  has  reached  his  utmost  stature ;  he  fulfilleth  the  number 
of  his  days ;  and  when  he  shall  fall  it  will  be  in  the  late  old  age  of  an  accom- 
phshed  life.    The  forester,  the  mountaineer,  the  desert-dweller, — each  is  free. 

Watch  the  stars  as  you  see  them  traveling  on  the  highways  of  glory  and  of 
joy,  when  the  veil  of  sunlight  is  withdrawn,  and  the  skirts  of  the  infinite  realm 
of  Night  become  visible  unto  us.  The  stars  are  free.  Each  pursucth  his  own 
path ;  each  fulfilleth  his  own  destiny.  No  capricious  tyrant  says  unto  one — 
'Obscure  thy  glory  for  me,  that  thy  compelled  dimness  may  serve  as  a  foil  to 
my  exceeding  splendour !'  or  to  another — 'So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther: 
stay  thy  proud  course  at  a  respectful  distance  from  me ! ' 

The  flower  on  the  forest's  heart,  the  velvet  moss  that  cnshioneth  the  decrepid 
oak,  the  heath  on  the  mountain-side, — they  too  are  free.  They  are  where  God 
planted  them ;  the  energies  God  gave  them  they  can  use ;  the  life  he  gave  them 
they  can  enjoy.  So  they  are  free.  Free :  because  none  forbid  their  growth, 
their  fragrance,  or  their  abundant  blossoming.  They  are  free  to  fully  develope 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  their  being, — ^to  work  out  their  task  of  life, — ^to 
fulfil  the  will  of  that  Beneficence  whose  universal  law  is  Growth. 

The  wild  herds,  and  the  wild  fowl,  fish,  insect  and  animalculce, — all  things 
with  which  man  has  not  meddled  are  free.  None  says  unto  another — 'Stay  thy 
growth  for  me !  change  thy  nature  for  me !  forget  the  special  purpose  of  thy 
own  being,  and  live,  not  for  thyself,  but  for  me, — ^not  in  accordance  with  thy 
own  nature,  but  wholly  and  solely  with  reference  unto  mine !'  The  wild  horse 
bridleth  not  his  fellow.  The  fish  enslaveth  not  his  kind.  Not  even  of  the 
meanest  insects  is  there  found  one  so  mean  as  to  bend  the  knee  unto  another. 
There  is  war  among  them ;  but  they  are  not  tyrants  and  slaves.  They  are  free. 
Each  lives  for  himself.    Every  one  controulcth  his  own  life  under  no  authority 
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except  the  conditiuus  of  his  iiature.  Freedom  is  the  opportunity  of  healthily 
developing  one^s  nature, — the  opportunity  of  yrowfh,  the  condition  of  excellence. 
It  is  the  soil  in  which  alone  the  seed  of  improvement  can  be  made  to  germinate, 
— in  which  every  nature  must  be  planted,  or  the  nature  can  not  reach  its  full 
perfectness.  This  freedom  is  necessary  even  for  the  lowest  creature.  And  as 
necessary, — and  so  much  more  excellent,  as  man's  nature  exceeds  that  of  the 
mere  brutes, — is  the  freedom  of  Human-kind.  He,  whose  will  is  the  promise 
of  virtue,  needs  room  for  development,  even  as  does  the  palm-tree  of  tlie  desert. 
He,  who  lookcth  beyond  the  stars,  whose  mighty  hopes  are  farther-reaching 
than  the  strongest-sighted  telescope  that  peereth  through  the  multitude  of 
worlds, — he  should  be  free,  even  as  the  star,  to  move  in  his  God-appointed 
course,  healtlifully  and  strongly,  stepping  onward  from  growth  to  growth,  to 
that  end  for  wliich  the  Creator  set  him  in  the  pathway  of  Eternity.  What 
would  man  be  without  this  freedom  ?  man,  on  whom,  beyond  all  other  gifts,  the 
gift  of  conscience  has  been  bestowed, — ^a  means  (so  far  transcending  any  pos- 
sessed by  other  animals)  for  regulating  his  own  life  and  actions,  proclaiming 
him  with  peculiar  emphasis  as  born  for  freedom.  What  would  he  be  without 
freedom?  No  longer  man.  'Man,  who  man  would  be,  must  rule  the  empire 
of  lumself,  in  it  must  be  supreme.' 

FttBEDOM  implies  self-controul.  In  man  this  self-controul  involves  the  exercise 
of  WILL,  the  use  of  reason  for  moral  and  intellectual  growth ;  and  it  is  this  ex- 
tension of  freedom, — or  rather  this  greater  capacity  for  turning  freedom  to 
uccouut,  which  distiuguislies  man  from  his  inferiors  in  creation.  Every  true 
system  of  religion,  the  whole  theory  and  doctrine  of  virtue,  the  very  idea  of 
fluty  and  responsibility,  whether  to  God  or  man,  are  built  upon  the  assumption 
of  this  being  the  natural  and  proper  state  of  Humanity.  They  can  exist  only 
in  such  a  condition.  They  can  find  room  no  where  but  in  Freedom.  They  are 
mere  unmeaning  words  except  in  reference  to  this  freedom.  Eor  how  can  he 
l)e  virtuous  wlio  has  no  will,  no  controul  over  himself?  Virtue  is  not  a  mere 
doing  some  other's  bidding.  Virtue  is  the  righteous  action  of  a  free  man.  Or 
what  duties  can  he  owe  or  perform  who  has  no  power  of  determining  his  own 
actions,  who  is  not  his  own  master,  who  b  a  slave  ?  The  lower  animals  possess 
a  kind,  a  degree  of  will.  The  very  trees  and  mosses  are  free ;  and  without  that 
freedom,  could  not  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  exist.  Shall  man, 
with  nobler  purjx>scs  to  answer,  with  greater  requirements  for  freedom,  with 
means  for  fiuthcr  using  it,  with  reason  teaching  him  how  to  choose  the  good 
and  to  refuse  the  evil, — making  him  wise  to  his  own  salvation,  lifting  him  from 
the  stagnation  of  sloth,  and  leading  him  on  from  progression  to  progression, 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — shall  this  man  have  less  of 
freedom  of  will  ?  Shall  man  alone  of  all  earth's  creatures, — shall  man  especi- 
ally, be  bound  down,  be  *  crippled,  caged,  confined,' — and  still  be  expected  to 
attain  his  full  growth?  The  plant  and  the  brute  reach  their  proper  derelop- 
mcnt  by  virtue  of  the  vital  energy  or  instinct,  and  its  condition  of  freedom. 
H}is  not  reason  too  its  requisitions  ?  Needs  not  reason  also  its  proportionate 
condition  of  freedom  ?    And  that  too  so  far  greater  a  share  of  freedom  than  is 
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the  aUotmeut  of  instinct.  Shall  tlie  mighty  and  excellent  human  fabric^  with 
its  God-like  heart  and  intellect,  be  built  up  to  perfection  with  less  opportunity 
than  the  mere  existence  of  a  plant  ?  All  things  need  freedom  for  self-develop- 
ment. Man  has  greater  capacity  of  development :  greater  freedom  therefore 
must  be  his,  that  he  may  attain  his  liigher  destiny.  Freedom — ^the  opportunity 
for  healthy  development — ^involves  in  man  not  only  that  self-controul  which  is 
implied  in  the  instinctive  growth  of  any  and  every  thing  in  its  own  peculiar 
way ;  but  also  that  further  self-regulation,  and  higher  sovereignty,  which  is  the 
requisition  of  reason :  without  which  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conscience,  no 
such  thing  as  virtue,  no  such  thing  as  progression ;  without  which  there  is  no- 
thing to  elevate  man  above  the  inferior  creatures, — without  which  indeed  he 
is  immeasurably  below  them, — ^seeing  that  they  do  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their 
natures,  and  this  completer  freedom  is  the  condition  of  his. 


Slatiby  is  the  prevention  of  growth  and  development :  the  prevention  of 
that  self-controul  and  free  conduct  which  God  assigned  to  man  with  the  gift  of 
reason,  as  the  means  of  virtue.  'The  essence  of  Slavery' — says  Lamennais  ^ — 
'is  the  destruction  of  human  individuality, — ^that  is  to  say,  of  that  natural 
liberty  and  sovereignty  of  a  man,  which  makes  of  him  a  moral  being,  respons- 
ible for  his  actions,  capable  of  virtue.  Degraded  even  below  the  animal,  in 
losing  his  individuality,  he  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  his  humanity, — conse- 
quently of  all  right,  and  in  course  of  all  duty.  Not  knowing  how  to  name  him, 
because  we  know  not  how  to  understand  him,  we  must  call  him  a  thinj.  See 
what  becomes  of  God's  noblest  creature.' 

Slavery  destroys  the  will  of  man :  then  of  what  use  is  reason  ?  Slavery  stays 
human  improvement,  or  at  least  compels  its  slow  progression  in  certain  arbi- 
traiy  and  confined  channels :  then  what  becomes  of  the  indefinite  power  of  pro- 
gress with  which  man  is  endowed  ?  He  has  no  thanks  for  well-doing  who  does 
wdl  bj  constraint :  so  slavery  abolishes  virtue.  Slavery  robs  a  man  of  himself, 
makes  of  him  a  mere  machine  for  the  tyrant's  work.  Slavery  murders  man. 
Slavery  damns  the  future  of  the  whole  race.  Slavery  is  the  blights  which  for- 
bids the  opening  of  the  buds  of  human  promise.  Slavery  is  the  chain  which 
binds  tbc  spirit  to  menial  tasks  when  it  would  be  soaring  God-ward.  Slavery 
is  that  Curse  of  contempt  and  disbelief  and  crudest  mockery,  which  reverses 
man's  prayers,  making  his  best  deeds  of  no  worth.  Slavery  heapeth  useless 
burthens  on  the  already  overburdened.  It  deprives  life  of  its  smile.  It  de- 
thrones God^  leaving  to  its  victim  no  redeemer  except  Death. 


Slavery  is  of  two  kinds, — ^the  active  and  the  passive.  The  Slavery  of  the 
hanmier,  which  strikes  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  him  who  wields  it,  which 
allows  itself  to  be  used,  which  acts  at  the  bidding  of  another ;  and  the  Slavery 
of  the  nail,  which  is  only  stricken,  which  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon, — 
which  drives  not,  but  is  driven, — ^which  is  the  sufferer  and  not  the  executioner. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a  difference.    There  is  much  the  same  difference 


In  his  Modern  Slavery. 
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between  the  man  who  is  simply  the  victim  of  tyranny,  because  of  his  inability 
to  resist  a  mightier  power,  and  the  man  who  consents  to  be  the  agent  and 
active  tool  of  tyranny,  repeating  and  transmitting  the  evil  which  he  endures, — 
that  there  is  between  the  diseased  man  whdse  Ulness  is  as  much  as  possible 
confined  to  himself,  and  the  plague-smitten  who  willingly  infects  all  within  his 
reach.  Let  eveiy  man  well  examine  his  own  condition  and  conduct,  that  he 
may  ascertain  which  of  these  unfortunates  he  is. 

Does  he  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  determinations  in  all  cases  save  only 
when  absolute  power,  either  of  law  or  circumstance,  compels  his  self-surrender  ? 
Does  he  never  succumb  to  power  till  he  has  tried  his  utmost  of  resistance ;  and 
even  then  in  yielding,  look  for  means  wherewith  to  renew  the  struggle  ;  and 
ever  protesting  against  the  hinderance  which  mars  his  conseiencioua  acting  ? 
Then,  though  foiled  at  eveiy  point,  though  driven  from  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  hinuelf,  though  forced  to  march  on  the  very  opposite  road,  or 
bound  down  and  fixed  to  the  evil  place  whence  he  had  desired  to  remove, — 
then  though  indeed  he  must  feel  himself  a  slave,  though  the  iron,  enter  even 
into  bis  soul,  it  shall  not  c|pstroy  him.  He  may  at  least  say — 'I  have  striven, 
though  I  am  defeated.  Yet  am  I  not  conquered :  for  I  will  renew  the  fight, 
again  and  again,  however  hopelessly ;  and  again  and  again  I  will  rebel  against 
the  yoke  imposed  upon  me.'  He  is  rather  the  captive  than  the  sltve.  His  is 
the  compelled  slavery  of  the  victim,  which  may  make  a  man  miserable  but  not 
guilty.  Honour  to  the  struggling  slave !  He  too  may  be  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
And  however  degraded  let  him  not  be  despised !  There  is  indignant  pity  for 
him,  but  no  condemnation. 

But  woe  to  him  who  is  a  slave  in  soul !  to  him  who  aids  in  enslaving  his 
fellows.  Who,  not  content  with  bowing  himself  to  the  usurped  supremacy  of 
law  or  ciistom,  plays  jackall  to  the  oppressor,  caters  for  the  ravenous  and 
prowling  Tyranny,  and  toils,  in  envy  of  others'  uprightness,  in  very  hatred  of 
Freedom,  to  make  others  as  himself,  to  drag  down  the  high-souled,  and  drive 
them,  if  possible,  beneath  even  his  own  infamy :  as  if  endeavouring  to  be  the 
veriest  slav^  of  slaves,  the  ape  of  Tyranny, — at  once  its  victim,  its  tool,  and  its 
accomplice. 

This  is  the  lowest  depth  of  Slavery.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  are 
numerous  grades  of  this  misery ;  that  a  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  where  the  one 
species  sinks  into  the  other ;  that  the  shades  and  gradations  of  this  wretched- 
ness are  imperceptible ;  and  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  where  the  Tyrant 
slides  into  the  slavery  himself  had  caused.  But  by  these  marks  you  shall  know 
the  Slave.  By  these  signs  shall  you  detect  Slavery,  whatever  its  trappings  or 
disguises,  or  whatever  the  decency  and  holiness  of  baptism  with  which  it  may 
have  sought  to  cleanse  and  beautify  its  foulness : — 

If  you  see  a  man  against  his  own  will  sacrificed  for  another,  know  that  he  is 
sacrificed  to  Slavery. 

If  you  see  a  human  being  prevented  from  traveling  on  his  own  path  toward 
that  state  of  perfectness  of  which  his  organization  is  capable, — if  you  see  him 
debarred  from  education,  from  physical  or  mental  or  moral  culture,  know  that 
Slavery  is  there  at  work,  for  that  man's  ruin. 
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If  jovL  see  one  prevented  from  exercising  his  energies  for  his  own  benefit, 
▼hen  he  might  do  so  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  others,  know  that 
Sbvery  is  there. 

K  Yoa  perceive  that  one  submitteth  his  will  and  judgment  to  another's,  doing 
another's  bidding  instead  of  obeying  his  own  free  conscience,  then  be  sure  that 
Slavery  has  robbed  him  of  his  birthright :  whatever  mess  of  pottage,  of  love  or 
contentment,  he  may  get  in  exchange.- 

If  you  find  one  who  says — *I  know  this  to  be  my  duty,  but  I  dare  not  do  it,' 
know  that  Slavery  hath  enchained  that  man's  conscience ;  or  if  another  says-^ 
'This  is  my  interest,  but  I  dare  not  do  it,'  though  it  interferes  not  with  the 
rights  of  another,  know  that  Slavery  is  devouring  him. 

If  you  behold  one  acting  against  his  conscience  because  another  commands 
or  compels  his  obedience,  set  him  down  as  the  tool  of  Tyranny.  Lo,  the  op- 
pressor is  there. 

Or  even  if  you  find  one  who  does  right,  and  but  because  another  orders  it, — 
one  who  acts  wisely  and  di&creetly,  but  solely  because  constrained  by  another,— 
mark  him  too  as  a  slave.  Becollect  that  a  slave  can  not  be  virtuous ;  that 
Slavery  can  never  wear  the  honours  of  Virtue. 

If  you  see  a  man  hindered  from  aught  that  might  conduce  to  his  well-bemg 
and  happiness, — ^if  you  find  a  man  compelled  to  do  aught  that  may  conduce  to 
his  own  mischief, — and  if  you  see  that  it  is  not  a  consequence  of  his  own  nature 
and  the  laws  of  the  Eternal,  but  occasioned  by  the  will  of  some  other  man  or 
men,  it  matters  not  whether  few  or  many, — ^then  you  shall  know  that  such  an 
one  is  the  thrall  of  Tyranny,  that  he  is  losing  himself,  that  he  is  fallen  from  the 
dignity  of  a  man. 

But  if  you  find  a  man  who  dares  to  think  and  to  reason,  who  listens 
obediently  to  the  voice  of  God  within  him — that  revelation  which  ever  visits 
the  heart  of  him  who  seeketh  earnestly  for  knowledge, — and  who,  fa&ving  con- 
vinced himself,  dares  all  consequences  in  the  endeavour  to  follow  the  impulses 
of  his  convictions, — ^who  for  conscience'  sake  confronts  all  opposal,  swerving 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, — then,  however  he  may  be  defeated 
and  entiiralled,  reverence  the  shadow  of  Freedom  still  abiding  on  that  man  $ 
and  when  ye  see  him  crushed  by  the  weight  of  evil,  though  you  know  that 
there  too  is  a  manifestation  of  Slavery,  and  that  the  Son  of  Grod  is  trampled 
beneath  the  Curse,  yet  say  to  your  own  hearts  that  faint  beholding  the  agony 
of  that  Holy  One — ^Verily  Slavery  here  has  but  a  poor  triumph ;  captivity  is 
led  captive ;  the  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  world's  future  freedom. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  Slavery :  more  or  less.  A  slavery  that  is  intoler- 
able, that  must  be  rooted  out.  No  vigour  of  human  endeavour,  no  supernatural 
aid — not  though  the  'stars  in  their  courses  fought'  for  man  in  the  battle 
against  sin  and  misery,  can  avail  anything  while  man  usurps  a  sway  over  his 
fdUow,  while  the  will  of  one  is  trampled  underfoot  or  dragged  at  the  heels  of 
another,  while  man  dares  meddle  with  another's  conscience,  while  man's  arbi- 
trariness, whether  of  brute  force  or  over-reaching  intellect,  presumes  to  limit  or 
direct  the  progress  of  his  fellows.  Eoom  for  the  healthy  development  of  all 
man's  capabilities,  of  each  one's  capabilities !    Boom  for  the  spirit  to  expand 
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as  for  the  body  to  gprow !  Room  for  the  exercise  of  consciencious  will,  withoat 
let  of  htunan  enactment,  caprice,  or  craft !  or  men  can  not  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  manhood ;  but  most  continue,  as  they  have  so  long  been,  the  bondmen  and 
prey  of  a  debasing  Slavery,  the  sport  of  accident,  less  healthy  than  the  meanest 
of  existences,  unworthy  of  reason,  abusers  even  of  the  faculty  of  speech, — con- 
tinually lying  in  calling  themselves  Men, 


Let  us  now  see  what  Sebvice  is ;  for  men  have  too  long  been  led  to  confound 
it  with  Slavery,  cheated  into  the  belief  that  Slavery  and  Service  are  the  same. 

It  is  not  so.  Service  is  rather  the  completion  of  Freedom :  the  turning  Free- 
dom to  its  proper  use.  Freedom  and  Service  are  help-fellows,  upstaying  man's 
steps  on  either  side.  Freedom  and  Service — ^man's  ri^Ai  and  man's  dufy — are 
'  like  two  palm-trees  which  bear  no  fruit  unless  they  grow  together.'  Service 
and  Slavery  are  utterly  at  variance,  of  uncombining  dispositions,  miserably 
yoked  together,  and  ever  childless.  But  the  plenteous  fruit  of  the  marriage  of 
Service  and  Freedom  are  P^ace  and  Love  and  Strength  and  Self-respect  and 
Tluuikfulness  and  Joy  and  clear-eyed  Hope  and  Beauty  wor^pful  as  one  bom 
in  Heaven.    Let  us  learn  how  this  is. 

Service  is  voluntary :  Slavery  is  constrained.  Service  is  Qod-like,  and  raises 
man  to  the  height  of  heaven  -.  Slavery  degrades  him  below  the  brutes.  '  Let 
him  who  would  be  first  among  you  be  your  servant.'  Truly  the  servant  of  all 
is  the  greatest  of  all.  What  diviner  title  shall  we  invent,  to  excel  that  noblest 
title  of  Omnipotence — ^The  Univehsal  Servant  P  But  is  that  the  Skve? 
Service  is  voluntary :  that  which  is  voluntaiy  is  free.  Slavery  is  compulsory. 
Herein  is  the  difference. 

A  man  hires  a  'servant.'  He  must  have,  he  can  not  do  without,  a  servant. 
•  Think  how  many  menial  offices  there  are.'  Let  him  say  a  Slave  then :  and  we 
know  his  meaning.  But  if  it  is  indeed  a  servant,  let  him  understand  that  he 
who  serves  is  the  greater.  He  who  needs  service  is  by  so  much  beneath  his 
servant.  Must  it  be  repeated  that  God  is  man's  servant  ?  But  to  examine 
more  closely  into  the  common  relation  of  master  (or  mistress)  and  servant- 
domestic  or  other.  If  the  connection  is  that  of  a  willing  contract,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both,  and  each  serves  the  other  for  interest'  sake,— or  even  if  one  chooses 
to  wait  upon  the  other  for  love's  sake  and  without  remuneration, — ^such  ser- 
vice need  not  be  slavery.  If  each  serves  the  other,  they  are  so  equal.  If  one 
only  serves,  the  servant  is  tlie  greater.  But  if  on  the  one  side  there  is  any 
assumption  of  superiority  on  .the  ground  of  receiving  service — of  service  being 
the  homage  of  an  inferior,  while  on  the  other  side  the  service  is  at  aU  induced 
or  affected  by  fear,  or  by  any  circumstances  independent  of  the  will, — ^if  there  is 
any  over-ruling  of  the  moral  will  and  conscience  of  the  servant,  any  stretching 
of  the  contract  between  the  hirer  and  the  hired  to  tlie  overreaching  of  the  ser- 
vant,— ^then  there  is  no  longer  the  Grod-like  service,  but  the  vileness  of  slavery. 
Possibly  a  very  trifling  slavery,  possibly  quite  a  pleasant  sort  of  slavery ;  but 
nonetheless  it  is  slavery,  an  abasement  of  humanity,  and — ^however  amiably  it 
may  be  managed — an  usurpation  and  tyrannous  invasion  of  the  natural  right  of 
self-savercignty. 
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Or  again,  to  take  the  relation  of  Master  and  Workman.  This  is  manifestly 
a  contract  for  mutual  benefit.  Each  serves  the  other :  so  far  there  i^  no  su« 
perioritj.  If  the  master  would  put  on  any  haughtiness  because  the  workman 
serves  him,  does  he  not  also  serve  the  workman  P  (What  respect  may  be  due 
to  either  for  intelligence  or  moral  worth  is  beside  our  present  question.)  Let 
the  haughtiest  know  that  no  kind  of  service  willingly  rendered  can  degrade  tlie 
server.  But  when  the  master  would  strain  the  power  of  his  position  beyond 
the  fair  terms  of  a  mutual  contract,  to  the  injury  of  the  workman, — when  he 
dares  to  meddle  with  the  workman's  conscience,  or  to  dispose  of  hb  life  not  in 
virtue  of  the  willing  agreement  between  them,  but  simply  because  he  is  master 
and  will  have  such  and  such  things  done, — ^then  he  is  a  tyrant  and  the  work- 
man sinks  into  a  slave.  There  is  no  longer  any  contract ;  there  is  no  longer 
willing  service  either  for  love  or  interest.  What  then  remains  P  On  the  one 
side  assumption  of  authority,  on  the  other  prostration  of  will :  and  these  are 
the  sure  tokens  of  Slavery. 

The  mother  waiteth  upon  her  child ;  she  ministers  to  it  without  compulsion, 
without  fear.  What  indeed  shall  keep  her  from  serving  the  beloved  P  The 
ehild  tends  her  sick  or  infirm  parent,  doing  all  menial  offices,  as  they  are  called: 
but  there  is  nothing  menial  to  Love.  The  physician  serves  the  sick ;  the  teacher 
serves  the  ignorant ;  the  philanthropist  serves  whoever  need  his  ministry.  The 
Loving  delights  in  the  service  of  the  Beloved ;  the  Consoler  waits  upon  the 
Sorrow-stricken.  All  these  are  services :  services  which  degrade  not,  but  which 
ennoble  the  servant :  services  scarcely  possible  in  Slavery,  but  well  compatible 
with  the  most  Ck)d-like  Freedom :  services  not  to  be  commanded,  but  flowing 
freely  from  the  heart. 

Who  says  that  service  is  a  degradation  P  Who  says  that  the  child  may 
assume  authority  because  its  parent  is  the  servant  of  its  every  want  P  Who 
calls  the  teacher  less  than  the  taught,  the  physician  less  than  him  in  need  of 
healing  ?  Who  needs  unother's  service  must  yield  precedence  to  that  other. 
His  servant,  in  virtue  of  that  service,  ranks  above  him.  He  who  compels 
another's  slavish  attention  claims  for  himself  only  a  comparative  grandeur. 
The  tyrant  is  only  a  degree  above  a  slave.  But  the  freeman  and  servant  of 
Humanity,  whether  the  object  of  his  service  be  all  Humanity,  his  country,  or 
only  the  least  of  the  little  children, — ^he  is  great  beyond  comparison.  As  a 
Servant,  as  the  true  Son  of  Grod,  he  takes  rank  above  all  human  distinctions. 
And  •ven  the  hired  servant  is  the  equal  of  the  hirer.  If  each  makes  his  own 
terms,  serving  his  own  purpose,  what  difference  is  between  them  ?  If  one  is 
forced  to  accept  the  terras  of  another — ^whether  through  any  iniquitous  social 
arrangements  or  any  other  tyranny, — ^such  an  one  is  not  a  servant,  but  a  slave. 


This  have  I  found,  said  the  Preacher, — that  God  made  men  upright,  but  they 
have  found  out  many  inventions.  And  this  of  Slavery  is  the  worst.  Look 
back  to  the  beginning  of  human  life,  and  see  in  what  dull  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality this  Curse  had  birth.  It  is  plain  that  origuially  man  was  monarch  of 
himself.  The  solitary  savage  was  his  own  master ;  he  had  complete  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  own  life;  his  will  was  paramount  in  that  realm:  no- 
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thing  limiting  it  save  the  laws  of  his  organization — ^the^ws  of  nature  and  of 
God.    But  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone.    Even  in  that  first  grey  dawn 
and  twilight  of  existence,  his  wants  and  weaknesses  led  him  to  seek  the  society 
of  his  kind.    The  lesson  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  which  bound  together  can  not 
be  broken,  but  which  sererally  are  weak  and  worthless^ — ^this  lesson  was  early 
forced  upon  him :  early  and  late ;  for  even  until  now  the  struggles  and  strivings 
of  mankind  have  been  and  are  but  the  heavings  of  the  unremitting  endeavour 
to  work  out  this  great  problem  of  human  life — ^tbe  union  and  organization  of 
Humauity.    Naturally  enough :  for  man  must  learn  by  experience,  and  'prove 
all  things,'  to  know  how  to  'hold  fast  the  good :'  naturally  enough  man's  first 
attempts  at  union  were  falsely  based.  He  sought  to  force  it.   He  relied  on  libertjf 
only,  without  equality :  the  liberty  of  the  strongett  to  take  liberties,  to  oompeL 
He  asserted  only  his  own  will ;  he  trampled  upon  the  will  of  his  fellow.    The 
stronger  compeUed  the  weaker,  robbed  the  weaker  of  his  birthright,  his  right 
to  self-controul,  making  the  robbed  his  slave,  an  appropriation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  tyrant's  selfishness.    Soon  numbers  congregated  together:  it  was  no 
longer  merely  individual  against  individual,  man  against  man,  man  against 
woman ;  there  arose  a  conspiracy  and  combination  of  the  strong, — and  masses 
of  human  beings  were  degnided  into  mere  instruments  of  tyranny.     So  Brute- 
force — ^the  liberty  of  the  anarch — ^ruled  supreme.  And  then  as  the  human  mind 
advanced,  in  knowledge  if  not  in  wisdom,  men  discovered  that  intellect  is 
stronger  than  brute>force,  that  craft  can  subdue  power.    So  men  were  cheated 
into  Slavery.    Fraud  and  Force,  both  tyrants,  learned  soon  to  work  together; 
and  the  chains  were  fiirm.    Are  they  not  even  yet  unbroken  P — ^But  is  not  this 
an  usurpation  P    Do  the  long  ages  of  endurance  wear  out  the  original  ri^t  P 
Does  Slavery  become  God-like  or  Tyranny  become  Truth,  because  the  pile  of 
Freedom's  martyrs  reaches  nearly  unto  heaven  P    Is  not  our  right  the  same  P 
The  same  despite  all  tyrannies,  charters;  compromises,  conventions,  and  consti- 
tutions, as  when  human  beings  first  met  together  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
society  P    Did  they  not  meet  then  with  equal  rights :  man  with  man — ^what 
matter  if  they  were  savage  P  Did  not  each  come  crowned  with  self-sovereignty, 
a  king  in  his  own  right,  to  treat  of  t«rms  of  equal  alliance  with  his  fellow,  for 
the  benefit  of  both.    What  right  had  one  to  say  to  another — ^to  say  either  by 
words  or  deeds — 'I  care  not  for  your  rights ;  I  know  you  would  join  me  for 
your  own  beuefit,  or  freely  for  the  benefit  of  us  both ;  but  I  am  stronger  than 
you.    You  shall  be  my  captive,  my  tool,  my  slave.    I  will  sacrifice  you  to  my 
god — ^the  short-sighted  Demon  of  self-interest.    I  will  rob  you  of  what  Nature 
gave  you.    I  care  notliing  for  your  interest.    Your  life  shall  be  my  property.' 
— ^What  specious  apologist  for  some  particular  sort  of  tyranny  will  defend  this 
naked  wrong  P     Had  Justice  indeed  been  arbiter  between  these — between  tl\e 
first  tyrant  and  his  slave,  would  not  this  have  been  the  righteous  judgement  P — 
'Human  Cieatures  to  whom  God  gave  freedom  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  your 
existence,  in  order  that  you  might  become  virtuous  and  aspire  to  the  heights  of 
Duty,  for  what  objects  do  you  seek  to  unite  together  P    Is  it  not  because  each 
of  you  feels  the  insufficiency  of  his  loneliness,  because  each  would  be  bettered 
by  union,  because  only  your  combined  strength  is  capable  of  insuring  the  pro- 
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gression  of  yoitr  race  ?  On  equal  terms,  as  the  free  children  of  God,  on  eqnal 
terms  since  each  is  sovereign  over  his  own  life,  on  equal  terms  as  co-inheritors 
of  earth,  equal  in  your  need  of  help,  equal  in  your  rights  and  in  your  duties, 
you  have  met  together,  to  establish  the  conditions  of  your  alliance.  Sjiow  that 
on  the  maintenance  of  that  eqttality  depends  the  preservation  of  real  liberfy — 
through  which  alone  can  come  the  true  fraternal  organization  of  Humanity. 
Without  it  all  is  anarchy  and  contention :  the  anarchy  of  Slavery,  the  conten- 
tion of  tyrants  for  precedence.' 

Did  no  such  voice  come  down  from  heaven,  when  the  second  Cain  (the 
Tyrant)  slew — ^not  the  body,  but — the  soul  of  his  brother?  Yet  with  the  lessons 
of  ages  before  us  should  we  not  ere  this  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  that  first 
law  of  Humanity  ?  Equal  IVeedom :  there  can  be  no  other  enduring  bond  of 
union.  Should  some  moral  tempest  scatter  to  the  winds  the  conventional  forms 
which  now  enchain  society  (for  so  we  call  even  our  present  savage  herding  to- 
gether) we  could  only  remodel  social  life  upon  this  law.  It  is  the  law  promul- 
gated by  Him  whom  eighteen  centuries  have  worshiped  as  divine,  worshipiag 
him  without  understanding,  for  in  the  formal  enunciation  of  that  law  of  eqnal 
freedom  lies  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity ;  it  is  the  law  already  twice 
accepted  as  the  only  ground  of  union,  by  revolutionary  France ;  it  is  the  law 
which  all  men  yet  shall  recognize,  when  the  last  of  the  usurpers  shall  be  over- 
thrown and  the  peoples  meet  together  at  the  broad  altar  of  democracy  to  swear 
to  maintain  the  Republics  of  the  Free. 


And  now  look  at  two  pictures  of  Slavery :  common  enough  and  well  known. 
Let  them  be  brought  forward,  and  some  application  made  of  their  unmitigated 
horrors :  an  application  to  be  taken  to  men's  firesides,  for  closest  questioning. 

Our  fbrst  picture  is  negro-slavery  in  America. — *A  slave' — says  the  Louis- 
iana Code — '  is  in  the  power  of  the  master  to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master 
may  aeU  him.  dispose  of  his  person,  his  indnstiy.  his  labour ;  he  can  do  nothing, 
possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything,  but  which  must  belong  to  his  master.' — 
The  definition  is  very  precise.  'Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  reputed  and  ad- 
judged'— say  the  South  Carolina  laws — 'to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of 
their  masters,  and  possessions  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.'  Baptist 
mioisters  in  the  Southern  States  have  declared  that  'the  will  of  the  master 
may  lawfully  annul  the  marriage  of  the  slave,  or  compel  him  to  marry  again,'  to 
keep  up  the  stock  of  the  estate.  'Religion'  clinches  'Law.'  The  Methodist  Con- 
ference has  decreed  that  the  testimony  of  a  coloured  member  of  their  churches 
should  not  be  received  against  a  white.  Tlie  slave  is  driven  by  the  lash  to 
work  from  which  he  can  derive  no  property,  yet  these  slaveholders  are,  as 
slaveholders  all  over  the  world  are,  assertors  of  the  rights  of  property.  The 
slave  is  cared  for,  or  worked  up,  according  to  which  process  may  be  most  pro- 
fitable to  his  owner.  He  has  a  wife  and  children  only  for  his  owner's  use,  or 
abuse.  And  if  he  dares  attempt  to  escape  from  this  hell  upon  earth  he  is  hunted 
down  like  a  wild  beast,  with  bloodhounds  and  rifles,  by  the  slaveholder  and  his 
accomplices.  Here  is  slavery  carried  out  to  its  utmost :  a  slavery  so  naked 
that  it  really  shocks  the  sensitiveness  of  many  well-dressed  slave-dealers  on  tins 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Oar  second  picture  of  Slavery  is  that  of  woman  in  the  slave-markets  and 
seraglios  of  the  East.    We  will  not  unveil  its  beastliness. 

Well,  Slavery  in  what  are  politely  called  free  countries  may  not  be  so  horrible 
as  this :  but  is  the  principle  there  P  If  nearer  home  you  can  trace  the  principle 
which  causes  the  horrors  of  America  and  Asia,  know  that  there  is  Slavery,  the 
same  wrong,  if  not  to  the  same  extent, — ^the  same  evil  with  whatever  pretty 
names  we  may  have  christened  it.  Hear  what  that  truest  freeman  and  noble 
servant  of  his  countiy  even  unto  death, — ^hear  what  Algernon  Sidney  said  of 
Slavery:  'The  weight  of  chains,  number  of  stripes,  hardness  of  labour,  and 
other  effects  of  a  master's  cruelty,  may  make  one  servitude  more  miserable 
than  another ;  but  he  is  a  slave  who  serves  the  best  and  gentlest  man  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  he  who  serves  the  worst,  if  he  mu»i  obey  his  commands  and 
depend  upon  his  will.' 

Working  men  of  England,  far  whom  but  not  by  whom  the  laws  are  made, 
on  whose  will  do  your  lives  depend  ?  Upon  your  own  or  upon  others'?  You 
are  slaves,  and  yet  the  poor-house  skilly  is  not  mock-turtle. 

If,  in  some  of  the  newspapers  which  find  readers  even  among  thjs  most  care- 
less, you  read  of  men  whom  stump-orators  call  free,  and  of  children,  the  children 
of  these  same  freemen,  tasked  against  their  will  and  beyond  their  strength,  de- 
prived of  all  hope  of  benefit  of  their  labour,  uneducated,  ill-fed,  and  poorly 
housed  and  clad,  treated  in  all  respects  like  rascally  hacks,  driven  by  blows,  or 
hunger  worse  than  blows,  to  daily  toil,  and  used  up  or  allowed  to  retire  on  a 
superannuation  of  disease  and  famine,  according  as  seems  most  conducive  to 
their  employers*  profits,  their  wretched  lives  ever  chained  to  degradation  and 
vice,  denied  all  healthy  development  of  thek  natures,  all  fair  opportunity  of 
virtue,  and  if  they  dare  attempt  to  alter  or  escape  from  tlus  serfdom,  brought 
back  by  force  and  atrocious  punishments ; — ^if  you  read  of  labourers — the  mass 
of  the  population  of  a  country,  who  are  the  possession  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  the  landowner,  or  whoever  is  rich  enough  to  rule  the  market  to  which 
they  must  resort ;  who  can  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden  or  cleared  off  the  land 
as  may  seem  best  to  their  masters ; — ^if  you  hear  of  service,  not  voluntary  nor 
mutual,  nor  the  answering  of  the  natural  law  of  union,  but  a  hard  necessity, 
the  result  of  the  iniquitous  arrangements  of  human  usurpation, — ^the  servant 
compelled  to  obey  those  arrangements  by  arbitrary  threats  of  hunger,  of  desti- 
tution and  injury ; — if  you  learn  that  in  any  country  the  mass,  or  say  only  great 
numbers  of  the  people,  their  persons,  their  industry,  their  property  (so  much 
or  so  little  indeed  as  they  can  possess),  are  not  in  their  own  hand,  but  under 
the  power  of  another  class  of  men  who  dispose  of  them  as  they  think  fit,  press- 
ing this  man  as  a  soldier,  kidnapping  this  other  for  a  sailor,  branding  the  third 
as  a  convict  and  a  fourth  as  a  pauper,  driving  their  wives  into  the  streets  to 
prostitute  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  their  bewared  babes ; — ^if  you  see 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  are  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  thieves,  who 
order  their  work  and  wages,  and  leave  their  souls  to  the  mis-leading  of  knavish 
hirelings ; — if  you  know  of  men  stuiTing  by  the  million  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
while  others  feed  on  vilest  garbage  though  the  production  of  their  own  toil  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  their  sustenance ; — if  you  hear  of  calculations  of  the 
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hours  that  children  may  work  without  perishing,— of  women  and  children  sa- 
crificed as  matter  of  economy  when  men  would  'cost  too  much ;' — ^when  yon 
hear  of  human  beings,  not  as  a  fearful  and  lamentable  occasional  necessity,  but 
as  a  regular  occupation  and  deliberate  ordering  of  society,  imprisoned  for  life 
in  the  foulest  circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  for  the  sake  of  so  much  per 
cent,  to  respectable  jailers ; — ^when  you  know  that  women  may  not  lawfully 
unite  themselves  with  men  unless  they  surrender  the  natural  right  of  sorereignty 
and  stoop  to  be  the  prop«ty  and  possession  of  their  lords,  having  no  power 
over  their  own  persons,  so  that  they  may  'do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor 
acquire  anything  but  which  must  belong  to  their  masters ;' — ^when  you  are  told 
that  in  regions  nearer  home  than  the  Seraglio  there  are  regular  markets  wherein 
even  girls  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  are  sold  to  gentlemanly  disease  and  lust, 
and  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land  we  tolerate  schools  of  the  filthiest  ob- 
scenity ; — ^when  you  hear  of  such  things  and  find  iu  addition  that  every  attempt 
at  radical  alteration  is  punished  as  a  crime,  and  every  denunciation  of  the  evil 
denounced  as  an  attack  upon  'law  and  order'  to  be  repelled  with  curses  and 
injury ; — ^when  yet  farther  you  are  aware  that  the  ministers  of  religion  and  of 
justice  are  bribed  to  aid  and  abet  the  manifold  enormities  of  their  time,  that 
the  'independent'  teachers  of  the  people  dare  not  speak  their  real  thought,  but 
lie  and  palter  continually,  from  the  press  and  from  the  pulpit,  for  fear  of  pub- 
lic execration,  or  haply  ex-officio  prosecutions,  outrage,  fine  and  imprisonment; 
and  that  men,  meeting  their  fellows  in  the  daily  haunts  of  life,  in  the  veiy 
stench  of  such  doings,  dare  not  talk  of  the  plague  surrounding  them,  but  poison 
each  other  with  infectious  hypocritical  breath,  as  if  lying  was  a  most  religious 
rite  and^right  salutary  custom ; — ^when  you  have  well  weighed  these  things,  be 
not  content  with  complacently  congratulating  yourselves,  saying  to  one  another 
— ^What  excellent  and  delightful  customs  these  are ! — ^neither,  if  you  hear  them 
called  in  question  by  certain  hardy  blasphemers  of  Almighty  Custom,  think  it 
enough  to  say — It  is  worse  still  in  the  West  or  in  the  East ;  but  whisper  to 
your  own  souls  that  all  these  things  are  manifestations  of  Slavery ;  and  ask, 
not  idly,  how  you  can  redeem  the  sufferers,  even  if  they  are  not  yourselves. 
Why  do  I  say — ^If  you  read  of  and  learn  and  discover  such  things  ?  You  have 
read  them,  each  of  you  some  of  them  in  his  own  life ;  you  may  all  of  you  find 
this  Devil's  Scripture  in  any  daily  paper  of  'free  and  great  and  glorious'  Britain. 
They  are  here :  about  our  path,  and  about  our  beds,  companioning  us  every- 
where. Are  you  so  blind  that  standing  in  the  broad  glare  of  day  you  can  not 
see  the  fetters  that  are  clinging  around  you  ?  or  have  you  grown  so  callous 
through  long  suffering,  so  benumbed  and  torpid  from  ages  of  oppression,  that 
you  do  not  feel  the  iron  enter  into  your  soul  ?  0  blind  and  slow  of  heart !  was 
it  not  rightly  said — ^that  you  must  understand  what  Freedom  is  before  you  can 
see  even  your  own  Slavery.  Take  the  film  from  your  eyes ;  dare  to  use  your 
own  understandings !  Look  at  our  factories,  at  our  fields ;  look  into  our  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  our  penal  colonies  worse  than  ever  Sodom  or  Gomorrha ; 
and  into  those  pleasant  homes  and  hospitals  of  our  outworn  poor,  the  poor- 
houses — the  poor-houses  where  the  brutalized  young  children  may  be  seen  like 
!^>es  with  down  upon  their  faces,  till  we  learn  to  thank  God  iu  our  bitterness 
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that  his  image  can  not  be  effaced.  Look  into  our  street  of 'prostitutes,  our 
regular  markets  to  supply  the  necessaiy  consumption.  And  do  not  forget  to  ques- 
tion the  'words'  that  fill  our  churches  and  our  chapels  with  the  smoke  of  an  idle 
sacrifice.  Kay,  look  into  your  homes,  be  they  neyer  so  virtuous,  or  so  happy, 
for  there  are  vdyes  and  children  and  servants.  Try,  like  men  in  earnest  upon 
the  track,  if  you  can  not  detect  the  trail  of  the  old  serpent  of  Slavery,  the  fiend 
that  robs  you  under  cover  of  the  night.  Wheresoever  you  may  find  it,  grapple 
with  it  till  it  shall  be  no  more.  Spare  it  not, — ^neith^r  in  the  sanctuary,  nor  at 
your  own  hearth !  Slay  the  Accursed !  For  while  it  exists  is  neither  worth, 
nor  hope,  nor  honest  happiness,  for  Man. 


THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 


English  Freedom  in  old  days 
Grandly  walk'd  on  Truth's  highways : 
English  Freedom  then  was  young, 
And  her  thewes  were  loosely  strung : 
English  freedom,  older  now. 
Takes  her  leisure,  tame  and  slow. 

English  Freedom  then  had  pith : 
Never  diplomatic  wyth 
Bound  our  Agomstes  bold : 
English  Freedom  was  not  sold 
Unto  Sordidness  and  Sloth : 
English  Freedom  hated  both. 

EngUsh  Freedom  fell  asleep : 
Knaves  had  taken  on  them  to  keep 
Watch  and  ward  'for  her  dear  sake,' 
Till  she  chose  again  to  wake. 
English  Freedom  slept,  and  dream'd ; 
And  her  dreaming  waking  seem'd. 

English  Freedom  in  her  trance 
Walk'd  abroad :  her  countenance 
Had  the  aspect  fair  of  old ; 
No  light  scrutiny  had  told 
That  her  gaze  so  firm  and  free 
Was  of  eyes  that  could  not  see. 

English  Freedom  sate  at  home. 
Doing  household  work ;  and  some 
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Marverd  how  such  work  could  be 
Pit  to  serve  the  brave  and  free. 
MarvePd  they^  for  no  man  wist 
She  was  a  somnambulist. 

English  Freedom  in  her  trance 
Dip'd  her  hands  in  blood  of  France ; 
English  wounds  at  Feterloo 
Purple-stain'd  her  fingers  too ; 
English  Freedom  then  and  since 
Suffered  wrong  and  did  not  wince. 

ft 

English  Freedom  in  our  days, 
When  some  cogging  slave  betrays 
English  honour,  doth  but  smile 
Idiot  like, — her  eyes  the  while 
Open,  but  their  sense  obscure ; 
Wrong  laughs  out,  awake  and  sure. 

English  Freedom  in  her  trance 
Feels  not.    Let  a  Cossack  lance 
Even  transfix  her,  it  is  nought. 
English  Freedom  without  thought, 
Without  sense,  and  without  will. 
Nerveless  stands  and  smileth  still. 

Shall  we  wake  her  from  her  trance  ? 
Eouse  her  suddenly,  perchance 
There  is  danger.    Let  her  be ! 
Sleeping,  waking,  what  care  we  P 
Englishmen  no  longer  take 
Heed  for  her :  why  should  she  wake  ? 

Spabtacus. 


SOLIDARITY 

BT   CHABLES  BIBETBOLLES. 


I 

TAe  Gods  are  leaving  us :  said  the  ancient  world  when  dying.  T^  Kings  are 
departing:  bat  yesterday  exclaimed  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  strength  and- the  pride  of  its  ideas.  Lo,  now  where  the  kings  return  with 
the  sick  gods  upon  their  cruppers,  and  it  is  the  betrayed  B^yolution  which  in 
its  turn  may  say :  the  Men  are  gone  ! 
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Search  indeed  throughout  this  old  Europe,  the  land  of  ruius  and  revival^,-— 
seek  some  comer  of  its  earth,  where  Liberty  yet  may  chaunt,  sovereign  and  re- 
spected. At  the  South  the  nations  ^leep,  stretched^  out  in  the  sun,  looking 
neither  to  ideas  nor  to  the  seas ;  one  moment  Spain  and  Portugal  lifted  up  their 
heads,  but  benumbed  by  their  ten-centuiy  sleep,  under  the  catholic  manchinelo 
tree,  these  two  peoples  have  let  fall  their  young  banner  into  the  hands  of 
eunuchs,  and  now  all  seems  there  extinct,  even  to  their  legendary  religions, 
even  to  the  old  love  of  distant  adventures  and  spreading  sails.  Columbus  and 
the  Cid  are  tombed  for  ever. 

In  the  East  all  has  succumbed :  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, — ^three  revolutions, 
three  coffins,  shadowed  by  thousands  of  gibbets,  the  hideous  yew-trees  of  this 
graveyard  continent.  In  the  Centre,  at  the  North,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine, 
everywhere  is  slavery  and  silence.  Poland,  who  found  none  to  help  in  the  hour 
of  her  struggle,  sees  now  the  nations  all  couched  around  her,  and  her  tomb, 
into  which  armies  have  descended,  overtops  the  little  German  hUlocks,  a  sacred 
Calvary  appealing  to  the  world. 

The  West  alone,  in  its  isles  of  the  three  kingdoms,  has  kept  some  light  under 
its  pale  sky, '  and  some  dignity  in  its  public  life ;  ^  but  this  egotistical  and 
tracing  civilization  carries  with  it  in  its  course  all  the  privileges  of  the  old 
time.  It  has  never  entered  into  the  universal  philosophy  which  must  draw  in- 
terests as  well  as  ideas  toward  one  common  end.  As  in  the  old  days  it  has  for 
social  bases  its  fiefs  and  its  usury ;  and  if  some  of  all  arc  to  be  found  in  its 
hierarchies, — jews,  quakers,  lords  and  no  lack  of  proletarians, — ^it  is  in  vain 
that  we  would  seek  a  man. 

France  remained:  the  holy  land  of  speech,  the  old  country  of  combats.  Prance 
at  once  the  army  and  the  permanent  council,  holding  the  sword  and  spreading 
light :  behold  her  now  in  vassalage,  and  dbhonoured ;  the  'soldier's'  clarion  and  ' 
the  whistle  of  the  convicts'  boatswain  have  taken  the  place  of  the  grand  de- 
bates at  her  tribune  and  the  magnificent  concert  of  her  philosophy.  She  is  now 
but  a  herd  living  under  the  Ukase,  like  the  Ukraine  or  Finland.  Prance  has 
fallen.    She  is  less  than  a  tomb ;  she  is  a  hollow  cave. 

In  that  country,  formerly  so  haughty  and  so  great,  all  power  belongs  to 
Crime,  to  the  buffoons  who  sing  its  splendours,  to  the  jews  who  discount  them, 
to  the  jugglers  of  justice  who  counter-sign  its  commandments,  to  the  priests 
who  sanctify  it — ^psalmodying  informations  between  their  masses,  to  the  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber,  to  the  valets  who  pillage,  to  the  soldiers  who  slay,  to  the 
whole  world,  in  short,  of  roystering  murderers,  usurers,  informers,  eunuchs,  who 
rush  into  the  kitchens  of  slavery,  like  starved  dogs  to  their  offal ! — and  still 
lower  down  the  people  toils  in  silence  under  the  eye  of  the  hulks-guard ;  and 
the  merchants  speculate — ^indifferent  amid  the  ruins,  and  the  cities  which  the 
spirit  of  fire  once  visited  are  silent,  and  this  rude  nation,  which  played  at  battle 


*  Bnottgh  for  Irish  millions  to  see  to  starve  by,  and  to  light  the  unequal  battles  of  in- 
dnstry  and  capital. 

^  Referring  perhaps  to  our  conduct  toward  Cracow,  Galicia,  Rome  and  Xlungary :  the 
dignity  which  an  Aberdeen  so  well  maintains  in  our  relations  with  the  l^Eor. 
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with  the  heads  of  kings,  spins,  weaves,  grubs  up  and  trenches  earth,  industry, 
and  science,  with  its  head  hanging  down,  like  a  slave,  or  like  the  ox  in  Ins 
furrow. 

n 

Here  is  the  truth.  Not  the  truth  of  yesterday  or  to-morrow,  but  of  to-day : 
and  we  have  said  it,  because  it  is  well  to  probe  the  wound  before  applying  or 
prescribing  the  remedy ;  because  the  cause  of  our  mishap  and  the  reason  for 
our  fall  are  in  our  own  faults,  our  divisions,  our  personal  hatreds,  our  in- 
sensate idolatries. 

Some,  we  know,  will  say — ^If  the  Roman  Republic  has  faUen  in  its  blood, 
if  Venice  and  Milan  have  succumbed,  if  Hungary  so  robust  and  brave  has  seen 
her  last  band  of  heroes  exile  themselves,  it  is  because  foreign  invasion  overruns 
the  two  countries, — ^tactics,  numbers,  and  treason,  have  overwhelmed  them;  and 
if  this  French  Republic  in  its  turn  has  seen  the  fall  of  its  tribunes,  its  institu- 
tions, its  phalanxes,  it  was  on  the  night  when  a  pabce-conspiracy  flung  on  her 
all  the  organized  forces  of  a  government,  and  so  kept  her  down.  AU  these  un- 
towardnesses  then  may  be  called  Radetski,  Nicholas,  Haynau,  Windischgratz, 
Georgey,  Bonaparte. 

Doubtless  these  are  the  names  of  the  executioners,  the  slaughterers,  the 
grave-diggers  of  the  last  hour ;  but  before  their  heavy  blows  had  fallen,  had  wc 
not  lost  the  first  so  precious  days  of  the  grand  fever,  and  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  peoples  already  compromised?  —  What  else  can  be  said? — The  French 
Revolution,  which  single-handed,  some  fifty  years  back,  flooded  Europe  with 
its  armies  and  its  propaganda,  that  grand  and  terrible  justiciary,  with  all  the 
forces  that  had  accrued  to  it, — ^fell  it  under  one  knife-stab  ?  The  work  so  slowly 
and  hardly 'iaccomplished  by  Cromwell  in  a  barbarous  time,*"  and  the  impious 
task  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  a  task  for  which,  a  hundred  victories  prepared, — 
some  few  ambushed  thieves  could  carry  through,  in  one  night,  as  they  rob  a 
tavern,  by  escalade  and  by  a  trap  ? 

No !  a  thousand  times  no !  For  catastrophes  which  leave  such  ruins,  there 
are  deeper  reasons,  and  causes  more  serious,  than  a  conspiracy  of  bandits,  a 
treason,  a  dagger-stroke.  A  conqueror  may  fall  under  such  like  surprises,  a 
people  hardly,  a  society  never. 

What  lost  the  movement  of  February,  which  was  so  fair  a  dawn,  was  its  iso- 
lation :  and  if  all  the  countries  are  in  mourning,  in  chains,  in  the  depth  of  night, 
it  is  because  the  French  Revolution  from  the  very  first  day  of  its  awakening 
deserted  its  mission  and  did  not  comprehend  its  destinies. 

A  government  founded  upon  compromises,  it  believed  that  it  could  consti- 
tute and  freely  and  peacefully  develope  itself  in  the  midst  of  implacable  enemies, 
who  louted  to  it  only  to  betray  it.  Yet  it  had  allies  everywhere,  some  who 
came  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  sword  in  hand,  their  brows  pale  and  radiant, 
like  Italy, — others  who  sought  their  weapons  in  the  darkness  of  their  dungeon, 
like  Poland,— others  who  shook  off  their  loose  dreams,  and  raji  to  arms,  like 


•  A  foreigner  may  well  be  forgiven  for  mistaking  the  acts  of  Cromwell,  when  even  yet 
to  few  Eugliflhmen  do  justice  to  his  chaiiicter. 
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Germany, — and  yet  younger  cnes  which,  like  Hungary,  made  their  plains  to 
bristle  with  twenty  armies.  All  the  forces  necessary  for  the  universal  deliver- 
ance were  there :  what  was  wanted  was  to  form  an  invincible  confederation — 
that  of  nations.  And  if  France,  mistress  of  herself,  had  made  the  direct  appeal, 
repudiating  all  reprisals  and  territorial  ambitions,  if  she  had  resolutely  engaged 
her  armies  and  her  propaganda, — ^undecided,  hemmed  in  on  aU  sides,  and  all  its 
camps  cut  up,  the  counter-revolution  would  have  been  lost. 

But  they  spent  the  first  days  in  festivals,  in  orations,  in  intestine  quarrels ; 
they  let  civil  war  break  out  between  interests  that  would  have  slept,  and  ideas 
which  went  to  a  second  stage ;  they  isolated  the  Eevolution  from  its  outer* 
forces^  and  thenceforth  aU  was  compromised.  One  by  one  the  peoples  fell 
under  the  most  impudent  coalitions ;  for  all  Europe  there  was  a  hecatomb  of 
martyrs,  and  Paris  in  December  had  but  the  last  heap. 

Thus  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes,  the  deep  and  true  reason  for  the  disasters 
which  have  stricken  us, — and,  far  more  than  us,  our  ideas  and  our  countries, — 
has  not  been  the  feebleness  of  our  arms  or  of  our  hearts, — ^we  have  had  martyrs 
for  all  the  earth ;  has  not  been  the  superiority  of  our  enemies, — their  victoiy 
trembles  yet,  they  dare  not  hardly  breathe  in  the  midst  of  their  trophies ;  it  has 
been  the  division  of  our  forces,  the  insolidarity  of  our  struggles,  our  culpable 
distrust,  the  shopkeeper  religion  of  mind  your  oum  doors/ 

Let  this  cruel  experience  be  a  lesson  for  us,  the  proscribed  of  all  nations, 
now  coming  together  at  the  stranger's  hearth.  Henceforth  let  there  be  between 
us  but  one  commimion,  one  feeling,  one  lore, — ^that  of  the  universal  deliverance. 
What  matter  to  us  latitudes,  races,  origins,  colours  P  Have  we  not  all  the 
broad  stamp  of  human-kind ;  and  ought  not  the  unity  of  family  to  lead  to  a 
common  effort  of  the  kind  toward  their  highest  destinies  ?  Who  will  call  him- 
self Cain  ? 

m 

The  United  Peoples,  each  free  and  sovereign  in  its  sphere,  countries^  indepen- 
dent, and  nationalities  constituted  upon  aJlnity  of  race,  of  tongue,  and  of 
manners :  this  then  is  the  great  end  to  be  pursued,  and  our  revolutionary  solid- 
arity alone  can  attain  it.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  problem  that  waits 
solution,  one  aspect  of  the  question :  the  frame  is  nothing  without  its  develop- 
ments, and  in  order  that  the  Revolution  may  not  be  a  second  time  abortive,  it 
needs  that,  while  organizing  the  universal  family  of  peoples,  it  should  also  go 
into  the  life  of  those  peoples,  and  redress  everywhere  the  social  institution, 
wliich  even  yet  is,  in  different  degrees,  only  a  code  of  privileges  and  servitudes. 

Imagine  the  ancient  'republics'  constituting  a  federation,  instead  of  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces :  Athens  uniting  vrith  Sparta^  and  Rome  giving  its  hand 
to  Carthage.  What  hope  or  what  profit  could  be  derived  therefrom  by  the 
world  of  slaves,  which  Humanity  then  was,  almost  entirely,  less  the  traders, 
the  patricians,  and  the  satraps  ? 

Now,  we  know,  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe  the  ancient  slavery 
no  longer  exists  as  a  legal  institution :  man  is  no  longer  merchandize,  an  instru- 
ment, a  dead-will,  under  a  master's  hand ;  but  look  below ;  see  how  caitiff  and 
meagre  everywhere  is  this  enfranchised  creature  they  call  'the  people'.    What 
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part  retuma  to  it  of  the  first  heritage,  which  it  has  formed,  and  which  is  the 
common  fund  of  Humanity  ?  Science  is  a  privilege  which  instruction  gives  for 
money  down ;  and  whoso  can  not  pay,  passes  through  life  in  profoundest  night. 
Industry,  the  fine-arts,  the  learned  professions,  in  a  word,  all  human  knowledge : 
this  is  acquired  only  by  culture-,  and  from  culture  the  poor  are  interdicted, 
to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  day  nine-tenths  of  the  species  called  free 
know  nothing  either  of  history,  or  of  truths  already  acquired,  or  of  the  great 
wor^  and  fruitful  discoveries :  without  ancestors,  as  without  heirs,  they  pass 
away,  snfTering  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  where  they  lie  with  some  amulets 
round  their  necks,  nameless  in  their  death,  and  having  known  nought  of  life. 

Is  this  being  intelligent,  free,  and  moral  ?    Is  this  Man  ? 

Thus  the  Universal  Family  yet  counts  by  hundreds  of  millioos  its  bHnd  by 
destiny.  Prometheus  is  no  longer  chained  to  Caucasus  by  the  hand  of  the 
jealous  gods ;  but  they  have  put  out  his  eyes  and  left  the  vulture  misery  to 
companion  him  through  life. 

Look  at  England,  so  opulent,  so  proud,  in  her  palaces  and  purple.  In  her 
docks,  her  mines,  her  workshops,  and  her  fields,  are  millions  of  proletarians — 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  every  winter  pine  for  bread.  The  mansion  de- 
vours the  cottage,  the  counting-house  the  smaller  shop,  rent  labour ;  and  it  is 
the  same  in  the  rich  plains  of  Germany ;  and  every  year,  and  every  month, 
from  the  chief  ports  depart  their  hundreds  of  vessels,  the  sad  famine-ships 
bearing  to  distant  shores  "VVurtemburg,  Bavaria,  and  Ireland.  The  proletarian 
emigrates  with  his  little  ones  and  his  aged.  What  can  he  do  ?  He  has  neither 
land,  nor  profession,  nor  capital.  All  \&  farmed  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors ; 
he  must  go. 

And  is  France  better  in  her  social  condition,  as  regards  labour  and  security  ? 
Go  to  Lille,  to  Lyons,  to  Rouen ;  visit  the  burrows  of  Limousin  or  the  Lower 
Alps ;  and  recognize  Man^  if  you  dare,  in  these  caitiff,  famished,  worn-out,  tot- 
tering bodies,  under  all  their  rags  and  vermin. 

The  Revolution  then  must  everywhere  relieve  the  proletarian ;  and  to  relieve 
(lift  up  again)  it  must  free  him  from  his  two  last,  his  two  worst  servitudes — 
misery  and  ignorance.  Only  at  this  price  will  the  Revolution  not  be  again 
abortive,  like  the  other  revolts  which  have  disturbed  the  world,  kingly  quarrels, 
dynastic  or  governmental. 

From  L*HojniE,  (Journal  de  la  Democraiie  Universelle)  pubhshed  weekly  in  Jersey. 
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'Oar  respective  governments  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  compromise  the  state 
of  peace:'  With  the  United  Admirals  complitnents  to  the  Black  Sea. 

'Peace  and  Sinope !  but  'tis  peace  we  mean :' 

Was  the  last  battle-squeak  of  Aberdeen. 

S. 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


SECOVD   LETTEB. 


The  formula  of  European  life  is  much  more  complicated  than  was  that  of 
the  ancient  world. 

When  the  culture  of  Greece  overflowed  the  narrow  banks  of  the  city-repub- 
lics, its  political  forms  worked  themselves  out  with  great  quickness  and  were 
soon  exhausted ;  Greece  became  a  Bx)man  province. 

When  Rome  spent  its  fund  of  organization  and  transgressed  its  political  in- 
stitutions, it  found  no  more  resources  for  its  regeneration,  and  became  disaggre- 
gated, combining  in  various  ways  with  the  barbarians. 

The  ancient  States  were  not  perennial :  they  existed  but  for  a  season. 

Toward  the  fifteenth  century  Europe  arrived  at  one  of  those  cataclysms 
which  for  the  ancient  States  were  the  precursors  of  certain  death.  Mind  and 
conscience  rejected  the  bases  of  the  social  edifice.  Catholicism  and  feudalism 
were  attacked.  A  sullen  struggle  lasted  more  than  two  centuries — ^undermining 
the  castle  and  the  church. 

Europe  was  so  near  to  death,  that  already  they  began  to  see  the  barbarians 
hovering  on  the  frontiers,  those  ravens  that  from  afar  scent  the  last  agonies  of 
a  people. 

Byzantium  was  in  their  gripe ;  they  seemed  all  ready  to  stoop  upon  Vienna : 
but  the  Crescent  was  stopped  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

Another  barbarous  people  was  stirring  in  the  North,  organizing  and  pre- 
paring :  a  people  in  sheep-skins  and  lizard-eyed.  The  deserts  of  the  Wolga  and 
the  Oural  have  been  from  all  time  the  bivouacs  of  peoples  in  migration,  their 
waiting-rooms  and  places  of  meeting,  the  laboraioiy  of  nations,  where  in  silence 
Destiny  has  prepared  those  swarms  of  savages  to  let  them  loose  upon  the  dying 
peoples,  upon  civilization  in  consumption, — ^in  order  to  make  an  end  of  them. 

The  moon  of  Islam,  however,  rose  not,  and  was  content  to  light  the  ruins  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  And  the  barbarians  T)f  the 
Wolga,  instead  of  attempting  the  invasion  of  Europe,  went  at  last,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  their  Tzars,*  to  ask  their  neighbours  to  teach  them  their  civiliza- 
tion and  political  organization. 

The  first  storm  passed  overhead. 

What  happened  then  ? 

The  eternal  migration  of  the  peoples  toward  the  West — stopped  by  the 
Atlantic — went  on.    Humanity  found  its  guide.    Columbus  showed  the  way. 

America  saved  Europe. 


•  Peter  'the  Great.' 
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And  Europe  entered  ii^to  a  new  phase  of  existence,  altogether  unknown  to 
the  ancient  States.  A  phase  of  decomposition  within  doors  and  of  deyelopment 
heyond  the  ocean. 

The  Reformation  and  the  Revohition  went  not  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Chnrch  or  the  precincts  of  the  monarchical  State ;  they  were  evidently  unable 
to  pull  down  the  old  edifice.  The  gothic  roof  sank  in,  the  throne  leaned  over ; 
but  the  ruins  stood.  And  neither  the  Reformation  nor  the  Eerolution  had  any 
prise  upon  them. 

It  is  Tciy  well  to  be  reformed,  evangelic,  lutheran,  protestant,  quaker :  the 
Church  exists  still, — ^that  is  to  say,  liberty  of  conscience  does  not  exist,  or  is 
only  an  act  of  individual  rebellion.  It  is  very  fine  to  be  parliamentary,  consti- 
tutional, with  two  houses  of  parliament  or  one,  with  a  limited  suffrage  or  with 
universal  suffirage:  the  lopsided  throne  always  remains,  and  though  every  minute 
the  kings  tumble  off  it,  new  ones  are  found.  In  default  of  a  king  in  a  republic 
(say  in  France)  they  have  a  man  of  straw  which  they  set  upon  the  throne,  and 
for  which  they  keep  the  royal  parks  and  palaces,  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud.^ 

Meanwhile  a  secular  and  rationalist  Christianity  pushes  against  the  Church, 
not  knowing  that  itself  will  be  first  crushed  by  the  falling  vault, — ^and  a  mon- 
archical republicanism  pushes  down  the  throne  to  seat  itself  all  royally  upon  it. 

The  breath  of  revolutionary  life  is  elsewhere.  The  torrent  has  changed  its 
direction,  and  leaves  these  old  Montagues  and  Capulets  to  continue  their  here- 
ditary struggle  in  another  place.  The  standard  is  no  longer  uplifted  against 
the  priest,  no  longer  against  the  king,  no  longer  against  the  noble, — ^but  against 
the  heir  of  all  these,  against  the  Master,  against  the  patented  monopolizer  of 
the  tools  of  toil.  And  the  revolutionist  is  no  longer  either  huguenot,  or  pro- 
testant,  or  liberal ;  he  is  called  the  Workman. 

And  lo,  Europe,  her  youth  once — ^nay,  twice  renewed,  halts  at  a  third  limit, 
not  daring  to  pass.  She  trembles  at  that  word  Socialitm  which  she  reads  upon 
her  door !  *  She  has  been  told  that  Catiline  will  open  the  door.  It  is  very  true. 
Perhi^  the  door  may  not  be  opened ;  but  if  opened,  it  will  be  by  Catiline ;  ^ — 
and  a  Catiline  with  too  many  friends  for  all  of  them  to  be  strangled  in  prison. 
Cicero — ^the  consciencious  and  civil  assassin — had  easier  work  of  it  than  his 
colleague  Cavaignac. 

This  limit  is  more  difficult  to  pass  than  the  others  were.  All  these  reforma- 
tions kept  the  half  of  the  old  world,  which  they  covered  with  new  drapery. 
The  heart  was  not  all  broken,  nor  all  quite  lost :  some  part  of  what  we  loved, 
of  what  had  been  dear  to  us  from  infancy,  of  what  we  reverenced,  what  was 
traditional,  remained  to  console  the  weak.  Adieu,  ye  nursery  songs ! — ^adieu, 
ye  recollections  of  the  paternal  home  1 — adieu,  great  habit !  whose  force — says 
Bacon — ia  greater  than  the  force  of  genius. 


^  niomas  Carlyle  says  wc  have  much  the  same  thiug  here — a  'scarecrow:'  only  the 
crows  are  not  scared.     E.  Eli. 

*■  Still  more  frightened  since  some  mad  fellows  wrote  Communism  in  its  place.    E.  ER. 

'  Bf  whom  eJse  if  the  master  of  the  house  will  not  admit  the  determined  guest  ?  E.  ER. 
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Nothiiig  will  pass  the  custom-house  during  the  storm ;  and  will  they  have 
patience  to  wait  the  calm  ?  • 

Little  by  little  all  the  interests,  all  the  preoccupations,  the  complications, 
the  aspirations,  which  during  a  century  have  engaged  the  minds  of  Europe, 
pale  and  become  indifPerent,  mere  matters  of  routine,  questions  for  coteries. 
Where  now  are  the  grand  words  which  made  men's  hearts  to  beat  and  tears  to 
gush  into  men's  eyes  P  Where  are  the  flags  worshiped  since  John  Hoss  in  the 
one  camp,  since  *89  in  the  other  ?  When  the  thick  fog  which  wraps  the  revo- 
lution of  February  has  cleared  off  we  begm  to  see,  plainer  and  yet  more  plain, 
a  sharp  simplicity  replacing  all  these  complications.  There  are  only  two  real 
questions. 

The  Social  Question  and  the  Russian  Question. 

And  these  two  are  but  one.  The  Russian  question  is  the  western  side,  the 
negative  proof,  the  new  apparition  of  the  barbarians,  scenting  the  death-agony, 
screaming  their  memento  mori  in  the  ears  of  the  old  world,  and  ready  to  put  it 
out  of  the  way  if  it  will  not  die  of  its  own  accord. 

Indeed,  if  revolutionary  socialism  wiU  not  come  to  a  conclusion  with  society 
in  its  decline,  then  Russia  will  make  an  end  of  it  instead. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  must  be  so ;  only  that  it  may. 

There  is  no  absolute  must.  The  Future  is  never  immutably  decreed  before 
hand ;  there  is  no  invariable  predestination.  The  Future  may  not  be  at  all. 
Some  geological  catastrophe  might  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  Eastern  question, 
but  to  all  others.     No  question  of  that ! 

The  Future  is  formed,  is  created  of  the  elements  in  hand,  and  of  their  sur- 
rounding conditions ;  it  continues  the  past ;  the  general  tendcnces,  vaguely  ex- 
pressed, are  modified  according  to  circumstances.  Circumstances  determine 
the  law.  And  the  fluctuating  possibility  becomes  the  accomplished  fact.  Russia 
may  as  well  invade  Europe  even  to  the  Atlantic  as  be  invaded  even  to  the 
Oural. 

For  the  first  there  needs  be  an  Europe  deeply  divided. 

For  the  second  an  Europe  closely  united. 

Is  she  so  ? 

Tzarism  is  impelled  by  tlie  instinct  of  conservatism,  and  by  a  natural  force- 
like  tliat  which  guides  the  birds — into  migrations  toward  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean.     It  is  impossible  not  to  encounter  Europe  in  this  march. 

It  would  be  a  folly  to  think  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  could  make  head 
against  Euro])C  unless  Europe  herself  became  his  vanguard  and  fought  against 
herself.     But  this  is  what  she  does. 

Fearful,  careful,  senile  conscn'atism,  in  a  conflict  between  Europe  and  Russia, 
wiU  find  the  means  of  paralyzing  every  onward  bound  of  the  peoples ;  as  the 
Ambassadors  do  in  Turkey. 

For  there  are  two  Eu ropes  which  hate  and  detest  each  other  more  deeply 
than  do  the  Turks  and  Russians ;  .and  this  manicheism  exists  in  every  State,  in 
every  town,  in  every  hamlet.  What  unity  of  action  then  can  be  possible  before 


•  Sow  the  whirhnnd  first,  and  then  try !     B.  ER, 
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the  triumph  of  one  of  the  combatant^s  ?  The  armies  fight  like  heroes  outside 
only  when  there  is  a  committee  of  public  safety  within.  It  was  this  which 
sta9t;)ed  so  astonishing  an  energy,  lasting  even  twenty  years  after  its  death. 

Nothing  in  the  world  so  demoralizes  armies  as  the  baneful  thought  of  some 
treason  behind  their  backs.  Who  can  place  confidence  in  governments,  such 
as  they  are  P     Even  in  their  own  camp  the  men  of  order  suspect  one  another. 

England  mistrusts  the  December  adventurer — ^and,  by  God,  she  is  in  the 
right.  France  by  tradition  is  doubtful  of  perfidious  Albion.  Prussia's  head  is 
so  turned  that  it  makes  common  cause  with  its  most  furious  enemies ;  and 
Austria  alone  remains  nnshakenly  faithful  to  her  system  of  treason  against  all 
human  rights  in  favour  of  dynastic  interests. 

Descending  yet  a  step  in  the  filthy  marsh,  we  find  everywhere  in  the  high 
docks  of  diplomacy  7rtf/^r*  who  sell  their  country  to  Nicholas,  or  a  whole  party 
which  is  sold  to  him, ' 

Nicholas  has  not  only  the  bankers  and  the  journalists ;  he  has  the  prime 
ministers,  queens'  husbands,  kings'  brothers,  and  reigning  cousins ;  he  has  a 
prodigious  number  of  grand-duchesses  whom  he  concedes  to  German  princes, 
on  condition  that  they  make  Kussian  serfs  of  their  husbands ;  and  these  grand 
duchesses,  when  they  are  ill,  go  to  take  the  fog  at  London,  Nicholas  having 
discov^ed  its  curative  effect. 

'  The  fusion'  is  very  Russian ;  the  Assemblee  Nationale  »  has  quite  the  air  of 
a  journal  of  Kazan  or  Pensa.  But  if  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  only  abandon 
aU  these  Chambords-Nemours  to  the  delights  of  the  ehase  and  a  family  recon- 
ciliation  at  Frohsdorf,  Bonapartism  would  be  on  the  instant  not  only  Russian, 
but  Tartaro-Russian. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  holds  a  Russian  agency  at  Brussels.  The  King  of 
Denmark  has  a  little  office  at  Copenhagen.  The  Admiralty,  •*  the  proud  Admir- 
alty of  Great  Britain,  acts  humbly  as  the  Tzar's  police  at  Portsmouth ;  and  a 
Samoied  officer  spurns  with  impunity  the  act  of  habeas  corpus,  from  the  deck  of 
an  English  vessel.  The  King  of  Naples  is  but  Nicholas'  servile  imitator ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  his  Antinous,  his  passionate  admirer.  They  talk  enough 
of  Russian  agents ;  and  always  look  for  them  among  the  few  miserable  spies 
which  the  Russian  government  pays  to  get  informed  of  all  the  gossip  of  the 
dav.  The  true  Chenus  and  De-la-Hodes  of  the  Tzar  are  the  Lord's  Aiiointed, 
their  agnates  and  their  cognates,  their  relations  in  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing lines.    Theoompletest  register  of  Russian  spies  is  the  Gotha  Almanac.  * 

You  see  then  that  a  serious  struggle  with  Russia  is  utterly  impossible  before 
the  house  has  been  swept  out,  and  well  swept  out. 

Tliere  is  a  fatal  solidarity  which  ties  reactionary  Europe  to  Tzarisin.  It  is  a 
sublime  providental  irony,  her  perishing  by  his  hands. 


'  Perhaps  not  for  money  down.     But  fear  as  well  as  cupidity  can  bargain.     Cowai-ds 
a»  well  a»  chapmen  can  sell — a  country,     E.  ER. 

9  Tlie  orjran  of  the  fused  Bourbous.     E.  ER. 
^  Where  ^retternich's  Gruham  sits  In  ihc'place  of  Vuiic  and  Blake.     E.  E.R. 
*  The  Roval  Families'  xVlmanac.     Let  us  hope  Queen  Victoria  is  not  there.     Prince 
Albert  is.     JR.  ER. 
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Nicholas  has  played  the  prettiest  trick  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  decUring 
var  against  Turkey. 

The  oonaenratives,  the  yery  friends  and  clients  of  Nicholas,  are  those  «rho 
ciy  out  most  loudly  against  him.  They  took  the  Tzar  for  a  mere  policeman, 
and  were  well  content  to  frighten  the  revolutionists  with  his  400,000  Russiaa 
bayonets ;  they  thought  he  would  be  resigned  to  the  quiet  part  of  bugbear ; 
they  forgot  that  even  a  Louis  Bonaparte  did  not  choose  to  resign  himself  to  the 
function  of  a  'fireman.' 

The  halcyon  days  came  back.  They  were  so  happy,  so  tranquily  content ; 
the  masses  trampled  by  their  troops  died  of  hunger  with  such  christian  resigna- 
tion. There  jras  no  press,  no  tribune,  no  France.  The  Holy  Father,  backed  up 
by  an  army  or  police  sent  by  the  Prefecture  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  distri- 
buted right  and  left  his  apostolic  benediction.  Business  was  resumed  after  the 
catastrophe  of  February.  The  social  anthropophagy  J  was  as  firm-set  as  ever. 
An  era  of  love  and  sympathy  was  b^:inning.  Belgium  got  married  to  Austria 
in  the  person  of  an  Aus^an  Archduchess ;  the  young  Emperor  of  Vienna  sighed 
at  the  feet  of  his  betrothed ;  Napoleon  in,  that  Werther  of  forty-nine  years 
old,  wedded  for  love  his  Charlotte  de  Theba. 

In  the  veiy  midst  of  this  calm,  this  universal  happiness,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
flings  alarm,  by  beginning  an  useless,  ridiculous,  religious  war ;  a  war  which  may 
easily  pass  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine ;  and 
which  in  any  case  will  bring,  to  a  greater  extent,  aU  that  was  feared  from 
revolutions:  expropriations,  contributions,  violences,  and  foreign  occupation 
and  fusillading  courts-martial  into  the  bargain. 

In  a  celebrated  speech  uttered  at  Madrid  in  1849,  Donoso  Cortes  predicted 
the  Russian  invasion,  and  found  no  other  sheet-anchor  for  civiliuUicm  except 
the  unify  of  Authority :  that  is  to  say  absolute  monarchy  in  the  service  of 
Catholicism.  On  that  accoxmt  he  asked  as  first  condition  the  introduction  of 
Catholicism  into  Engknd. 

It  is  possible  that  with  ntck  an  unUjf  Europe  would  be  strong;  but  then  this 
unity  is  utterly  impossible :  as  impossible  as  any  other  except  the  EevoMionary 
Unify, 

If  they  did  not  fear  the  revolution  much  more  than  the  Russians,  what  more 
simple  than  to  go  to  Sebastopol,  to  occupy  Odessa  ?  The  Mahometan  popula- 
tion of  the  Crimea  would  not  be  hostile  to  the  Turks.  Once  there,  they  might 
summon  Poland,  they  mi^t  proclaim  the  freedom  of  the  peasants  of  Little 
Russia — who  abhor  serfdom.  We  should  see  what  Nicholas  would  undertake 
then,  with  his  Orthodox  God. 

Bui  says  Austria — Qalioia  is  Polish. 

And  says  Prussia — Posen  is  Polish. 

And  Poland  once  up,  what  force  will  keep  down  Himgary  and  Lombardy  ? 

Well  then,  you  must  not  go  to  Sebastopol.  Rather  carry  on  a  sham  war 
which  will  turn  to  the  profit  of  Nicholas,  or  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  That  is  to 
say,  in  either  case  for  the  advantage  of  despotism  and  against  the  conservatives. 

J  BonbtlcM  our  Rassian  friead  ufes  anthropopkoffy  because  the  raw  word  cannibalism 
would  be  too  abockiiig  to  poHtt  ears.    E.  JE5. 
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For  despotism  is  not  at  ail  conservative.  It  is  not  even  in  Russia.  Despotism 
is  the  most  coirosive,  the  most  deletbrions,  the  most  dissolving  of  all  things. 
Sometimes  yonng  peoples,  seeking  to  organize  themselves,  begin  with  des- 
potism, traversing  it  as  a  hard  education  •  but  oftener  they  are  peoples  fallen 
hack  into  infancy  who  succumb  beneath  the  despotic  yoke. 

Militaiy  despotism — ^Algerine  or  Caucasian — ^Bonapartist  or  Ck>ssack — once 
master  of  Europe  wiU  be  necessarily  drawn  into  a  furious  contest  with  the  old 
society ;  it  can  not  suffer  the  existence  of  half-free  institutions,  half -independent 
rights,  civilization  habituated  to  speech,  science  accustomed  to  analysis,  indus- 
try raising  itself  into  a  power. 

Despotism  is  barbarism ;  it  is  the  burial  of  a  decrepid  civilization ;  and  some- 
times the  stable  in  which  the  Saviour  is  bom.  ^ 

The  European  world — such  as  it  is — ^has  finished  its  task ;  but  mcthinks  it 
might  end  its  career  more  honourably ;  might  pass  from  one  form  of  being  to 
another,  not  without  some  shocks,  but  without  abasement,  without  degradation. 
Like  all  misers,  the  conservatives  have  most  fear  of  the  heir.  The  old  man  will 
only  be  strangled  by  thieves  and  brigands. 

After  having  bombarded  Paris,  and  fusilladed,  transported,  or  imprisoned,  the 
workmen,  they  thought  the  danger  was  over.  Bat  Death  is  a  Proteus.  Drive 
him  out  as  the  Angel  of  the  Future,  he  comes  back  as  the  Spectre  of  the  Past. 
Drive  him  out  when  he  comes  in  the  form  of  the  Democratic  and  Social  Repub- 
lic, he  returns  as  Nicholas — ^Tzar  of  all  the  Russias,  as  Napoleon — ^Tzar  of 
TnuQC0. 

One  or  the  other— or  the  two  together — ^^vill  finish  the  struggle. 

For  a  struggle  there  must  be  an  enemy  not  yet  overthrown,  an  opposition 
which  will  not  yield  to  the  first  pressure.  Where  then  is  the  last  field,  the  last 
trenches  in  which  civilization  can  give  battle,  to  at  least  defend  itself  against 
the  despots  ? 

In  Paris  ?    No. 

Paris,  like  Charles  V,  living  has  abdicated  its  revolutionary  crown.  A  little 
militaiy  glory  and  plenty  of  police  will  suffice  to  maintain  order  in  Paris. 

The  battle-field  is  London. 

While  England  remains  free  and  yet  proud  of  its  rights,  nothing  is  definitively 
settled  for  barbarism. 

Since  the  10th  December,  1848,  Russia  and  Austria  have  borne  no  more 
hate  against  Paris.  Paris  has  lost  its  prestige  among  the  kings  ;'they  no  longer 
diead  it.  All 'their  grudge  is  now  transferred  to  England.  They  abhor  it,  detest 
it,  and  fain  would  pillage  it. 

In  continental  Europe  there  are  reactionary  countries,  but  none  conser\(^tive. 
F^ngland  only  is  conservative :  and  the  why  is  clear  *.  it  has  something  to  (xm- 
uxwtr^penonal  liberty.' 

But  this  one  word  resumes  all  which  is  pursued  and  hated  by  the  Bonapartes 

and  Nicholases. 

And  you  think  that  they,  conquerors  of  enslaved  Paris,  at  twelve  hours  dis- 
tance,— ^that  they  will  leave  London  free  ?  London,  the  very  centre  of  propa- 
gandism,  with  its  doors  open  to  all  who  fiee  from  the  fired  and  desert  cities  of 
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the  continent  P    For  all  that  should  be  and  that  can  be  saved,  in  the  midst  of 
the  orgies  of  destruction — sciences  and  arts,  industry  and  culture — ^wiU  neces- 
sarily be  driven  into  England. 
That  is  enough  to  cause  a  war. 

At  last  the  dream  of  the  first  of  modem  barbarians,  Napoleon,  will  be  realised. 
The  French  army,  vnih  its  ally  Nicholas,  will  throw  itself  upon  England,  and  to 
the  cry  of  'Long  live  the  united  Emperors'  they  will  enter  Loudon. 

And  when  one  thinks  that  it  is  yet  in  the  power  of  England  not  only  to  save 
Europe  from  the  ignominy  of  being  trampled  before  its  death  by  the  jack-boots 
of  Nicholas  and  the  ignoble  heels  of  Bonaparte, — but  ako  to  save  herself  from 
invasion, — and  that  she  does  not  do  it, — one's  hands  fall  powerless. 

UnderstandlfeEugland  can  not  save  Europe  from  the  social  transformation. 
She  will  be  drawn  into  it  herself.  Chartism  and  Strikes  will  not  pass  away 
without  their  trace.  But  she  has  the  power — ^for  some  days  yet  perhaps — to 
impress  a  new  character  on  the  catastrophe.  To  do  that  she  must  frankly  take 
side  with  the  Peoples.    And  in  so  doing  England  can  only  be  a  gainer. 

What  greater  misfortune  can  await  England  from  revolutionary  Europe  than 
from  European  despotism  ?  The  peoples  have  enough  to  do  at  home  without 
thinking  of  invasion. 

It  is  neither  selfishness  nor  cupidity  which  will  not  permit  the  English  to 
clearly  see  this.  Let  it  be  frankly  said — ^it  is  their  ignorance  and  the  cursed 
routine  of  business  which  render  them  incapable  of  comprehending  that  we 
should  walk  sometimes  not  on  the  beaten  way,  but  upon  new  ground. 

Ah  well,  they  who  have  eyes  and  will  not  open  them  are  the  true  Luemal 
Grods.  How  save  them  ?  At  least  let  the  refugees  of  all  nations  hasten  to  em- 
bark for  America,  bearing  there  their  golden  fleece,  before  the  Chasseur  of 
Vincennes  and  the  Cossack  of  the  Oural  arrive  in  the  City ;  let  them  cany  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  that  free  and  virgin  soil,  greedy  for  culture,  their  powers, 
their  thoughts,  their  talent,  their  unfinished  works.  It  is  there  the  wonders  of 
industry  will  be  achieved  and  the  great  questions  we  have  proposed  be  solved. 

Yes,  let  them  haste :  for  England  can  not  defend  herself  against  a  baibaric 
invasion. 

Dark  and  silent  night  covers  the  work  of  decomposition. 

And  afterward  ?    .        .     After  the  night  comes  the  dawn. 

It  is  right  to  drop  some  tears  for  the  woes  that  are  accomplishing  .  but 
leave  we  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead,  and  drawing  with  pity  and  sad  recollection 
the  death-cloth  over  the  departed,  let  us  have  the  com*age  to  repeat  tlie  old  cry: 

Le  roi  est  mort — ^Vivc  le  roi !  ^ 

A.  IIerzex. 


^  'Hie  hcrnld's  cry  at  royal  fuucnds :  *The  kiug  is  dead — Gtjd  save  the  king  V  A  good 
republican  conelusion. —  For  the  dead  Past  is  no  longer  real — royal — Let  us  therefore 
swear  fealty  to  and  serve  the  Future :  the  only  ti-ue  royalty — ^I'eality — ^is  there.   E.  EM, 
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THE   DEAD  NATION. 


1  beheld  tlie  corpse  of  a  nation.  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  stirred  it  in  its 
sleep,  demanding — ^\Vhy  hast  thou  died  so  young  ? 

And  the  worm  gnawing  at  the  dead  heart  replied : 

I  was  indeed  bold  and  hardy  in  my  youth,  and  in  the  daring  of  adventurous 
deeds  I  rose  to  manhood. 

And  my  manhood  had  itnmortal  thoughts,  but  I  loathed  them,  and  liked 
better  to  follow  the  leadership  of  knaves. 

So  I  waxed  fat,  and  more  and  more  neglected  Honour  which  had  once  led 
me,  and  Virtuous  Piety  which  had  promised  me  a  yet  more  gloriSus  life. 

I  waxed  fat,  and  consented  to  Cowardice,  and  took  presents  from  Infamy^ 
and  asked  of  Wrong  to  wink  at  me  as  he  passed  by  on  his  world-devouring  way. 

When  the  other  nations  were  trampled  down  I  for  awhile  gave  them  shelter, 
for  though  I  was  fat  and  selfish,  some  memories  of  a  nobler  time  still  kept  the 
exile's  chair  beside  my  hearth. 

But  Wrong  and  I  grew  ever  closer.  And  at  the  last  I  feared.  0  Selfishness, 
thou  low-browed  mother  of  so  many  sloths  and  shames !  it  was  thou  who  at  my 
own  board  wast  suborned  to  betray  me. 

Wrong  entered  into  my  house ;  I  became  his  slave ;  I  am  here. 

The  worm  gnaweth  for  ever. 

And  I  saw  that  the  Angel's  spear  touched  the  dead,  and  those  in  whom  the 
Spirit  yet  lingered  rose  and  returned  thanks  to  God.  But  the  altogether  dead 
lay  there.    The  worm  gnaweth  for  ever. 


A  PRAYER. 


Great  God !  send  down  thy  tardy  Wrath,- 
Thc  prostrate  lands  implore  thee, — 

To  smite  the  tyrant  in  his  path. 
And  clear  thy  way  before  thee. 

Thy  forked  lightnings  kiss  the  Slave, 

Tliy  thunders  rend  the  Coward's  grave. 
Till  all  our  world  adore  thee  ! 

Just  God !  vouchsafe  thy  saving  ire. 
The  quick  and  dead  to  sever. 

Baptize  our  feeble  souls  in  fire — 
The  flame  of  dretid  endeavour. 

Till  Life  shall  like  thy  Angel  stand. 

One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land. 
And  swear  by  Truth  for  ever. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


'In  Church' — said  Luther ;  *ln  Church  and  State' — said  Cromwell, — let  us  go  by 
what  actnally  is  God's  Truth/     Carfyle*s  Hero-  Worship. 


{LL  generals,  kings,  statesmen,  and  conquerors,  may  bow  their  heads  to 
*NoLL^  the  puritan  'brewer  of  Huntingdon'.  The  Miltons,  the  Vanes, 
the  Iretons,  and  the  Blakes,  these  only  are  his  peers.  Let  us  pass  how- 
ever hastily  over  his  life's  field ;  let  us  read  with  never  so  little  thought — ^not 
his  historians,  but — ^his  career ;  and  let  us  dare  to  judge  even  those  'doubtful' 
acts  which  he  was  by  no  means  careful  to  square  to  conventional  moralities  : 
the  great  man  will  stand  before  us  :  England's  Greatest  as  the  man  of  action ! 

'Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud, 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detraction  rode. 

Guided  by  fiiith  and  matchless  fortitude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued.* 

OiJVEB  Cromwell  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599. 

His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  small  means,  and  a  brewer  of  Huntingdon ;  he 
and  his  wife  persons  of  great  worth,  ^ving  neither  in  any  considerable  height, 
nor  yet  in  obscurity.'  Young  Oliver's  boyish  days,  with  aU  their  wonderful 
after-found  prophecies  of  future  greatness,  we  can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  Sydney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  ^ore  famous  for  his  exercises  in  the  fields  than  in  the  schools',  yet  during 
his  short  sojourn  there  he  learned  enough  to  win  in  after  years  the  commenda- 
tion of  Milton,  who  speaks  of  him  as  'not  an  ill  scholar',  as  having  given  'such 
a  specimen  of  your  capacity,  that  you  may  make  it  appear,  if  you  were  disposed 
to  go  on  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  how  very  able  you  are  to  equal  the  highest 
masters'. 

His  father  dying,  when  he  had  been  rather  better  than  a  year  at  College  the 
young  man  had  to  return  home  to  help  his  mother  in  the  brewery. 

He  afterward  went  to  London,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of 
young  men  of  family,  to  study  something  of  law.  His  enemies  speak  of  him  in 
these  days  of  early  manhood  as  a  brutal  profligate ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  both  boisterous  and  rude  in  his  way  of  life,  possibly  only  from  the  unpruned 
rankness  of  a  rich  nature.  If  worse,  he  could  not  have  been  deeply  so,  for 
within  a  few  months  of  his  completing  his  twenty-first  year,  the  'profligate*  was 
married  to  a  kinswoman  of  hb  cousin  Hampden,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourchier,  and  was  settled  at  Huntingdon  as  a  respectable  citizen,  lead- 
ing a  quiet,  homely,  Ood-fearing  life,  not  thrusting  himself  into  public,  though 


(/^^^ 


From  Hoabrakea'i  eitgraDaig ,  ffler  Ceapcr 
The  ttntojriifh  and  leal from  Ihr  diitlh-KuriaHt  of  K.  Ckarttt. 
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ready  to  help  in  any  good  work,  to  forward  any  local  interest,  or  to  succonr 
those,  like  the  independent  ministers,  who  were  persecuted  for  conscience' 
sake.  He  was  yet  but  twenty-six,  when  he  had  so  won  upon  his  fellow  towns- 
men that  many  of  them  endeavoured  to  return  him  to  parliament  as  their  repre- 
sentative. The  eifovt  then  failed ;  but  three  years  later,  in  1628,  he  went  up 
to  Westminster  to  take  his  seat  in  the  thiud  parliament  of  Charles  1,  as  mem- 
ber for  his  native  town. 

By  this  time  four  sons  and  a  daughter  had  been  bom  to  him. 

In  that  first  session  of  parliament,  though  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  others, 
were  leaders,  he  stood  worthily  beside  them,  with  few  but  notable  words ;  then 
at  the  dissolution  went  back  to  ponder  upon  coming  events,  whose  shadows 
already  overcast  the  land. 

His  next  three  years  were  passed  in  Huntingdon.  His  life  was  now  in  good 
repute  and  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  his  thoughts,  diving  profoundly 
into  religious  matters,  as  well  as  troubled  with  the  state  of  public  affairs,  hin- 
dered his  health,  afliicting  him  to  such  an  extent  that  his  physician  was  very 
many  times  'called  up  to  him  at  midnij^ht  and  such  unseasonable  hours  upon  a 
strong  phansy  which  made  him  believe  he  was  dying*.  In  1631,  leaving  his 
mother  in  Huntingdon,  he  removed  with  his  wife  and  family  to  St  Ives,  and 
took  a  small  farm  there.  Here  his  work  began.  First  in  the  close  fervent 
piety  of  his  own  life,  then  in  care  for  those  around  him,  training  his  immediate 
dependents  in  religion  and  simplicity  of  life,  praying  with  them,  in  that  old  ear- 
nest puritan  fashion,  before  work  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  service  of  the 
day  had  closed ;  and  gaining  through  the  neighbourhood  the  character  of  a  zeal- 
ous and  devout  man,  ever  ready  to  promote  good  works,  and  capable  of  esteem- 
ing good  men.  And  thus  the  years  went  on  till  this  man  had  spent  his  forty 
summers,  and  none  knew  of  hiiu  but  as  a  tiuthful  gentleman,  who  reverenced 
the  word  of  Grod,  cared  more  for  prayer  than  for  temporal  success,  who  was 
not  even  strong  in  health,  but  who  was  strong  in  soul,  in  zeal  and  the  know- 
ledge which  maketh  zeal  efficient.  We  hear  but  of  one  public  act  during  all 
these  years, — ^the  fighting  the  people's  battle  in  the  matter  of  some  undue  inter- 
ference of  the  government  with  the  clearing  of  the  Bedford  level ;  and  we  may 
note  one  other  incident,  the  arrival  at  St  Ives,  in  1611,  of  a  number  of  long 
heavy  swords  with  the  initials  0  C  upon  their  hilts. 

In  November,  1640,  he  entered  Parliament  again,  as  member  for  Cambridge : 
to  take  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  the  attainder  of  Laud,  and  the 
war  against  Charles  Stuart.  *Who  is  that  sloven  ?' — asks  one  of  Hampden, — 
that  sloven  who  spoke  just  now.  I  see  he  is  on  our  side  by  Ids  speaking  so 
warmly.'  'That  sloven,* — ^replies  Hampden — *if  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
breacl^vith  the  king,  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.' 

Cromwell  was  the  first  man  to  draw  the  sword  on  the  people's  side.  When 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  imminence  of  war,  he  suddenly  left  Lon- 
don for  St  Ives,  to  summon  his  Ironsides,  the  men  whom  with  his  own  scanty 
means  he  had  armed,  the  men  with  whom  he  had  prayed,  the  men  whom  he 
knew,  and  who  also  knew  him,— God-fearing  men,  strong- 1 hewed  and  of  most 
resolute  will. 
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These  whom  he  had  taught  the  justice  of  the  Parliamentaiy  quarrel  he  now' 
gathered  around  him,  and  was  in  arms  even  before  the  king ;  doing  good  service 
in  seising  plate  that  else  had  melted  in  the  king's  hands,  and  actively  making 
such  other  preparations  as  seemed  needful. 

How  he  fought  his  way  from  a  mere  uncommissioned  Iq^der  of  rebel  troopers, 
to  be  General  of  the  Commonwealth, — ^how  his  battle-cry  of  Truth  and  Peaeey 
the  Sword  of  the  Lord  ami  of  Gideon^  ran  like  wild-fire  through  England,  oon- 
suming  the  royal  power  as  stubble, — ^how  his  Ironsides  at  Waisby-field  at  his 
bidding  lifted  up  their  psalm  and  'charged  through'  to  victory, — ^how  Naseby  and 
Dunbar  echoed  the  triumph  of  Marston-Moor,  and  Worcester  kept  gloriously 
the  anniversary  of  Dunbar, — how  'the  Lord  gave  his  enemies  into  his  hands,'  till 
he  sat  upon  England's  throne,  high  enough  for  all  Europe  1o  see  and  worship 
him, — who  knows  not  ?  England  has  not  forgotten  his  tictorie$,  though  she 
has  not  gathered  yet  their  fruit,  and  though  she  still  misdeems  of  him.  Beady 
in  resource,  prompt  in  action,  fearless  of  man,  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him, 
able  to  hold  good  men  even  of  those  who  knew  him  not,  no  more  capable  man 
ever  wielded  the  truncheon  or  the  sceptre.  What  wonder  that  the  truncheon 
became  a  sceptre,  that  when  Victory  had  wreathed  him  as  the  foremost  man  in 
England  he  could  not  wait  patiently  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Parliament,  which 
with  all  its  greatness  of  character  and  capacity  for  administration  yet  seemed — 
nay,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  holding  a  nation  whose  majority  was  clearly 
opposed  to  it.  The  sword  had  won — ^thought  Cromwell ;  the  sword  must  main- 
tahL  In  himself  and  only  in  himself  he  saw  sufficient  power,  and  he  took  his 
course,  careless  of  the  conventionalities  which  held  back  other  men.  He  had 
overthrown  the  king :  was  the  blood  of  all  the  Hampdens  to  be  poured  out  in 
vain  ?  He  had  conquered  Ireland  (some  say,  with  barbarous  cruelty,— others 
say,  with  necessary  severity) :  was  that  blood  tod  shed  for  men's  amusement  ? 
He  had  brought  in  Scotland :  was  Dunbar  to  be  an  idle  triumph  ?  So  might 
Cromwell  have  argued  when  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653  he  violently  dissolved 
the  Long  Parliament. 

All  honour  to  that  great  Parliament :  but  was  Cromwell  therefore  wrong  ? 
The  right  to  rule  was  no  more  theirs  than  lus.  Was  he  usurping :  so  were 
they.  'The  most  august  assembly  that  ever  sat'  as  a  Parliament — ^says  Godwin. 
Most  true ;  but  the  rest  of  his  sentence  not  true.  They  had  not  'all  of  them 
been  elected  by  iht  people.  The  people !  Ludlow  on  one  occasion  gets  returned 
for  Hindon  by  nineteen  voices — ^the  whole  number  of  electors  being  t\>*enty-six. 
That  they  ruled  England  as  the  People's  Chosen  was  but  a  fiction.  They  had 
the  sword  and  the  capacity ;  and  now  sword  and  capacity  were  turned  against 
th^n.  If  Pride  might  purge  them  once.  Vane  and  others  consenting,  why  not 
Cromwell  yet  again  with  or  without  consent  P  But  'honest  men  fell  off  from 
him :'  great  Vane  and  Bradshaw  and  most  trusty  Scot.  And  trusty  Ireion  and 
great  Milton  stood  beside  him.  Blake  served  his  country  under  him,  and 
Blake's  example  (conscience  allowing — wc  speak  of  policy)  should  have  been 
followed  by  the  rest.  That  Cromwell  judged  rightly,  deeming  his  own  hand  ' 
the  only  one  to  hold  the  reins,  the  result  abu;idantly  proved.  He,  spite  of  aU 
defections  and  oppositions,  did  hold  the  Commonwealth  together,  doing  worthily 
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at  home  and  gloriously  abroad ;  grandly — ^let  it  be  said — ^foUo'wing  in  the  steps 
of  the  Republicans.  What  they  could  do  without  him,  alas !  the  scoundrel 
Monk  but  too  easily  made  proof  of.  And  ooold  Vane  and  those  like  him,  of 
real  republican  views,  have  rallied  again  to  Cromwell,  England  might  have  been 
a  republic  now.  Who  knows?  Yet  in  truth  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  here. 
Vane  and  his  friends  sought  a  republic ;  but  would  accomplish  it  only  by  conisti- 
tutaonal  means.  Cromwell,  less  republican  than  they,  saw  through  the  flimsiness 
of  these  legalities,  cared  nought  for  them.  Why  should  he  P  He  would  have 
made  himself  king  to  rule  England  in  all  godliness  and  virtue.  He  did  so  rule, 
only  without  the  kingly  name.  Granted  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  he  submitted  not  to 
the  majority.  The  voices  were  for  Charles  Stuart  and  misrule.  He  had  drawn 
the  sword  against  that.  Charge  through  ;  or  wherefore  draw  it  at  all  P  I  will 
submit  to  the  majority  only  under  the  Republic.  The  righteous  rule  is  above 
any  majority.  And  with  Cromwell  as  with  Hampden,  with  Pym,  with  Eliot, 
(nay  Vane  himself  not  objecting  to  a  single  person  if  properly  appointed)  the 
rule  of  righteousness  did  not  exclude  the  king-ship  of  the  ablest.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  principles  of  the  time.  And  we  shall  judge  honourably  of  Cromwell. 
Efen  in  his  own  day.  Vane,  opposed  to  his  usurpation,  n&ver  says  an  ill  word 
of  him.  Milton's  panegyric  outweighs  a  hundred  judgements  like  that  of  sim- 
ple honest  credulous  Ludlow  who  marshals  so  many  convictions  and  impress- 
ions out  of  his  own  mind  against  the  honesty  of  his  long-trusted  friend ;  ai^d 
Algernon  Sidney,  the  Republican,  has  leffc  behind  him  the  testimony,  given  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cromwell,  that — lie  had  just  notions  of  public  liberty.' 

Of  Cromwell's  five  years'  rule,  of  all  its  difficulty  from  conspiracies  and  from 
pragmatical  parliaments  at  home,  of  all  its  glory  toward  the  world,  of  that 
royalty  which  Blake  and  Milton  served,  and  under  whose  shield  the  persecuted 
of  other  lands  found  ample  shelter, — ^we  mean  not  to  speak  here.  History, 
even  of  the  courtliest  penmanship,  has  not  dared  to  overscrawl  that  page  of 
English  honour.  But  he  and  his  opponent  friends  were  all  before  their  day. 
Their  fiery  lives  rose  once  out  of  the  dull  wave  of  Time,  like  comets  to  foretell 
great  change ;  then  sank.  Who  has  calculated  the  hour  of  their  return  ? — the 
hour  when  the  capable  and  the  far-thoughted,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical, 
shall  again  lead  the  Ironsides  to  victory  and  sit  at  England's  council-board  to 
rule  the  destinies  of  a  people  that  has  freely  chosen  them  for  its  leaders :  and  so 
the  difference  between  Vane  and  Cromwell,  the  revolutionary  difficulty,  be 
fairly  overcome. 

Some  few  words  may  be  worth  our  saying  of  the  Hero  in  his  private  life. 
He  was  loving  and  beloved.  Why,  that  is  all.  A  fond  and  careful  father,  a 
most  staunch  friend.  Truly,  he  was  a  great  man  every  way.  We  could  afford 
to  own  many  faults,  errors  of  judgement,  say  some  sins  even,  of  such  a  man. 
And  yet*  the  closer  we  look  at  him,  looking  with  our  own  eyes,  not  through 
spectacles  however  honestly  furnished,  the  nobler-souled  he  seems.  His  good- 
for-nought  son  Dick  shares  the  largeness  of  the  father's  heart,  equally  with  his 
eldest  hope— slain  in  battle  at  his  side.  When  he  becomes  Protector  his  public 
duties  sever  him  not  from  his  private  loves.  His  friends  are  no  less  dear ;  his 
old  mother  resides  with  him ;  and  it  is  his  daughter's  death  which,  after  all 
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public  aimeties  and  trials  have  done  their  worst,  pulls  the  strong  man  down  at 
last.  'Distempers,  contracted  by  the  long  sickness  of  my  lady  Elizabeth* — ^by 
whose  death-bed  the  Protector  unremittingly  had  watched,  hurried  on  his 
mortal  sickness.  And  though  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1658,  the  farthermost 
shores  of  Europe  shook  with  the  storm  which  heralded  his  departing  soul,  yet 
with  his  last  words  for  his  country — {*Lord  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good  for 
them,  give  them  consistency  of  judgement,  one  heart  and  mutual  love,  and  go  on  to 
deliver  them  P)  were  mingled  the  tenderest  of  personal  regrets :  murmuring  to 
those  who  comforted  him  with  the  Bible,  in  which  he  implicitly  believed — ^Tkis 
Scripture  did  once  save  my  life,  when  my  eldest  son  .  .  died,  which  went  as  a 
dagger  to  my  heart  .  .  indeed  it  did.* 
Honour  to  the  English  Hero ! 
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'The  strong  daring  man,  therefore,  has  set  all  manner  of  Formtdas  and  logical  super- 
ficialities against  him ;  has  dared  appeal  to  the  genuine  Fact  of  this  England,  Whether  it 
will  support  him  or  not  ?  It  is  curious  to  see  how  he  struggles  to  govern  in  some  con- 
stitutional way ;  find  some  Parliament  to  support  him ;  hut  can  not.  His  first  Parlia- 
ment, the  one  they  call  Barehones's  Parliament,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  Convocation  of  the 
iHoidbles.  Prom  all  quarters  of  England  the  leading  Ministers  and  chief  Puritan  Officials 
nominate  the  men  most  distinguished  hy  rehgious  reputation,  influence  and  attachment  to 
the  true  cause :  these  are  assembled  to  shape  out  a  plan.  They  sanctioned  what  was 
passed ;  shaped  as  they  could  what  was  to  come  They  were  scornfully  called  Barebones^s 
Farliament ;  the  man's  name,  it  seems,  was  not  Barebones,  but  Barbone, — a  good  enough 
man.  Nor  was  it  a  jest,  their  work ;  it  was  a  most  serious  reality,  a  trial  on  the  part  of 
these  Puritan  Notables  liow  far  the  Law  of  Christ  could  become  the  Law  of  this  England. 
There  were  men  of  sense  among  them,  men  of  some  quality ;  men  of  deep  piety  1  suppose 
most  of  them  were.  Tliey  failed,  it  seems,  and  broke  down,  cndeavojiring  to  reform  the 
Court  of  Chancery  I     They  appointed  Cromwell  Protector,  and  went  their  ways.  * 

The  scco  ad  Parliament,  chosen  by  the  rule  these  Notables  had  fixed  upon,  did  assemble, 
and  worked ; — ^but  got,  before  long,  into  bottomless  questions  as  to  the  Protector's  right, 
as  to  *  usurpation/  and  so  forth ;  and  had  at  the  earliest  legal  day  to  be  dismissed. 
Cromwell's  concluding  speech  to  these  men  is  a  remarkable  one.  Most  rude,  chaotic,  as 
all  his  speeches  arc ;  but  most  earnest  looking.  You  would  say  it  was  a  sincere  helpless 
man  \  not  used  to  speak  the  great  inorganic  thought  of  him,  but  to  act  it  rather  I  A 
helplessness  of  utterance,  in  such  bursting  fulness  of  meaning.  He  talks  much  about 
*  births  of  Providence :  *  all  these  changes,  so  many  victories  and  events,  were  not  fore- 
thoughts, and  theatrical  contrivances  of  men,  of  me  or  of  men ;  it  is  blind  blasphemers 
that  wUl  persist  in  calling  them  so !  He  insists  with  a  heavy  sulphurous  wrathfid  em- 
phasis on  this.  As  he  well  might  1  As  if  a  Cromwell  in  that  dark  huge  gatne  he  had 
been  playing,  the  world  wholly  thrown  into  chaos  romid  him,  had  foreseen  it  all,  played 
it  all  off  like  a  precont rived  puppctshow  by  wood  aod  wire  !  These  thinga  were  seen  by 
no  man,  he  says ;  no  man  could  tcU  what  a  day  would  bring  forth  :  they  were  '  births  of 

*  Not  they — ^bnt  after  their  dissolution — the  anny  appointed  CromwcU  Protector. 
They  seem  to  have  broken  down  in  attempting  to  do  too  much  at  once. 
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Providence,*  God's  finger  guided  us  on,  and  we  came  at  last  to  clear  height  of  victory, 
God's  Cause  triumphant  in  these  nations ;  and  you  as  a  Parliament  could  assemble  to- 
gether, and  say  in  what  manner  oil  this  could  be  orjanUfd,  reduced  into  rational  feasi- 
bility among  the  affairs  of  men.  Yon  were  to  help  with  your  wise  counsel  in  doing  that. 
'  Yon  have  had  such  an  opportunity  as  no  Parliament  in  England  ever  had.'  Christ's 
Lbw,  the  Right  and  True,  was  to  be  in  some  measure  made  the  Law  of  this  land.  In 
place  of  that,  you  have  got  into  your  idle  pedantries,  constitntionalities,  bottomless 
cavilings  and  questionings  about  written  laws  for  my  coming  here ; — ^and  would  send  the 
whole  matter  into  chaos  again,  because  I  have  no  notary's  parchment,  but  only  God's 
voice  from  the  battle*  whirlwind,  for  being  President  among  you !  That  opportunity  it 
gone ;  uid  we  know  not  when  it  will  return.  You  have  had  your  constitutional  logic ; 
vid  Mammon's  law,  not  Christ's  law  rules  yet  in  this  land.  '  God  be  judge  between  yon 
«nd  me!' 

Cromwell's  third  Parliament  split  on  Che  same  rock  as  his  second.  Ever  the  constitu- 
ti9nal  formnla :  How  came  you  there  ?  Shew  us  some  notary  parchment  I  Blind  pedants: 
^— 'Why,  surely  the  same  power  which  makes  you  a  Parliament,  that,  and  something 
more,  made  me  a  Protector !'  If  my  Protectorship  is  nothing,  what  in  the  name  of  won* 
^K  is  your  Parliamenteership,  a  reflex  and  cation  of  that? 

Parliaments  having  failed,  there  remained  nothing  but  the  way  of  despotism.  Military 
dictators,  each  with  his  district,  to  coerce  the  Royalist  and  other  gainsayers,  to  govern 
them,  if  not  by  act  of  Parliament,  then  by  the  sword.  Formula  shaU  not  carry  it,  while 
the  reality  is  here !  I  will  go  on,  protecting  oppressed  Protestants  abroad,  appointing 
just  judges,  wise  managers,  at  home,  cherishing  true  Gospel  ministers ;  doing  the  best  I 
van.  to  make  Englaqd  a  Christian  England,  greater  than  old  Rome,  the  Queen  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity ;  I,  since  you  will  not  Ldp  me ;  I  while  God  leaves  me  life ! — Why 
did  he  not  give  it  up ;  retire  into  obscurity  again,  since  the  law  would  not  acknowledge 
him  ?  cry  several.  That  is  where  they  mistake.  For  him  there  was  no  giving  it  up  1 
Prime  Ministers  have  governed  countries,  Pitt,  Pombal,  Choisenl ;  and  their  word  was  a 
law  while  it  held :  but  this  Prime  Minister  was  one  that  couid  not  get  resigned.  Let 
him  once  resign,  Charles  Stuart  and  the  Cavaliers  wanted  to  kill  him ;  to  kill  the  Cause 
4uid  him.  Once  embarked,  there  is  no  retreat,  no  return.  This  Prime  Minister  could 
retire  nowhither  except  into  lus  tomb. 

Peace  to  him.  Bid  he  not,  in  spite  of  all,  accomplish  much  for  U3?  ^^  walk  smoothly 
over  his  great  rough  heroic  life ;  step  over  his  body  sunk  in  the  ditch  there.  We  need  not 
Mpum  it,  as  we  step  on  it : —  Let  the  Hero  rest.  It  was  not  to  merCs  judgment  that  he 
appealed ;  nor  have  men  judged  him  very  well. 

From  Cariyle's  SerO'WorsMp, 


TRUTH  AND  PEACE. 

Hie  charging-cry  at  Waisby-Fidd :  erroneously  stated  to  be  Pgaee  and  ffop€. 

For  Peace  and  Hope  are  one ;  same  growth,  same  root, 
fiay  Truth  and  JPeace' :  the  seed  and  ripen'd  fruit. 

8. 
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NAPIEB  TO  THE  BALTIC. 


The  T^mes,  of  February  7>  promiBes  a  Baltic  Fleet  with  Sir  Charlea  Napier  to  command. 


Na?ieb  goes  to  the  Baltic, — 

Our  Nelson  and  our  Blake, — 
To  bring  rare  Honour  home  again 

For  Inland's  sake. 
He  goes  with  English  hearts  of  oak. 

Well  may  the  tyrants  quake. 
Old  Honour  shall  come  home  again— 

With  the  Tzar*  toVd  in  his  wake. 

The  Armada's  in  the  Channel', — 

Well  answer'd  gallant  Drake — 
'First  play  we  out  our  game  of  bowls, 

'Then  win  that  stake'.  • 
Worse  foe  than  ever  Philip  was 

Now  waits  another  DraJce : 
Doubt  not  Napier  comes  winner  home. 

With  the  *Tzar'  tow'd  in  his  wake. 

Though  Nelson  play'd  for  tyrants^ 

He  fought  like  very  Blake: 
Napier  must  fight  for  Eur^Jpe's  right. 

And  England's  sake. 
God  speed  him  through  the  Baltic  foam— 

Our  England's  later  Blake ! 
Old  Honour  1  hasten  home  again — 

With  the  'Tzar'  tow'd  in  thy  wake. 

What  foe  strikes  not  to  Valour, 

When  Valour  dares  like  Blake  P 
But  where  are  Vane  and  Cromwell, 

For  England's  sake  P 
Shall  Vane  beg  akns  at  Russel's  feet. 

Shall  not  the  Cromwell  wake. 
When  Honour  rideth  into  port 

With  the  Tzar*  tow'd  in  his  wake  ? 

Spabtacus. 


•  Drake  was  pUying  bowls  with  some  of  his  captains,  when  news  was  brought  him  of 
the  Armada  being  i^^ght.  He  said  there  was  time  enough  to  pky  out  their  game.  It 
did  not  beseem  English  dignity  to  hurry  in  an  Engluh  quarrel.  But  Drake  did  not  keep 
the  Spaniaud  waiting  so  long  as  Abcrd«Bn  has  kept  the  Tiar. 
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(From  January/  22ttd  to  February  20^. 


WAR  AT  LAST. 

The  Kossian  Ambassador  has  left  at  kst.  It  is  really  war.  Even  Lourd 
Aberdeen  (though  'the  withdrawal  of  an  ambassador  is  not  always  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  hostility  *)  thinks  it  must  be  war  now ;  and  sprightlier 
Clarendon  has  'no  expectation  that  negociations  can  be  reopened,  or,  in  short, 
that  peace  can  be  preserved.'  Yet  truly  our  Black  Sea  Blakes  have  done  their 
best  (and  since  Sinope)  to  'preserve'  it :  carefully  apprizing  his  Excellency  the 
Russian  Admiral,  that  we 

'should  be  happy  to  learn  that  your  Excellency,  animated  vtnth  the  same  pacific  intentions, 
has  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  commanders  of  the  Hussian  forces  in  the  Black  Sea  in- 
fections intended  to  prevent  any  event  which  might  compromise  peace.' 

This  is  the  new  style  of  Aberdeen  warfare,  quite  a  la  Peace-Society,  and  has 
been  fitly  carried  out :  the  combined  fleets  merely  sailing  to  Sebastopol — and 
back :  when  the  Russians  come  out  again,  and  again  attack  the  Turks.  But 
thore  is  an  end  (at  least  one  hopes  so)  even  of  our  maritime  diplomacy,  and  the 
Tzar,  having  gained  time  enough,  will  no  longer  either  trifle  or  be  trifled  with. 
They  say  he  has  spent  in  these  peaceful  preliminaries  some  35,000  men  (by 
sickness  and  the  sword) ;  but  that  he  is  fast  increasing  his  'army  of  occupation' 
—now  'army  of  operation'— to  200,000,  beside  100,000  more  in  Asia,  150,000 
in  Poland,  and  100,000  in  the  Baltic  provinces ;  and  the  above  figures  exclusive 
of  Cossacks,  militia,  and  reserve.  Numerous  skirmishes  have  taken  place  during 
the  month,  and  mostly  with  advantage  to  the  Turks  \  but  the  Russians  are  pre- 
paring for  a  combined  advance  across  the  Danube,  and  every  post  may  bring  us 
news  of  a  decisive  encounter. 

Austria  declares  for  perfect  neutrality,  which  means  only  to  let  the  Tzar  do 
as  he  likes,  to  secretly  help  him,  and  for  reward  snap  up  as  much  of  the  offal 
as  the  Russian  eagle  may  disgorge.  Prussia  plays  the  same  game.  Sweden  and 
Norway  will  be  neutral  too,  shutting  both  England  and  Russia  out  of  all  the 
ports  which  could  be  useful  to  England.  That  is  the  old  neutrality  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  Napier  should  regard  in  Nebon-fashion. 

To  meet  this  combination  we  have  Prince  Albert  and  the  coalition  ministry, 
a  pacific  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  one  for  the  Baltic  which,  let  us  hope,  will  not 
be  pacific,  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  troops,  an  imarmed  people,  and  an 
alliance  with  France.  Let  us  look  at  our  resources.  Our  strength  is  in  our 
fleet ;  all  else  is  unprepared  weakness.  The  Black  Sea  Squadron  yet  may  be 
compelled  to  fight,  and  if  Napier  commands  in  the  Northern  Seas,  and  is  not 
hampered  by  the  old  women  and  knaves  at  home,  there  is  no  fear  within  hail  of 
him.  But  what  use  will  be  10,000  or  20^000  troops  in  Turkey  to  repel  Ihe 
Tzar,  or  to  prevent  our  40,000,  some  say  70,000  French  allies  from  taking 
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CcmBtantinople  for  themselyes,*  supposing  we  do  get  there  before  the  Russians  f 
and  if  Nicholas  and  Napoleon  should  then  come  to  terms,  what  use  will  be  our 
few  troops  at  home  to  keep  invasion  from  our  shores  ?  Well  then,  we  most 
arm  the  per  pie.  Yes — and  then  the  armed  people  maj  ask  yoi^for  the  Suffrage. 
It  is  yery  terrible  to  think  of  and  I^rd  John  not  the  man  he  was. 

Our  fleet  is  strong.  We  shall  sei\d  15  men  of  war,  ste^Un  and  sail,  the  least 
of  70  guns,  the  largest  of  131  guns,  beside  smaller  ships,  to  'singe  the  Tzar's 
beard,'  if  singeing  may  be  enough ;  our  people  are  willing  and  not  afraid ;  and, 
to  give  the  devils  their  due,  since  our  government  must  go  to  war  they  are 
preparing  manfully :  but  where  is  their  policy  ?  Failing  that,  where  are  we  P 
We  know  that  they  will  betray  English  national  honour  to  any  monarchic  con- 
venience ;  and  already  even  our  'liberal'  journals  back  their  treasonous  inten- 
tions with  hints  of  'should  Austria  side  with  England,  England  must  keep 
down  Italy  and  Hungary'  at  least  to  some  constitutional  level. 

There  is  but  one  wise  policy :  now  as  ever  it  is  the  honest  one.  Let  U5, 
without  needlessly  giving  an  excuse  to  the  Decemberist,  be  on  our  guard 
against  him.  Our  allies  should  be — not  enslaved  France,  who  as  such  is  without 
conscience,  but — the  Insurgent  Peoples.  Let  us  send  Mazzini  to  Borne, 
Kossuth  to  Hungary,  and  the  Poles  well  armed  and  munitioned  through  Posot 
into  Russian  Poland.  Let  us  say  boldly — ^Whoso  is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 
Copenhagen  would  be  suflBcient  Naming  to  the  Scandinavian  kings,  and  the 
peoples  there  too  are  for  the  Right.  Let  our  fleets  act  and  watch.  And  at 
home  let  some  honest  men  (we  will  not  ask  whether  they  are  Whigs,  Tories,. 
Free-traders,  or  what,  so  long  as  they  are  rcaUy  Englishmen)  take  the  place  of 
the  present  humbugs,  and  try  how  raanfally  they  can  lead  the  people:  which 
wants  not  bravery  to  meet  even  the  severest  struggle,  but  which  can  not  ihect 
it  unless  universally  enfranchised,  thoroughly  trusted,  and  well  trained  and 
armed.  If  ©ur  policy  falls  short  of  that,  the  pattition  of  Turkey  may  take 
place  without  our  being  consulted,  and  the  degradation  of  England  despite  our 
most  desperate  endeavours. 

But  perhaps  all  will  be  settled  by  the  three  'Friends'  whom  the  Spirit  has 
moved  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  Nicholas  in  his  very  den.  If  three  of  the 
real  peace-men — say,  Cobden,  Fry  and  Burritt—had  gone,  the  thing  would 
have  been  as  good  as  done.    What  opportunities  these  apostles  lose  \ 

PARLIAMENT 
Opened  in  due  form,  the  Queen  hissed,  the  Prince  groaned  at,  the  Speech  read^. 
and  nothing  in  it  to  fiiid  fault  with,  our  representatives  are  up  to  their  ear>tips 
in  parliamentary  work,  meaning  to  astonish  us.     This  is  from  the  Times : — 

*  Wc  feel  a  just  confidence  that  wcU-considered  and  honestly-devised  t;hange  brings  with. 
it  no  peril.  IMorms,  the  very  name  of  which  would  occasion  a  panic  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  are  here  introduced  without  trepidation  and  contemplated  without  alarm. 
VTe  are  about  in  a  single  session  of  Parliament,  to  cut  asunder  at  once  and  for  ever  the 

*  Mainly  composed  of  the  African  corps,  whose  amiahk  disposition  may  be  judged  by 
their  returning  to  quarters  with  Bedouins*  heads  slung  on  poles 'like  strings  of  onioBs/ 
Nice,  fellows  either  to  'help'  the  Torks.  or  to  'visit'  England. 
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Wds  whick  unite  the  laboormg  poor  to  the  loil ;  to  demolish  one  of  our  ancient  judicial 
establishments;  to  remodel  our  Universities;  to  open  our  coasts  to  the  free  access  of 
foreign  shipping;  and  to  abolish  at  a  blow  that  system  of  patronage  which  was  believed  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  limited  monarchy  and  Parlia- 
mentary government.  To  these  must  be  added  a  proposal  for  Parliamentary  Refoml, 
conceived,  if  report  speaks  true,  in  no  narrow  or  contracted  spirit/ 

Prodigious !  as  Dominie  Sampson  would  say, — ^if  much  should  come  of  it.  But 
the  main  matter  of  all  is  already  to  be  shelved.  Lord  John's  small  reform  biH 
slipped  again  through  his  poor  weak  fingers :  put  off  for  *a  month.'  It's  of  no 
consequence.  Master  Toots  says.  And  as  Dizzy  hates  all  reform,  let  us  drop  it. 
Anytidng  better  than  a  row  in  the  House.  And  the  big  Toots  outside,  the 
British  Public,  says  also — It's  of  no  consequence.     So  we  put  off  Reform  till 

^e  have  thrashed  the  Russians  or  the  Russians  thrashed  us,  and  then 

But  Lord  John's  Bill.  Such  audacity,  so  sweeping  a  reform,  that  the  Times 
almost  wonders  his  punyship  has  not  taken  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  instead  of  volunteering  in  such  desperate  home-service.   Pity  he  has  bot. 

ScHiDULE  A : — 19  boToughs  having  less  than  300  electors,  or  leas  than  5000  inhabi- 
tants, now  retoming  29  members,  are  to  be  disfranchised. 

ScttiDULE  B: — 83  boroughs  having  less  than  BOO  electors,  or  less  than  10,000  iir- 
bilitants,  now  returning  2  members  eadi,  will  in  fatm-e  return  only  1. 

ScHiEDULE  C  :--48  counties  or  divisions  of  counties,  each  with  a  population  of  100,000, 
returning  2  members  each,  to  have  3.  South  Lancashire  and  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, now  returning  each  2  members,  to  be>snbdivided  and  return  6  each. 

Schedule  D  : — 'Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Southwark,  Wolverhampton,  and  Salford,  with  a  population  ovcf 
100,000  each,  1  more  member. 

Schedule  E  :— Birkenhead,  Burnley,  and  Staley-Bridge,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  t» 
have  1  member.    The  Inns  of  Court  2  members.    The  London  University  1  member. 

The  following  classes  to  be  enfiranchised :  that  is,  made  free ; —  • 

1— Persons  in  receipt  of  £100  a  year  paid  yearly  or  quarterly  ; 
2 — Persons  in  receipt  of  £10  a  year,  Government  or  East-India  Stock; 
8 — Persons  paying  408  a  year  to  income  or  assessed  taxes ; 
4 — Graduates  of  any  of  our  Universities ; 

S^Persona  who  have  had  £50  for  three  years  in  a  Savings-Bank ; 
6— Persons  occupying  houses  rated  at  £10  a  year,  outeide  of  represented  towns ; 
7— Persons  resident  in  boroughs  occupying  houses  rated  at  £6  a  year,  and  who  have 
resided  within  the  borough  for  two  years  and  a  half. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  Tims  as  to  the  audacity  of  the  'reformer*  who  pro- 
Tidca  so  cunningly  for  the  retention  of  only  33  pocket  boroughs  with  less  than 
500  electors  in  each,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  the  working-men  of 
the  country.  How  many  of  them  have  their  salaries  quarterly,  hold  Govern- 
ment or  East-India  Stock,  pay  40s  direct  taxes,  are  college  graduates,  can  leave 
£50  for  three  years  in  the  Government's  hands,  or  occupy  houses  rated  at  £10 
in  the  country  or  at  £6  in  the  towns  ?  How  many  working-men  in  the  present 
condition  of  trade  are  likely  to  reside  for  two  years  and  a  half  in  one  town  ? 
Clever  legislator !  Let  us,  with  the  Times'  editor,  admire  his  great  *  audacity.' 
That  is  the  right  word.    And  what  word  fits  the  nation  that  puts  up  with  it  ? 
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But  John  seems  to  have  grown  so  childish  they  let  him  play  at  bringing  iu 
bills.  He  rides  in  again  this  year^  among  the  People's  Bepresentatives,  on  his 
old  Jew  hobby-horse,  knowing  well  that  it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  except  his 
own.  Another  sham,  even  if  carried,  will  be  the  Commons'  Leader's  two  bills 
'on  the  important  subjects  of  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence  at  elections.' 
They  promise  to  be  so  efficacious  that  not  the  most  corrupt  member  of  the  House 
of  Corruption  had  any  objection  to  them.    The  unanimity  was  wonderful. 

Mr  Barnes  has  proposed  to  alter  the  Law  of  Settlement.  The  poor  man  is 
no  longer  to  be  bound,  like  a  serf,  to  his  parish ;  but  is  to  be  free  of  the  whole 

Union.   Our  state-doctors  are  all  homoeopathic.   For  the  rest,  what  can  be 

hoped  of  Parliament  ?  Again  we  repeat — ^Let  the  people  make  their  own  laws, 
and  they  will  be  in  a  way  to  redress  their  wrongs.   And  to  perform  their  duties. 

THE  STRIKES. 
The  Conference  promoted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  could  talk,  but  do  nothing. 
We  are  not  depreciating  talk.  It  is  well  things  should  be  explained ;  and  the 
men,  who  attended  there,  have  so  far  bettered  their  position  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  the  masters,  who  stayed  away,  worsened  their's.  That  is  good  to 
a  certsdn  extent.  Till  the  laws  and  conditions  of  industry  are  generally  under- 
stood, there  can  be  no  wise  legislation  upon  the  subject.  Then,  when  it  is  seen 
what  legislation  might  do,  the  working-men  will  perhaps  devote  their  energies 
to  obtain  legislative  power.  What  good  in  going  to  the  shop  of  dishonest  and 
not  very  clever  doctors,  when  you  know  the  simple  remedy,  and  can  get  it  even 
at  less  cost  ?  But  now  the  fight  must  go  on.  In  one  week  16,174!  unemployed 
hands  were  relieved  by  the  Trades'  Union.  And  the  Government  takes  no  no- 
tice. Nor  will  it  if  Capital  can  starve  the  men  into  submission.  If  not,  the 
Home  Office  will  act  more  promptly  tbm  the  Foreign,  and  not  be  so  averse  to 
*  compromising  peace.'  

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW  S.  Meetings  for  War:  but  men  must  speak  oat  if 
they  wish  deaf  rulers  to  heed  them.  Meetings  for  education :  our  manufacturers 
will  let  men  be  taught  what  may  be  useful  to  the  manufacturer,  anything 
rather  than  the  religion  from  which  they  would  learn  their  rights  and  duties. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  respectable  popdarity  of  'secular'  education.  Our 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  want  only  'religion,'  and  that  not  religions.  Arch- 
deacon Waring  was  honest  or  witless  enough  at  a  Hereford  meeting  to  blurt 
out  plainly  the  desire  of  the  Church :  to  maintain  the  great  gulf  between  the 
classes  of  society.'  He  would  care  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  poor,  but  he 
hoped  the  middle-classes  would  keep  above  them,  both  in  education  and  politi- 
cal power : ^We  know  the  rest.    Titus  Salt  and  Archdeacon  Waring  only 

differs  as  to  means.  The  end  is  the  same :  keep  down  the  poor  man.  Bah ! 
where  is  the  honesty  of  talking  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  prostitution,  and 
reformatory  schools,  when  the  injustice  you  have  broadcast  must  produce  its 
crop  P  Quarrel  about  education  and  give  none,  make  a  mock  at  Christian 
equality  even  in  your  projects  of  reform,  turn  thousands  out  on  strike,  clam 
those  in  full  work,  on  seven  shillings  a  week  (the  present  Devonshire  wages, 
and  bread  at  famine  price) ;  and  by  and  bye  be  astonished  if  a  nation  of  slaves 
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oaa  be  ovemin  even  by  tlie  barbarians,  or  a  naiiuu  of  armed  men,  after  fight- 
ing against  a  foreign  foe,  refuse  to  be  the  mere  toob  and  creatures  of  despotism 
at  home.    The  times  are  ripening. 

Let  ns  deTote  a  paragraph  to  noting  the  'successful'  defence  of  Prince  Albert 
from  the  charge  of  conspiring  with  his  blood  relations  against  England.  Onlj 
the  witnesses  are  the  delinquent's  next  friends,  and  so  notoriouB  as  liars— 
of  course  we  mean  only  liars  in  public — ^that  no  sane  man  can  believe  them. 
W,  ^eresford,  the  agent  of  the  Carlton,  gets  off  as  creditably :  even  the  Judge 
shammed  a  beUef  that  there  was  no  compromise,  when  no  evidence  was  produ- 
ced.   Humbug  for  ever !    And  never  a  Public  Prosecutor.    Nor  a  Fym. 


THE  POLISH  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEE 
Qave  issued  the  foUowing  appeal  to  the  Secretaries  and  members  of  the 
'CbmmiiUei  firmed  thnm^  Qreai  BrUain  in  1851,/<»-  the  Belief  of  tie  Poluk 
BtfM^ieee;*  and,  though  we  know  but  too  well  the  present  straits  of  English 
woridng-men  (ever  the  first  to  help  the  martyrs  for  Bight),  and  though  we  well 
understand  how  continual  giving  wears  the  edge  even  of  liberal  sympathy ;  we 
yet  can  not  but  in  the  present  need,  say  most  urgently  to  all  who  care  for  Euro* 
pean  Freedom — ^Help  yet  again,  and  that  quickly,  with  your  little  or  your  much, 
as  your  hearts  dictate,  these  the  true  soldiers  of  that  Freedom.  Help,  help-^ 
and  quickly.  He  is  no  true  republican  who  hangs  back  now.  But  our  friends' 
own  words  should  be  enough.  Kead  them  with  your  eyes  and  with  your  hearts ! 

'We  have  but  too  long  deferred  addressing  you  in  the  present  European  cnsis. 

'And  yet  we  knew  how  argent  for  our  country's  sake  it  was  for  us  to  address  you« 

'And  yet  nobody  knew  better  than  ourselves  that  in  your  generous  readiness  two  years 
ago,  yoiL  were  actuated  by  a  higher  motive  than  mere  commiseration  for  individuals ;  that 
you  obeyed  the  Divine  call  of  justice  toward  a  country,  which,  deserving  independeoce 
and  fireedom,  had  been  by  a  conspiracy  of  kings  doomed  to  dismembermeni  and  slaveiy, 
and  now  sees  again  loominac  through  the  Turkish  War  an  opportunity  for  claiming  and 
conquering  her  impreacriptible  rights. 

3at  you.  Gentlemen !  had  already  borne  the  burthen  fatally  incumbent  upon  the  fore- 
most in  zeal, — ^but  no  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdoms  could  be  ignorant  that  the 
interest  of  his  own  country  lay  in  the  restoration  of  ours,  as  the  only  possible  barrier 
a^nnst  the  future  encroachments  of  Russian  ambition, — but  our  solemn  anniversaries  at 
London  and  in  Jersey  had  reminded  the  friends  of  liberty  and  justice  of  their  present 
faty :  and  for  these  reasons  we  waited,  reluctant  to  overload  the  shoulders  of  those  whose 
teal  we  knew  to  be  unimpaired,  but  whose  forces  and  means,  we  were  afraid,  might  be 
partially  exhausted. 

'May  you,  Oentleraen  1  forgive  us  our  hesitating  to  fill  your  hands  with  work  for  whioh 
your  hearts  are  eager. 

Tes,  Gentlemen  I  for  the  lovers  of  Liberty,  of  Humanity,  of  Poland,  of  their  own 
ooontry,  there  is  work  ready,  and  work  the  more  urgent,  the  more  worthy  of  your  zeal, 
for  being  definitive  and  tending  at  last  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  great  question  of 
tiieage. 

"Hie  chief  of  European  absolutism — ^the  keystone  of  kingcraft  combined  against  all  that 
itiU  ronains  of  liberty  and  progression— 4he  chief  oppressor  of  Poland,  the  helpmate  of 
Hoagary's  hangman — ^Nicholas — ^has  met  with  a  first  defeat.    His  forces  are  fk^m  the 
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innermost  recesses  of  the  empire  streaming  toward  two  yawning  gulfs —  the  I)aiittbia& 
principalities  and  Georgia,  leaving  comparatively  unprotected  those  numerous  races, 
languages,  and  nations,  which  force  alone  kept  together  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  the 
Tzars.  The  peoples  are  aware  of  a  new  era  looming  upon  them  from  the  £ast,  and  wait 
but  the  internal  decomposition  of  that  heterogeneous  mass  to  claim  their  own  rights  and 
put  an  end  to  this  unexampled  system  of  wholesale  butchery,  by  which  our  age  is 
degraded  and  lowered  beneath  the  darkest  of  all  preceding  centuries  and  made  but  as  the 
coliseum  of  imperial  Rome,  where  pagan  crowds  applauded  the  beasts  loosed  by  a  Nero 
or  a  Caligula  against  the  precursors  of  a  new  world.  But  the  kings  also  are  aware  of 
the  impending  danger.  War  is  liberty ;  and  liberty  to  peoples  is  ruin  to  their  oppressors. 
The  tyrants  of  all  shades  have  therefore  united  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  at  least  to 
restrain  it  within  the  limits  of  unjust  and  obsolete  treaties,  and  thereby  to  keep  up  all 
former  injustices  and  spoliations.  Whole  nations  are  to  remain  chained,  progression 
thrown  back,  the  press  gagged,  the  prisons  filled,  torture  preserved  and  butcheries  co]i- 
tinned,  provided  no  new  restraint  be  put  on  their  arbitrary  whim.  And  in  this  shameftil 
and  treasonable  conspiracy  Great  Britain  is  to  be  made  a  partner  1  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  Austria  of  Haynau  and  Szela  her  ambassadors  are  idready  dictating  to  triumphant 
INirkey  terms  of  agreement,  and  her  fleets,  quietly  looking  upon  Russian  men-of-war 
burning  unarmed  towns  and  sinking  crews  of  passengers  defended  by  a  few  frigates  and 
brigs  in  a  Turkish  seaport,  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  prevent  retribution  and  to 
euforce  peace,  upon  the  first  opportunity  found  by  Turkey  to  insure  her  own  safety  and 
the  liberty  of  Europe  by  carrying  the  war  upon  the  territory  of  Russian- Poland  or 
Austrian-Hungary.  Against  such  jilans,  against  such  a  stifling  of  renascent  European 
liberty,  against  such  a  blot  upou  the  flag  of  Engkind,  a  successful  rising  of  Poland  is  the 
only  efficacious  remedy :  and  until  this  has  been  applied  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  oppose  the  carrying  out  of  those  plans  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  by 
manifesting  their  sympathies  for  the  claims  of  Poland,  to  let  her  know  that,  in  her  ulti- 
mate struggle  for  independence,  she  will  not  be  left  alone  by  those  whose  security  and 
welfare  alongpwith  her  own  freedom  she  will  be  conquering  at  the  expense  of  her  blood. 

*To  you,  therefore,  her  tried  friends — ^to  you,  the  generoios  protectors  of  her  outcast 
sons,  we  appeal  at  this  decisive  hour  to  reconstitute  your  committees ;  to  strengthen  them 
by  new  members,  whom  maturer  considerations,  the  convincing  force  of  public  events, 
your  own  praiseworthy  eflforts,  and,  above  all,  the  irresistible  eloquence 'of  the  present 
utuation  and  the  enlarged  circle  of  your  activity,  may  have  brought  over  to  your  own 
sentiments;  to  create  new  means  tot  enlightening  and  stimulating  opinion  by  public 
meetings,  lecturing,  publication  and  activec  orrespondence ;  and  lastly  to  collect  f^ds, 
sufficient  not  only  for  the  English  agitation  (which  to  cariy  out  its  object  and  effectively 
to  protest  against  the  shame  thrown  upon  the  notion  must  be  national)  but  also  for  aiding 
our  Polish  task  of  preparing  our  country  for  the  struggle,  so  that  she  may  carry  it  on 
to  success. 

This  work  which  we^sall  upon  you  to  undertake  is  heavy — ^we  know  it — ^but  we  do  not 
hide  its  weight,  as  the  difficulty  of  conquering  is  always  commensurate  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  aim,  and  as  only  grand  aims  move  generous  minds. 

'Events  are  hastening;  public  opinion  must  be  brought  speedily  to  keep  pace  with 
them.    A  speedy  answer  from  you  is  therefore  urgently  requested  and  hopefully  expected. 

Leo  Zeenwwicz — ^Anthont  Zabicki — Stanislaus  Worcill.' 
February  IH,  1854. 
l^^Jteyent  Sjttare,  Gray*s  Inn  ItAod,  London. 
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LIBERTY  AND  EaUALITY. 


|HZ  Spirit  of  onr  earth  has  made  but  two  steps  upon  the  path  of  life. 
Histoiy  has  written  but  two  chapters.  They  are  the  two  phases  of 
individual  life :  liberty  and  equality. 

Human  life  is  educational.  Humanity — the  whole  of  human-kind — is  as 
one  man,  whose  law  of  life  is  growth,  whose  teacher  is  experience.  Only  in 
this  they  seem  to  differ :  the  man  dies  yet  ignorant,  immature,  and  his  labour 
unaccomplished,--Humanity  Hves  to  try  new  problems,  problem  after  problem, 
experience  after  experience,  till  the  sum  of  knowledge  shall  be  complete.  The 
ages  of  the  earth  are  but  as  the  days  of  a  single  life ;  the  experiences  of  nations 
are  the  world's  acts. 

History  has  been  grandly  called— one  of  God's  poems.  Be  sure  it  is  a  poem 
neither  wanting  riiythm  nor  purpose,  though  to  many  readers  the  metre  seem 
bat  nncouthly  fashioned,  and  to  some  even  of  the  writers — historians  who 
undertake  to  transcribe  a  line  or  two  here  and  there — the  purpose  is  not  veiy 
clear.  The  world  indeed  is  but  an  act  of  God :  his  thought  informs  it,  be  the 
historian  never  so  profouifdly  dull. 

Human  life,  we  repeat,  has  as  yet  gone  through  but  two  phases  of  its  exist- 
ence,— ^the  struggle  for  individual  liberty,  the  struggle  for  individual  equality. 
We  date  our  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  chapter.  The  first 
is  the  period  of  barbarism,  the  second  is  the  era  of  Christianity. 

The  first  savage  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  free.  Their  ruling  Spirit — 
their  God — ^thc  Ideal  they  worshiped — ^was  Freedom.  They  knew  nought  of 
the  Younger  God— Equality  or  Equal  Bight.  Of  the  Spirit  to  proceed  from 
them  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  scarcely  dreamed. 

The  first  problem  set  for  the  world's  solving  was  this — How  to  establish 
Freedom  without  regard  to  equal  right.  Eor  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  two  extremes  to  everything,  use  and  abuse  of  all  power.  Men  seek 
to  propitiate  the  true  divinity  with  offerings  not  divine.  So  Freedom  was  first 
sou^t  for  the  sake  of  the  seeker,  not  for  love  of  the  Truth.  The  world  must 
prove  all  things  before  it  shall  hold  fast  what  is  good. 

The  Freedom  of  the  world's  first  day  was  Anarchy :  the  anarchical  assertion 
of  Self.  It  vindicated  only  the  will  of  the  Stronger.  When  the  Man  would 
be  free,  it  was  for  his  own  sake  only :  when  the  Nation  asserted  the  right  of 
Freedom,  it  was  against  all  others.  Freedom  was  my  God — the  genius  of  the 
individiud,  or  our  God — ^the  tutelary  deity  of  a  peculiar  people.  The  freest  kept 
his  slaves.  The  Medes  and  Persians  overthrew  great  Babylon,  but  to  found 
fiew  Babylonish  empires ;  the  Persian  overcame  the  Mede,  but  to  strive  for 
mastery  with  the  Greek ;  Greece  spurned  back  the  monstrous  invasion  of  Persia, 
bat  to  be  free  to  play  the  lord  at  home.    The  freest  Greek  'Republics'  were 
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bat  aristocracies :  corporations  of  freemen  vith  masses  of  slaves  below.  Sparta 
bad  its  helotry  and  the  crypteia  •  to  keep  the  helots  down.  Wisest  Athens  was 
no  wiser.  Home's  great  freemen  laboured  to  enslave  the  world ;  and  God's 
favoured  race,  his  peculiar  people,  worshiped  also  at  that  heathen  shrine  of 
Self.  God  was  our  Grod,  who  made  the  kings  of  the  lands  our  captives  and 
bound  the  noblest  in  fetters  of  iron.  Equal  Liberty  was  never  the  God  of 
ancient  worship.  How  could  it  be?  Outside  of  Greece  all  was  'barbarian;' 
outside  of  that  narrow  Judea  all  was  'heathen ;'  and  the  Boman  freeman  had 
not  his  distinguishing  renown  for  nought. 

The  religions  of  the  old  world  were  one :  however  various  their  dogmas, 
however  different  their  manifestatious.  They  were  all  but  endeavours  (differing 
according  to  the  genius  or  circumstances  of  the  peoples)  toward  the  solving  of 
that  first  problem  of  human  progression — self-assertion — ^freedom  for  myself — 
the  imperfect  freedom  which  is  anarchical — ^the  religion  of  egotism,  caste,  and 
nationalism.  Savage  against  savage  first,  the  stronger  claiming  freedom  even 
to  enslave  the  weaker ;  then  a  warrior  class — as  in  earliest  Egypt — ^ruling  all 
else ;  then  priestcraft,  for  some  time  hand  in  hand  with  the  warrior,  and  at 
length  climbing  upon  his  shoulders  to  still  higher  power,  and — as  in  India — 
providing  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  by  the  establishment  of  castes.  In 
the  Holy  Land  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  insists  upon  the  narrowest  worship, 
and  there  too  is  caste,  the  tribe  set  apart  as  holy,  the  privileged  class,  the 
Levitical  mandarins.  Phenicia  was  but  an  earlier  Venice,  as  tyrannical  a  slave- 
master.  Spart&  was  no  less  terrible  a  despot.  Athens  taught  her  sons  to  swear 
upon  her  idtar  to  make  their  country  greater  and  more  glorious ;  but  only  the 
citizen-class  was  so  privileged ;  the  slave  and  the  alien  shared  neither  the  great- 
ness nor  the  glory.  One  scourged  the  slave,  massacring  the  bondmen  when 
they  grew  too  numerous,  one  slew  the  Amalekite,  one  dragged  the  nations  at 
her  horses'  heels.  The  first  Brutus  could  but  transfer  authority  from  the  king 
to  the  patrician;  Boman  history  within  the  walls  is  but  the  tale  of  never- 
ceasing  contentions  between  the  discontented  slaves  and  their  imperious  lords ; 
and  Spartacus  and  the  Gracchi  vainly  strove  to  pass  the  bounds  in  which  great 
Boman  Freedom  was  so  haughtily  confined.  O  Brutus !  thy  name  stands  highest 
among  those  who  have  dared  to  worship  Freedom ;  O  Boman  Begulus  1  thy 
patriotism  shall  not  be  surpassed :  yet  it  was  my  freedom,  and  my  country  for 
which  you  dared  and  did.  Self  was  written  on  the  altar  though  it  stood  in 
Freedom's  temple.  So  did  the  old  world  solve  the  question — How  to  establish 
Freedom  tDithout  care  for  Equality.  It  could  not  be  so  established.  The 
question  had  been  wrongly  put.    Without  Equality  Freedom  may  not  last. 

And  yet  the  God  was  worshiped  in  the  Idol :  though  whom  they  did  so  ignor- 
antly  and  devoutly  worship  had  not  been  declared  unto  them.  There  is  truth 
in  the  partial  problem.    Freedom  even  for  one's  self  alone  is  so  divine  a  thing. 


*  The  crypteia  was  this:  When  the  Spartan  anthorities  thought  their  slaves  were 
growing  too  numcroos,  they  sent  ont  their  young  freemen  to  massacre  a  sufficient  num- 
ber. This  was  one  of  the  institntions  of  the  wise  Lycoigns.  Plato  proposed  a  similar 
institution  for  his  Cretan  'Republic' 
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Needs  first  that  we  call  down  the  Diyine  into  our  own  souls.    Thereafter  the 
Spirit  which  has  become  one  with  us  shall  go  forth  to  those  that  are  yet  in 
darkness.    Biyine  indeed  was  the  Spirit  of  Freedom  which,  burning  ferventlj 
in  the  hom-lantems  of  those  untaught  hearts,  lit  men's  lives  from  the  close 
darkness  of  the  tomb  of  Self,  to  the  beholding — ^not  indeed  of  the  horizoned 
width  of  earth,  but  of — ^the  far-surrounding  walls  of  earth's  great  temple — 
CouNTRT.  It  was  something  to  step  from  the  littleness  of  Me  to  the  grandeur  of 
Jfy  Country.  The  chamber  of  Self  was  enlarged,  the  prison  of  Freedom  widened 
out.  It  was  the  Temple  instead  of  the  Ark.  There  was  room  for  the  imprisoned 
God,  though  still  it  was  but  a  room :  and  the  Universal  Spirit  could  not  be 
content.    However,  Time  was  young.    The  child  walks  in  leading-strings  be- 
fore its  thews  are  strung.  So  the  Free  walked  in  the  support  of  an  antagonistic 
and  selfish  patriotism  before  he  had  gained  strength  to  journey  through  the 
world.    The  fire  was  for  awhile  shut  in,  that  it  might  grow  more  intense.    By 
and  bye  it  shall  embrace  the  world.   Then  men  scarce  knew  there  was  a  world. 
IVhat  was  the  world  to  the  Boman  P    The  Sabine  and  the  Carthaginian  enemy 
might  be  conquered  or  absorbed.    Beyond  were  Scythian  forests  and  the  dim 
realms  of  the  unknown,  hidden  in  the  fogs  of  the  surrounding  ocean.    What 
could  he  discern  in  that  bewilderment  and  gloom,  whose  very  shape  and  bound 
was  but  an  obscure  enigma  ?     But  before  him  burned  the  sacred  fire  upon  the 
altar  of  patriotism,  the  glozy  shone  around  the  brows  of  her  who  sate  upon  the 
seven  hills ;  he  bowed  him  down  and  worshiped  where  tlie  Divinity  appeared. 
Glorious  Boman  selfishness — ^scarcely  to  be  called  selfish,  however  based  on 
selfishness — ^indeed  it  was  a  yearning  out  of  self! — glorious  and  devout  selfish- 
ness of  a  Brutus,  a  Curtius,  and  a  Begulus !    The  highest  Spirit  of  Freedom— 
whose  name  is  Unbounded  Duty — ^might  well  smile  upon  worshipers  such  as 
those.  The  glorious  army  of  Martyrs  for  Humanity  has  no  nobler  company  than 
those  who  served  Truth  even  though  they  knew  him  not.  Their  love  of  country 
was  indeed  selfish.    Even  within  their  country  was  the  fatal  division  of  noble 
and  debased.    Notwithstanding,  as  the  wide-spreading  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  so 
the  sublimity  of  Duty  had  its  germ  in  Boman  deed. 

And  then,  as  ever,  were  the  men  before  their  time,  who  without  seeing  the 
error  of  the  system  in  which  they  lived,  made  of  their  lives  an  unconscious 
protest  against  it,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future  to  which  perhaps  their  highest 
thought  had  never  soared.  For  the  earliest  age  has  in  it  some  fore-casting  of 
the  maturest.  How  many  harvests  in  the  one  seed-corn !  It  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  better  understanding  that  we  divide  into  periods.  Even  in  the  narrow 
kaidness  of  old  Home  were  instincts  of  the  universal  humanity,  and  sometime 
hopes  of  a  brotherly  organization.  Nevertheless,  the  broad  characteristic  of 
antique  time  was  the  worship  of  Unequal  Freedom.  Such  exceptions  as  the 
following  alter  not  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  They  are  of  the  protests  and  the 
prophecies  of  which  we  spoke  but  now. 

The  Fabii  were  of  the  liberal  party  of  the  patricians.  Unable  to  stem  the 
tide  of  patrician  oppression  or  to  persuade  the  senate  to  consent  to  the  long- 
deferred  and  mean^-to-be-deferred  division  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
plebeiaas,  whose  blood  and  sweat  had  earned  them,  Caeso  Fabius,  in  his  third 
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consalship,  on  his  return  from  a  yictorioos  campaign,  came  into  tlie  senate- 
house  followed  by  erery  member  of  his  family.  If  he  might  not  do  justice  to 
the  people,  since  the  majesty  of  Roman  Law  held  him  back  from  civil  war,  he 
would  no  longer  stay  among  the  unjust.  'Send  us  out' — ^he  said — 'against  the 
Yeians,  and  take  ye  care  afterward  of  yourselyes.  We  promise  to  protect  the 
majesty  of  the  Koman  name.'  On  the  following  day,  the  whole  fiunily,  their 
households  and  their  clients,  passed  through  the  gates  of  Rome,  three  hundred 
and  six  men,  to  give  their  lives  away.  Within  two  years  not  one  remained  to 
drive  back  new  foes  or  to  show  the  plebeians  that  there  were  some  among  the 
patricians  to  count  them  as  fellow  citizens. 

Are  not  the  Three  Hundred  of  Leonidas  of  the  same  devoted  stamp  ?  Free- 
dom for  Self  and  for  that  larger  Self — one's  country,  could  find  no  grander 
manifestation. 

Yet  that  very  grandeur,  and  even  in  its  most  exceptional  moods,  helped  to 
prove  the  insufficiency  of  Unequal  Liberty.  It  is  proved,  nor  needs  the  last 
poor  clinching  of  an  American  repetition.  Unequal  Freedom  was  not  enough 
even  with  the  Fabii  to  aid.  To  that  chapter  of  human  capability  we  can  add 
nothing.  On  that  unequal  ground  of  human  greatness  none  can  outgrow  the 
Roman  and  the  Greek.  The  story  of  the  Maccabees  is  of  the  same  stature. 
And  yet  it  avails  not.  The  slaveholder  shall  not  continue  free.  The  ancient 
empires  with  aU  their  nobleness  have  passed.  Judaea  and  Greece  became  mere 
Roman  provinces ;  Judaea  is  an  unholy  sepulchre,  and  an  idiot  squats  on  the  yet 
beautiful  corpse  of  Greece.  Rome  has  been.  The  old  Roman  Freedom  is  not 
sufficient  to  revive  her.  All  of  ancient  virtue  could  not  maintain  Freedom  in 
one  comer  of  the  earth.  Freedom  could  only  remain  with  the  whole  earth  for 
habitation.  The  Gods  departed  from  the  nations,  and  in  the  winter-depth  when 
all  was  darkly  still  tie  Ood  of  human-kind  looked  down  upon  the  stable  in  which 
a  poor  man's  child  was  bom.  And  the  Son  appeared  to  make  the  Father  known. 
Equality,  the  Slave's  Mediator,  to  lead — ^not  the  favoured  race,  but — ^the  Gen- 
tile world  into  the  presence  of  Liberty.  God  is  Liberty :  Creative  Freedom. 
Equality  is  the  Christ :  the  Intercessor — ^atoning  for  offences,  making  all  as  one. 
The  first  chapter  of  human  life  was  ended.  The  Anarch — ^Barbarism — ^Unequal 
Liberty — ^had  reigned.  Rightly  do  we  date  our  years  £ix>m  the  coming  of  the 
Preacher  of  human  equality. 

Not  Liberty,  but  EqutUitj^  to  lead  men  to  lAberiff  is  the  one  diblinguishing 
dogma  of  Christianity.  How  fr^men  and  slaves,  when  all  are  children  of  God  P 
That  title  effaces  aU  distinctions.  All  are  heirs  of  the  promises.  Who  dares 
enslave  the  heir  P  Here  is  the  one  aim  and  meaning  of  Christianity :  the  one 
aim  and  meaning,  which  priests  and  protesting  preachers  alike  have  missed,  for 
aU  their  babbling  of  prevenient  grace.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
religion  is  not  to  be  known  in  only  some  poor  points  of  formula  or  expression. 
Brahminism  found  God  bom  of  a  pure  Virgin ;  Confucius  in  words  as  clear  as 
Christ's  foretaught  the  trae  morality  of  love.  Not  for  that  or  the  other  dogma 
was  Christianity  the  new  religion ;  but  because  it  brought  down  from  heaven 
the  new  faith  of  the  equality  of  man,  so  becoming  the  one  great  fact  in  human 
progress.    For  the  first  step  is  not  progress :  the  second  is.    The  first  step  was 
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barbaric  Freedom,  the  second  is  Equality  from  heaven.  The  first  was  Freedom 
because  I  am  a  Man.  The  second  is  Equality  because  we  are  all  Sons  of  God, 
Let  us  have  done  with  the  trivialities  and  silly  mystifications  of  a  corrupt  or 
stupid  priesthood.  A  new  religion  is  not  a  new  set  of  pious  formulas ;  is  not 
the  change  from  Solomon's  Temple  to  St.  Peter's  or  the  Conventicle ;  is  not  a 
new  Sunday  coat  in  which  to  occasionally  parade  ourselves  before  the  Aweful 
Majesty  of  the  Eternal.  A  new  religion  is  a  new  revelation,  a  new  idea  whis- 
pered by  God  into  our  souls  for  us  to  incarnate  in  daily  fact.  It  is  a  new  link 
in  the  chain  with  which  we  must  be  led  to  God,  another  round  of  the  golden 
cord  let  down  from  heaven  to  draw  us  up.  Our  religion  is  different  from  that 
of  old  time.  Our  religion  is  the  equal  brotherhood  of  humankind.  This,  this 
only  is  Christianity.  We  are  not  else  better  than  the  heathen ;  and  without  it 
the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perish  even  as  the  ancient  empires  perished. 
There  is  absolutely  no  other  difference  (except  in  form)  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Heathen.  Old  Norse  creeds  taught  as  grandly  the  'Consecration  of 
Valour ;'  Mahomedanism  as  firm  reliance  upon  the  will  of  God ;  humility  (which 
is  self-negation — but  too  often  mistakenly  confounded  with  true  self-devotion) 
was  never  better  learned  than  by  the  Buddhist.  Let  us  not  foolishly  pride  our- 
selves on  any  other  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  'Benighted.'  For 
it  is  not  by  complacently  enthroning  ourselves  in  the  judgement  seat  of,  the 
sectarian,  thanking  God  with  Hebrew  exclusiveness  that  we  are  not  as  those 
heathens  were,  nor  by  exaggeration  of  evils  not  peculiar  to  age  or  race,  nor  by 
any  illiberal  qualification  of  noblest  deeds  as  well  enough  for  such  a  time,  nor 
by  denial  of  the  truth  and  conscience  of  antique  life,  that  we  can  in  any  measure 
inform  ourselves  of  the  true  meaning  of  God's  earlier  utterance  in  the  world. 
In  Him  men  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  then  as  now.  Their  religious 
forms  were  then  as  now  the  human  manifestations  of  his  Spirit.  Why  needlessly 
degrade  the  characters  of  the  ancient  creeds  P  Christianity  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  upon  its  own  merits,  asks  not  to  have  its  weakness  propped  by  unwar- 
ranted piling  up  of  the  opposing  errors.  That  in  its  earlier  days  Egyptian 
worship  was  not  brutish,  but  sought,  like  the  Persian,  to  track  the  Eternal 
through  the  deep  blue  of  heaven,  by  the  shining  course  of  suns  and  stars, 
nay,  even  by  the  trail  of  rarer  oomcto,  far  less  easily  discerned, — ^that  Indian 
philosophy,  however  wild  its  after-errors,  however  deep  its  modem  degradation, 
was  not,  at  one  time,  ignorant  of  man's  creation,  his  existence,  or  his  immort- 
ality, but  taught  in  sublimest  words  the  emanation  from  the  Deity,  the  needs 
of  purity  and  holiness,  and  the  possible  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  ^ 
a  retnm  in  later  times  (yet  for  antecedent  to  the  light  that  hung  over  Bethle- 
hem) plainly  announced  by  Buddha,* — ^that,  albeit  Judaism  was  hopelessly  in- 
tolerant, and  though  the  offerings — ^not  to  be  called  worship — of  Phenician 
traders  were  foul  and  fierce,  the  faith  of  Greece  could  lead  men  to  at  least  the 
porch  of  the  Diviner  Beauty  of  the  world,  and  train  up  a  Phidias,  a  Sophocles, 


^  See  F.  Von  Schlegel  on  the  Langiuige  and  Philosophy  of  the  Indians. 

•  The  Chinese  pkce  the  birth  of  Buddha  in  the  year  102?  before  Christ.    The  Cin- 
galeM  soy  some  400  years  later. 
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a  Plato,  aud  a  Timoleon/  to  penetrate  toward  the  mner  sanctuary, — that  even 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  Greece  and  less  refined  Rome  were  not  mere  orgies  of 
an  atheistic  licencionsness  (howeyer  so  perverted  in  the  worst  of  days),  that  in 
all,  ay !  even  in  the  poorest  forms  of  religion  were  some  words  of  God,  more  or 
less  faintly  enunciated  as  they  might  be  in  the  craftily  obscured  language  of  a 
priestly  paraphrase,  and  that  the  best  were  radiant  with  holy  characters,  which 
we,  even  in  the  purer  and  more  perfect  light  of  this  ripening  day,  may  find  not 
altogether  dim  or  cloudy, — ^this  much  surely  may  be  acknowledged  without 
fear,  since  the  most  of  truth  is  but  comparative,  and  the  diviner  less  divine 
than  the  divinest,  yet  unrevealed,  slumbering  on  the  deeper  heart  of  God. 
Bather  than  accuse  the  immaturities  of  the  growing  youth  of  Time,  it  would 
behove  us  to  inquire  wherein  our  manlier  energies  have  earned  renown ;  rather 
than  upbraid  the  twilight  of  the  earth,  we  should  expose  our  own  deeds  to  the 
searching  light  of  tjiis  advancing  day.  The  virtues  that  change  not  with  the 
alternations  of  the  world's  seasons,  nor  with  the  progressions  of  its  years,  were 
not  wanting  before  the  Morning  Star  kissed  reverently  the  forehead  of  the 
Poor,  the  Houseless,  and  the  Weak.  The  Socratic  life  has  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed, even  among  the  sects  who  can  spare  their  pity  for  the  'Unconverted.' 
Aristides  is  still  preeminently  the  Just.  Yet  stand  as  monumental  examples  to 
all  time  the  constancy  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Pabii,  the 
noble  motherhood  of  Cornelia^  the  devotion  of  her  hero  sons.  And  be  such 
heights  uncommon  in  the  little  span  of  Greece  or  Rome,  do  we  out-count  them 
with  the  later  braveries  of  the  length  of  eighteen  hundred  years  P  Our  own 
enlightened  English  life,  how  transiently  it  glowed  with  faith  like  that  which 
warmed  the  patriot  of  old  Home  or  tempered  the  steel  of  Jewish  valour  to  be- 
come the  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.  Our  Drakes,  our  Sidneys,  our 
Raleighs,  are  gathered  into  one  forgotten  constellation,  and  in  another  stany 
crown  the  jeweled  lustres  of  Cromwell  and  his  Peers  are  vainly  overhanging 
the  dull  downward  brow  of  England.  Look  away  to  the  expiring  Islam  for  the 
seal  which  has  fled  the  irreligious  camps  of  Christendom.  At  what  age,  emu- 
latmg  the  Athenian  youth,  or  upon  what  altar,  do  we  modems  swear,  though 
only  in  the  silence  of  the  heart,  to  labour  to  make  our  country  greater  and 
more  glorious?  Truly,  the  mouldy  and  scarce-read  chapters  of  old  heroic 
story  might  seem  to  offer  proof  that  the  world  sinks  into  shameful  decrepitude, 
but  that  some  rays  yet  reach  ua  from  the  glorified  front  of  Milton,  Banton's 
noble  voice  yet  thunders  through  the  clouds,  and  Poland's  Martyr  Hymn  and 
Rome's  Eternal  Song  are  yet  upheld  by  valiant  and  prophetic  lives.  Nor,  un- 
able to  claim  preeminence  in  actual  virtue,  are  the  unheathened  times  entitled 
to  a  negative  praise  for  avoidance  of  crime  or  vice.  The  Ciesar  Borgia,  the 
Szela,  and  the  lesser  Napoleon,  are  all  of  Christian  growth.  And  Christian  also 
are  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Liquisition.  Not  therefore  do  we 
underrate  the  vantage  of  Christianity,  of  the  new  era  beginning  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Nazarene. 
Whether  we  regard  the  caste-systems  of  Egypt  and  Lidia,  the  martial  des- 


*  y^'ho  earned  beauty  into  dted,  even  when  he  slew  his  brother  for  the  Troth's  sake. 
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potism  of  Penia,  the  rule  of  wealth  and  craft  in  Phexdcia,  or  the  olass-diviftions 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Judeea^  the  one  obvioos  characteiistic  will  be  found 
pervading  the  ancient  nations :  everywhere  the  social  fabric  was  built  upon  the 
assumption  of  tAe  natural  inequality  of  mau,  the  necessary,  because  divinely 
appointed,  inferiority  of  certain  races.  And  this  not  only  within  the  pale  of  the 
nation,  but  universdly  without.  Eyeiywhere  was  the  same  idea  (most  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  Spartan  crypteia  and  the  Jewish  slaughter  of  the  Amale- 
kites),  the  religious  dogma  of  a  peculiar  people,  and  within  that  again  a  peculiar 
race,  each  more  or  less  assured  of  its  divine  establishment.  Not  in  the  super- 
stitious tenets  and  observances  of  heathen  theology,  nor  in  the  absence  of  a 
law  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  in  any  want  of  the  higher  powers  of  humanity,  nor 
in  any  difficulties — from  which  we  have  now  exemption — in  the  way  of  a  wider 
bcaevolence,  nor  in  the  lack  of  such  advantages  as  we  are  licensed  to  reap  from 
the  disooTcry  of  printing,  nor  in  any  supposed  ineficacy  of  human  toils  to  as- 
sure progression, — but  in  this  universal  religious  dogma  of  human  inequality ^  we 
find  the  sufficing  reason  of  the  imperfect  freedom  and  consequent  decline  of  the 
greatest  and  the  freest  empires  of  antiquity.  But  when  the  antique  period 
closed,  Christianity  stood  forth  with  one  clear  d(^pna — the  divine  equality 
OP  MAN.  Men's  rights  ignorantly  asserted,  contended  for  upon  no  ground  ex- 
cept that  common  both  to  right  and  wrong — the  ground  of  expediency — oon- 
renienoe — fitness  or  present  strength, — ^these,  in  such  manner,  had  been  urged 
even  from  the  beginning ;  but  now  the  ground  of  right  was  taught  as  a  religious 
faith, — and  in  the  face  of  a  privileged  priesthood,  in  the  face  of  the  divine  ap- 
pointment of  caste,  was  proclaimed  the  sacred  and  indissoluble  brotherhood 
qI  man,  through  one  equal  Father — God.  Henceforth  Freedom  had  a  place 
whereupon  to  stand.  Archimedes  could  plant  his  lever ;  the  world  began  to 
move. 

Centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Buddha  had  flung  forth  the  same  truth ; 
but  it  had  not  fairly  grown.  Either  the  concurrent  doctrine  of  poverty  and 
renunciation,  better  suited  to  Asiatic  indolence,  neutralized  its  effects,  or  else, 
perhaps,  the  doctors  of  Buddhism  were  more  successful  than  the  doctors  of 
Christianity  in  persuading  their  disciples  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
present  life,  and  the  wisdom,  for  the  unclerical  at  least,  of  being  content  with 
a  mere  spiritual  Equality  before  God.  The  enterprizing  nature  of  the  European 
possessed  a  hardier  logic.  Notwithstanding  the  passive  character  of  Christ, 
despite  the  apostolic  avoidance  of  any  interference  with  political  systems  or 
between  the  classes  of  society  (wherefrom  their  Christianity  has  been  dragged 
in  as  a  witness  for  slavery),  maugre  the  reiterated  exhortation  to  submit  'to 
every  ordinance  of  man,' — ^the  dogma  of  Equality  remained  at  the  base  of  the 
new  faith,  to  be  pursued  through  all  its  bearings,  to  its  proper  end.  '  Kender 
unto  Cfesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's :'  but  what  are  they  ?  Does  a  Son 
of  God  belong  to  Cssar  ? —  When  it  was  perceived  that  all  men — the  slave  as 
well  as  the  free — the  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy — the  plebeian  as  well  as  the 
patrician — were  'of  one  blood,'  the  children  of  one  common  Father,  whose  re- 
gard saw  only  the  human  soul,  whether  under  imperial  purple  or  in  the  filth  of 
trampled  rags,  then  the  bond  of  authority — ^the  idolatry  of  caste — ^was  broken. 
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If  the  outcast  was  as  the  emperor  before  God,  why  should  not  the  poor  des- 
pised be  the  Emperor's  equal  upon  earth  ?  Borne,  choosing  her  priests  from 
ihe  plough,  asserted  the  equality  of  mankind,  vindicated  the  right  of  genius  to 
devote  itself  to  God ;  and  the  base-born  and  the  beggar  domb  above  the  thrones 
of  princes :  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten  when  the  priest  himself  turned  to  har- 
lotry, and,  faithless  to  the  Spirit  of  his  own  power,  renewed  a  heathen  division^ 
into  castes — ^the  clerkly  and  the  lay.  Huss  came  next,  bearing  the  cup  to  the 
people :  aU  men  are  priests  and  equal.  Luther  demands  the  right  of  conscience, 
at  least  in  spiritual  affairs.  Yoltidre  and  the  Encyclopedists  are  but  echoers  of 
the  same  chum,  yet  not  pushing  the  consequences  to  their  full  extent.  The 
dogma  yet  advances,  from  thought  and  word  to  veiy  deed.  Men  rise  and 
trample  upon  the  necks  of  kings,  proclaiming  their  political  equality.  To  the 
social  is  the  next  step :  thero  is  no  rotreat.  Is  not  Equality  there  also  P  Free* 
trade  springs  from  the  same  seed;  and,  the  reaction  against  the  hierarohal 
complete,  proudhonist  atheism  and  communism  are  reached.  The  world  tastes 
even  of  the  worst,  be  it  never  so  briefly,  to  learn  in  all  ways  the  flavour  of 
equality.  What  matters  it  that  we  have  but  experimented ;  that  yet  no  where 
the  Christian  Equality  is  really  formulized ;  that  society,  as  in  heathenest  days^ 
maintains  its  old  fatdi  divisions  of  freemen  and  governed,  or  .rich  and  poor — a 
still  less  tolerable  establishment  ?  What  though  in  one  or  other  of  the  decayed 
nations  may  be  found  the  types  of  our  'improved'  institutions  P  The  falsehood 
of  all  that  inequality  is  no  longer  believed  true.  We  have  not  done,  but  we 
have  learned.  Who  sees  not  that  the  days  of  inequality  are  numbered  P  The 
world  leaps  not  from  change  to  change,  but  slowly  and  cautiously  steps  tiiroogh 
long  ages  of  transition,  wherein  the  many-featured  experiment  of  the  new  is 
tried.  So  the  wisdom  of  the  past  accumulates,  and  the  world  has  never  to  re- 
leam  its  lesson.  So,  letter  by  letter,  the  lesson  of  Equality  has  been  spelled, 
till  it  is  well  nigh  learned.  Many  a  word  may  be  nusonderstocd  till  the  whole 
sentence  has  been  mastered ;  but  at  length,  tried  in  every  way.  Equality  is  re- 
cognized as  true :  not  indeed  as  the  end  but  as  the  means — the  base  of  the 
world's  building,  the  groimd  of  Universal  Freedom,  the  beginning  of  the  world's 
sure  progress ;  and  Freedom  thence  forward  established  as  the  inalienable  birth- 
right of  all  mankind,  the  political  lesson  of  Christianity  is  accomplished ;  the 
evening  and  the  morning  complete  another  day ;  and  again  a  new  era  dawns 
upon  the  insatiate  hopes,  the  toils,  the  Progression  of  Humanity. 

For  Equality  is  but  for  the  individual's  gain.  It  is  not  forJthe  sake  of  others 
but  for  my  own  sake  that  I  care  to  establish  the  Equality  of  Freedom.  Am  I 
weak — ^it  is  my  only  protection.  Am  I  strong — can  I  be  sure  there  is  none 
stronger  P  Equality  of  Bight  is  the  only  assurance  of  Universal  Freedom.  If 
Freedom  is  not  universal,  who  knows  but  I  may  be  among  the  exceptions. 
Once  break  the  rule,  who  shall  be  sure  P  But  now  in  the  universal  equality 
Self  embraces  the  whole  world ;  and  the  next  progress  is  beyond  Self.  Duty 
succeeds  to  Bight. —  Bight  takes  its  place  at  the  feet  of  Duty.  It  is  for 
Humanity's  sake  that  I  am  free. 

Equality  and  Freedom  are  but  means,  not  ends :  their  true  significance  the 
nnchedced  opportunity  of  growth.    There  is  yet  work  and  worth  before  ns. 
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Though  we  establiflh  our  freedom  upon  the  enduring  hasis,  we  win  therefrom 
DO  title  to  immediate  rest,  as  if  our  triumph  had  snatched  a  millennium  from 
etemity  or  ransomed  from  traditionary  tombs  the  pleasant  garden  of  content. 
God's  Angels — ^Memory  and  Hope — ^haye  for  ever  barred  the  paradise  of  un- 
plucked  knowledge ;  and  endowing  us  with  the  wisdom  of  our  faults,  andpro- 
mises  of  glorious  worth  unknown  as  yet,  with  flaming  swords,  lighting  the 
path  of  time,  point  to  the  Euture  as  the  only  goal  of  man.  As  one  lives  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  his  fellows,  so  generation  after  generation  lives 
and  acts  for  those  that  follow — even  as  a  father  for  his  children.  Not  for 
present  enjoyment, — albeit  cheerfulness  is  present  joy,  the  passage  of  beauty  a 
delight  for  ever,  and  the  veriest  torture  of  the  martyr's  wreath  of  fire  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  his  serenity  of  soul, — ^yet  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for 
works  of  future  worth  man's  life  springs  upward  from  the  earth,  like  a  blade 
of  wheat-grass  appointed  toward  the  harvest.  And  here  we  tread  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  new  era — ^the  era  of  organizaHomfar  the  take  of  universal  pro^ 
greets  that  the  free  growth  of  individuals  may  be  ordered  to  a  more  abundant 
garnering.  Christianity  has  no  instruction  here :  nor  need  any  marvel  thereat, 
caUing  to  mind  its  aim,  before  considered, — ^not  the  inculcation  of  a  political 
system  (void  of  that  as  of  lessons  in  mechanics  or  in  the  economy  of  wealth), 
nor  the  establishment  of  order,  but  rather  the  breaking  down  of  the  inequality 
of  caste,  and  of  the  abused  and  unjust  authority  of  tyrannical  and  patriarchal 
ages,  for  the  revenging  of  Bight,  the  right  of  the  individual,  redeeming  the  souls 
of  men  with  the  faith  that  they  are  amenable  to  none  but  God.  All  that  fusion 
and  blind  obedience  could  accomplish  for  organization  the  unchristian  empires 
had  achieved.  Of  a  horde  of  slaves  the  Christian  religion — the  faith  which 
places  the  lowest  man  in  immediate  relation  with  God — the  faith  which  is  the 
cause  of  duty — ^has  made  or  yet  shall  make  a  race  of  men ;  the  gospel  of  Equal 
Freedom  becomes  manifest  to  all,  slavery  is  thenceforth  impossible,  and  the 
second  age  of  the  world  (whose  motive  power  has  been  this  religion  of  two 
thousand  years)  completes  its  cycle. 

The  (xod  of  the  world's  first  day  was  Freedom :  very  God,  however  blindly  or 
unworthily  adored :  God,  the  Father,  the  Creator,  who  brooded  over  the  chaos 
of  the  world's  barbarism  and  bade  the  light  appear :  God,  whose  angel  drove 
men  from  the  paradise  of  a  bestial  content,  into  suffering  and  sin,  that  through 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  good  and  ill  they  might  become  God-like, 
wise  unto  their  own  salvation. 

The  God  of  the  second  day,  of  our  two-thousand  years,  is  the  Word  which 
proclaimed  men  to  be  divine,  Sons  of  God,  and  equal  brothers  upon  earth :  so 
rebuking  the  isolation  of  the  heathen  freeman.  And  this  Word  has  not  been 
peace ;  but  a  sharp  sword  to  pierce  through  and  through  till  the  bond  are  free. 
The  first  law  was  growth :  our  second  gospel  is  righteousness. 

The  God  of  the  Future,  the  motive  power  which  shall  rule  the  approaching 
time,  the  Comforter  who  shall  surely  come,  is  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  which  is 
more  than  Truth  and  Love,  and  yet  one  with  them :  the  Spirit  which  shall  biad 
together  the  whole  human  race  in  their  families  and  nations — ^like  the  many 
botU  of  grain  into  their  several  sheaves,  and  all  into  one  harvest.    This  is  the 
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Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son :  ike  Spirit  of  Harmony,  which 
is  Peace ;  which,  following  the  knowledge  of  true  liherty  and  the  triumph  of  a 
loving  equality,  shall  touch  our  brows  with  holy  flame  when  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost is  folly  come.  Then  will  commence  the  third  tlay,  the  third  chapter  of  the 
book*  of  human  life,  the  chi^ter  of  duty,  of  organization,  the  work  of 

Republican  Fbatulnitt. 


The  knell  has  rung  for  American  Slavery ;  a  Garrison's  strength  has  not  been 
used  in  vain.  The  funeral  bells  of  all  the  most  Christian  kings  are  pealing  fast. 
Bury  your  dead  out  of  your  way.    The  Hour  of  the  Peoples  cometh  on. 

'Victory,  Victory !  feePst  thou  not,  0  World, 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thundering  up 
Olympus  P' — 

The  great  European  war  is  recommenced,  the  war  between  peoples  and 
governments,  the  strife  for  nationality,  for  national  organization,  that  the  free 
may  turn  tfaeir  freedom  to  its  fullest  use.  What  matter  how  the  waves  recoil  P 
the  tide  flows  surely  on.  No  imperial  word,  from  the  East  or  from  the  West, 
can  stay  the  flood.  The  revolutionary  deluge  must  overspread  the  earth.  The 
day  of  kings  and  governments  is  no  more.  The  day  of  the  Eeal  Freedom  dawns 
at  last.  Fi^-men  begin  to  organize  themselves  in  their  several  nationalities^ 
no  more  played  with  or  exploited  and  sadly  severed  or  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether for  the  caprice  or  interest  of  tyrants.  No  more  organized  only  for  out- 
ward policies  or  for  policy  at  home,  but  organized  to  make  of  their  whole  lives 
one  strong  and  righteous  progress  for  the  good  of  all,  for  the  glory  of  the 
EtemaL  The  Italian  dream  of  Cains  Gracchus  is  realized;  some  younger 
Phidias  may  now  sculpture  the  new  Grecian  glory ;  Poland  gathers  smilingly 
the  abundant  harvest  of  her  worth ;  Germany  has  awakened  fix>m  her  dreams ; 
Russia  crowns  the  tombs  of  Pestel  and  the  Mouravieffs ;  France  atones  the  in- 
famy of  these  unhappy  days.  And  is  not  England  among  the  nations  P  Have 
not  we  too  our  part  in  the  contention,  our  duty  toward  the  Right, — duty  to  be 
performed  in  our  own  country  and  toward  our  fellows  even  of  remotest  lands  P 

Where  is  the  sword  that  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tyrants  P  where  is 
the  zeal  that  counted  no  odds  in  the  battle  for  the  Right?  Where  the  indomit- 
able bravery  of  our  Alfred,  the  courageous  stubbornness  that  turned  at  bay  on 
the  field  of  Azincourt,  the  desperate  daring  of  Florez*  fight  P  Where  are  the 
conquerors  of  the  Armada^  the  protectors  of  the  Waldenses  P  Where  is  Blake, 
the  champion  of  the  Right  P  and  Nelson  who  fought  so  well  even  upon  a  doubt- 
ful quarrel  P  Where  is  the  heroism  which  made  England  great  abroad,  for  all 
the  unchristian  slavery  at  home  P 

And  'where  is  this  goodly  tower  of  a  Commonwealth  which  the  English 
boasted  they  would  build  to  overshadow  kings  and  be  another  Rome  in  the 
West  V  Is  it  he  who  crawled  upon  his  ancestor's  tomb  to  write  *  Felon*  there 
instead  of  Rmsell,  who  shall  lay  the  first  stone  P  Or  is  the  Commonwealth  here 
already, — ^the  'goodly  tower*  well  built,  needing  only  some  little  comer-rounding, 
waiting  only  to  be  admired  by  all^  when  the  statues  of  the  Iretons  and  the 
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B  lakes,  the  Hampdens,  and  the  Vanes,  shall  be  arranged  in  their  due  6rder  F 
Is  Equality  the  Ihiglish  rule  P  Are  all  free  citizens  ?  Are  there  none  of  the 
proved  errors  of  the  past  still  cherished  by  our  patrician  and  phenician  wis- 
doms? Are  all  our  people  free?  Is  there  no  division  of  governors  and 
governed,  free  and  bond,  unjustly  rich  and  wretchedly  impoverished  ?  Have 
all  education,  all  the  means  of  work — ^which  is  worth-doing,  all  the  opportuni- 
ties of  worshipful  lives  ?  Or  have  we  lingered  in  the  unchristian  ways  till  the 
curse  of  antique  foUy — ^the  curse  of  decline  and  death,  steals  almost  unnoticed 
on. us?  Have  we,  once  foremost  among  the  peoples,  yet  to  learn  the  very 
beginning  of  Liberty,  yet  to  ground  ourselves  in  the  rudiments  of  humane 
Philosophy,  yet  to  stammer  confusedly  ere  we  dare  pronounce  the  Christian 
Equality?  Is  it  only  for  the  poor  and  unlearned  to  continue  their  many-years' 
struggle  for  the  place  of  manhood,  the  right  of  citizenship,  whereupon  alone 
the  duty  of  a  citizen  can  be  fulfilled  for  the  nation's  and  the  world's  good ;  and 
are  our  leaders  and  governors  yet  so  blind  that  they  insist  on  dragging  us  into 
the  doom  of  barbarous  years  ?  O  ye  who  call  yourselves  Christian !  and  ye  who 
would  be  patriots !  and  ye  who  would  be  just !  and  ye  who  think  that  righteous- 
ness is  possible  or  peace  desirable !  what  are  ye  that  eighteen  centuries  after 
Christ  you  do  not  require  the  freedom  even  of  your  meanest  brethren?  Where 
is  Engfish  valour,  where  is  English  hope,  where  is  English  sense,  that  a  few 
fools  who  call  themselves  our  representatives  drive  us  like  a  herd  of  beasts  into 
the  depths  wherein  both  slaves  and  tyrants  perish  ? 

Kings  and  Slaves  are  passing  away.  Nothing  is  stable  but  the  righteous 
growth.  Only  upon  the  ground  of  equal  freedom  can  the  Future  be  organized, 
or  Peace  alight  with  healing  on  her  wings.  The  Present  dies  out,  having  done 
it^  worL  England  is  not  without  hope  for  the  Tutore.  Wherefore  let  us  be 
up  and  doing. 

The  Social  and  Democratic  Republic.  Thither  is  our  aim.  The  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  people,  directly  exercized  for  the  social  organization 
of  the  whole  people,  for  the  better  government  of  society.  Not  upon  us  Re- 
publicans rests  the  charge  of  desiring  anarchy.  We  would  not  have  government 
a  mere  nonentity.  It  is  not  we,  but  the  Proudhons,  the  Girardins,  the  Cobdens, 
and  the  Humes,  who  would  make  their  damnable  non-intervention  theory  not 
only  the  rule  of  international  conduct  but  the  rule  of  our  ordering  at  home. 
'Let  the  strongest  bear  rule,  and  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall !  Let  the  rich  have 
addition  without  end,  and  from  the  poor  take  away  the  little  that  remains  to 
him!'  We  Republicans  want  not  this,  but  the  equal  freedom  which  shall 
protect  the  poor  man,  lessen  poverty  of  all  kinds,  and  give  to  the  poorest  the 
opportunity  of  honestly  acquiring  wealth,  of  mind  and  of  estate.  And  care  not 
what  may  be  said  about  the  unfitness  of  the  people  for  freedom,  about  the 
blunders  they  will  make,  the  mischief  they  will  do  to  themselves!  Let  it  be  so ! 
Who  made  the  Peels  and  the  Russells  and  the  Beresfords  and  the  reforming 
Jacob  Bells,  and  the  respectable  knaves  of  St  Albans  and  elsewhere  our  tutelar 
deities,  our  guardian  angels,  to  keep  the  most  ignorant  of  us  from  going  astray  P 
Let  the  People  go  astray !   They  will  find  their  way  in  time  toward  the  truth 
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and  leam  wisdom  through  experieuce.  Let  them  go  astray !  but  lei  tkem  gke 
np  being  led  aetrag !  Tor  your  kindest  and  most  careful  governors  have  a  sad 
knack  of  going  wrong  abo. 

Universal  Freedom,  absolute  Freedom,  Equal  Freedom.  Not  that  each  should 
be  independent  of  the  rest ;  but  that  the  whole  should  be  firmly  bound  and 
banded  together  by  their  own  free  wills ;  that  upon  the  only  sure  ground  of 
equality  of  right,  we  may  freely  build  up  the  scheme  of  duty,  and  establish  the 
brotherhood  of  Humanity,  an  organization  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  whole,  for  the  growth  and  progression  of  the  whole,  from  generation  to 
generation,  for  ever  and  ever. 


GOD  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


BY   JOSEPU   MAZZU(I. 


Among  the  huudreda  of  political  formulas  proposed  by  the  different  schools  sneecdiug 
each  other  during  the  last  sixty  years  —  mdicative  of  the  transition  from  a  worn  ont, 
corpse-like  epoch  to  a  new  one — only  two  have  had  the  consecration  of  glorious  deeds 
and  popular  consent. 

The  first  is  the  JVench  formula — Ltberiy,  JSgualify,  Fraiemify :  evolved  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  and  accepted  by  all  those  peoples  which  then  and  afterward  followed  the 
initiative  of  France. 

The  second  is  the  Italian  formula — God  and  the  Ptople ;  spontaneously  adopted  by  the 
republicans  and  consecrated  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  Venice  and  of  Borne,  in  1849. 

Between  these  two  formulas  are  radical  differences,  as  yet  only  imperfectly  known,  but 
not  the  less  important.  Formolas,  when  true  and  destined  to  live  on  the  banners  of  na« 
tions,  contain  a  programme  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  course  of  events  by  a  series  of 
logical,  unavoidable  consequences. 

The  French  formula  is  essentially  hUtorical :  it  recapitulates  to  a  certain  extent  the 
past  life  of  mankind,  and  refers  not  very  definitely  to  the  future.  The  idea  of  Liberty 
was  elaborated  and  conquered  on  a  limited  scale  by  the  Greco-Romon  world,  and  by 
Fi^nism,  whose  problem  it  was  to  emancipate  the  human  individual.  The  idea  of 
JSquality  was  elaborated  and  partly  conquered  by  the  Germano-Latin  world,  and  by  Christ- 
ianity, whose  problem — falsified  by  the  papacy  toward  the  XII  century, — was  liberty  for 
all,  the  application  of  the  former  conquest  to  all  individuals,  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  soul,  no  matter  in  what  condition,  on  the  fiiith  of  the  unity  of  nature.  The  idea 
of  Fraternity y  that  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  unity  of  nature,  which  the  Christian 
dogma  weakly  translates  into  c/utrity,  was  for  a  short  time  carried  on  to  the  politico- 
international  ground,  during  the  best  moments  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Italian  formula  is  on  the  other  hand  radically  philosaphical :  accepting  the  con- 
quests of  the  past,  looking  resolutely  to  the  future,  and  seeking  to  define  the  fittest  method 
for  the  progressive  development  of  human  faculties. 

The  first  expresses  in  an  abridged  form  a  great  fact :  the  second  inscribes  a  principle 
upon  a  banner.  The  first  defines,  afiirms,  establishes  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved, 
the  second  states  the  instrument  of  progress,  the  means,  the  method,  by  which  it  ought  to 
be  accomplished. 
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A  pliiloflOpliiGO-poUtical  formula,  in  order  to  have  the  right  and  power  of  normallv  be* 
gimung  human  work,  ought  to  include  two  principal  terms :  the  soorce  and  moral  sanction 
of  Progress— the  Law,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  Law. 

These  two  terms  are  wanting  in  the  French  formula :  they  constitute  the  Italian  one. 

The  source,  the  moral  sanction,  of  the  Law  is  in  God:  that  is  —  in  an  inviolable 
sphere,  eternal,  supreme  over  the  whole  of  manldnd,  and  independent  of  arbitrariness,  of 
error,  of  blind  and  briefly-lasting  force.  To  speak  more  exactly,  God  and  Law  are  identical 
terms :  God,  impressing  human  nature  with  the  two  inevitable  tendences,  progreu  and 
auoeialionf  which  distinguish  it  from  other  earthly  natures,  has  written  his  code  on  the 
forehead  of  mankind,  whose  historical  life  is  but  its  commentary  and  application.  Take 
away  God,  and  there  will  renuun  no  possible  source  of  Law,  except  Chance  and  Force. 

The  interpreter  of  the  Law  haa  been  a  continual  problem  for  Humanity.  Every  his- 
torical epoch  chose  him  differently.  One  epoch  intrusted  the  interpretation  of  the  Law 
to  the  lay  ruler ;  another  to  the  clerical — a  caste,  whose  sum  was  the  Pope ;  a  third  to  a 
certain  number  of  royal  families  predestined  by  divine  right  to  guide  mankind.  The 
Italian  formula  intrusts  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  to  the  People :  that  is — to  the 
whole  of  mankind,  to  the  association  of  all  the  faculties,  of  all  the  forces,  coordinate  and 
compact. 

The  Italian  formula,  having  duty  in  view,  suppresses  therefore  for  ever  every  caste, 
ereiy  privileged  interpreter,  every  mediator  in  his  own  right,  between  God,  the  Father 
and  Inspiivr  of  Humanity,  and  Humanity  itself. 

AH  castes  derive  their  origin  from  their  belief  in  an  immediate,  limited,  arbitrary 
revelation.  Tlie  Italian  formula  substitutes  for  this  a  continuous  progressive  universal 
revelation  of  God  along  Humanity.  Kings,  popes,  patricians,  privil^^ed  priests  may  pass. 
The  Italian  formula  generally  applied  from  a  Nation  to  the  association  of  Nations,  pro- 
claims as  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  Life  -.One  Ood  and  HumanUy  hU  Prophet. 

The  Italian  formula  is  therefore  essentially,  unavoidably,  exclusively  republican;  it 
can  not  emanate  but  from  a  republican  faith ;  and  can  but  inaugurate  a  republic. 

The  French  formula,  not  alluding  to  the  eternal  source  of  Law,  may  be  defended  by 
brutal  force,  by  terror,  and  not  by  education,  for  which  a  basis  and  past  conquests  are 
needed ;  as  to  the  future,  it  is  mute,  uncertain,  and  at  a  loss.  Not  defining  the  interpreter 
of  the  Law,  it  leaves  an  opening  for  privileged  interpreters,  popes,  monarchs,  or  soldiers. 
Such  a  formula  can  be  educed  even  by  the  last  breath  of  a  monarchy :  can  hypocritically 
subsist  in  a  republic  which  has  strangled  republican  liberty  in  Rome,  or  succumbed  under 
the  nephew  of  Napoleon,  who  declared :  I  am  the  beet  interpreter  of  the  Law :  I  will  be 
the  protector  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  to  the  millione. 

Neither  pope  nor  king  could  assume  sueh  language  in  &oe  of  the  Italian  republicans ; 
for  the  inexoreble  formula  would  tell  them :  ITe  know  no  intermediate  privileyed  inter- 
pretere  between  Ood  and  the  People;  descend  to  the  ranke  and  abdicate. 


1649. 

THE  PEOPLE,   UNDER  GOD,   ARE  THE  ORIGINAL  OP  ALL  JUST  POWER. 

Declaration  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  means 

of  bringing  K.  Charles  to  justice. 
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A  battle  hath  been  fought 
With  garments  rolled  in  blood, 

In  which  thy  servants.  Lord !  have  sought 
To  make  thy  quarrel  good. 

And  thou  didst  then  advance 

Our  great  deliverance. 

A  battle  hath  been  fought, — 

The  solemnest  appeal. 
The  nation's  answer  well  out-wrought 

In  the  triumph  of  our  zeal. 
Thou,  Grod !  and  no  mere  chance. 
Wast  our  deliverance. 

A  battle  hath  been  won. 

Been  won  and  after-lost : 
The  ripe  fruit  of  our  victory  gone. 

To  our  unworthy  cost. 
What  shamefullest  mischance 
Baulk'd  our  inheritance  ? 

*Twas  our  unworthiness 

That  rid  us  of  our  gain : 
Yet  thou,  O  God !  shalt  nonetheless 

Thy  righteous  tcill  maintain. 
Our  challenge  on  thy  side 
Shall  yet  again  be  tried. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


THIRD  LETTER. 


The  Slavonian  world  is  much  younger  than  the  rest  of  Europe. 

It  is  younger,  speaking  politically,  in  the  same  manner  as  Australia  is  younger 
in  geological  formation.  It  has  been  more  slowly  organized ;  it  is  not  so  com- 
pletely developed;  it  is  more  recent,  and  is  but  entering  the  great  stream  of 
history. 

The  known  number  of  the  ages  of  existence  stands  for  nothing.  The  infancy 
of  peoples  may  last  for  thousands  of  years,  even  as  their  old  age.  The  Slavonian 
peoples  are  an  example  of  the  one,  the  Asiatics  of  the  other. 
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But  on  what  do  we  base  the  assertion  that  the  actual  state  of  the  Slavonians 
is  youth,  and  not  decrepitude ;  the  beginning  and  not  the  incapacity  of  develop- 
ment ?  Do  we  not  see  peoples  that  disappear  without  having  had  a  history, — 
peoples  even  which  have  given  proof  of  certain  faculties,  like  the  Finns  P 

It  is  enough  to  look  at  the  existence  of  Russia  to  get  rid  of  all  doubt  on  this 
head.  The  terrible  influence  which  it  exercizes  upon  Europe  is  no  sign  of  de- 
cline or  incapacity,  but  of  thoj^-savage  force  of  an  unregulated,  yet  vigorous 
youth. 

It  was  under  this  character  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  civilized  world. 

At  that  time  the  Begency  was  at  Paris,  and  something  worse  in  Germany. 
Evetywhere  was  dissolution,  effeminacy ;  the  most  enervating  and  shameless 
debauchery,  vulgar  in  Germany,  and  in  Paris  refined. 

In  this  unwholesome  atmosphere  where  their  perfumes  scarcely  hid  the 
miasma  stench, — ^in  this  world  of  finikin  kept-mistresses,  of  illegitimate  child- 
ren, of  courtisans  governing  states,  of  enfeebled  nerves,  of  prince-cretins,  of 
slave-holding  ministers, — ^you  breathe  at  last  on  beholding  the  colossal  stature  of 
Peter  I,  that  barbarian  in  his  simple  uniform  of  coarse  cloth,  that  Man  of  the 
North,  robust  and  muscular  and  full  of  energy  and  force.  The  first  Bjissian 
who  took  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  came  to 
leam ;  but  he  learned  many  things  he  had  not  looked  for.  He  comprehended 
veiy  well  the  oldness  of  the  Western  States  and  the  degeneracy  of  their 
governors. 

Then  the  Eevolution  was  not  foreseen :  and  that  saved  this  old  world.  One 
fioreboded  only  dissolution.  With  that  then  he  understood  the  part  of  Russia 
toward  Asia  and  toward  Europe.  Counterfeit  or  not,  his  'Testament'  contains 
kis  ideas; — ^for  the  rest,  many  times  expressed  in  notes  and  memorandums. 
The  Russian  government  even  to  Nicholas  remained  faithful  to  the  tradition  of 
Peter  I;  and  Nicholas  himself  continues  it,  at  least  in  his  foreign  policy. 

You  may  blame,  or  curse  it, — ^but  how  pretend  that  it  is  senile,  stationary, 
and  decrepid  ? 

They  say  that  the  Russian  people  holds  aloof  and  remains  motionless  while 
an  almost  foreign  government  rules  as  it  wills  at  Petersburg.  German  authors 
conclude  from  this  that  the  Russian  people,  stationary  and  Asiatic,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  action  of  its  government,  that  it  is  a  race  of  demi-savages, 
diplomatically  conquered  by  the  Germans,  who  manage  it  as  seems  good  to 
ihcm.  The  conquests  of  Germany,  it  must  be  owned*  are  the  grandest  and 
most  pacific  in  the  world.  Not  content  with  their  relations  in  England  and 
America  (Stamverwand !)  they  have  also  aU  Russia  brought  into  submission  by 
the  chevaliers  of  the  Baltic  proviuces,  by  aHolstein-Gottorp  family,  by  a  swarm 
of  generals,  diplomatists,  spies,  and  other  dignitaries  of  German  origin. 

It  is  true  that  the  Petersburg  government  is  not  national.  The  denationali- 
zation of  the  Muscovite  Russian  was  the  object  of  the  Revolution  of  Peter  L 
The  passive  opposition,  and  a  certain  immobility,  of  the  people  is  also  an  exact 
fjEu^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  unwillingly  funiishes  the  colossal 
living  base  of  the  government.  It  supplies  an  immense  chorus  which  gives  a 
character  sui-generis  to  the  German  despotism  (since  they  ^ill  have  it  so)  of 
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Petersburg.    The  people,  though  not  loving  it,  sees  in  it  the  representative  of 
the  national  unity  and  force. 

Nothing  in  Russia  bears  that  character  of  stagnation  and  death  which  we 
see  in  the  invariably  monotonous  repetitions,  generation  after  generation,  of 
the  old  peoples  of  the  East. 

From  the  incapacity  of  a  people  for  certain  forms  of  transition  it  would  be 
unjust  to  draw  the  conclusion  of  its  absolute  iqfapacity  for  development. 

The  Slavonian  peoples  like  neither  the  idea  of  the  State  nor  the  idea  of  cen- 
tralization. They  like  to  live  in  their  scattered  communes,  which  they  would 
be  well  content  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  all  governmental  intervention. 
They  detest  the  life  of  the  soldier ;  they  detest  the  police.  Eederation  would  be 
perhaps  the  most  national  form  for  the  Slavonians.  The  opposite  rule  of  Peters- 
burg is  but  a  hard  proof,  a  provisional  form,  which  certainly  has  also  had  its 
good  in  forcibly  welding  the  diverse  parts  of  the  Empire  and  compelling  them 
to  unity.' 

The  Russian  people  is  an  agricultural  people.  The  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  proprietary  minority  in  Europe  has  been  to  the  profit  of  the 
towns-folL  As  to  the  peasants  the  Revolution  only  brought  them  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  and  the  division  of  the  land.^  The  division  of  the  land  would 
be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  organization  of  the  Russian  commune. 

There  is  nothing  petrified  in  Russia.  All  is  yet  in  a  fluid  and  preparatory 
state.  Haxthausen  has  well  remarked  that,  everywhere  in  Russia  one  sees 
'  the  unfinished,  the  growing,  the  beginning.'  Yes !  we  smell  the  lime,  we  hear 
the  axe  and  the  saw ; — and  along  with  that  they  remain  the  peaceful  serfs  of 
the  lord,  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  Tzar  P — 

A  most  natural  question  would  be  to  ask  if  Russia  must  pass  through  all 
the  phases  of  European  development,  or  if  it  shall  have  a  revolutionary  develop- 
ment altogether  different. — ^For  me,  I  entirely  deny  the  necessity  of  these  re- 
petitions.' The  different  painful,  difiicult  phases  of  the  lustorioal  development 
of  our  predecessors  can  and  must  be  gone  through  by  us,  but  only  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  foetus  passes  though  the  inferior  degrees  of  zoological  exis- 
tence. A  work  once  done,  a  result  obtained,  is  done  and  is  obtained  for  aU  who 
can  understand  it.  This  is  the  solidarity  of  progress, — ^this  is  the  humanitarian 
inheritance.  I  know  well  enough  that  the  result  of  itself  alone  is  intransmiss- 
ible, at  least  useless ;  it  is  real  only  when  assimilating  itself  to  the  whole  logical 
genesis.  Every  scholar  discovers  over  again  the  propositions  of  Euclid, — ^but 
what  a  difference  between  the  toil  of  Euclid  and  that  of  the  boy  of  to-day. 


*  Has  not  this  been  the  ose  of  monarchy  not  only  in  Rossia,  but  everywhere,  and  in 
all  agea  ?  Now  monarchy  has  finished  the  work  of  welding,  ita  'occupation's  gone.'  Let 
it  go  too.    £.  ER. 

**  Not  so  much  as  that  in  England.    E.  ER, 

*  Bravo  I  The  denial  does  one  good.  Onr  clever  Palmerstons  have  bored  na  long 
enoogh  with  their  effete  notions  of  the  necessity  of  every  nation,  Italian,  Slavonian, 
Spanish,  or  Hindoo,  repeating  all  our  own  damnable  face-making,  going  through  all  the 
English  phases,  except  the  only  decent  one — ^the  phase  of  republican  puritanism.  O  Lord  1 
not  that.    £.  ER. 
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Kossla  has  dons  her  revolutionary  enibryogeny  in  her  European  class.  The 
nobility  with  the  government  forms  the  European  State  in  the  Slavonian  State.* 
We  have  passed  through  all  the  phases  of  liberalism,  from  English  constitu- 
tionalism to  the  worship  of  *93  and  '9  J;.  We  have  done  it — I  have  elsewhere 
said — as  the  aberration  of  the  stars  repeats  in  little  the  path  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit. 

The  people  has  no  occasion  to  repeat  i^  sad  work.  Why  should  it  pour 
out  its  blood  to  arrive  at  those  half-solutions  at  which  we  others  have  already 
arrived,  whose  only  importance  is  that  they  have  set  us  olAer  questions,  and 
awakened  oiAer  aspirations  ? 

We  have  done  this  painful,  heavy  service, — for  the  people ;  we  have  paid  for 
it  with  the  gibbet,  the  hulks,  the  casemates,  by  e^ule,  and  by  a  cursed  existence 
— ^yes !  by  i^  cursed  existence. 

There  is  little  thought  in  Enrope  of  what  we  have  suffered  dnring  two 
^nerations. 

Day  by  day  the  compression  became  greater,  heavier,  more  wounding.  It 
was  necessary  to  hide  one's  thought,  to  stifle  the  beating  of  one's  heart ;  and 
amidst  this  gloomy  silence,  for  sole  consolation,  one  saw  with  terror  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  revolutionary  idea  and  the  people's  indifference  to  it. 

Here  is  the  source  of  that  dark  sadness,  that  wrecking  scepticism,  that 
crashing  irony,  which  characterizes  Russian  poetry.  Whatever  is  young, 
whatever  is  warm-hearted,  seeks  to  dull  itself,  to  forget ;  men  of  talent  die 
mid-way,  are  exiled,  or  exile  themselves.  We  speak  of  these  men  and  of  their 
terrible  end,  because  they  have  dared  to  burst  the  vault  of  brass  which  sur- 
rounded them,  because  they  have  given  some  proof  of  their  force -, — but  the 
hundreds  of  others  who  have  crossed  their  arms  in  despair,  who  have  morally 
slain  themselves,  who  have  gone  to  the  Caucasus,  who  have  buried  themselves 
in  their  estates,  in  gaming  houses  and  in  taverns, — ^these  do-noughts,  whom  no 
one  has  regretted,  have  not  suffered  less  than  the  others. 

Por  the  nobiUty  this  education  has  reached  its  term.    Civilized  Russia  has  J-** 
now  only  to  fuse  itself  with  the  people. 

The  veritable  discovery  of  the  Russian  people,  by  Europeanized  Russia, 
dates  only  from  the  Revolution  of  1830.  They  at  last  comprehended  with 
astonishment  that  the  Russian  people,  so  indifferent  to,  so  incapable  of,  all 
political  qnestions,  in  its  mode  of  being,  touched  more  closely  a  new  social 
organization  than  the  peoples  of  Europe  did.  Perhaps — it  will  be  said, — but 
it  touches  also  the  organization  possessed  by  certain  of  the  Asiatic  peoples. 
And  they  point  to  the  rural  commune  of  the  Hindoo,  which  is  like  enough  to 

ours. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  peoples  of  Asia  may  have  social  elements 
superior  to  those  of  the  peoples  of  the  W^est.  What  stops  the  peoples  of  Asia 
is  not  the  commune,  but  their  immobility,  their  exclusiveness,  their  powerless- 


^  It  is  not  all  Germanized.   It  is  rather  rrcnchUlcd.    And  if  the  government  likes  the 
Cermans,  the  nobility  detests  them,    A.  II. 
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ness  to  break  avay  from  patriarchalism,  fronr  the  prejudice  of  race.    Nothing 
of  that  has  the  like  power  with  us. 

Ou  the  contrary,  the  Skvoniau  people  have  a  great  flexibility ; — their  facility 
to  take  home  to  themselves  all  things,  languages  and  customs,  arts  and  me* 
chanical  proceedings,  is  remarkable.  They  become  acclimated  as  easily  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean  as  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  civilized  Russia  (which  though  altogether  detached  from  the  people  still 
represents  its  character)  you  do  not  find  those  old-womanly  incompatibilities, 
those  senile  incapacities,  which  are  found  at  every  step  in  the  old  world. 

We  are  stupefied  at  seeing  the  Chinese  wall  which  divides  Europe  and  seems 
to  be  insurmountable.  What  do  England  and  France  know  of  the  intellectual 
movement  in  Germany  ?  And  these  two  great  Chinas  in  Europe  understand 
each  other  still  less,  if  that  be  possible.  Distant  only  some  houfs  from  one 
another,  carrying  on  an  incessant  business,  necessary  one  to  the  other, — ^the 
cities  of  Paris  and  London  arc  more  separated  than  those  of  London  and  New 
York.  One  of  the  people  in  England  regards  a  Frenchman  with  a  savage  hatred 
or  with  a  pitying  air  of  superiority. 

The  English  shopkeeper  is  yet  worse.  He  bores  you  with  questions,  dis- 
playing such  a  profundity  of  ignorance  that  you  know  not  what  to  answer. 
The  Frenchman  on  his  side  has  a  faculty  of  living  five  years  in  Leicester  Square 
without  comprehending  anything  of  what  is  going  on  around  him.  How  comes 
it  then  that  German  science,  which  passes  not  the  Rhine,  passes  well  enough 
the  Volga ;  and  that  English  poetry,  which  gets  so  out  of  order  in  crossing  the 
Channel,  traverses  the  Baltic  safe  and  sound  ?  And  that  under  the  shade  oi 
an  arbitrary  government  which  takes  all  sorts  of  means  to  separate  us  from 
Europe. 

All  our  education,  private  and  public,  has  decidedly  a  character  of  univer- 
sality. There  is  no  education  which  is  less  religious  than  ours,  or  more  polyglot, 
especially  as  regards  modem  tongues.  It  was  the  reform  of  Peter  I,  eminently 
realist,  laic,  and  generally  European,  which  has  stamped  this  character  on  edu- 
cation. It  was  only  under  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  in  the  kst  years  of  his 
reign  that  professorships  of  theology  w^ere  established  in  the  Universities. 
Nicholas  made  great  efforts  to  spoil  pri\7ite  education  and  to  mutilate  public ; 
he  has  struck  it  unmercifully ;  but  as  to  his  police  orthodoxy,  I  do  not  think 
that  takes  root ;  and  as  to  the  modern  languages,  they  are  so  necessary  and 
habitual  that  they  will  remain.  The  official  Gazette  of  St  Petersburg  is  printed 
in  Russian,  French,  and  German. 

Our  education  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  position  for  which  the  man 
is  destined ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  it  is  good.  His  education  detaches  the 
young  man  from  an  immoral  soil,  humanizes  him,  makes  of  him  a  civilized 
being,  and  sets  him  in  opposition  to  official  Russia.  He  suffers  much  in  con- 
sequence. It  is  an  expiation  for  our  father's  faults,  it  is  his  germ  of  revolution. 
But  the  hardest  times  were  passed  when  the  little  minority,  completely  de- 
tached from  the  nation,  met  the  nation  even  where  it  thought  it  farthest. 

With  what  astonishment  thev  listened  to  our  recitals  of  the  Russian  com- 
mune,  the  continual  sharing  of  the  land  among  the  members  of  the  commune. 
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the  simple  administration  by  an  elective  Starosta,  the  universal  suffrage  in  the 
communal  affairs.  Sometimes  they  treated  us  as  visionaries,  as  men  who  had 
lost  their  vrits  in  running  after  Socialism.  Ah  well !  here  is  a  man  who  is  a 
very  middling  revolutionist,  who  publishes  three  volumes  concerning  the  rural 
commune  in  Russia :  Haxthausen,  Catholic  and  Prussian,  a  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, and  so  radical  a  monarchist  that  he  finds  the  King  of  Prussia  too  liberal,  . 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  too  philanthropic.  ^^ 

The  facts  related  by  us,  are  published  in  extenso  by  him.  I  wiU  not  again  x 
repeat  aU  that  I  have  said  of  this  rudimentary  organization  of  self-government 
in  the  eommunes,  where  all  is  elective,  where  every  one  is  a  pioprietor,  although 
the  land  belongs  to  no  one,  where  the  proletarian  is  an  abnormity,  an  exception. 
You  know  enough  of  it  to  understand  that  the  llussian  people,  unhappy  as  it 
is,  crushed  partly  by  serfdom  and  wholly  by  the  government  which  despises 
and  oppresses  it,  could  not  follow  the  example  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  in 
those  completely  urban  phases  of  their  revolutions,  which  would  have  imme- 
diately attacked  the  very  base  of  the  communal  organization.  On  the  contrary, 
the  revolution  which  is  now  being  accomplished  finds  itself  placed  upon  the 
same  ground ;  and  we  shaU  see  the  result  of  the  encounter. 

To  preserve  the  commune  and  render  the  individual  free ;  to  extend  the  self- 
government  of  the  commune  and  the  district  (volost)  to  the  towTis  and  to  the 
whole  State  and  maintain  the  national  unity,  to  develope  personal  rights  and 
maintain  the  divisibility  of  the  land, — ^here  is  the  revolutionary  question  for 
Eussia,  the  same  as  the  great  social  autonomy  whose  incomplete  solution  so 
stirs  the  West. 

The  State  and  the  individual — authority  and  liberty — communism  and  egotism 
(in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word) — ^these  are  the  Herculean  columns  of  the  great 
struggle,  of  the  grand  revolutionary  epic. 

Europe  offers  a  solution  mutilated  and  arbitrary.  Russia  another  mutilated 
and  savage. 

The  Revolution  will  complete  the  synthesis.  Social  formulas  never  esdst 
except  vaguely  before  their  realization. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  arrived  at  the  emancipation  of  the  individual 
in  denying  the  community  and  isolating  the  man.  The  Russian  preserves  the 
community,  and  denies  the  individual,  absorbing  the  man. 

The  leaven  which  shall  set  in  motion  the  mass  of  inert  forces  which  slumber 
in  a  communal  patriarchalism  is  the  principle  of  individualism,  of  personal  wiU. 
This  leaven  enters  into  Russian  life  by  a  foreign  road,  incarnate  in  a  revo- 
lutionary Tzar,  who  denies  tradition  and  nationality  and  divides  the  people 
into  twain. 

The  Russian  empire  is  a  creation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  all  that  has 
been  conceived  in  that  time  bears  in  it  the  germs  of  revolution. 

The  celibatarian  palace  of  Frederic  II  and  the  house  of  correction  which 
served  for  palace  to  his  father  were  in  no  respect  monarchical  like  the  Escurial 
or  the  Tuileries.  There  was-  a  rude  matinal  air  in  the  new  kingdom ;  there 
was  a  sometliing  simple,  bare,  positive,  and  rational, — and  this  kills  both  reli- 
gion and  monarchy.    The  same  thing  in  Russia. 
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Peter  I  broke  yioleutlj  the  Byzantino-Mnsconte  tradition.  A  man  of  gemiiir> 
he  loved  power  more  than  his  throne ;  he  acted  rather  by  terror  than  by  ma- 
jesty ;  he  detested  the  theatrical,  which  is  so  important  to  monarchy. 

The  organization  of  the  Russian  empire  is  of  the  greatest  simplicity.    It  is 

Dr  Francia's  Paraguay  government  applied  to  a  people  of  fifty  millions  of  men* 

It  is  the  realization  of  the  Bonapartist  ideal.    A  people  mute,  without  rights, 

outlawed  and  defenceless,  and  in  opposition  to  it  a  minority  protected,  en- 

^  nobled,  dragged  at  the  heels  of  the  government,  and  forming  the  administration. 

Hussia  is  literally  governed  by  aide-de-camps,  ordinances,  copying-clerks,  and 
couriers.  The  Senate,  the  Council  of  St^te  (a  postericwr  creation),  the  minis- 
tries, are  only  chanceries,  where  they  do  not  discuss,  but  execute,  where  they 
do  not  deliberate,  but  transcribe.  The  whole  administration  represents  nothing 
but  the  arms  of  a  telegraph  by  which  the  man  of  the  Whiter  Palace  announces 
his  will. 

This  expediting,  automatic  organization  is  far  less  easily  assailable  at  the  base 
than  at  the  summit. 

In  a  monarchy,  the  king  slain,  the  monarchy  remains.  With  us,  the  em- 
peror slain,  the  discipline  remains,  the  bureaucratic  order  remains :  pro\ided 
the  telegraph  works,  it  vnW  be  obeyed. 

They  may  turn  Nicholas  out  to-morrow  and  put  Orloff  or  any  one  else  in  his 
place,  without  the  least  shock.  Affairs  will  go  on  with  the  same  precision ;  the 
machine  will  continue  to  perform  its  functions,  to  transcribe,  to  transmit,  to 
reply ;  the  machinists  will  continue  to  rob  and  to  be  devoted. 

The  Empress  Catherine  II  was  afraid  of  this  tei-rible  and  mute  omnipotence, 
of  this  unbounded  obedience  of  agents  and  slaves  who  serve  whatever  orders, 
and  whose  obedience  survives  even  the  master.  She  wished  to  summon  ther 
nobility  to  a  more  independent  existence ;  to  have  around  her  those  attached 
freely  to  her  and  to  the  crown,  upon  whom  she  might  reckon.  The  silence  of 
the  copying-clerks  and  executors  frightened  the  wife  of  Peter  III.  It  was  in 
the  same  silence  that  Alexis  Orloff  strangled  her  imprisoned  husband,  and  the 
clerks  copied  out  that  H.  M.  had  deigned  to  die,  and  the  executors  executed 
those  who  would  not  believe  it. 

These  new  organizations  were  truly  strange  and  surprizing.  One  has  never 
seriously  considered  their  eccentric  character,  a  chaotic  mixture  of  democracy 
and  aristocracy,  of  the  most  unbounded  despotism  and  very  extensive  rights  of 
election, — of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Montesquieu. 

All  these  institutions  bear  the  double  stamp  of  the  period  of  Peter  I  and  of 
the  hardly  formulized  national  bases  which  opened  under  the  organizing  influ- 
ence of  Western  ideas,  modifying  them  in  their  turn  in  a  sense  which  is  almost 
contradictory. 

Judges  eligible,  and  eligible  for  six  years, — judges  belonging  to  the  three 
classes,  the  nobility,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasants, — and  no  State  judiciary. 
Every  one  who  has  the  riglit  of  taking  part  in  the  election  may  also  be  elected 
judge.  The  absence  of  the  State  judiciary  is  a  fact  of  the  j^-avest  kind.  One 
enemy  the  less  1  And  what  an  enemy !  The  ofAer  man  in  black,  the  lay  pen- 
dant to  the  priest,  and  the  mysterious  guardian  of  human  iair,  who  has  the 
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Monopoly  of  judging,  of  condemning,  of  understanding  tlie  ratio  scripta  which 
others  read.  It  is  very  droll  to  see  retired  cavalry  officers  become  judges 
by  election  without  knowing  aught  of  laws  or  proceedings,  but  it  is  sad  to  de- 
clare all  men  incapable  of  giving  judgement  on  a  fact,  except  those  expert  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  long  robe  who  have  been  brought  up  ad  hoc.  If  the  elected 
judges  are  bad,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  electors, — ^they  are  of  age  and  know 
what  they  do.  But — say  you — ^the  science  of  jurisprudence  comes  not  with  the 
beard ;  the  laws  are  so  complicated  that  long  years  of  intense  study  are  needed 
in  order  to  learn  one's  way  in  the  judicial  labyrinth.  Very  true ;  but  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  you  must  prepare  from  infancy  a  whole  class  of  the  people 
to  comprehend  these  laws,  but  rather  that  you  should  fling  them  in  the  fire. 
Human  relatione  are  very  simple.  It  is  the  formalities,  the  reminiscences,  it 
is  the  poesy  of  law,  the  flourishes  (fioritari)  of  jurisprudence,  it  is  all  this 
which  embroils  your  questions. 

In  Russia  this  tribunal  is  composed  of  one  member  elected  by  the  nobles, 
another  elected  by  the  shop-folk,  and  a  third  elected  by  the  free  peasants  of 
the  goYcmment.  Two  candidates  are  elected  by  the  nobles  for  the  office  of 
president.  The  government  chooses  one  of  the  two,  and  sends  for  its  part  a 
procuror  invested  with  the  right  of  suspending  any  decision  and  referring  it  to 
the  Senate. 

If  it  is  recollected  that  these  procurors  also  belong  to  the  nobility,  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  action  of  the  shop-keeper  judge-adjunct,  or  of  the  peasant 
judge-adjunct,  is  paralyzed  in  every  case  of  opposition.  However,  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  protest  and  have  the  case  taken  before  the  Senate.  This  is 
very  rarely  done.  For  this  simple  reason  that,  the  Senate,  which  has  no  cle- 
ment either  popular  or  elective,  is  always  at  one  with  the  noble  and  govern- 
mental side.  But  what  claims  our  attention  now  is  the  norm  and  not  the 
abuse.  Think  of  the  frame-work,  of  the  possible  future  power,  and  not  of  the 
present  application.  Some  ten  years  since,  a  man  of  austere  integrity,  an  old 
merchant  of  Moscow,  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city.  The  mayor  of  a  town  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  its  financial  affairs ;  he  administers  its  revenue 
and  expenses.  Commonly  it  is  some  millionaire,  who  likes  to  figure  in  official 
feasts,  who  is  elected ;  he  gives  monster  dinners,  monster  balls,  and  signs  all 
that  the  government  wishes  and  all  that  the  underlings  desire.  This  mayor 
of  Moscow,  Chestaff,  understood  his  functions  differently.  He  so  clipped  the 
wings  of  the  official  thieves,  that  the  grand  master  of  the  Police  declared  utter 
war  against  him.  The  merchant  accepted  the  challenge ;  the  struggle  ended 
in  the  complete  do^Tifall  of  the  General  of  Police. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  judges  who  are  elective.  The  dL^tnd  Police  is  elec- 
tive.   The  chief  of  the  police  and  his  adjuncts  are  elected  by  the  nobles. 

There,  where  ends  the  district  police,  the  rural  commune  begins,  with  what  is 
peculiar  to  it :  its  elective  Staroste,  its  elective  police ;  and  its  absorption  of 
the  individual  in  the  name  of  a  traditional  and  national  communism.  There 
where  on  the  other  side  begins  the  governmental  centralization,  that  is  to  say, 
above  the  local  administration  of  the  provinces,  ends  every  trace  of  individual 
right.     The  individual  is  completely  absorbed,  annihilated,  by  the  dictature  of 
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Petersburg,  in  the  name  of  an  autocracy  the  most  absolute,  and  the  least  Sk- 
vonian  in  the  world, 

The  only  place  where  the  ideas  of  personal  rights,  where  reyolutionary  ideas, 
can  be  produced  is  among  the  nobility  and  the  shop-folk. 

The  influence  of  the  shopocracy  is  less  in  Russia  than  in  Europe  :  not  only 
because  the  industrial  development  has  been  less,  but  also  because  the  higher 
bourgeoisie  passes  easily  into  the  noble  class  (the  govemment  officials,  the 
richer  merchants,  artists,  &c.) 

We  do  not  yet  know  our  shopocracy  as  a  moral  force.  It  has  shown  itself 
in  all  cases  very  much  more  retrograde,  conservative,  orthodox,  servile,  and 
patriotic  than  there  was  any  occasion  for.  Oppressed,  hiding  its  riches,  or 
hiding  itself,  it  remains  mute,  it  effaces  itself,  builds  churches,  gives  alms  to 

the  poor  and  to  the  prisoners,  makes  presents  to  all  who  are  in  office, and 

accumulates  millions.    It  is  only  the  rising  generation  which,  having  received 
an  education  altogether  European,  begins  to  share  our  revolutionary  ideas. 

With  us  the  nobility  is  rather  an  administration  thau  an  aristocracy.  Birth, 
the  titles  of  Prince  and  Count,  an  ancient  name,  extensive  possessions,  give 
absolutely  no  privileges.  It  is  the  rank  of  service  which  gives  them.  When 
two  generations  of  nobles  have  not  served,  the  Government  can  deprive  the 
heirs  of  their  nobiUty. 

This  universality  of  services  changes  their  sense.  To  serve  the  Government 
in  Russia  has  not  the  sense  which  the  Prench  attach  to  this  phrase  ;  that  is  to 
say  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Government,  an  dme  damnee  of  power.  All  the  con- 
spirators of  December  14  (26)  *  held  places  in  the  service.  A  distinction  veiy 
clearly  defined  is  made  in  public  opuiion  between  the  real  officials,  the  devoted 
and  zealous,  officials  by  their  own  liking,  and  the  officials  who  are  nothing  of 
the  sort,  the  dilettanti  of  the  service.  The  first  are  sometimes  feared,  but 
never  respected.  The  others  form  almost  exclusively  the  independent  society 
of  the  capitals  and  the  provinces.  This  class  is  very  num«?ous,  if  we  count 
the  officers,  who,  take  them  generally,  are  far  from  being  servile  or  bad,  like 
the  civilians,  the  men  who  have  quitted  the  service  at  25  or  26  years,  the  pro- 
prietors who  reside  upon  their  estates,  and  serve  only  when  they  are  elected  by 
the  nobility. 

It  is  among  them  that  tins  universal  and  polyglot  education  has  produced 
the  most  independent  men  in  Europe.  An  overwhelming  despotism,  the 
absence  of  all  free  speech,  the  necessity  of  beiug  always  on  one's  guard,  have 
habituated  thought  and  passion  to  concentration,  to  an  internal  work,  hardy 
and  full  of  hate.  Modem  literature  has  unveiled  all  the  deep  and  accumulated 
passions  hidden  in  the  Russian  heart.  The  opinion  of  the  civilized  minority 
establishes  the  same.  Fearless  and  without  remorse,  they  arrive  at  Sociidism 
in  politics,  and,  denying  aU  religion,  at  Realism  in  philosophy. 

Socialism  unites  the  two  fractions,  the  European  revolutionary  with  the 
Panslavonian. 


'  The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  stjplcs.    It  i«  the  date  of  the  conspiiacr  of 
Pcstel.    E.  ER. 
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Socialism  brought  back  the  revolutionary  party  to  the  people.  Thia  is 
sigiiiGcative.  While  iu  Europe  Socialism  appeared  as  a  flag  of  discoid,  as  a 
menace,  among  us  it  rises  like  a  hope,  as  the  rainbow  of  revolutions. 

Now  that  you  know  somewhat  of  the  elements  of  Russian  life,  you  may  see 
how  impossible  it  is  to  make  one  step  forward  without  entering  upon  a  revolu- 
tionary phase  or  an  European  war. 

All  the  vital  questions  are  so  put  that  their  solution  most  necessarily  drags 
us  into  a  social  reorganization,  unless  it  be  deferred  by  some  outer  pre- 
occupation. 

The  emancipation  of  the  peasants — a  thing  so  easy  in  other  countries — is 
impossible  without  the  cession  of  the  land.  Emancipation  icith  the  land  is  the 
partial  expropriation  of  the  nobility. 

The  conditions  of  existence  of  the  nobility  will  be  changed,  and  with  them 
their  relations  to  the  government ;  and  let  us  not  foi^t  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  rural  police  belong  to  the  nobles,  and  that  the  nobility  in  every  pro- 
vince is  organized  as  a  deliberative  body,  with  its  marshals  and  its  regular 
assemblies. 

If  an  energetic  man  was  now  placed  on  the  Russian  throne,  he  would  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  emancipating  movement ;  he  would  cover  with  true 
glory  the  close  of  the  Petersburg  period,  and  precipitate  the  inevitable  catas- 
trophe which,  without  such  a  man,  will  swallow  up  the  throne.  But  such  a 
man  would  be  a  Peter  I,  not  a  Nicholas. 

Let  me  farther  explain  my  thought.  It  is  not  only  absolutism,  as  such,  that 
hinders  all  progress  in  Russia.  The  despotism  of  Petersburg,  as  I  have  said, 
preserves  its  dictatorial  and  revolutionary  form,  denuded  of  tradition  and 
principles.  It  is  an  engine  of  war,  of  struggle,  which  could  not  serve  for 
divers  usages.  But  the  abominable  bent  of  the  Russian  government  in  all  in- 
ternal questions  since  December  26,  1829,  renders  it  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  anything  good.  Nicholas  has  immensely  retrograded,  and  that  with  a 
surprizing  mal-adroitness.  Nicholas,  from  the  first  of  his  reign,  desired  to  be 
more  Tzar  than  Emperor ;  but,  for  want  of  comprehending  the  Slavoiyan 
genius,  for  want  of  any  intuition,  he  could  not  manage  it,  and  confined  himself 
to  persecuting  every  aspiration  toward  freedom,  to  stifling  every  desire  of 
progress,  to  stopping  every  movement.  He  would  make  his  empire  a  military 
Byzantium.  Hence  his  parade  orthodoxy,  cold  and  freezing  as  the  climate  of 
Petersburg.  Nicholas  has  only  understood  compression  and  immobility,  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  question.  There  is  nothing  active  in  his  system,  nothing 
even  national.     He  has  ceased  to  be  European  without  becoming  Russian. 

During  his  long  reign,  he  has  touched  every  institution,  every  law,  to 
introduce  into  them  an  element  of  death,  of  paralysis. 

The  nobility  could  not  become  a  close  caste,  thanks  to  the  facility  of  enter- 
ing it.  Nicholas  set  bounds  to  it  by  tying  the  title  of  hereditary  nobility  to 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  army  and  that  of  councillor  of  State  in  the  civil 
service. 

Before  his  time  every  noble  was  an  elector ;  he  established  an  electoral 
census. 
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Before  his  time  all  the  district  police  was  elective  ;  he  sent  out  officers  of 
the  crown  (stanoii)  under  the  command  of  a  chief  of  police,  elected  by  the 
nobility. 

Formerly  the  Russian  criminal  code  had  no  capital  punishment ;  Nicholas 
introduced  it  for  political  crimes  and  parricide. 

Also  the  criminal  code  knew  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  a  prison  as  a 
punishment ;  Nicholas  introduced  it. 

Religious  tolerance  was  one  of  the  glorious  bases  of  the  empire  created  by 
Peter  I ;  Nicholas  passed  a  severe  law  against  all  who  changed  their  religion. 

The  charter  given  to  the  nobility  guaranteed  to  them  the  right  of  living 
where  they  would,  of  taking  ser\'ice  in  foreign  lands  ;  Nicholas  restricts  the 
right  of  locomotion,  the  time  of  traveling, — ^he  has  introduced  confiscation. 

Since  Peter  I  the  secret  chancery,  a  sort  of  lay  inquisition,  had  been 
abolished  ;  Nicholas  has  restored  it, — he  has  formed  a  whole  corps  of  spies, 
aimed  and  unarmed,  whose  apprenticeship  a  TAUemandc  he  trusted  to  £en- 
kendorfT,  and  which  he  has  since  confided  to  his  friend  Orloff. 

By  these  means  Nicholas  has  succeeded  only  to  stay  the  movement.  He 
has  set  stones  under  all  the  wheels ;  and  now  he  himself  points  out  that 
nothing  moves.  And  now  he  would  fain  do  something  at  whatever  cost ;  he 
strains  all  his  force  ; — the  wheels  wiU  perhaps  jump  over,  and  the  coachman 
break  his  neck.  But  he  may  yet  hate  the  upper  hand  in  his  struggle  with  the 
old,  divided,  worn-out,  and  servile  world. 

I  said  in  my  first  letter  that,  though  but  one  future  was  possible  for  the 
Russian  people,  the  Russian  empire  might  have  two  eventualities. 

I  have  the  most  thorough  conviction  that  Russian  Imperialism  would  wither 
away  and  be  decomposed,  and  that  very  quickly,  before  a  free  and  united 
Europe  (united  as  much  as  compoits  with  national  varieties).  The  Petersburg 
autocracy  is  neither  a  principle  nor  a  dogma  ;  it  is  a  force  :  and,  to  remain 
such,  it  must  always  be  doing  something.  To  act  as  a  poUcc  and  to  resist  is 
not  doing  anything  ;  and  the  materials  for  any  other  activity  either  are  want- 
ing or  cause  it  fear. 

In  the  face  of  revolutionary  Europe  Russian  Imperialism  would  have  but 
two  chances  :  the  one  is  to  become  a  democratic  and  social  despotism  (which  I 
do  not  say  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  which  would  render  Tzarism  a  very 
diflferent  thing  from  what  it  now  is) ;  the  other  is  to  petrify  and  fix  itself  im- 
moveably  at  Petersburg,  and  day  by  day  to  lose  influence,  force,  and  prestige, 
and  at  last  to  find  itself  some  fine  morning  driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  peasants  or  a  revolt  of  the  soldiery. 

Nigh  twenty  millions  of  serfs,  aided  by  Cossacks  deeply  ofl'cnded  at  the  loss 
of  their  rights  and  franchises,  aided  by  the  dissidents,  whose  number  and 
moral  force  are  very  great,  and  whose  hatred  of  the  government  is  irrecon- 
cileable,  aided  by  a  portion  of  the  nobility, — ^this  may  cause  a  thought  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  "Winter  Palace. 

Was  not  Pougatchoff  absolute  master  of  four  provinces  for  whole  months  ? 
We  know  that  military  measures  are  very  differently  taken  now  from  what 
thcv  were  in  1777. 
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And  yet  I  very  well  recollect  the  insnnection  of  the  military  colonies  at 
Staraia  Eoassa  in  1S31,  at  150  kilometers  distance  from  Petersburg  and  450 
from  Moscow,  in  a  place  where  masses  of  troops  are  always  quartered.  The 
insurgents  intercepted  the  communication  between  the  two  ci^itals,  and  had 
time  to  execute  all  the  officers  and  to  install  a  sort  of  goyemment  composed  of 
the  writers  of  the  regiments. 

Since  then  ideas  have  advanced.  The  Russian  soldier  is  not  accustomed  to 
slay  Russians.  Once  in  a  rising  of  the  peasantry,  on  occasion  of  the  institut 
tion  of  a  new  Minister  of  Domains,  they  sent  a  regiment  to  disperse  the 
people.  The  people  would  not  disperse ;  they  shouted,  demanding  1  know  not 
what.  The  general,  after  warning  the  crowd,  gave  orders  to  load  and  make 
ready ; — ^the  crowd  did  not  stir.  Then  the  general  signed  to  the  colonel  to 
command  them  to  Ore ;  the  colonel  commanded ;  not  a  musket  was  discharged. 
The  general,  astonished  and  stupefied,  repeated  with  a  terrible  voice — ^Fire  \ 
The  soldiers  lowered  their  muskets  and  remained  motionless.  The  general, 
pale  as  death,  prayed  the  colonel  and  the  officers  to  keep  it  secret — the 
example  might  take. — ^The  air  becomes  so  quick,  so  electrical,  when  there  is 
revolution  in  Europe.  In  a  word,  Russian  Imperialism  can  not  but  be  very 
sad  and  precarious  by  the  side  of  free  and  revolutionary  Europe.  It  can  only 
be  colossal  and  victorious  alongside  of  reactionary  Europe. 

Europe,  monarchical,  but  not  very  martial,  will  not  and  can  not  make 
serious  war  against  the  Tzar.  The  Tzar,  on  his  aide,  can  not  abstain  from 
making  war  on  Europe,  unless  Europe  will  make  him  a  present  of  Constantinople. 

Constantinople  ?  Yes,  Constantinople  1  He  must  have  it  that  the  Russian 
people  may  have  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  East ;  he  mast  have  it  to  be 
supported  to  the  uttermost  by  the  orthodox  Church ;  in  fine  he  must  have  it 
instinctively,  for  at  bottom  he  also  is  the  bearer  of  destiny, — ^he  continues, 
without  understanding  it,  to  accomplish  the  inner  intentions  of  history, — ^he 
toils  to  render  yet  more  rapid  the  descent  in  which  he  and  his  successors  must 
be  swallowed  up. 

The  hour  of  the  Slavonian  world  has  arrived.  The  Taborite,  the  Man  of 
the  Commune,  bestirs  himself.  Is  it  not  Socialism  which  awakens  him  ? 
Where  shall  he  plant  his  flag  ?    To  what  centre  shall  he  rally  ? 

It  is  not  Vienna — ^that  German  rococo,  not  Petersburg — the  modem  Grer- 
man,  not  Warsaw — ^the  Catholic,  nor  Moscow — ^the  excluMvely  Russian,  which 
can  pretend  to  become  the  capital  of  the  united  SUvonians ;  it  is  Constan- 
tinople— the  Rome  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  centre  of  gravitation  for  all  the 
Greek  Skvonians,  a  city  surrounded  by  a  Slavo-Hellenic  population. 

The  Germano-Latin  races  will  continue  the  Empire  of  the  West.  Will  the 
Slavonians  continue  the  Empire  of  the  East  ?  I  know  not :  but  Constanti- 
nople will  destroy  Petersbui^. 

Petersburg  is  an  absurdity  for  an  empire  possessing  Constantinople  ;  and  a 
Holstein-Gottorp  for  a  Paleologus,  a  Porphyrogenitus,  would  be  too  ridiculous 
to  be  possible.  These  brave  German  emigrds  may  go  back  to  their  own 
country,  which  reclaims  them,  or  which  will  settle  itself  without  them,  but  not 
without  torrents  of  blood. 
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Can  yon  not  hear,  at  yonr  door,  the  Cossack  whispering  with  the  two  friends 
who  have  betrayed  you,  and  who  will  serve  him  as  guides  to  the  very  heart  of 
Europe  ? 

We  predicted  it  in  1849  : '  that  the  Habsburgs  and  Hohenzollems  would 
bring  you  the  Russians.  For  the  Tzar,  invasion  is  a  means  of  popularity  and 
conservation.  This  overflow,  providing  for  his  too  much  unemployed  forces, 
will  be  at  the  same  time  his  escape  from  home  questions  and  the  gratification 
of  a  savage  desire  of  combat  and  aggrandizement. 

For  £urope  all  war  is  a  misfortuue.  Europe  is  no  longer  at  an  age  in  which 
poetic  wars  are  made.  She  has  other  questions  to  solve,  other  struggles  to 
sustain ; but  she  has  willed  it. It  is  an  expiation. 

If  a  war  of  invasion  does  not  suit  the  civilization,  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Europe,  absolute  monarchy  and  soldiering  despotism  suit  it  no  better ; 
and  yet  all  the  Continent  has  preferred  them  to  liberty. 

Monarchic  means  military.  It  is  the  rule  of  material  force  ;  it  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  bayonet.  There  are  no  Bonapartes  civilians ;  and  the  son 
of  Jerome  is  a  lieutenant-general. 

Perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  this  blood,  this  carnage,  this  burning,  this  devasta- 
tion, the  peoples  will  wake  up,  and  see,  when  they  have  rubbed  their  eyes,  that 

all  their  terrible,  disgusting,  horrible  dreams  are  but  dreams  : ^Bonaparte, 

Nicholas, — mantle  with  bees,  mantle  of  Polish  blood, — Gallows-Emperor, 
King  of  Fusillades  :  all  that  will  no  longer  exist,  and  the  peoples  will  be 
astonished  that  they  have  slept  so  long,  seeing  the  sun  already  high. 

It  may  be. But 

In  any  case  this  war  will  be  the  majestic  and  martial  introduction  (intro- 
duzione  maestosa  e  marziale)  of  the  Slavonian  world  in  universal  history,  and  a 
funeral  march  (uno  marcia  fuMbre)  of  the  old  world. 

I  greet  you  fraternally, 

AlSXANDXR  HfiBZEN. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  ALLIANCE. 


Austrian  Alliance  means  that  we  are  to  be  forbidden  to  attack  Russia  in  her  most 
vulnerable  part,  Poland  ;  and  that  her  Polish  armies  are  to  be  disposable.  It  means  that 
Austria  is  to  cripple  ns  by  demanding  in  many  ways  '  her  wishes  to  be  consulted' ;  and 
that,  even  after  victory,  we  are  to  lose  all  the  fimits  by  a  new  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Monthly  Record  of  Ihe  Friendt  of  Italy, 


Letter  to  Joseph  Mazzini,  published  in  the  Ifitlin  del  Fopolo,  in  1846. 
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TELL  THE  TZAR, 


l^LL  the  Tzar  of  England's  gloiies. 

Let  bim  leam  the  deeds  of  yore : 
Tell  him  how  we  fought  at  Morez, ' 

How  we  won  at  Azmcour : 
Tell  him  of  the  great  Annada 

Wreck'd  upon  our  English  sliore. 

Say,  for  ail  our  peaceful  bearing, 

England  yet  hath  noble  blood ; 
Dwarf 'd  we  may  be,  yet  our  daring 

Mocks  his  height  in  field  or  flood ; 
We  have  men  whose  hearts  are  higher 

Than  the  ebb  of  Cheapside  mud. 

Tell  him  Thor's  unerring  hammer  ^ 

Fitteth  yet  an  English  hand ; 
•Say,  at  our  first  battle-clamour 

Arthur  comes  from  iuiy-land ;  * 
Alfred  fironteth  the  inyader, 

Drake  hath  his  far-reaching  brand.  * 

Mind  bim  of  our  Portland  glory,  * 

Of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar ;  • 
Say,  such  is  the  unfinish'd  story 

Of  the  Book  of  English  War; 
Copenhagen  unto  Cronstadt, 

Tell  him,  is  not  overfiir. 

Tell  him,  our  unwaning  glories 

Ruin's  self  could  never  dim. 
Though  all  England  lay  at  Florez, 

Though  all  Europe  bay'd  with  him : 
He  might  then  beware  his  triumph,—- 

Grenyille's  look  is  very  grim. 

Sfabtactjs. 

*  In  1691,  when  Sir  Richard  Orenville,  in  the  Revenget  with  one  hundred  men,  fought 
the  Spamah  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail,  for  fifteen  honrs,  slew  fifteen  hundred  of  their  men, 
■mik  two  of  their  great  ahips,  and  so  riddled  others  that  they  went  down  in  the  next  gale. 

^  Thorns  hammer  never  missed  its  aim.  But  then  Tkor  ^ways  nsed  it  for  the  Rig^i^ 
fiong  it  only  at  what  opposed  the  Eternal  Gods. 

He  legend  says  that  Arthur,  after  his  last  battle,  was  carried  off  to  foixy-land: 
whence  he  is  to  netnm  when  Eughmd  needs  him. 

'  Hie  brand  that  singed  the  King  of  Spain's  heard,  as  Drake  said  when  he  burned  the 
Spanish  ships  in  Cadiz  harbour. 
'*  The  battle  of  Portland,  in  1668,  Blake's  great  three  days*  nctoiy  over  Van  Tromp. 
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LAMENNAIS. 


The  nobleat  Frenchman  of  them  all — even  if  !France  was  herself  again,  and 
all  her  nobles  restored  to  her — the  friend  of  Mazzini  and  '  George  Sand,'  the 
venerable  Lamennais,  is  no  more. 

Six  years  ago,  in  the  first  days  of  that  glorions  Febroaiy  Eevolntion,  I  went 
over  to  Paris  with  Mazzini.  I  earned  to  the  Provisional  Government  the  first 
oongratulatoiy  address  firom  England, — ^from  a  body  of  working  men.  I  then 
for  the  first  time  saw  Lamennais,  having  to  take  a  copy  of  the  address  to  the 
journal  which  he  had  jnst  started— £0  Peuple  CknuHtmni.  I  found  him  in  the 
Hue  Jacob,  in  a  poor  room  that  served  hhn  for  editor's  office  and  bedroom,  a 
worn,  feeble,  earnest  man,  giving. his  days  and  nights  to  the  service  of  the 
Eepublic.  Whoever  had  seen  and  spoken  with  him  then  could  not  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  devoted  priest  of  Humanity. 

One  evening  I  called  to  see  him,  and  Imd  to  await  his  coming  in.  Mean- 
while I  spoke  with  a  lad  in  the  outer  offioe — a  mere  errand  boy,  eloquent  in 
praise  of  Lamennais'  loving  kindness.  The  man  who  commanded  the  reverence 
of  the  foremost  minds  of  France  knew  also  how  to  earn  the  love  of  simple 
hearts. 

When  last  I  saw  him  was  three  years  later.    More  worn,  more  feeble, — so 

frail  and  sad ! ^Like  Milton  when  England  relapsed  among  the  thieves,  he, 

in  the  December  cloud  enveloping  unhappy  Paris,  lived  unmolested.  Even 
the  Shameless  shrunk  from  kying  hands  on  him.  There  is  some  comer  where 
reverence  lingers  even  in  the  very  worst ! — ^They  let  him  die  in  France. 

Felicitb  Robert  db  ia  Mbkkais  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  in  Brittany,  in 
1789,  of  a  wealthy  commercial  family,  said  to  have  been  '  ennobled  by  Louis 
XVI '  for  generous  aid  rendered  to  the  poor  in  a  time  of  famine — a  generosity 
that  may  have  been  the  archetype  of  Lamennab'  noble  life.  His  mother  died 
in  his  infancy.  His  childhood  is  spoken  of  as  restless  and  vehement;  his 
education  was  desultory,  and  he  had  a  great  repugnance  for  any  prescribed 
learning.  He  grew  in  solitude  and  silence,  reading  without  order  whatever  he 
could  get  hold  of,  and  communing  with  the  stormy  seas  which  beat  upon  his 
native  coast,  exciting  the  enthusiasm  even  of  his  tenderest  years. 

Like  all  powerful  natures,  his  youth  was  tormented  with  religious  doubt  and 
incredulity ;  but  they  could  not  last.  Force  r«igned  then  in  the  person  of 
Ni^leon,  materialism  was  diffused  through  France,  the  Church  was  the  skve 
of  the  State :  the  most  cadiolic  appeared  to  him  in  the  likeness  of  the 
oppressed ;  the  soul  of  the  young  Lamennais  felt  the  need  of  a  belief.  He 
became  the  sincere  Catholic  Li  1812,  he  wrote  his  first  book  on  rcHgion. 
Heaty  losses  ruined  his  femOy,  and  he  came  to  Paris.  In  1SI5,  on  Napokon's 
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retnm  from  Elba,  he,  who  could  not  but  condemn  the  tyi'ant,  betook  himself 
to  England.  There  he  tasted  of  the  exile's  sorrows  ;  trying  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence as  a  teacher,  but  without  success.  Ketuming  to  France,  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1816 ;  and  the  next  year  published  the  first  yolume  of  a 
work  against  Indifference  in  Matters  of  Religion^  the  beginning  of  a  fame  which 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  essay  and  his  other  writings  year  by  year  in- 
creased From  this  period  till  1824,  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  Rome, 
where  Leo  XII  received  him  with  love  and  honour,  Lamennais  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  waged  open  and  fierce  war 
against  it.  Saul  was  not  yet  converted.  But  then  nearly  all  who  represented 
'  liberalism'  were  more  or  less  irreligious  ;  while  monarchy  used  belief  as  a 
cloak  and  pretended  to  be  the  restorer  of  religion.  The  liberalism  of  the 
Opposition  of  Fifteen  Years  (from  1815  to  1830)  was  also  only  the  reaction  of 
the  middle  class  against  the  aristocracy  attempting  to  restore  what  1789  had 
overthrown :  how  that  middle  class  regarded  the  people  was  seen  well  enough 
after  1830.  The  people  itself  too  had  not  shown  any  consciousness  of  its  own 
mission,  of  its  own  future.  The  revolutionary  party  was  powerful  for  over- 
turning only,  not  for  founding.  How  could  Lamennais,  a  Catholic  priest, 
zealous  for  harmony  in  the  State, — ^how  could  he  fraternize  with  this  F  The 
dream  of  his  life  was  the  accord  of  the  well-being  of  the  people  with  religion ; 
and  the  revolutionists  of  that  day  would  have  no  religion  and  cared  nothing  for 
the  people. 

From  1824  to  1830,  Lamennais  held  the  same  faith.  But  already  in  his 
heart  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  governments  and  the  possibility  of  carrying 
out  his  hope  by  means  of  the  old  monarchy.  His  books,  ^although  they  still 
persisted  in  combating  the  revolutionary  party,  betrayed  his  suspicions  and 
tended  to  declare  the  independence  of  religion  and  to  separate  it  from  political 
government.  And  this  so  clearly  that  the  Government  looked  askance  upon 
him.    Too  little  advanced  for  us,  he  was  ah'eady  ahead  of  papal  Home. 

Then  came  1830.  A  revolution  in  France,  the  work  of  the  people,  unsullied 
by  a  single  disorderly  act ;  a  revolution  in  Belgium,  in  the  name  of  religion ; 
a  revolution  in  Poland,  heroically  maintained  by  men  who  prayed  before  the 
battle,  and  who  bore  the  banner  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  alongside  of  that  of 
the  nation  :  these  taught  Lamennais  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  could  be 
reconciled  with  God,  and  that  below  that  cold,  negative,  parliamentary 
liberalism  was  the  people  demanding  progress  and  a  faith.  Then  his  enthusiasm 
welcomed  the  hope  of  making  the  religion  he  professed  the  protector  of  the 
progress  of  the  nations ;  and  so,  in  October,  1830,  he  commenced  a  journal 
entitled  The  TafurCy  having  for  its  motto — God  and  Liberty.  He  treated  of 
the  Belgian  insurrection  and  the  Polish.  He  exhorted  papal  Rome  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  oppressed  nations  agaiast  their  oppressors.  It  was  his  last 
illusion,  a  sad  miscalculation.  Rome  rebuked  him  for  his  doctrine.  He  sus- 
pended his  journal,  and  set  off  for  Rome.  He  would  overcome  what  he, 
accustomed  to  have  his  heart  upon  his  lips,  believed  to  be  only  an  honest 
error  in  the  Pope.  The  Pope  refused  to  hear  him,  refused  to  read  the  i»Titings 
in  which  he  had  dared  to  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  Religion  and  Humanity. 
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Lamennais  left  Rome  convinoed  that  the  Pope  was  before  all  else  a  king,  thai 
Borne  no  longer  represented  a  religion,  bnt  only  the  carcase  of  a  tyrannical 
superstition.  From  that  day  until  his  death,  he  gave  his  name,  his  deTotion, 
his  gexiius,  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  From  that  day  he  has  preached,  hoped, 
suffered,  and  fought  among  us.  NcTcr  since  the  conversion  of  Saint  Paul  has 
the  good  cause  won  over  a  purer  or  more  puissant  soul ;  never  has  the  people'a 
right  been  upheld,  or  the  world's  duty  inculcated,  by  an  apostle  more  fervid, 
more  unweariable,  more  sincere. 

His  Words  of  a  Believer  was  as  a  new  GospeL  What  mattered  the  Pope's 
excommunication  ?  Wlutt  mattered  that  brutum  fulmen — '  We  damn  for  ever 
this  book  of  small  size  but  huge  depravity '  P  What  mattered  calumny  and 
imprisonment  ?  lie  had  seen  the  light  from  heaven,  and  his  eyes  were  un- 
daszled.  The  friends  of  his  youth  abandoned  him ;  his  brother  publicly 
separated  himself  from  him.  His  life  thenceforth  was  to  be  a  sorrow  and  a 
struggle.  But  peace  in  his  own  conscience,  the  love  of  the  people — his 
brothers,  and  the  smile  of  God,  remained  for  him,  to  bear  him  over  the  sorrow 
and,  like  a  victor,  across  the  battle-field. 

The  Word*  of  a  Believer  (Les  Paroles  d*vti  Croifanf) — that  new  Bevelations 
for  the  people — ^was  published  in  1833.  Since  then  he  has  published  The 
People's  Book  (Le  lAvre  du  Peuple)  ;  Modem  Slavery  (VEsclavage  Modeme)  ;  • 
Politics  for  t\e  People  (Politique  a  Vnsage  dm  Peuple),  a  series  of  artidea  in 
Le  Monde,  La  Recue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  Jm  Recue  du  Progres  ;  Sketches  of  a 
Philosophy  (Esquisses  d*«ne  Philosophie)  ;  The  Affair  of  Borne  (Affaire  de 
Borne)  ;  Political  and  Philosophie  Questions  (Questions  Politiques  et  Phito- 
sophiques)  ;  the  Preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Folumtary  Slavery  of  La 
Boetie  (the  friend  of  Montaigne) ;  Amschaspauds  et  Darvands,  a  series  of  con- 
versations between  the  genii  of  good  and  evil,  laying  bare  the  deeper  causes  of 
the  evils  of  the  time,  and,  like  all  his  works,  full  of  wise  and  gentle  preachings ; 
and  other  writings  upon  various  occasions. 

In  November,  1840,  he  was  condenmed  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for 
his  pamphlet — The  Country  and  the  Government — ^which  exposed  the  treason  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  lacquey,  Thiers.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1848,  he 
commenced  a  daily  paper — The  Constituent  People  ;  and  wrote  regularly  in  it 
till  the  republican  press  was  put  down  by  Cavaignac  after  the  days  of  June. 
In  those  days,  as  ever,  he  stood  boldly  by  the  people's  side,  teaching  them  faith 
and  wisdom,  vindicating  them  against  their  traducers,  earnestly  demanding 
mercy  even  for  their  errors.  No  Communist,  but  a  thorough  social  and 
democratic  Republican,  his  voice  would  have  saved  France  if  the  theorists 
would  have  listened  to  him ;  and  had  his  more  noble-hearted  counsel  been 
obeyed  at  first,  the  name  of  Poland  had  not  been  omitted  from  the  foreign 
manifesto  of  the  Provisional  Giovemment,  nor  the  opportunity  been  left  for 
Lamartine's  successor  to  perpetrate  the  outrage  upon  Home.  The  last  work 
that  engaged  him  was  a  translation  of  Dante's  Paradise, 


*  Theie  three  works  are  translated  into  English.    The  Modem  Slavery,  which  is  least 
known,  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  in  £nglish  politidan  oooM  taios  for  ftodj. 
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His  dying  hours  were  worthy  of  him.  The  priests  stood  ahocct  his  bed ;  they 
sent  for  his  relations  to  worry  him  into  a  recantation.  It  was  as  idle  as  the 
same  attempt  on  Wickliffe.  The  reformer  does  not  recant.  On  the  27th  of 
rebroary,  he  died  as  he  had  liyed,  loving  the  people,  believing  God.  He  had 
not  much  at  any  time  of  the  world's  goods ;  and  of  his  little  the  poor  had 
shared.  In  his  last  will  he  disinherited  any  of  his  family  who  might  have 
taken  part  against  the  Insurgents  of  June.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  laid, 
unmocked  by  popish  ritual,  in  the  paupers'  grave.  Not  even  the  Cross  was 
planted  over  him.  The  preacher  of  Eratemity,  the  prophet  of  the  Future, 
needed  not  even  that  most  sacred  emblem  of  the  Past.  A  plain  staff  stuck  in 
the  common  ground  had  hanging  from  it  a  scrap  of  paper  with  the  name  of 
FelicUe  Lamemnais,  when  B6rangcr  bowed  down  over  his  old  friend's  grave. 

Could  France  forget  her  glories,  she  may  not  desecrate  that  grave.  France 
is  his  grave.    Her  Freedom  must  be  his  monument. 

And  for  us,  let  us  canonize  him  as  a  Saint — one  of  most  religious  nature,  of 
most  perfect  integrity,  close-reasoning,  pure-souled,  loving,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  Let  us  study  his  words  and  Ufe ;  and  let  his  name  Uve  ever 
in  our  memory  as  a  type  of  reverence  and  courage ! 

W.  J.  L. 
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(From  February  20M  to  March  24MJ 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

Mr  Sturge  and  Friends  having  failed,  Mr  Cobden  being  too  much  of  a 
Christian  to  '  crumple  up'  the  Tzar  for  Turkey's  sake,  and  Lord  Aberdeen's 
personal  influence  with  Nicholas  being  too  exactly  responded  to,  it  is  weU  for 
us  that  Napier  is  really  off  to  the  Baltic.  With  44  ships,  22,000  men,  2,200 
guns,  and  16,000  horse-power,  he  may  do  something,  whatever  his  orders. 
Our  troops  too  are  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  and  may  fight  there,  though 
not  over-well  gcneraled,  and  though  both  troops  and  Black  Sea  fleet  are  said 
to  carry  secret  orders  to  keep  out  of  action.  Anything  treasonous  is  possible 
after  the  revelations  of  the  last  few  days.  The  '  secret  and  confidential'  com- 
munications between  Queen  Victoria's  Government  and  '  our  good  friend  and 
brother'  Nicholas,  during  the  early  part  of  last  year,  have  nt  last  got  wind. 
The  Hussion  then  told  our  Ambassador  plainly  that  Turkey  was  dying,  and 
asked  what  would  England  like  done  with  the  carcase?  He  and  Queen 
Victoria — he  thought — might  settle  that.  Our  Ambassador,  though  smitten 
with  the  Tzar's  condescension  and  gentlemanly  frankness,  had  scruples  as  to 
England  so  prearranging,  especially,  as  he  naively  told  the  Tzar«  since  such 
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prearrangcment  could  hardly  be  kept  snug ;  and  also,  as  he  wrote  home^  be- 
cause there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Turkey  was  to  be  killed  so  soon  as  the 
cutting  up  was  settled.  The  objection  made  to  the  Tzar  his  Majesty  appre- 
ciated ;  he  was  sure  '  ten  mmutea  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen — who  knows 
me  so  well,*  *■  would  set  all  right ;  and,  for  treaty,  he  only  wanted  the  '  word  of 
a  gentleman.'  So  he  made  bold  to  offer  Egypt  and  Candia  for  England's 
share,  ^  and  to  assure  the  English  GoTemment  that  he  spoke  for  Austria  as 
'  perfectly  identical'  with  himself.  The  whole  transaction,  however,  was  to 
remain  a  secret  between  the  two  sovereigns — of  Russia  and  England,  The 
bribe  of  Egypt  and  Candia  did  not  tempt  our  Ministry :  so  the  offer  was 
rejected  with — not  indignation,  but — ^thanks ;  the  Ambassador  quite  proud  of 
his  Majesty's  good  intentions,  though  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  so  little  faith 
in  his  word  '  as  a  gentleman'  that  he  would  not  trust  back  into  Nicholas' 
hands  a  paper  to  be  corrected,  for  fear  it  '  might  be  altered  in  more  than  one 
of  its  passages,  <^  and  though  in  another  dispatch  he  accuses  this  honest  friendly 
Emperor  of  being  '  intentionally  inexplicit'  ^  as  regarded  his  intended  temporary 
occupation  of  Turkey.  Tlie  whole  correspondence  proves  that  twelvemonths 
ago  our  Ministers  knew  from  the  Tzar's  own  lips  at  what  the  Tzar  was  aim- 
ing, knew  how  he  intended  to  carry  out  his  aim,  knew  that  Austria  was  his 
creature ;  proves  also  that  they  did  never  believe  either  his  written  or  his 
spoken  word ;  proves,  therefore,  that  their  own  words  in  Parliament  have  been 
but  a  tissue  of  lies,  and  their  conduct,  from  first  to  last,  what  Disraeli  charged 
them  with — a  treasonous  connivance.  Yet  our  representatives  trust  these 
scoundrels  with  the  direction  of  the  war,  pretend  to  believe  them  when  they 
talk  of  our  Austrian  ally,  and  prepare  to  act  as  the  traitors'  accomplices  in 
selling  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Greece,  to  the  ally  who  they  know  will 
betray  us.  And  our  *  liberal'  journalists,  even  to  the  Examiner,  are  fools  or 
rogues  enough  to  back  this  rascal  policy. 

With  so  good  an  understanding,  and  who  knows  what  other  secrets,  between 
the  sovereigns  and  their  mutes,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  war  is  not 
yet  advanced,  for  all  the  preparation ;  and  that  Coburgs  aud  HohenzoUems 
still  find  occupation  in  traveling  to  and  fro,  plotting  how  to  mystify  the 
peoples.  But  Russia  means  mischief,  if  the  West  can  not  even  yet  be  bribed 
or  bullied  into  submission.  'Russian'  Poland,  Petersburg,  Archangel,  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  other  well-affected  parts  of  the  Tzar's  dominions,  are 
providentially  placed  in  a  state  of  siege :  which  must  be  quite  a  treat  to  Russia. 
Austria  '  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  join  in  a  declaration  of  war,'  but  pro- 
hibits supplies  of  gunpowder — to  Turkey.  Neutral  Prussia  waits  for  Russian 
orders.  Sweden  and  Denmark  (of  course  meaning  the  Royal  Families)  are 
neutral  too.   But,  then,  on  our  side,  50,000  heroes  of  Dahra,  Rome,  and  Paris, 


'  The  Emperor's  words.      Dispatch  of  Sir  G.  H.  Sejinour  to  Lord  John  Riissd — St 
Petersburg,  February  21,  1853. 

»»  Sir  G,  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  John  Russel,  Fcbrurary  22, 1853. 

•=  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  writes  so  to  Lord  Clarendon,  March  26,  1858. 

*  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to  Ix)rd  Clarendon,  March  9,  1853. 
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are  Ml  going  to  the  New  Crusade ;  and  50,000  more  are  to  go  after  them ; 
and  their  commanders,  8t  Amaud,  Napoleon  Jerome,  and  Co:  arc  all  honour- 
able men,  with  our  Ministers  to  keep  their  virtue  in  countenance.  But  what 
if  the  two  Tzars — Knout  the  Great  and  Napoleon  Pitchplaster— should  come 
to  terms  at  Stamboul,  or  elseicAere  ?  Must  there  be  no  villainy  but  of  Aber- 
deen's cooking?  Cannie  Aberdeen!  Austiian  Aberdeen!  the  Tzar's  own 
Aberdeen ! 

Meanwhile^  a  new  element  has  come  in  to  complicate  the  question.  The 
Greek  populations  under  Turkey  are  rising  to  vindicate  that  freedom  and 
nationality  which  was  denied  them  when  Western  Europe  patched  up  a  half- 
formed  Greek  kingdom  in  1821.  What  is  it  to  the  Greek  that  his  opportunity 
aeems  untimely  to  the  cowardly  and  cunning  diplomatists  of  England,  who 
want  only  to  prevent  the  Tzar  from  being  too  powerful,  and  else  to  preserve 
all  existing  relations  ?  The  Tzar  is  right  in  this — Turkey  is  dying :  though, 
let  it  be  acknowledged,  dying  like  a  hero.  Turkey  can  not  live.  But  is  the 
Tzar  therefore  to  stab  the  dying  ?    Is  the  Tzar  to  be  the  heir  P 

In  Poland  too  the  revolutionary  flood  is  rising.  An  old  Cossack  prophecy, 
believed  throughout  Poland,  points  to  a  Turkish  invasion  and  an  English 
Baltic  fleet  as  the  signs  of  Polish  resurrection.  The  scythes  are  sharpening  to 
that  tune.    War  once  begun,  Poland  will  move. 

Hungary  and  Italy  will  move  also.  But  what  farther  seems  most  important 
to  be  said  of  this  war  (in  which  English  bravery  is,  we  fear,  to  be  misled  by 
English  treason)  we  are  glad  to  borrow  from  an  excellent  article  in  the  last 
Moniklg  Record  of  the  Friendt  of  Italy.  Before  events  come  crowding  on  us, 
it  may  not  hurt  to  learn  something  of  the  policy  which  would  or  could  or 
should  make  profit  of  events. 

'  The  war  once  foirly  begun,  Italy  will  again  rise,  and  assert  her  own  claims  to  life. 

'  What,  then,  shoold  be  the  thought  and  act  of  every  Englishman  ?  We  have  no 
heaitation  in  answering,  sympathy  and  help. 

'  There  are  politicians  who  give  us  a  precisely  contrary  answer.  Some,  who  were  loud 
yefterday  in  proclaiming  the  indefeasible  rights  of  Italy,  who  even  found  it  impossible  to 
nndentand  how  the  Italian  people  could  so  long  and  patiently  endure  their  yoke, — ^these 
violently  reprove  to-day  any  thought  of  a  national  rising  in  Italy.  .  They  uphold  the 
immoral  atheistic  language  of  the  French  Emperor.  They  are  eren  ready  to  threaten 
repression  from  the  allied  Western  Powers.  A^liy  ?  Because  they  believe  that  they  may 
get  Anstria  to  side  with  them  against  Russia.  Even  as  politicians,  they  are  practically 
wrong,  Austria  is  by  necessity  Russian.  She  is  Russian,  because  her  principle  is  the 
Bniaaan  one,  despotism.  She  is  Russian,  because  she  can  not  forbid  Russia's  interference 
with  Turkey's  internal  concerns,  while  she  must  and  will  interfere  with  Roman,  Tuscan, 
Neapolitan  concerns.  She  is  Russian,  because  a  compart  has  been  recently  signed  in 
Ohnuti,  binding  Austria  to  keep  neutral  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  unmask  herself  only 
in  the  event  of  the  conquering  Turkish  army  threatening  to  cross  the  Pruth,  or  of  decisive 
Rossian  victories  opening  the  way  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  Toikish  empire.  She  is 
Bmaiaii,  because  the  same  dangers  which  would  be  threatened  by  hostilities  of  the 
Weitem  Powers  are  impending  on  her  from  Russia,  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  Enghmd 
aad  France  com  not,  Russia  alone  can^  assist  her  in  crushing  a  Hahgarian  insurrectionary 
moTcment.     She  is  Russian,  because  nearly  the  half  of  her  snbjcrts  belong  to  the  Slavo- 
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Ulan  stuck,  ind  could  be  ewily  sabvtrted  by  Riuaun  intrignet,  gold,  mid  tendenoes* 
Austria  will  adopt  the  plan  of  an  armed  neutrality  ;  she  will  avail  heraelf  of  the  fir»t 
ayuptoms  of  agi|^ion  in  Servia  and  in  Bosnia  for  the  purpose  of  invading  those  pro- 
vinces. She  will  sSjf  that  she  is  holding  them  for  Turkey,  and  protecting  them  fix>m  the 
consequences  of  the  Greek  movement.  Government  may  choose  to  call  this  an  alliance 
• — it  is  a  subterfuge.  An  armed  neutrality,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the 
Transylvauian  frontier,  must  keep  in  abeyance  an  eqnal  number  of  Turkish  forces,  and 
divert  them  from  the  field  of  battle.  Mai'k  this,  too  :  the  two  provinces  which  she  is 
bent  on  occupying/(7r  Turkey  are  really  the  two  which,  in  case  of  a  dismemberment,  she 
would  claim  for  herself. 

'  So  much  for  the  mere  politician  :  we  should  take  higher  ground.    Are  we  abont  to 
fight  against  Russian  despotism,  while  we  uphold  Austrian  despotism  ?    Are  we  going  to 
assert  the  non-interference  principle,  as  against  Russian  encroachments,  while  we  allow 
the  right  of  interference  on  behalf  of  Austrian  tyranny  in  Italy  or  elsewhere  ?    Is  Sn{^ 
land's  banner  to  be  the  terror  of  the  autocrat  in  the  East,  the  terror  of  patriots  in  th« 
West,  of  Europe  ?    Do  we  mean  to  embark  in  that  most  solemn  undertaking — a  war — 
without  a  principle  to  teach  us  where  lies  right  or  wrong — ^with  nothing  to  guide  our 
efforts  but  a  temporary  policy  and  a  mistaken  interest  ?    This  were  indeed  a  drifting 
through  a  war.    Is  there  no  moral  sense  left  throbbing  in  our  hearts  P    Is  the  oonfidenct 
of  the  nation  mortgaged  to  an  Austrian  Kaiser  P    This  is  the  question  we  have,  in  all 
earnestness,  to  ask  our  oonntrymen  ;  this  is  the  question  which  a  free  people  may  snrdy 
ask  of  a  responaible  government.    Let  the  statesmen  who  answer  for  Eng^d  remembor 
that  the  reply,  given  while  it  is  yet  night,  will  have  to  be  defended  when  the  dawn  of 
intelligence  has  risen.    French  diplomacy  has  spoken  out  abruptly :  with  a  reckless  bold- 
ness, well  befitting  a  power  based  on  the  December  coup  d^Hai^  it  proclaims  the  wild, 
godless  theory — ^Long  live  liberty  for  oil  oppressed  nations  if  Austria  9ide%  wUk  Bautia ; 
let  right  and  liberty  be  crushed,  if  Austria  joins  our  anti-Russian  policy.     Are  we  to 
endorse  this  theory  P    Are  we  doomed  to  this,  viz.  that  we  can  not  revolt  against  the 
omnipotence  of  the  knout,  without  bowing  at  the  same  time  to  the  cane  of  the  Aostrian 
corporal  ?    What  are  we  going  to  Turkey  for  P — ^to  cancel  or  confirm  one  or  two  obsolete 
treaties  ? — simply  to  reproduce  the  iiatut  quo  ante  bellum  ?    No ;  for  should  we  so  fiw 
succeed,  should  we  even  beat  back  the  Russian  forces,  nothing  real  would  be  achieved : 
the  coxae  of  the  struggle  would  remain  as  powerful  as  before,  peace  would  be  as  impoa- 
sible  as  before,  and  war  would  again  be  as  inevitable,  perhaps  before  two  or  three  years 
had  passed.    No  1  we  should  go  to  Turkey  to  end,  and  for  ever,  that  state  of  things, 
dangerous  as  well  as  wicked,  which  has  arisen  from  the  criminal  violation  by  others  of 
that  principle  of  non-intervention  proclaimed  by  us  in  1881.    The  principle  was  value- 
less, and  worse  than  valueless,  if  not  equally  binding  on  all.    It  did  not  bind  aU.    It 
became  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  every  advance  that  might  be  desired  by  England,  or 
by  any  other  liberal  power,  and  a  pledge  of  security  to  all  despotic  powers  in  any  wrong 
it  suited  them  to  attempt.    One  violation  suceeedcd  anoth<v.    Eveiy  noble  attempt  in 
liberty's  name  was  stifled.    The  Eur(^)ean  continent  was  considered  as  a  field  open  to 
absolutist  encroachments.    Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  were  crushed.    We  held  back  fbr 
peace'  soke.    We  were  morally  and  ^wlitically  wrong :  had  we  made  our  stand  against 
the  first  violation  of  international  liberty,  many  noble  nations  wonld  by  thia  time  be  free 
and  friendly  to  England,  many  noble  victims  would  have  been  spend,  and  we  shoidd  not 
have  now  to  throw  British  gold  and  British  blood  into  the  scale  of  the  Eastern  question. 
The  Turkish  question  is  the  last,  the  determim'ng  incident  of  a  strog^  the  object  of 
which  MM^  be  a  decisive  change  of  yystcm  in  the  European  international  policy.    Russia 
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bereafter  is  for  us  a  mere  exponent  of  Absolutism.  England  has  taken  up  arms  wifh 
rdoctanee ;  sKe  can  not,  she  mmt  not,  lay  them  down  until  a  series  of  propositions  lias 
been  solemnly  adopted  by  all  the  European  powers,  as  a  foundation' for  all  fixture  inter- 
national tranaactioBS ;  and  the  first  of  these  should  be :  No  Fower  shall  ever  inUifere^ 
except  hy  peaceful  and  friendly  advice^  with  another  people* t  international  concerns : 
in  the  event  of  any  power  violating  this  rule,  all  other  powers  will  interfere  in  oppo- 
sition, and  reestablish  the  balance  in  favour  »f  the  attached  nation.  We  do  not,  was 
can.  not,  fight  for  Turkey  as  it  is,  if  Turkey  as  it  is  is  doomed  to  perish.  We  can  not 
revive  a  corpse,  if  Turkey  is,  as  many  believe,  a  corpse.  But  the  dissolving  work  must 
be  left  to  the  free  spontaneous  action  of  internal  elements ;  we  can  not  permit  an  external 
force  to  come  into  the  field  to  kill,  and  theu  to  say — That  corpse  is  mine.  life  and  death 
must  be  left  to  God,  and  not  to  Russia.  On  this  ground,  our  war  wiH  be  a  just,  a  sacred, 
and  a  victorious  one ;  on  any  other,  we  shall  be  wrong,  and  we  shall  fiiil.  And  this 
principle  of  non-intervention,  which  is  not  our  principle  (which,  at  any  rate,  is  certainly 
not  the  formulary  by  which  we  ahould  express  our  sense  of  national  right  and  national 
duty), — ^thia  principle  of  non-intervention  we  m^  at  least  demand  shall  be  acted  upon  by 
the  existing  governments,  who  make  it  the  first  article  of  their  creed ;  and  shaU  be  applied 
not  lesa  to  the  Greek  movement  (every  way  misunderstood  by  our  press)  *  than  to  Hun- 
gary, to  Italy  than  to  Turkey.  England  quailed  before  the  frown  of  absolutism,  and 
gave  way  before  each  onward  step  it  made ;  till  now  fear  comes  to  the  aid  of  principle 
and  policy,  and  we  fight  because  we  dare  no  longer  yield. 

'  To  leave  every  people  free  to  manifest  spontaueously  that  special  life  which  is  its 
evidence  of  nationality, — ^to  permit  no  foreign,  and  therefore  uninteUigent,  hand  to  crush 
its  budding  liberty,  or  rudely  to  haaten  its  transformation, — such,  and  none  other,  should 
be  England's  progranune.' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  Record  is  pointed  out  the  only  remedy  under 
present  drenmstances  :  '  that  the  British  people  should  form  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  that  the  great  war  on  which  the  Western  Powers  are 
entering  shall  £nd  in  the  preedom  of  nationalities,  and  not,  as  the 
last  war^  in  dynasticism*  *■  During  the  recess  of  Parliament,  there  should  be 
a  lai^  permanent  committee  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  the  foreign 
action  of  the  Executive  Government.'  Yes  !  such  a  league  might  and  onght 
to  be  formed,  and  that  immediately.  Where  is  the  bold  as  well  as  honest,  the 
popular  and  sure-to-be-more-popular  man,  who  will  take  the  lead  in  such 
a  movement  ?  A  league  that  should  be  irrespective  of  parties,  that  should  be 
simply  the  League  of  all  who  wonld  carry  out  the  war  honestly  to  an  honest  issue. 
As  for  a  committee,  the  League  itself  should  be,  or  at  the  leftst  appoint,  that 
committee.  The  Executive  being  already  a^^inted  by  the  Commons,  it  would 
be  but  a  sham  to  have  a  Parliamentaiy  ooBunittee  to  check  the  Executive. 
Let  the  people  appoint  their  own  committee — iht  Committee  of  the  League 
for  Honest  War.  Is  it  too  soon  to  form  the  League  after  the  confidential 
secrets  between  Nicholas  and  Victoria,  and  when  the  first  service  of  our  troops 
is  to  be  the  putting  down  the  Greeks  ? 


*  The  Greek  movement  is  a  national,  not  a  Russian  one.  The  true  tendenoes  of  the 
party  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1858  at  Athens,  under  the  title  of  L*  Orient, 
par  un  Oriental, 
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THE  POLISH  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY. 
Last  month  we  printed  an  appeal  from  the  Polish  Democratic  Societj,  in 
whose  behalf  we  can  not  but  continue  to  urg;e  the  utmost  zeal  of  our  Republican 
friends.    Let  them  everywhere  establish  conmiittees,  and  compel  all  the  assist- 
ance within  their  solicitation.    Let  them  also  be  aware  that  the  Czartoryski 
^arty,  a  little  aristocratic  section  of  the  Emigration,  patronized  by  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  and  the  Literary  Society,  is,  by  false  pretences,  endeavouring  to  hinder 
or  intercept  the  Help  that  may  be  intended  for  the  Democratic  Society.    Bear 
in  mind  that  the  Democratic  Society  leads  Poland  and  prepares  the  Revolution 
— ^the  Czartoryski  party  hopes  for  a  monarchical  Poland  when  it  shall  please 
the  Austro- Anglian  Cabinet.    The  true  friends  of  Poland  are  not  the  Czar- 
toryskis  and  the  Literary  Society ;  the  true  and  trusted  friends  of  Poland  arc 
MM.  TVoroell,  Zabicki,  and  SUenkowicz,  the  allies  of  Mazzini  and  of  Kossuth. 
Do  not  let  help  be  perverted  into  other  channels. 


THE  NEBRASKA  TERRITORY. 

In  America,  notwithstanding  the  infamous  Fugitive  Surrender  Bill,  with 
which  the  Northern  compromisers  hoped  to  satisfy  the  slave-owners,  the  whole 
question  of  slavery  comes  again  into  dispute :  the  South  wanting  to  introduce 
slavery  into  the  Nebraska  territory,  Louisiana.  And  the  North  will  give  way. 
Eor  truckling  cowardice  begets  continual  compromise. 

But  if  we  throw  contempt  on  Douglas,  on  General  Cass,  and  others  American 
bom,  for  their  complicity  in  this  iniquitous  work,  with  what  measure  of 
abhorrence  shall  we  scourge  the  felon  John  Mitchel,  the  ex-Irish-patriot  and 
escaped  convict,  who,  in  lus  newspaper,  the  Citizen^  volunteers  to  defend  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and,  like  a  liar  as  he  is,  denies  that  he  ever  pretended  to 
struggle  for  any  freedom  in  Ireland  except  the  mere  freedom  from  British 
supremacy.  Meagher's  name  is  printed  as  his  co-editor.  Will  not  Meagher 
turn  from  him  ?  Must  two  lie  in  so  mean  and  narrow  a  grave  ?  Can  not 
Meagher  rise  to  the  height  of  O'Connell  ? — a  man  not  over  honest,  yet  too 
noble  to  be  a  Mitchel.  We  were  wrong  in  once  classing  O'Counell  with  the 
palterera  on  this  slave  question.     (See  E.  R.  vol.  ii,  p.  2G3.) 


THE  WAR  AT  HOME. 

The  Preston  Strike  has  lasted  thirty  weeks.  Tiy  to  realize  the  privations  of 
the  thousands  for  more  than  half  a  year  out  of  work,  the  losses  of  the  little 
tradesmen  who  depended  on  their  earnings,  the  pinching  of  the  ill-paid  opera- 
tives still  in  work  who  have  supported  those  on  strike.  The  locked-ont  have 
beluived  bravely,  have  shown  a  manly  determination,  and  a  wise  forbearance 
that  could  hardly  have  Been  expected  when  even  their  peaceable  meetings  have 
been  forbidden  in  Preston,  and  their  leaders  been  arrested,  under  masters'  law, 
on  a  trumpery  charge  of  conspiracy.  But  to  what  end  their  gallant  conduct  ? 
When  they  have  conquered  their  masters,  have  they  subdued  them  P  It  will  be 
only  a  breathing-time.  The  war  is  a  war  for  ever,  if  present  circumstances  must 
continue.    So  they  themselves  seem  to  think,  meeting  now  to  devise  ulterior 
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measured  in  their  '  Labour  Parliament  *  at  Manchester.  What  wisdom  there  P 
Mr  Ernest  Jones  talks  of  subscriptions  (from  workmen  whose  wages  are  now 
too  low)  for  the  annual  purchase  of  500,000  acres  of  land :  so  that  in  ten  years 
a  million  of  families  may  become  owners  of  five-acre  farms.  Mr  Petzler  would 
iiave  ten  millions  of  the  working^classes  to  emigrate  at  an  appointed  time  in 
order  to  strike  terror  into  the  masters.  Mr  Petzler  may  not  know  the  number 
of  the  population;  but  are  the  men  of  the  North  fools  or  children  i9 
listen  seriously  to  such  idiotcy  ?  Let  them  plan  as  they  will,  or  subscribe,  or 
toil,  or  sacrifice,  twenty  shillings  will  never  be  more  than  one  pound,  and  one 
man  with  a  pound  can  always  starve  out  twenty  with  only  a  pound  among 
them.  The  road  to  ^salvation  for  the  labourer  is  through  his  obtaining  legis- 
lative power.  Then,  education  and  capital  found  him  by  the  State,  he  will  be 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  private  capitalist.  Only  in  the  Kepublic  will 
there  be  a  fair  wage  for  fair  work.    The  political  must  precede  the  social. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 

Instead  of  chronicling  all  the  petty  '  events*  of  the  month,  we  prefer  giving 
some  characteristic  miscellanea,  from  which  its  history  may  be  judged. 

Pabliamekt. — ^The  Great  Reform  Bill  is  abandoned,  and  Oxford  University 
b  to  be  thoroughly  reformed.  The  Premier  accuses  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  of  disclosing  State  secrets ;  says  he  knows  who  he  is,  and  knows  too  that 
he  has  repeatedly  spoken  freely  of  confidential  matters.  JBut  he  does  not  know 
the  maiCi  name.  The  man  to  whom  he  points  gives  him  an  unqualified  contra- 
diction. It  seems  our  Prime  Minister  can  lie  on  small  matters  as  well  as  large. 
But  there  is  no  disgrace  in  lying  in  Parliament. — ^Mr  Bright  calls  Ministers  to 
account  for  unseemly  levity  (unseemly  in  members  of  a  government)  at  a  part- 
ing dinner  to  Napier.  He  accuses  Molesworth  of  change  of  principle. 
Graham  hides  under  a  half -jocular  plea  of  the  possibility  of  his  having  been 
rather  winy,  Palmerston  calls  Bright  the  Bev.  Member  and  says  he  holds  him 
in  perfect  contempt,  Molesworth  retorts  with  a  charge  of  narrow-mindedness 
and  illiberality. — ^That  advanced  liberal,  Mr  Hume,  opposes  a  bill  to  prevent 
stoppages  in  payments,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inexpedient  to  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  the  workman.  Mr  Bright  assures  us  that  he  has  no  pre- 
dilection for  Republicanism.  It  is  well  to  know  these  things. — ^Mr  White- 
side brings  in  a  bill  to  protect  nuns  in  the  disposition  of  their  property ;  Mr 
Moore  very  fairly  asks  why  nuns  should  be  less  under  restraint  than  wives, — 
These  aro  some  of  the  most  notable  sayings  and  doings  of  'our  representatives' 
during  the  last  month. 

AucE  Lebot  is  a  good-looking  Belgian  girl,  a  dress-maker.  She  is  per- 
suaded to  come  to  '  a  house  of  business'  in  London  *.  the  persuader  is  a  pimp, 
the  house  is  a  brothel.  Once  in  the  bawd's  custody,  she  is  safe.  She  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  house  till  wanted  ;  then  held  down  on  a  bed  by  this  *  woman,' 
while  a  '  gentleman'  violates  her.  She  is  only  one  of  thousands ;  the  bawd 
one  of  many  who  are  known  to  carry  on  this  trade,  and  find  their  patrons 
among  the  clubs  and  members  of  Parliament.    Any  amount  of  bail  would  be 
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given,  says  the  counsel,  for  the  bawd  and  her  agents :  they  are  so  respectable. 
The  bawd  of  oouxse  gets  off :  to  recommence  her  hnsiness  elsewhere  under  a 
new  name.    And  her  customers  legislate  on  marriage,  and  protection  of  women. 

A  Qualified  Elbctob. — Jeremiah  Smith,  Mayor  of  Bye,  has  just  been 
tried,  connoted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  for  wilfol  and  corrupt  perjniy 
before  an  Election  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  remarkable 
^art  of  the  case  is  not  the  perjury,  but  the  conviction.  In  fact  it  was  so 
astonishing  that  a  respectable  man  could  be  prosecuted  for  such  an  eveiy-day 
affiiir,  that  Mr  Curteis,  late  M.P.,  had  no  hesitation  in  laying  it  upon  private 
malice !— denouncing  the  prosecutor  as  '  some  sneaking  coward.'  Mr  Smith 
will  come  out  of  jail  for  tiie  next  election,  and  will  be  more  carefoL  Of 
course  he  would  not  allow  universal  suffrage :  the  people  are  not  qualified. 

Justice.— In  1849,  £10  was  left  to  the  poor  of  Great  Bardfield,  Essex,  to 
find  bread  for  them  that  year,  and  £250  as  a  charity  for  ever.  Tbt  money 
has  renuuned  in  Chanceiy  during  four  years,  and  the  legatees  are  not  aware  of 
any  cause  of  delay.  The  funds  left  by  this  will,  iu  the  hands  of  the  Court,  are 
upward  of  £70,000 ;  and  the  longer  the  postponement,  the  more  costs  incurred. 

In  fifteen  cases  of  larceny  (not  committed  by  Chancery)  brought  to  trial  in 
the  last  Norfolk  Circuit,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  stolen  did  not 
exceed  twelve  shillings. 

Sou>iXBfi'  Fakilies. — 200  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Bifle  Brigade 
are  left  destitute  in  Portsmouth.  The  regulations  'limit  the  number'  of 
married  soldiers  '  to  six  per  100  men.'  '  Leave  to  marry  is  granted  as  vacan- 
cies take  place.'  With  regard  to  the  families  of  those  who  have  not  thought 
fit  to  wait  for  some  married  whore-master  colonel's  permission,  'the  usual 
course  is  to  forward  them  to  the  parishes  of  their  husbands  during  the  period 
their  husbands  are  absent  on  duty.'  For  what  can  soldiers  want  wives  with 
all  the  license  allowed  them  in  a  garrison  town  P  What  inducements  for  the 
military  life !  The  cat-o'-nine-tails,  marriage  in  your  tum,  and  the  parish  or 
private  alms  for  your  famUy  while  you  are  fighting  for ^the  Queen ! 

'Pabdons.' — Smith  O'Brien,  Martin,  and  Dogherty  are  pardoned :  that  is  to 
Bay,  are  set  free,  but  must  remain  in  exile.  For  their  sakes  wc  will  be  thank- 
ful even  for  that  boon.  And  as  thankfully  glad  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
same  commutation  of  sentence  at  last  releases  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  from 
Lord  John  Bussel's  vengeance.  But  the  Chartists  of  1S48  :  Cuffay,  Lacy, 
Bowling,  Fay,  and  Mullins  P  And  Ellis,  transported  in  1842  P  Let  us  ask 
also  for  their  release. 

Is  IT  wiTHOxn?  siOKincATiov  P — ^The  American  Consul  in  London  has 
given  a  dinner  to  the  chiefs  of  the  European  Democracy  :  Mazzini,  Worcell, 
Ledru-ftoUin,  Kossuth,  and  the  Russian  Herzen. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


Extracted  from  the  iHtrodaction  to  Theodore  Parker's  Sermons  on  Theism, 

Atheism,  and  the  Popalar  Theolo^.* 


;irrY-TintsE  teass  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  chronological  canon  which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  came 
to  Rome  an  obscure  man,  by  name  Saul,  which  be  had  altered  to 
Paul ;  a  sailmaker,  as  it  seems,  from  the  little  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilkia. 
l^obody  took  mucb  notice  of  it 

He  came  from  a  hated  nation, — tbe  Jews  were  thought  the  -enemies  of  man- 
Idnd ;  he  was  a  poor  plebeian,  a  mechanic,  and  li^ed  in  an  age  when  military 
{>ower  and  riches  had  snch  an  influence  as  never  before,  or  since.  He  was 
apparently  an  unlettered  man,  or  had  only  the  rough,  narrow  culture  which  a 
Hebrew  49cholar  got  at  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem.  He  had  little  eloquence ;  '  his 
Ixxiily  presence  was  weak,  and.  his  speech  contemptible.'  He  came  to  the 
most  popnloos  city  in  the  world,  the  richest  and  the  wickedest. 

The  city  was  fuil  of  soldiers ;  men  from  Farthia  and  Britain,  who  had  fought 
terriUe  battles,  bared  their  scars  in  the  Forum  and  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 
Learned  men  were  there.  Political  Greece  had  died ;  but  Oredan  genius  long 
outlived  the  shock  which  overturned  the  State.  Of  science  Greece  was  full, 
and  her  learned  men,  and  men  well  bom  with  genius,  fled  to  Bx)me.  The 
Doble  miads  from  that  classic  land  went  there,  full  of  thought;  full  of  eloquence 
tind  song,  running  over  with  beauty.  Bough,  mountainous  streams  of  young 
talent  from  Spain  and  Africa  flowed  thither,  finding  their  home  in  that  great 
oceanic  city.  The  Syrian  Orontes  had  emptied  itself  into  the  Tiber.  There 
were  temples  of  wondrous  splendour  and  richness,  priests  celebrated  for  their 
culture  and  famed  for  their  long  descent 

But  the  popular  theology  was  only  mythokigy.  It  was  separate  from  science^ 
alienated  from  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  temple  did  not  represent  philosophy,  nor  moraUty,  nor  piety.  The 
priests  of  the  popular  religion  had  no  belief  in  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  no 
fruth  in  the  eflicacy  of  its  forms.  Religion  was  tradition  with  the  priest ;  it 
was  police  with  the  magistrate.  The  Koman  augurs  did  not  dare  look  each 
other  in  the  face  on  solemn  days,  lest  they  should  laugh  outright,  and  betray 
to  the  people  what  was  the  open  secret  of  the  priest. 

Evetywhere,  as  a  man  turned  his  eye  in  Bome,  there  was  riches,  everywhere 
power,  everywhere  rice.    Did  I  say  everywhere  ?    No ;  the  shadow  of  riches 
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is  poverty,  and  there  was  such  poverty  as  only  St  Giles's  Parish  in  London 
can  now  equal.  The  shadow  of  power  is  slavery ;  and  there  was  such  slavery 
in  Kome  as  American  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  can  not  boast.  Did  I  say 
there  was  vice  everywhere  P  No  :  in  the  shadow  of  vice  there  always  bums 
the  still,  calm  flame  of  piety,  justice,  philanthropy ;  that  is  the  light  which 
goeth  not  out  by  day,  which  is  never  wholly  quenched.  But  slavery  and 
poverty  and  sin  were  at  home  in  that  city :  such  slavery,  such  poverty,  and 
such  sin  as  savage  lands  know  nothing  of.  If  we  put  together  the  crime,  the 
gluttony,  the  licentiousness  of  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Paris,  London, 
Vienna,  and  add  the  military  power  of  St  Petersburg,  we  hare  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  condition  of  ancient  Ex)me  in  the  year  fifty-three  after  Christ.  Let 
none  deny  the  manly  virtue,  the  womanly  nobleness,  which  also  found  a  home 
therein ;  still  it  was  a  city  that  was  going  to  destruction,  and  the  causes  of  its 
ruin  were  swiftly  at  work. 

Christianity  came  to  Rome  with  Paul  of  Tarsus.  The  tidings  thereof  went 
before  him.  Nobody  knows  who  brought  them  first.  It  was  a  new  *  super- 
stition,' not  much  known  as  yet.  It  vras  the  religion  of  a  •  blasphemer,*  who 
had  got  crucified  between  '  two  others,  malefactors.'  Christianity  was  then 
*  the  latest  form  of  infidelity.'  Paul  himself  came  there  a  prisoner,  but  so 
obscure  that  nobody  knows  what  year  he  came,  how  long  he  remained,  or  what 
his  fate  was.  *  He  lived  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house,' — ^that  is  the  last 
historic  word  which  comes  down  to  us  of  the  great  Apostle.  CathoUo  traditions 
tell  us  of  missions  to  various  places,  and  then  round  it  off  with  martyrdom. 
The  martyrdom  only  is  probable,  the  missions  obviously  fictitious.  Probably 
he  was  in  jail  to  the  end  of  his  days,  when  the  headsman  ferried  that  great 
soul  into  Heaven ; — and  very  seldom  was  it,  so  it  seems,  that  he  took  over  so 
weighty  a  freight  as  Paul  made  for  that  bark.  The  sailmaker  brought  the  new 
religion.  It  was  an  idea,  and  action  also  ;  belief  in  men  and  life  out  of  them. 
It  had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  only  itself  and  himself.  Paul  offered  no 
worldly  riches,  no  honour,  no  respectability.  A  man  who  *  joined  the  church' 
then  did  not  have  his  name  trumpeted  in  the  newspapers ;  did  not  get  intro- 
duced to  reputable  society ;  did  not  find  his  honour  and  respectability  every- 
where enhanced  by  that  fact. 

Christianity  had  these  things  to  offer : — scorn,  loathing,  contempt,  hatred 
from  father  and  mother,  from  the  husband  of  the  wife's  bosom, — ^for  probably 
it  was  the  wife  that  went  first,  it  is  commonly  so, — and  at  last  it  offered  a 
cruel  death.  But  it  told  of  a  to-morrow  after  to-day ;  of  a  law  higher  than 
the  statute  of  Nero ;  of  one  God,  the  Father  of  all  men ;  of  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  where  all  is  sunlight  and  peace  and  beauty  and  triumph.  Paul  him- 
self had  got  turned  out  of  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  the  founder  of  tliis 
scheme  of  religion  had  just  been  hanged  as  a  blasphemer.  Christianity  was 
treason  to  the  Hebrew  State ;  to  the  Roman  Church  the  latest  form  of 
infidelity. 

Doubtless  there  were  great  errors  connected  with  the  Christian  doctrine. 
One  need  only  read  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  know  that.  But  there  were  great 
truths.    The  oneness  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the  soul's  immortalitv, 
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the  need  of  a  virtuous,  blameless,  brave  life  on  earth, — ^these  were  the  great 
truths  of  Chiistianity ;  and  they  were  set  off  by  a  life  as  great  as  the  truths^  a 
life  of  brave  work  and  manly  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  early,  nay,  the  earliest.  Christians  had  many  an  error.  How  does  wheat 
grow  P  With  manifold  straw ;  and  there  are  whole  cart-loads  of  straw  for  a 
single  sack  of  wheat-com.  The  straw  is  needful ;  not  a  grain  of  com  could 
grow  without  it ;  by  and  by  it  litters  the  horses,  and  presently  rots  and  fer- 
tilizes the  ground  whence  it  came.  But  the  grain  lives  on ;  and  is  seed-corn 
for  future  generations,  or  bread-corn  to  feed  the  living. 

Ghristiajiity  as  an  idea  was  far  in  advance  of  Judaism  and  Hebraism.  As  a 
life  it  transcended  everything  which  the  highest  men  had  dreamed  of  in  days 
before.  Men  tried  to  put  it  down,  crucified  Jesus,  stoned  his  disciples,  put 
them  in  jail,  scourged  them,  slew  them  with  all  manner  of  torture.  But  the 
more  they  blew  the  fire  the  more  swiftly  it  burned.  Water  the  ground  with 
valiant  blood,  the  young  blade  of  lieroism  springs  up  and  blossoms  red :  the 
maiden  blooms  white  out  of  tbe  martyr  blood  which. her  mother  had  shed  on 
the  ground ;  and  there  is  a  great  crop  of  hairy  men  full  of  valour.  Christians 
smiled  when  they  looked  the  rack  in  the  face ;  laughed  at  martyrdom,  and  said 
to  the  tormentors-—'  Do  you  want  necks  for  your  block  P  Here  are  ours. 
Betwixt  us  and  Heaven  there  is  only  a  red  sea»  and  the  axe  makes  a  bridge  wide 
enough  for  a  soul  to  go  over.  £xodus  out  of  Egypt  is  entrance  to  the 
promised  land.    Fire  is  a  good  chariot  for  a  Christian  Elias.' 

In  a  few  hundred  years  that  sailmaker  had  swept  Rome  of  Heathenism :  not 
a  temple  remained  Heathen.  Even  the  statues  got  converted  to  Christianity  ; 
and  Minerva  became  the  Virgin  Mary ;  Venus  took  the  vow,  and  was  a  Mag- 
dalene ;  Olympian  Jove  was  christened  Simon  Peter :  everybody  sees  at  Eome 
a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  older  than  Paul's  time,  which  is  now  put  in  the 
great  cathedral,  and  baptized  Simon  Peter ;  and  thousands  of  Catholics  kiss 
the  foot  of  what  was  once  '  Heathen  Jove/  The  gods  of  Borne  gave  way  to 
the  carpenter  of  Nazareth ;  he  was  called  God.  The  Christian  ideas  and  great 
Christian  life  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  put  all  Olympus  to  rout. 

Then  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years  moie  there  slowly  got  built  up 
the  most  remarkable  scheme  of  theology  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Hebraism 
went  slowly  down ;  Heathenism  went  slowly  down.  Barbarism,  a  great  storm 
from  the  North,  beat  on  the  roof  of  the  Christian  House,  and  it  fell  not ; — No, 
barbarism  ran  off  from  the  eaves  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  water  the  garden 
of  Italy,  Spain,  Erance,  Germany,  England ;  they  were  blessed  by  that  river  of 
God  which  fell  from  the  eaves. 

But  Hebraism,  Heathenism,  Barbarism — as  forms  of  religion— >did  not  die 
all  at  once ;  they  are  not  yet  wholly  dead.  No  one  of  them  was  altogether  a 
mistake.  Each  of  them  had  some  truth,  some  beauty,  which  mankind  needed, 
and  there  they  mast  stand  face  to  face  with  Christianity  till  it  has  absorbed  all 
of  their  excellence  to  itself :  then  they  will  perish.  Individual  freedom  was 
the  contribution  which  German  Barbarism  brought,  and  we  have  got  much  of 
that  enshrined  in  our  trial  by  jury,  representative  democracy,  and  a  hundred 
other  forms.    Deep  fedth  in  God  and  fidelity  to  one's  own  conscience, — ^these 
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are  the  great  things  which  Moses  and  Samuel  and  David  and  Esaias  and  Esm 
taught ;  and  accordingly  the  Old  Testament  lies  on  every  pulpit-lid  in  all 
Christendom  to  this  day,  and  will  not  sink,  because  it  has  got  those  excel- 
lences. Heathenism  had  science,  beauty,  law,  power  of  organization ;  they 
also  must  be  added  to  the  Christian  oivilizatiou  before  Heathenism  goes  to  its 
rest.  We  have  not  got  all  the  good  from  Heathenism  yet ;  and  accordingly 
the  superior  culture  of  Christendom  is  based  on  Greek  and  Koman  classics : 
Fathers  send  their  boys  to  the  schools  of  Christendom  that  they  may  learn 
from  the  Heathen ;  that  they  may  acquire  strength  of  reasoning  fitnn  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  the  bravery  of  eloquence  from  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  the 
beauty  of  literary  art  from  Homer  and  Horace  and  Sophocles  and  .fischylua, 
and  that  mighty  anny  of  genius  whose  trumpets  stir  the  world.  From  many 
a  clime,  for  many  an  age,  do  '  pilgrims  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng'  to 
Athens  and  Rome,  to  study  the  remains  of  ancient  art ;  remnants  of  temples 
are  brought  over  the  sea  to  every  Christiah  land,  to  bless  the  Christian  heart 
with  Pagan  beauty.    Patient  rmmkind  never  loses  an  useful  truth. 

It  is  curious  to  look  and  see  how  little  notice  was  laken  of  Christianity 
coming  to  Rome.  The  men  of  pleasure  knew  nothing  of  the  strife  betwixt  the 
old  and  new  in  Paul's  time ;  the  political  economists  of  that  day,  as  it  seems, 
foresaw  no  productive  power  in  Christianity ;  the  politicians  took  little  notice 
thereof,  till  Nero  sought  to  cut  off  the  neck  of  Christendom  at  one  blow.  An 
liistorian — ^Roman  all  through,  in  his  hard  powerful  nature,  with  masterly 
Greek  culture— spoke  of  Christianity  as  '  that  detestable  superstition,'  which, 
with  other  mischiefs,  had  flowed  down  into  Rome,  the  common  sink  of  all 
abominations.  Sour  Juvenal  gave  the  new  religion  a  wipe  with  his  swift  lash, 
dipping  it  first  in  bitter  ink.  Pliny  the  younger  wrote  a  line  to  the  Emperor, 
asking  how  he  should  treat  these  pestilent  fellows,  the  Christians,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  die.  This  is  aU  the  notice  literary  Rome  took  of  Christianity  for  a 
century  or  so.  Men  knew  not  the  force  which  was  going  to  bi^tize  Pagan 
Rome  with  the  Christian  name.  Yet  in  their  time,  while  the  voluptuous  were 
seeking  for  a  new  pleasure,  while  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  were  doubting 
which  was  the  chief  good,  while  politicians  were  busy  with  troops  and  battles, 
— there  came  silently  into  Rome  a  power  which  shook  Heathenism  down  to 
the  dust ;  and  the  great  battle  betwixt  new  and  old  took  place,  and  they  knew 
it  not.  So  an  old  story  tells  that,  when  Rome  and  Africa  crossed  swords  in 
great  battle  on  Italian  soil,  they  fought  with  such  violence  and  ardour,  that 
wliilc  an  earthquake  came  and  shook  down  a  neighbouring  city  they  kept 
fighting  on,  and  knew  only  their  own  convulsion.  So  in  the  fray  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  the  great  earthquake  which  threw  down  the  Hebrew  and  Pagan 
theology  *  reeled  unheededly  away.' 

Now  old  Rome  is  buried  twenty  feet  thick  with  modem  Rome ;  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  is  Christian.  Not  a  great  city  all  Europe  throng  but  has  a 
great  church  dedicated  to  that  sailmaker  of  Tarsus,  whose  journey  to  Rome 
was  so  significant  and  so  unchronicled. 

What  power  there  must  have  been  in  the  ideas  and  the  life  of  those  men  to 
effect  such  a  conquest  in  such  a  time !    It  is  no  wonder  that  many  ordinary 
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men,  who  know  Christianity  by  rote«  and  heroism  by  hearsay,  and  who  think 
that  to  join  a  fashionable  church  is  '  to  renounce  the  world,' — it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  think  Christianity  spread  miraculously,  that  God  wrote  a  truth  and 
sowed  Christianity  broadcast,  and,  if  men  would  not  take  it  without,  He  har- 
rowed it  into  them  by  miracle.  Judging  from  their  consciousness,  what  is 
there  tiiat  they  know  which  could  explain  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the 
heroism  of  a  man  laying  his  head,  and  his  wife's  and  children's  heads,  on  the 
block  for  a  consciencious  conviction  P  Doubtless  they  are  just  and  true  to 
what  is  actual  in  themselyes  in  believing  that  Christianity  spread  by  miracle ; 
and,  if  a  man  has  not  soul  enough  to  trust  that  soul,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he 
may  think  that  every  great  truth  came  by  miracle.  An  Esquimaux  would 
suppose  that  a  railroad  car  went  miraculously. 


Eighteen  hundred  years,  with  threescore  generations  of  men,  have  passed 
by  since  Paul  first  went  to  Kome.  What  a  change  since  then !  It  is  worth 
while  to  look  at  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Christendom  at  this  day.  The 
Christian.  Church  has  very  great  truths,  which  will  last  for  ever.  But  as  a 
whole  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this  day  the  Christian  Church  is  in  a  state  of 
decay.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Keligion  decays, — ^piety  and  morality  :  the 
son  will  fade  out  of  the  heavens  before  they  perish  out  of  man's  heart.  But 
the  power  of  that  institution  which  is  called  the  Christian  Church,  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  Church, — ^that  is  assuredly  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  has  separated  itself  from  new  science,  the  fresh  thought  of  man- 
kind ;  from  new  morality,  the  fresh  practical  life  of  mankind ;  from  new 
justice ;  from  new  philanthropy ;  from  new  piety.  It  looks  back  for  its 
inspiration.  Its  God  is  a  dead  God ;  its  Christ  is  a  crucified  Christ ;  all  its 
saints  are  dead  men :  its  theology  is  a  dead  science,  its  vaunted  miracles  only 
of  old  time,  not  new.  Paul  tukedfor  these  three  things — ^Liberty,  EquAUTY, 
Bbothbbhoob.  Does  the  Christian  Church  ask  for  any  one  of  the  three  ? 
It  does  not  trust  human  nature  in  its  normal  action ;  does  not  look  to  the 
human  mind  for  truth,  nor  the  human  conscience  for  justice,  nor  the  human 
heart  and  soul  for  love  and  faith.  It  does  not  trust  the  living  God,  new 
revealing  himself  in  the  fresh  flowers  of  to-day  and  the  fresh  consciousness  of 
man.  It  looks  back  to  some  alleged  action  in  the  history  of  mankind,  count- 
ing the  history  of  man  better  than  man's  nature.  It  looks  back  to  some 
alieged  facts  in  the  history  of  God,  counting  those  fictitious  miracles  as  greater 
than  the  nature  of  God ;  He  has  done  his  best,  spoken  for  the  last  time ! 

In  all  this  the  whole  Christian  Church  agrees,  and  is  unitary,  and  there  is 
BO  discord  betwixt  Catholic  and  Protestant.  But  they  differ  in  respect  to  the 
things  to  which  they  pay  supreme  and  sovereign  homage.  The  Catholic  wor- 
kups the  Church :  that  is  infallible,  with  its  Kblical  and  extra-biblical 
tradition,  and  its  inspiration.  The  Boman  Church  is  the  religion  of  the 
Catholic.  He  must  necessarily  be  intolerant.  Two  writers  prominent  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  America  within  the  List  few  months  have  declared  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  just  as  intolerant  as  she  always  was,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
gets  power,  there  shall  be  no  more  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  the  new 
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oontinent ;  she  only  waits  for  a  hand  to  dutch  the  sword  and  put  Protestantism 
to  death.  This  comes  unavoidably  from  her  position.  She  must  be  sure  that 
everybody  else  is  wrong. 

The  Protestants  worship  the  Bible,  with  its  Old  Testament  and  New ;  that 
is  infallible.  The  Bible  is  the  religion  of  the  Protestants,  as  the  Church  is  the 
religion  .of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Koran  of  the  Mahometans.  This  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  religious  doctrine,  the  ultimate  standard  of  religious  prac- 
tice. Here  the  Protestant  sects  are  unitaiy;  even  the  Universalists  and 
Unitarians  agree  in  this  same  thing,-— or  profess  to  do  so. 

Then  the  Protestants  differ  about  the  doctrines  of  that  infallible  word ;  and 
so,  while  one  hand  of  Protestantism  is  clenched  on  the  Bible,  the  other  is 
divided  into  a  great  many  fingers,  each  pointing  to  its  own  creed  as  the  infal- 
lible interpretation  of  the  infallible  word  :  the  one  pencil  of  white  Protestant 
sunshine,  drawn  from  the  Bible,  is  broken  by  the  historic  prism  into  manifold 
rays  of  antithetic  colour. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  Christians  as  a  whole  to  maintain  that  they 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Hebrews,  the  Heathen,  the  Buddhists^  and  the 
Mahometans ; — though  the  Christians  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  these 
other  sects  of  the  world,  yet  they  have  much  to  teach  us.  It  is  a  mistake  for 
the  Protestant  to  say  he  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Catholic :  the  -Catholic 
— ^though  far  behind  the  Protestant — ^has  many  things  to  impart  to  us.  And 
it  is  a  mistake  for  the  Unitarian,  or  Universalist,  to  declare  that  he  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  Trinitarian  and  Partialist.  As  yet,  no  one  of 
these  great  world  sects.  Christian,  Heathen,  Hebrew,  Buddhist,  Mahometan, 
has  the  whole  truth ;  and  in  Christianity  no  one  sect  has  the  whole  of 
Christian  truth. 

But  the. Christian  churches  have  broken  with  science,  and  are  afraid  of  new 
thought.  This  is  somewhat  less  true  of  the  Protestant  than  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  They  have  broken  also  with  fresh  morality,  and  are  afraid  of  that. 
And  so  the  Christian  Church  to-day  is  very  much  in  the  same  condition  that 
Heathenism  and  Judaism  were  at  the  time  when  Paul  first  went  to  Home. 

In  the  Christian  Church  there  are  many  churches.  But  there  is  not  one 
that  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  which  Paul  bore 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  He  looked  forward ;  they  look  back.  He 
asked  liberty  of  thought  and  speech ;  they  arc  afraid  of  both.  There  is  not  a 
Christian  Government  which  has  not  some  statute  forbidding  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech. 

All  over  Europe  religion  is  supported  by  the  State,  by  the  arm  of  the  law. 
The  clergy  wish  it  to  be  so,  and  they  say  Christianity  would  fail  if  it  were  not. 
Hence  come  the  costly  national  churches  of  Europe,  wherein  the  priest  sits  on 
the  cartridge-box,  supported  by  bayonets,  a  drum  for  his  sounding-board,  and 
preaches  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  having  cannon  balls  to  enforce 
his  argument.  What  a  contrast  between  the  national  churches  of  Kussia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  and  the  first  church  which  Paul  gathered  in  his 
prison-house,  where  he  preached  with  his  left  hand  chained  to  a  soldier's  right 
hand,  '  his  bodily  presence  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible.* 
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But  there  Las  been  a  great  and  rapid  development  of  humanity  since  Paul 
first  came  to  Italy.  What  a  change  in  agriculture,  mechanic  art,  commerce, 
var,  in  education,  politics  !  What  new  science,  new  art,  new  literature  has 
sprung  up  1  How  the  world's  geography  has  changed  from  Eratosthenes  to 
Bitter !  But  the  interior  geography  of  man  has  altered  yet  more.  The 
BDcient  poles  are  now  in  the  modem  eq^iator.  Compare  the  GoTemments  then 
end  now ;  the  wars  of  that  period ;  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  peasant 
was  everywhere  a  slave  at  that  time.  Now  slavery  has  fled  to  America, — she 
alone  of  all  Christendom  fosters  in  her  bosom  that  odious  snake  which  has 
stung  and  poisoned  so  many  a  departed  State.  Compare  the  condition  of 
woman.  The  change  has  been  immense.  The  compass  gave  mankind  America ; 
gunpowder  made  a  Hepnblic  possible, — ^it  could  not  have  been  without  that ; 
— ^the  printing  press  made  education  possible  to  everybody.  Steam  makes  it 
easy  for  a  nation  to  secure  the  material  riches  which  are  indispensable  to 
civilization,  Mid  yet  leave  time  for  culture  in  the  great  mass  of  men.  How 
have  the  humanities  gone  forward, — ^freedom,  education,  temperance,  chastity ; 
concern  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  abandoned,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb ! 
Once  the  Christian  Church  fostered  the  actual  humanities  of  the  times.  There 
was  not  a  temperance  society  in  the  world ;  the  Church  was  the  temperance 
society.  There  was  not  a  peace  society ;  the  Church  was  the  peace  society. 
Not  an  education  society ;  the  Church  opened  her  motherly  arms  to  many  a 
poor  man's  son  who  had  talent,  and  gave  him  education,  and  he  walked 
through  the  cathedral  door  into  the  college,  thence  to  the  great  mountain  of 
the  world,  and  climbed  as  high  as  he  could  get.  Now  as  the  Church  is  in  the 
process  of  decay,  we  need  special  missionary  societies,  societies  for  preventing 
drunkenness  and  every  vice.  The  function  of  the  ancient  Church  has  passed 
to  other  hands.  She  teaches  only  from  memory  of  times  long  past.  The 
national  churches  apologize  for  the  national  sins  and  defend  them.  In  Europe 
the  established  clergy  are  seldom  friendly  to  any  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  In  America  it  is  they  who  are  eminent  supporters  of  every  public 
enormity  which  the  nation  loves,  willing  to  send  their  mother  into  slavery, 
pressing  the  Bible  into  the  ranks  of  American  sin. 

The  Christian  Church  early  departed  from  the  piety  and  morality  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  has  made  some  great  errors  and  is  now 
suffering  the  penalty  thereof.  It  has  taught  that  God  was  finite  and  not 
infinite  ;  that  man's  nature  was  a  mistake,  a  nature  which  could  not  be 
trusted ;  it  has  put  fictitious  miracles  before  real  law,  and  brought  the  heretic 
philosopher  to  confess  that  the  Church  was  right,  though  the  earth  did  still 
move ;  it  has  taught  that  religion  was  chiefly  to  save  mankind  from  the  wrath 
of  God  in  the  next  world,  not  to  bless  us  here  on  earth. 

The  Christian  churches  neglect  the  evils  of  their  own  time.  To  judge  from 
the  publications  that  have  been  sent  forth  by  the  American  churches  in 
the  last  twenty  years, — the  tracts  of  the  Orthodox,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Unitarians, — ^what  would  a  stranger  suppose  was  the  great  sin  of  America  at 
this  day  P  He  might  read  them  all  through  and  scarcely  conjecture  that  there 
was  a  drunkard  in  the  land ;  he  would  never  think  there  was  any  political  cor* 
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ntption  in  the  oountiy ;  he  would  suppose  we  had  most  of  aU  to  fear  from 
doubt  of  theological  doctrines ;  he  would  not  suppose  that  there  were  as  manjT 
slaves  in  America  to-daj  as  there  are  ehurdi  me»bera  Why  is  this? 
Because  the  diurches  have  concluded  that  it  is  the  function  of  religion  to 
save  the  soul  from  the  wrath  of  God ;  not  to  put  down  great  sibb  here  on 
earth,  and  make  mankind  better  and  men  better  off.  These  mistakes  are 
the  reason  why  the  Christian  Churgh  is  in  this  process  of  deeay. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  separated  his  thought  from  the 
new  science  of  the  age,  and  said,  '  Do  not  think' ;  or  that  he  separated  his 
religion  from  the  new  morality  ctf  the  age,  and  said, '  Never  reform  a  vice,  oh ! 
ye  children  of  the  Kingdom ! '  He  hiid  his  axe  at  the  root  of  the  sinful  tree, 
and  sought  to  hew  it  down.  With  him  the  problem  was  to  separate  religious 
ideas  and  life  from  organizations  that  would  not  admit  of  a  new  growth ;  to 
put  his  new  wine  into  new  bottles.  With  Luther  there  was  the  same  problem. 
He  endeavoured  to  make  ecclesiastical  raiment  for  mankind,  tired  of  attempts 
to  mend  and  wear  the  old  and  ill-fitting  clothes  of  the  Church,  which  became 
only  worse  for  the  botching.  In  the  present  time  there  is  the  same  problem  i 
to  gather  from  the  past,  from  the  Bible,  from  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  from  Jew  and  Gentile,  Buddhist,  Brahmin,  and  Mahometan,  every 
old  truth  which  they  have  got  embalmed  in  their  precious  treasuries ;  and  then 
to  reach  out  and  upwards  towards  God,  and  get  every  new  truth  that  we  can, 
and  join  all  these  together  in  a  whole  of  theological  truth, — ^then  to  deepen  the 
consciousness  of  God  in  our  own  soul,  and  make  the  Absolute  Religion  th& 
daily  life  of  men.  __«_^ 

Let  the  word*Philosophy  stand  for  the  whole  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
be  divided  into  five  great  departments,  or  sciences:  namely.  Mathematics, 
treating  of  quantity  and  the  relations  thereof ;  Physics,  including  a  knowledge 
of  the  statical,  dynamical,  and  vital  forces  of  matter, — ^mechanics,  chemistry, 
and  physiology  in  its  various  departments,  as  it  relates  to  the  structure  and 
action  of  the  material  world  as  a  whole,  or  to  any  of  its  several  parts,  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal ;  History,  embracing  the  actions  of  man  in  all  his  internal 
complexity  of  nature  and  in  all  his  external  complications  of  movement, 
individual  or  collective ;  Psychology,  which  includes  idl  that  belongs  to  human 
consciousness,  instinctive,  reflective,  and  volitivc — ^intellectual,  moral,  affec- 
tional,  and  religious ;  and  Theology,  which  treats  of  God  and  his  relations  to 
matter  and  man. 

The  progressive  welfare  of  man  demands  a  free  development  in  all  these  five 
departments  of  activity.  AU  these  sciences  are  equally  the  productions  of  the 
human  spirit  and  equally  amenable  to  the  mind  of  man,  which  collects,  classi- 
fies, and  studies  facts  both  of  observation  and  of  consciousness. 

To  make  a  special  application  of  this  doctrine : — the  religious  welfare  of  man 
,  requires,  as  its  condition,  freedom  to  study  the  facts  of  observation  and  con- 
sciousness, and  to  form  such  a  scheme  of  History,  Psychology,  and  Theology, 
as  will  correspond  to  his  general  spiritual  development  and  his  special  religious 
development.    If  a  man,  a  nation,  or  mankind,  lacks  this  freedom  and  accepts 
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sach  a  scheme  of  these  sciences  as  does  not  fit  his  spiritoal,  or  religions  con- 
dition, then  there  is  a  contradiction  in  his  conscionsness ;  and  there  is  no 
peace  nntil  he  has  cast  ont  the  discordant  element  and  so  estahlished  unity. 

Is  religion  to  die  out  of  the  consciousness  of  man  P  Believe  it  not.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  Christendom  was  so  pious— in  love  of  God ;  so  philan- 
thropic — ^in  love  of  man ;  so  moral — ^in  ohedience  to  the  law  of  God ;  so  intel- 
lectual— ^knowing  it  so  well ;  so  rich — ^possessing  such  power  over  the  material 
world.  Yet  through  lack  of  a  true  idea  of  Ood,  from  waiU  of  iastitutions  to 
teach  and  apply  the  Absolute  Religion — ^there  is  not  that  conscious  and  total 
religious  activity  which  is  indispensable  for  the  healthy  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 

What  need  there  is  of  a  new  religious  life ! 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


Tm  Chmch  of  England  arose  out  of  an  ecclesiastical  revolt ;  other  oommnnions  out 
of  a  theological  aspiration.  Ita  original  conception  involved  no  serious  modification  of 
belief,  no  mvention  or  recovery  of  strange  usages,  bnt  a  mere  separation  of  the  island 
branch  firom  the  Roman  stem,  that  it  might  strike  root  and  be  as  a  native  tree  of  life. 
The  first  alterations  in  doctrine  were  slight  and  merely  incidental  to  this  primary  end : 
and  the  whole  amount  of  change,  instead  of  being  determined  by  the  intellectoal  dicta- 
torship of  a  Luther  or  a  Calvin,  was  the  illogical  result  of  social  forces,  seeking  the 
eqmUbriam  of  practical  compromise.  The  phenomenon  therefore  which  we  observed  in 
the  elder  church  is  repeated  in  this  younger  offshoot :  the  several  elements  of  faith  co- 
exiflt  (thoog^  in  greatly  spoiled  proportions)  without  unity  or  natural  coherence :  and  the 
English  Church,  as  the  depository  of  a  creed,  occupies  no  place  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind :  its  individuid  great  men  must  be  put  here  or  there  in  the  records  of 
thought,  without  r^ard  to  the  accident  of  their  ecclesiastical  position.  The  one  real  idea 
which  has  permanently  inspired  its  clergy  and  supporters  is  that  of  nationalimn  in 
religion.  To  the  time  of  the  Restoration  they  attempted,  since  then  they  have  pre^ 
tended,  to  represent  the  nation  in  its  fidth  and  worship.  Once,  their  aim  appeared  to  be 
a  Doble  possibility,  struggling  still  and  unrealized,  bnt  unrefuted.  Now,  thousands  of 
nonconformist  chapels  proclaim  its  meaning  gone,  and  its  language  an  affectation  and  an 
insolence.    The  English  Church  has  become  an  outer  reality  without  an  inner  idea. 

Westminster  Review. 
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POLAND. 


HEKORANDUM  OF  THE  POLISH   CENTRAL  DEMOCBATIC   COIOIITTEE 
TO  THE  FBESIDENT  07  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AME&ICA. 


Poland,  every  way  oppressed  as  she  is,  may  worthily  understand  the  grandeur 
and  the  bearing  of  American  pob'cy.  She  does  understand  them ;  she  appre- 
ciates both  the  inner  meaning  of  the  manifestations  of  American  sympathy 
with  the  elements  of  the  European  future,  and  also  the  reserve  imposed  on 
those  manifestations  by  existing  international  relations ;  and,  respecting  that 
reserve,  but  profiting  by  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  those 
manifestations,  she,  through  us,  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  the  New  World  those  informations  which  she  knows  to  be  indispensable  to 
every  State  preparing  to  actively  influence  the  future  destinies  of  Europe. 

It  is  to  this,  by  their  position,  by  their  power,  by  the  renovating  principle 
which  in  the  strength  of  their  youth  they  inaugurated  in  modem  history,  that 
the  United  States  of  North  America  seem  to  be  called.  In  proclaiming  them- 
selves independent,  and  at  the  same  time  republican,  in  the  face  of  a  world  yet 
altogether  monarchical,  they  boldly  took  the  initiative  of  that  progressive 
movement  which  was  to  draw  all  peoples  after  them,  and  assuted  themselves 
the  first  place  in  the  new  order  of  things  created  by  them. 

And,  as  if  the  Eepublican  principle  itself  had  needed  to  preserve  the  affilia- 
tion of  its  historical  development  along  the  ages,  the  only  great  Republic  of 
the  worm-eaten  Europe  of  that  day,  Poland,  expiring  under  the  violence  of 
royal  conspirators  and  the  deleterious  influence  of  monarchical  elements  which 
had  been  introduced  into  its  bosom,  sent  the  latest  of  the  heroes  of  her  past  to 
die  under  the  walls  of  Savannah,  and  borrowed  from  the  war  for  American 
Independence  the  hero-initiator  of  her  future — Kosciusko. 

To  the  American  monument  of  Pulawski  responds  the  mound  raised  to 
Kosciusko  upon  his  natal  shore  by  the  hands  of  all  Poland ;  and,  since  the 
mighty  shades  hovering  over  them  grasp  hands  athwart  the  thickness  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  the  indissoluble  pact  is  sworn  of  the  common  destinies  of 
America  and  Poland. 

Eor  since  then  Poland  has  not  one  instant  ceased  to  live  in  the  shroud  with 
which  the  kings  had  wrapped  her ;  and,  at  the  moment  in  which  America  is 
preparing  to  give  back  to  her  old  mother,  Europe,  that  youthful  life  whose 
germs  were  hers,  and  to  preside  over  her  future  destinies,  Poland  finds  herself 
ready  to  reenter  the  lists  and  to  reconquer  the  existence  which  the  monarchies 
refuse  her. 
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It  is  this  last  fact  which  should  be  known  to  America ;  it  is  of  this  that  we 
are  to  inform  her,  and  we  are  competent  to  do  it :  for,  representing  in  the 
Emigration  the  renovating  principle  of  Poland,  that  of  its  future  vitalitj,  we 
have,  smce  1830,  mixed  in  all  the  manifestations  of  Polish  national  Hfe,  &om 
those  of  the  martyrs  of  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Zaliwski,  in  1834,  to  those 
of  the  prisoners  issuing  triumphantly  in  1848  from  the  dungeons  of  Berlin, 
and  the  unknown  names  which  since,  even  until  now,  have  borne  witness  to 
the  vitality  of  their  country  before  the  inquisitors  and  the  executioners  of 
Vienna,  of  Berlin,  of  Warsaw,  and  of  Petersburg. 

It  is  abo  we,  the  Polish  Democratic  Society,  who  have  furnished  chiefs  to 
those  sons  of  Poland  who,  wanting  battle-fields  in  their  own  country,  have 
sought  them,  since  1849,  in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  bearing  the  Polish 
flag  wherever  floated  that  of  Freedom,  of  which  it  was  the  inseparable  com- 
panion. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  subterranean  life  of  Poland  that  we  would  bear  witness, 
nor  even  of  that  eccentric  life  which,  lacking  scope  to  manifest  itself  within,, 
broke  the  vase  and  spread  itself  beyond,  in  the  form  of  Emigration  or  of 
Legion.  All  that  is  known,  ascertained,  incontestable ;  and  more,  all  that  is 
of  the  past.  What  we  would  bear  witness  of  is  the  near  future  of  Poland  and 
those  elements  of  the  present  which  already  guarantee  its  infallible  advent. 

Confidants  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  our  people  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels, worn  underneath  bars,  frontier-barriers,  and  seas,  by  the  repressed  love 
of  liberty  on  one  side  and  the  exile's  love  of  country  on  the  other,  in  order 
that  they  might  communicate  together  and  concert  the  means  of  reunion, — ^we 
simply  tell  you — it  is  so,  and  estabUsh  the  fact.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted 
us  to  funush  the  proofs  of  its  existence,  of  that  general,  universal  disposition 
of  men's  minds  which  but  dissembles  itself  the  more  carefully  as  it  thereby 
assures  itself  a  prompter  and  completer  satisfaction,  of  that  sullen  fermenta- 
tion, progressing  in  a  manner  so  uniform,  though  rapid,  as  to  be  imperceptible 
until  the  moment  in  which  the  vase  is  broken, — ^we  can  and  are  about  to  prove 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  that  if  the  Cabinets  of  our  oppressors  misunder- 
stand this  fact,  and  by  the  measures  which  they  take  and  the  events  which 
they  provoke  are  rendering  it  inevitable,  it  is  because  the  principle  upon  which 
they  base  themselves  is  a  principle  of  death,  a  fatality,  blinding  them,  and 
pushing  them  to  self-destruction. 

One  of  the  grounds  of  security  upon  which  our  oppressors  are  so  foolishly 
slumbering  is  the  apparent  inaction  of  Russian-Poland  in  1848.  This  inaction 
was  fatally  imposed  upon  it  by  its  position  then,  and  this  position  is  now 
reversed. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  Poland  has  a  general  movement  need  of  time  to 
ripen  and  burst  forth, — ^for  a  double  reason  peculiar  to  this  country :  on  the 
one  hand  the  want  of  great  centres  of  population  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication between  widely-strown  villages,  and  on  the  other  the  marked 
separation  between  the  people  and  the  noble  class. 

Tliiii  separation  is  one  not  only  of  interests,  but  also  of  habits,  of  beliefs,  of 
affections,  and,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  of  dialect  or  language.    The  only 
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sentiment  which  unites  them  is  their  love  of  ooantry,  but  that  so  differently 
eonceived  that  the  proper  moment  for  rising  oould  not  be  the  same  for  both 
chksses  unless  it  should  be  imposed  upon  them  both  by  European  events.  It 
is  to  the  treasons  of  the  nobility  that  the  people  attributes  the  defeat  of  the 
efforts  in  which  it  has  taken  part  since  1794 ;  and,  though  the  nobles  may  be 
now  ready  to  join  in  a  popular  movement  because  they  are  convinced  that 
without  it  their  own  force  would  be  insufficient,  the  people  would  not  obey 
the  appeal  of  the  nobles  unless  it  obtained  from  them  farther  guarantees  than 
they  have  already  given.  For  the  Polish  nobility  alone  the  meaning  of  184S 
was  clear :  so  the  people  remained  every  where  passive,  except  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen,  where,  being  nearer  to  events,  it  better  understood  them  and 
responded  with  an  ardour  of  patriotism  which  even  the  nobles,  whose  policy 
was  one  of  expediency,  thought  it  necessary  to  calm.  Besides,  it  needed,  for 
the  mutual  understanding  of  the  two  classes  for  a  common  movement,  and 
still  more  for  any  concert  between  populations  dispersed  over  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, more  time  than  elapsed  between  the  triumph  of  February  and  the  fail 
of  Rome  and  Hungary,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  bad  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  by  the  dealings  of  the  French  Government  with  the 
partitioning  Cabinets,  the  massacres  of  June,  and  the  triumphs  of  tlie  Reaction 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  in  Baden  and  in  Lombardy,  the  bloody  suppres- 
sion under  the  very  eyes  of  the  French  ambassador  of  the  rising  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Fosen,  and  the  bombardment  of  Cracow  and  Lemberg.  The 
Hussians,  waiting,  were  concentrated  in  Poland  for  the  deadly  blow  they  were 
purposing  to  inflict  in  Hungary  upon  the  European  Revolution ;  and  Poland 
had  to  remain  a  moveless  spectator  of  the  grand  drama  played  under  her  eyes 
without  the  great  majority  of  her  inhabitants  comprehending  what  it  meaned. 

Both  time  and  a  direct  appeal  were  wanting. 

Now  she  has  already  had  the  one  and  is  about  to  hear  the  other. 

And  it  was  not  at  the  first  shot  fired  on  the  Danube  that  the  time  of  pre- 
paration began,  but  indeed  in  that  same  year  1848  which  appeared  to  have 
made  so  little  impression  upon  the  Polish  people. 

What  the  massacres  of  Gallicia^  oi^ganized  by  Mettemich  and  conducted  by 
Szela,  had  hindered  in  1846,  the  revolution  of  1848  accomplished.  The  ser^ 
of  Gallicia  were  emancipated,  were  admitted  to  the  national  representation, 
saw  their  former  lords  hold  out  their  hands  to  them  and  sit  down  beside  them 
on  the  legislative  benches ;  and,  although  the  Austrian  Government  has 
endeavoured  to  have  the  honour  of  tins  attributed  to  itself,  yet,  since  it  has 
afterward  exacted  from  the  peasants  the  price  of  the  ceded  lands  and  the 
abolished  soccage  labour,  since  it  has  also  done  away  with  the  Representative 
Chambers  to  which  the  revolution  had  called  them,  some  hundred  thousands 
of  emancipated  peasant-proprietors  now  in  Gallicia  are  to  the  millions  of 
Polish  serfs  under  Russian  domination  a  living  testimony  of  what  they  have 
to  expect  from  the  revolution  in  Poland. 

This  great,  this  decisive  question,  of  the  future  destinies  of  Poland, — ^thia 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  serf  and  of  the  throwing  open  the  land  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  him  for  his  own  xtae,  free  from  all  feudal  chai^  and  without  indem- 
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nification  for  the  proprietor,  which  had  been  discussed  and  affirmatively 
nssolyed  in  the  Polish  Emigration  for  a  number  of  years, — ^has  been  since  then 
regarded  by  ihe  class  of  territorial  proprietors  in  Poland  as  in  fact  decided ; 
and  the  peasants'  unbelief  of  the  promises  of  their  lords,  tiU  then  not  followed 
by  deeds,  has  had  to  giye  way  to  the  evidence  of  the  accomplished  fact  in  the 
provinces  which  the  revolutionary  movement  had  passed  over.  This  immense 
progress  toward  the  fusion  of  the  classes,  from  which  the  independence  of 
Poland  must  proceed,  has  been  found  accomplished  since  1849.  The  pro- 
paganda of  the  alliance  between  the  national  and  the  social  ideas  thenceforth 
slowly  extended  among  the  unemancipated  people  and  progressed  there  unin- 
terruptedly, while  above  it  each  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Reaction  threw  trouble, 
disheartening,  and  too  often  doubt  and  apostacy  in  the  souls  of  the  noble  and 
privileged  classes.  Prom  this  arise  the  erroneous  judgments  of  tourists  in 
Poland  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  populations,  of  which  they  never  touch  but  a 
single  surface-layer,  without  ever  having  time  or  means  to  sound  its  depth. 

It  was  in  this  dbposition  of  mind  that  the  affairs  of  Turkey  found  Poland. 
Their  action  on  the  masses  was  doubly  decisive. 

Certainly  the  nobility  could  see  and  did  see  in  it  a  complication  from  which 
the  derangement  of  the  European  equilibrium  might  issue,  and  thence  an  occa- 
sion for  new  national  efforts.  But,  accustomed  to  judge  of  events  from  the 
relations  of  the  journals,  and  reading  there  how  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
determined  to  maintain  peace,  or  at  least  the  status  quo  of  territorial  divisions, 
by  confining  the  war  to  the  limits  of  Turkey,  it  thought,  conscious  of  its  own 
powerlessness,  that  it  might  content  itself  with  waiting  some  deliverance  from 
without,  something  like  the  Napoleonist  intervention  of  old  time  in  the  affairs 
of  Poland.  From  that  nothing  could  result,  except,  at  very  most,  a  change  of 
masters. 

But  the  people  judges  not  from  such  premises ;  and  consequently  it  arrives 
at  very  different  conclusions.  It  has  traditions,  and  believes  in  them ;  it  has 
impulses,  and  it  follows  them.  Its  acts  are  determined  by  its  feelings  more 
than  by  its  reason ;  or,  rather,  the  popular  reason,  which  we  improperly  call 
instinct,  takes  special  count  of  its  affections,  its  wants,  its  faith,  and  the  facts 
which  meet  its  understanding,  without  complicating  them  with  calculations 
and  arguments  beyond  its  reach.  Now,  the  events  which  are  passing  in 
Turkey,  by  their  proximity  as  well  as  by  their  notoriety,  are  especially  of  a 
nature  to  impress  it  and  to  determine  it  to  a  rising. 

For  a  year  past  it  has  seen  its  fields  traversed  by  two  immense  avalanches  of 
soldiers  coming  from  the  North  and  precipitating  themselves  southward  into 
the  two  yawning  gulfs  of  Wallachia  and  the  Caucasus.  There  the  Turkish 
scimitar  lays  them  low ;  for  the  cannon  roars,  the  Te-Deums  in  the  churches 
resound  unechoed,  but  none  return  to  bear  witness  of  the  victories  they  have 
won.  On  the  contrary,  mysterious  voices  whisper  in  the  ear  that  word- 
Defeat  ;  and  the  faces  of  every  regiment  that  arrives  are  more  downcast  and 
more  pale  than  those  that  went  before.  And  yet  these  armies  are  not  enough, 
they  are  being  exhausted,  they  are  shriveling  up  :  for  sealed  papers  come  to 
the  village-r^istrars,  which,  when  they  arc  opened^  condemn  nine  of  every 
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thousand  peasants  to  the  hell  of  military  service.  At  this  mournful  news  the 
steppes  are  peopled  with  fugitives,  the  forests  with  rangers,  and  in  the  villages 
only  old  men,  women,  and  children  are  left.  The  cholera  never  so  unpeopled 
them  as  now  the  pitiless  fear  of  the  Tzar.  For  how  can  the  Tzar  be  without 
fear,  whom  even  the  Turks  are  beating,  while  England  and  France  are  amung 
against  him  ? — ^France  who,  formerly,  in  spite  of  England,  could  pass  one  night 
at  Moscow,  and  only  be  driven  thence,  according  to  the  populiu*  sentence,  by 
the  generals  Frost  and  Famifie,  Now  France  is  no  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Poland  the  France  of  181S,  but  that  of  1848.  It  is  the  Revolution 
which  enfranchbed  our  brothers  in  Gallicia ;  it  is  emancipation ;  it  is  freedom ; 
it  is  Poland.  Heretofore  between  the  free  peoples  and  Poland  rose  the  insur- 
mountable  wall  of  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  forces,  united  together 
in  one  fascis  of  royal  conspiracy ;  to-day  this  conspiracy  is  dissolved,  Russia  iso- 
lated, and  her  army,  the  principal  barrier,  removed  from  the  West  to  the  South. 
Between  the  West  and  Poland  there  is  no  more  barrier ;  access  to  Poland  is  left 
free  to  the  European  Revolution  :  for  what  matters  to  the  people  the  letter  of 
Napoleon  III  and  his  conservative  assurances  ?  Does  it  know  them  ?  Can 
they  have  on  its  imagination  the  same  influence  as  the  memory  of  the  revolu> 
tions  of  France,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Hungary?  All  theso 
revolutions,  which,  six  years  ago,  did  not  move  it,  have  since  appeared  to  it 
clothed  with  the  prestige  of  the  past.  Paris,  Vienna^  Berlin,  Rome,  Venice, 
Hungary :  they  all  mean  Liberty.  Poland,  it  is  Liberty ;  and  more,  it  is  inde- 
pendence, glory,  bravery.  And  liberty  is  the  abolition  ^f  the  Russian  recruit- 
ing system,  the  abolition  of  soccage  labour,  the  abolition  of  a  vexatious  police ; 
it  is  the  proprietorship  of  the  land ;  it  is  freedom  for  religious  worship,  free- 
trade,  markets  open  for  its  grain  and  cattle ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  wealth,  pros- 
perity, well-being.  This  is  how  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Poland  sums 
up  the  present  question,  and  solves  it  with  one  single  argument :  the  Turks 
can  beat  the  Russians — why  may  not  the  Poles  P 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  appeal  would  determine  them  to  rise, — ^no 
matter  whence  it  might  proceed,  from  a  town,  the  fields,  or  the  forests,  from  a 
Cossack  or  a  noble,  from  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine  or  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic, — 
provided  it  is  sufficiently  noised  abroad  to  be  heard  throughout  the  country, 
and  of  sufficient  duration  to  reach  its  farther  frontiers.  But  this  appeal  has 
already  reached  them,  and  now  stirs  their  minds,  reheartens  them,  and  sharpens 
their  scythes  and  lances.  And  this  appeal  is  an  old  legend,  an  accredited 
prophecy,  an  article  of  the  popular  faith ;  it  is  the  apocalyptic  prediction  of  the 
Cossack  Wemyhora, 

This  prophecy,  uttered  after  the  confederation  of  Bar,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  conceived  in  a  sense  eminently  Polish,  has  since  penetrated  into 
all  the  provinces  of  Poland  and  found  believers  every  where  among  the  people. 

This  prophecy,  in  old  yellow  manuscripts,  parsing  from  hand  to  hand  among 
our  grandfathers,  was  preserved  by  them,  if  they  were  noble,  with  that  sort  of 
veneration  which  attaches  to  a  curious  monument  of  the  visionary  patriotism 
of  old  time ;  but,  if  they  belonged  to  the  people,  was  learned  by  heart  as  a 
oonflrmation  of  their  hopes  and  a  guarantee  of  their  realization.    After  having 
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vety  clearly  predicted  the  total  dismemberment,  the  utter  fall  of  Poland,  it 
indicates  in  apocalyptic  images  the  fruitless  efforts  which  will  be  undertaken 
for  its  relief,  and  ends  with  the  prediction  of  on  uniTersal  cataclysm,  terminated 
by  a  war,  in  which  the  Turks,  allying  with  Poland,  shall  come  to  water  their 
horses  in  the  Vistula,  but  which  shall  be  decided  by  the  maritime  intervention 
of  England.  Then,  says  Wemyhora,  all  Poland  will  rise,  glorious  and 
triumphant,  and  engage  in  one  great  and  last  battle,  in  a  locality  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  he  mentions  by  name,  and  pursue  the  fleeing  Russians  into  a 
defile,  also  mentioned,  where  our  final  triumph  shall  be  sealed  by  their  utter 
extermination*  In  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Poland, 
the  names  mentioned  in  this  prophecy  have  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
sacramental  formub ;  they  are  part  of  the  articles  of  its  belief,  and  have  taken 
oyer  its  determinations  the  authority  of  a  commandment  of  the  Most  High. 

Here  again  may  find  phice  what  has  already  so  many  times  in  history  put 
the  systematic  doubt  of  scepticism  to  the  proof :  the  pretended  effect  will  have 
determined  the  cause,  the  prediction  will  have  produced  its  own  fulfilment, 
and  the  fact  will  have  taken  place  solely  because  it  had  been  announced.  It 
is  not  only  very  natural,  but  also  necessary,  inevitable,  fatal,  in  the  eyes  of 
whoever  knows  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  the  people  as  we  know 
them.  The  people  of  Poland,  following  the  events  of  the  present  war,  will 
rise  because  it  will  find  motives  determining  it  to  rise  and  will  not  be  able  to 
hinder  itself  from  obeying  them ;  it  will  rise  because  those  motives  are  sug- 
gested to  it,  not  by  a  system  of  policy  of  which  it  understands  nothing,  nor  by 
conspirators  in  whom  it  could  have  no  confidence,  and  who,  moreover,  once 
discovered,  would  draw  into  one  ruin  both  their  plans  and  the  end  they  pro- 
posed to  attain, — ^but  by  greater  events  having  a  clear  and  positive  meaning 
for  it, — by  a  redoubling  of  oppression  caused  by  the  conscription  and  by 
military  and  police  exactions, — by  the  wandering  Hfe  to  which  all  the  young 
and  robust  generation  has  been  reduced,  and  the  mutual  contact  into  which  it 
has  been  thrown  in  the  forest  depths,  which  served  it  as  a  hiding-place, — 
by  the  recollections  of  1848,  which  only  by  now  have  had  time  to  ripen 
in  its  mind, — ^by  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  amelioration  which  it  connects  with 
them, — ^by  its  legitimate  desire  of  holding  territorial  property, — by  its  love  of 
family,  of  kindred,  and  of  countiy,  and  its  hate  of  the  foreign  oppressors, — ^by 
the  spectacle  of  the  fear  and  consequent  weakness  of  those  whose  defeats  on 
the  Danube  are  the  first  satisfaction  accorded  to  its  thirst  for  vengeance,  as 
well  as  an  encouragement  to  its  daring, — ^by  the  vague  belief  that  the  peoples 
which  triumphed  six  years  ago  continue  to  live,  all  stricken  down  as  they  are, 
and  that  they  will,  like  itself,  profit  by  the  divisions  of  their  oppressors, — by 
its  traditions,  its  beliefs,  its  recollections,  and  its  ptophecies.  It  will  rise,  in 
fine,  because,  for  the  first  time  since  the  partitionings,  not  only  throiighout 
the  eight  palatinates  of  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  in  1830,  or  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  and  the  Hepublic  of  Cracow,  as  in  '46  and  '48, — ^but 
also  in  Lithaauia  and  Yolhynia,  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Podolia,  in  GraUicia,  every 
where,  even  to  Little  Bussia  beyond  the  Dnieper,  and  White  Boissia  beyond 
the  Dzwina, — ^its  passions  find  themselves  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the 
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nobles,  wlio  this  time  will  obey  the  appeal  of  the  people,  even  though  they 
should  not  conspire  on  their  own  account,  and  will  throw  themselves  into  the 
ranks  to  win  at  the  point  of  the  lance  some  compensation  in  consideration  and 
renown  for  the  position  lost  to  them  by  the  reyolntion.  And  now  what  will 
be  the  consequences  of  this  rising  to  the  future  of  Europe  P  This,  for  the 
sake  of  our  cause,  and  in  accomplishment  of  the  duty  which  we  have  to  fulfil 
toward  the  peoples,  our  brothers, — ^this  is  what  we  are  about  to  examine. 

As  Mr  Drummond  very  pertinently  said  in  the  English  House  of  GommonSy 
without  Poland  there  can  be  no  useful  or  profitable  issue  to  the  war  of  Europe 
against  Russia.  Leaye  that  its  firontiers  of  1826,  and  the  first  misunderstand- 
ing between  England  and  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Prussia  and  Austrii^-^ 
heterogeneous  bodies  whose  interests  dnw  them  together  without  however 
uniting  them — will  open  to  it  again  the  way  to  Constantinople,  which,  besides, 
is  accessible  to  it  firom  two  opposite  sides,--^m  the  North  across  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkan,  from  the  South  across  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epims.  And 
keneeforth  Constantinople  is  necessary  to  Russia,  not  only  as  its  outlet  to  the 
Mediterranean,  but  because  it  must  have  the  Greco>Slavonian  world  in  order 
to  reconstitute  for  its  own  advantage  the  Empire  of  the  East.  The  Slavonian 
world  alone  would  have  no  historic  meaning;  would  remain  incomplete,  or 
must  bring  Austria  and  Europe  down  upon  it,  as  it  would  be  forced  to  incroach 
upon  them ;  besides,  that  is  less  rooted  in  Russian  traditions  than  the  Byzantine 
tendences,  which  since  Vladimir  the  Single-handed  at  Kijow  and  John  BasUidea 
at  Moscow  have  pursued  Tzarism  even  to  the  Winter  Palace,  and  there,  in 
our  days,  baptized  the  grandsons  of  Catherine,  and  then  the  sons  of  Nicholas 
with  the  names  of  Alexander,  Constantine,  and  MichaeL  Authentic  or  apo- 
cryphal, the  Testament  of  Peter  I  reveals  the  real  thought  of  the  Tzais : 
Poland  as  the  means,  Constantinople  for  the  end.  If  we  would  not  that  Russia 
should  have  Constantinople,  we  must  not  leave  it  the  means  of  conquering  it ; 
we  must  take  from  it  Poland,  its  first  stage  on  the  road  to  the  Empire  of  the 
East.  Master  of  Poland,  Russia  sooner  or  later  ronews  the  empire  of  the 
Porphyrogeniti. 

And  Poland  in  the  hands  of  Russia  serves  it  to  attain  a  double  end,  an  end 
yet  nearer,  in  the  normal  situation  of  Europe,  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  an  end  which  Russia  Lb  attaining  pacifically,  silently,  by  the 
aid,  not  only  of  its  underground  agents,  its  hired  writers,  the  secret  societies 
it  organizes  in  the  border-countries,  but  also  by  the  growing  influence  of  its 
religious,  commereial,  and  industrial  relations  :  we  are  spesddng  of  the  con- 
centration at  Moscow  and  Petersburg  of  the  direction  of  all  the  Slavonian 
peoples,  of  that  grand  system  of  absorption  which  they  name  Bmssiam  Fatt- 
•lavism.  Let  it  keep  Pohmd,  and  some  fine  day  Russia  will  see  its  protectorate 
invoked  by  all  the  Slavonians  of  Germany  and  Turkey,  from  the  Styrian  Alps 
in  the  West  and  the  Hartz  Mountains  at  the  North  to  the  Balkan  at  the  South 
and  Varna  in  the  East, — ^hauling  then  into  its  immense  net  those  Roumaniaa 
populations  for  which  it  now  contends  with  Turkey,  and  adding  to  the  crowns 
of  Kazan  and  Astracan  those  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Dalmatia, 
Illyria,  Croatia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.    Then  it  will  no  longer  need 
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to  displace  a  large  number  of  its  troops ;  it  will  have  only  to  excite  troubles, 
and,  after  having  let  the  Germans  and  Torks  be  driven  out  by  the  Slavonian 
populations,  to  step  in  to  stop  the  effasion  of  blood  and  to  establish  an  order  of 
th^igs  permitting  it  to  act  as  protector  against  all  future  oppression.  The 
Slavonian  Empire  will  be  founded  at  one  swoop. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  Eossia  is  at  the  present  time  the  only  great  Sla- 
vonian power;  and  so  offers  to  the  Slavonian  populations  oppressed  by  the 
German,  Ottoman,  or  Magyar  races,  the  only  element  wanting  to  them  for  con- 
stituting themselves  nationaUy — ^the  leverage  of  its  strength. 

No ! — ^Russia  has  no  force  of  attraction  on  a  great  portion  of  these  peoples 
but  that  of  its  material  power.  Silesians,  Moravians,  lUyrians,  Dahnatians, 
Croats,  and  now  an  immense  majority  of  Tcheks,  belong  to  a  different  faith,  to 
the  Latin  Church ;  and  in  their  language  approach  much  nearer  to  the  Poles, 
who  with  them  constitute  the  Western  branch  of  the  Slavonian  dialects,  than 
to  the  E^ssians.  And  as  to  the  Slavonians  of  the  South,  who,  without  belong- 
ing to  the  Bussian  church,  belong  yet  with  it  to  the  great  Eastern  church, 
having  Constantinople  for  religious  metropolis,  it  is  independence  and  liberty, 
and  not  Tzarian  despotism  to  which  they  aspire,  for  which  they  invoke  assist- 
ance, and  not  domination,  and  an  assistance  they  would  gladly  exchange  for  the 
firiendship  and  brotherly  support  of  a  free,  a  strong,  and  a  republican  Poland. 
Even  among  the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia^  there  are  none  who  do  not,  in  their 
hatred  of  Tzarism,  turn  their  hopeful  eyes  toward  an  alliance  with  a  Poland  re- 
constituted upon  new  bases,  in  whom  they  know,  from  the  Polish  pupils  of 
their  university  of  Charkow,  so  numerous  since  the  closing  of  the  universities 
of  Wilna  and  Erzemieniec,  that  they  would  find  not  a  master  but  a  friend. 

Let  Poland  rise  then  (and  we  have  proved  that  she  will  rise),  and  risen  let 
her  maintain  herself  in  the  rank  of  independent  nations  rejoicing  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  rights,  and  Russia  will  find  itself  deprived  of  all  possibility,  either 
of  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Greco-Slavonian  world  by  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  or  of  establishing  the  Panslavonian  empire,  of  which  else  in  a 
very  near  future  the  possession  is  unfailingly  assured  to  it. 

Poland  then  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  new  European  equilibrium,  an  in- 
dispensable guarantee  for  the  security  of  the  Western  States,  and  consequently 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  any  definitive  treaty,  an  end  forcefully  prescribed 
for  the  operations  of  the  present  war,  if  any  profit  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  for 
Humanity,  for  Europe,  or  for  the  belligerents  themselves. 

However,  we  can  not,  and  we  should  not,  dissemble  that  the  rising  of 
Poland  will  completely  alter  the  conditions  of  the  present  struggle,  and  that  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  assures  the  security  and  progress  of  the  peoples  allied  with 
Turitey,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  menace  more  than  one  of  their  governments, 
detach  Austria  and  Prussia  from  the  alliance,''and  remake,  to  the  advantage  of 
Liberty  and  Eight,  that  map  of  Europe  which  was  drawn  by  Despotic  Force. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  governments  of  France  and  England  assure  their 
respective  countries  of  the  acquisition  of  the  two  great  German  powers  to 
their  confederation  against  Russia.  This  acquisition  is  owing  only  to  the 
assurance  given  by  Napoleon  to  Austria  and  Prussia  of  his  help  against  any 
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revolutioiiaiy  attempt.  Now  France  may  keep  down  Italy  and  by  maintaining 
tranquility  there  hinder  any  outbreak  in  Hungary.  But  when  Lord  Clarendon^ 
in  the  same  speech  in  which  he  announces  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  good 
news  of  the  Austro-Prussian  alliance,  lets  peep  out  the  possibility  of  the 
reestablishment  of  Pobmd  (if  it  is  that  which  he  really  means  under  the  de- 
nomination of  portions  of  territory  taken  from  the  neighbouring  powers)  he 
forgets  that  this  reestablishment  would  be  a  death-blow  to  his  two  allies.  The 
Poland  of  1815,  even  if  augmented  by  all  the  provinces  which  have  fallen  to 
Russia,  would  uQt  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  awakened  national  sentiment. 
The  limbs  violently  separated  by  their  dismemberments  would  r^oin  each 
other.  Deprived  of  GaUicia  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  Poland  would  not 
feel  itself  living  with  that  proper  life  which  alone  can  assure  its  existence  and 
stability,  for  it  would  not  be  on  the  recognition  of  its  rights  but  on  the  conve- 
niences of  the  intervening  powers  that  its  new  existence  would  be  dependent. 
Gallicia  and  Posnania  would  rise  and  proclaim  themselves  Polish ;  and  then 
Austria  and  Prussia,  not  finding  in  their  alliance  with  France  and  England  the 
promised  security,  would  seek  it  in  new  combinations  hostile  to  the  two 
powers.  But  such  an  arrangement  will  never  te :  for  Poland  conscienciously 
feels  her  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  and  will  rise  without  waiting  for  permis- 
sion, knowing  that  to  wait  is  to  abdicate.  Then  Hungaiy  wiU  follow  it,  and 
with  Hungary  Italy;  then  the  populations  of  Germany, — ^Dresden,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Carlsruhe,  Hesse,  and  Schleswig, — ^will  feel  themselves  revive ;  then 
France  seeing  her  government  on  a  wrong  tack,  and  involved  in  inextricable 
complications  for  the  sake  of  its  alliances  with  worm-eaten  despotisms,  will 
return  to  the  Republic,  and  the  year  1848  will  be  repeated,  with  more  ex- 
perience and  consequently  with  more  perfectness  and  success.  We  know  not 
if  all  this  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  English  government ;  but  it  all 
results  from  what  we  know  to  be  the  dispositions  of  the  Polish  populations ; 
and  this  is  why  we  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  only  government 
altogether  disinterested  in  these  matters,  or  rather  the  only  one  that  can  find 
in  it  a  satisfaction  of  the  principle  after  which  it  exists,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  supposition — ^inadmissible 
according  to  us — of  the  consequences  to  result  from  a  completely  passive  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Poland.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  establish  summarily  that  for 
each  of  the  other  oppressed  nations— Italy,  Hungary,  France,  &c., — the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  their  emancipation,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Franco- Austrian  alliance,  being  immense,  and  those  occasioned  to  the  allied 
powers,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Greek  provinces,  being 
very  great,  those  powers  would  be  led  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  on  the  first 
advances  made  to  them  by  Russia,  leaving  intact  in  Europe  an  order  of  things 
so  oppressive  and  monstrous,  that,  even  if  the  dangers  now  menacing  them 
from  Russia  should  be  removed,  revolution  would  remain  imminent  and  peace 
be  less  assured  and  more  precarious  than  ever. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  return  to  the  deplorable  status  quo  of  the  present  time 
that,  to  make  use  of  a  celebrated  remark  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  if  the 
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iosaiTectioii  of  Poland  is  not  in  the  order  of  inevitable  destinies,  it  ought  to  be 
invented ;  the  more  necessary  is  it,  consequently,  this  insurrection  being  a  fact 
forea^en,  to  take  count  of  it  in  all  plans  relative  to  European  affairs  and  for 
every  State  preparing  to  influence  them  to  take  some  pains  to  facilitate  its 
bursting  forth  and  the  bearing  of  its  fruit,  for  the  general  well-being  and  for 
its  own  stability  in  Europe. 

We  should  think  ourselves  unjust  toward  the  United  States  if,  nnsvader- 
standing  the  generous  nature  of  their  intentions  with  regard  to  Europe,  we 
were  to  insist  upon  the  advantages  which  its  emancipation  would  render  to 
their  influence,  their  power,  their  commerce,  and  their  material  prosperity.  It 
is  so  fine  a  thing  for  colonies,  emancipated  by  their  own  heroism  and  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  powers  of  the  first  order,  to  return  to  the  mother-country  youth, 
vigour,  development,  and  political  progress,  for  the  germs  of  civilization  which 
they  had  taken  from  her  and  the  liberty  that  they  had  known  how  to  snatch 
with  armed  hands  from  her  unjust  ambition, — ^that  mere  views  of  material  in- 
terests, however  vast  they  may  be  in  themselves,  seem  as  nothing  compared 
with  it.  Without  stopping  farther  then  at  this,  and  without  availing  ourselves 
of  the  reeolleetions  whieh  the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence 
preserve  of  their  fathers'  Polish  comrades — Pulawski,  Kosciusko,  Niemcewicz, 
— after  having  demonstrated  the  b^iefits  which  the  risizig  of  Poland  in  the 
present  war,  upon  the  rear  of  the  Russian  armies,  would  bring  to  Europe,  by 
striking  her  enemy  to  the  heart  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war  of  kings,  as 
well  as  by  deciding  the  final  European  revolution, — after  proving  that  in  the 
present  situation  nothing  else  but  this  rising  could  have  the  same  effect, — ^we 
will  content  onrsehres  with  explaining  the  conditions  which  may  facilitate  its 
success. 

These  ooaditions  are  of  two  kinds :  moral  and  material. 

The  moral  consist  of  the  collectiveness,  the  unity,  and  the  universality  of 
the  effort ;  and  depend  consequently  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  support  which 
the  insurrectionary  government  will  find  in  its  spontaneous  recognition  by  free 
nations.  This  government  will  only  be  installed  by  the  insurrection  itself, — 
that  is  to  say,  by  ike  armed  people ;  and  will  make  itself  known  to  friends  and 
enemies  by  its  blows  upon  these  last.  But  before  it  can  become  a  power,  it 
must  have  been  a  party,  an  association,  a  principle ;  and  it  is  in  this  state  of 
embryo  that  the  epoch  begins  in  which  the  sympathetic  and  effective,  if  not 
the  official,  recognition  of  free  nations  is  especially  necessary  to  it.  To  sym- 
pathize  with  and  to  assist  the  party  is  to  ally  with  the  government  which  shall 
issue  from  it.  Now,  as  there  are  two  classes  and  two  sorts  of  interests  in 
Poland,  there  are  also  two  parties  in  the  Emigration :  that  of  privilege  and 
monarchy,  round  which  rallies  the  Polish  aristocracy, — ^and  that  of  democracy, 
representing  the  people,  its  aspirations  and  its  rights.  We  have  shown  above 
kow  only  from  this  last  the  insurrection  and  its  government  can  proceed,  and 
how  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  first  will  come  perforce  to  join  it, — ^the 
party  of  the  aristocracy  now  resting  all  its  hopes  and  basing  all  its  calculations 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Cabinets  of  France  and  England,  the  object  of  whose 
policy  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  restoration  of  Poland.    Li  the  choice  of 
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tiie  party  with  wliicli  hencefortli  the  different  governments  ought  to  oonncoi 
themselves  there  can  be  no  mistake.  With  the  monarchical  party,  that  of  pre- 
tenders and  diplomatists,  the  monarchical  cabinets  will  be  connected :  ^  do 
not  deplore  it.  But  to  the  democratic  party,  that  of  the  people,  of  the  national 
and  humanitarian  revolution,  to  the  party  recognized  by  the  European  Com- 
mittee, allied  with  France,  with  Italy,  with  Hungary,  with  Germany,  with 
MoldoAVallachia,  with  revolutionary  Russia, — to  that  belongs  henceforth  the 
alliance,  the  support,  the  recognition  of  republics  abeady  constituted.  Its 
Hag  has  from  the  beginning  been  carried  in  the  Emigration  by  the  Polish 
Democratic  Society,  from  whose  hands  the  country  received  it  and  adopted  it 
iu  1S46,  and  toward  which  to-day  the  Polish  people  turn  their  eyes,  to  see 
what  greeting  it  meets  with  from  the  peoples,  what  support  it  may  hope  for  in 
its  efforts.  Evei-y  mark  of  sympathy  from  America  for  the  Polish  Democracy 
is  more  than  an  encouragement ;  it  is  a  redoubling  of  strength  for  the  coining 
insurrection  of  Poland. 

Connected  with  the  moral  conditions  of  a  successful  rising  is  the  written 
and  oral,  the  public  and  private,  the  pointed  and  epistolary  propagandism  which 
must  precede  action  and  move  it  from  a  directing  centre.  It  is  upon  us  this 
task  devolves  and  to  us  that  the  disposal  of  the  material  means  necessary  for 
its  accomplishment  is  intrusted.  We  pass  then  to  the  material  conditions  of  a 
successful  rising. 

Of  these  conditions  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  Democratic  Society 
is  in  a  clear  way  of  realizing  one  of  the  principal :  the  disarming  of  a  portion  of 
the  hostile  forces  in  Poland,  through  their  defection  at  the  moment  of  action. 
Vor  this  it  has  been  only  necessary  to  revive  in  the  Russian  army  the  remem- 
brance of  the  generous  intentions  of  Pestel,  Mouravieff,  Bestujeff,  Ryleieff,  and 
Kachowski,  and  to  knit  between  the  democrats  of  the  two  countries  a  sincere 
alliance,  based  upon  the  recognition  of  common  objects  and  of  mutual  rights. 
Tills  alliance  has  been  concluded  at  London ;  a  centre  of  Russian  propagandism 
has  been  established  ;  numerous,  varied,  and  popular  writings  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  communications  opened ;  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  writings  are 
demanded,  and  new  materials  furnished,  proves  that  the  revolutionary  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  do  not  mistake  as  to  the  existence  of  the  ele- 
ments they  represent  and  the  effect  they  reckon  upon  producing. 

There  remam  for  the  preparatory  period,  perhaps  ah-eady  very  limited,  the 
gathering  of  the  refugees,  especially  of  those  who  are  most  distant  from  their 
country,  at  fixed  points  whence  they  might  be  transported  nearer  and  kept  in 
readiness  to  enter  the  couutrv  armed  at  the  first  moment  of  the  insurrection ; 
the  means  of  transport  for  them  and  also  for  those  who  must  precede  them^ 
and,  while  waiting,  their  keep  and  outfit. 

For  the  period  of  action  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  the 
arsenals  in  the  enemies'  hands  can  furnish  but  a  very  small  part,  and  that  not 
unmediately  nor  everywhere.  The  supplies  of  arms  should  be  contracted  for 
and  kept  ready  in  depots  where  they  might  be  handy  at  any  moment  foi  the 
use  of  the  insurrection. 

For  both  pci'iods  funds,  with  \rhich  the  insurrection^  notwithstanding  the 
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revolutionary  means  of  which  it  ought  to  fnakc  use,  will  probably  be  ill- 
supplied  at  the  begianiag,  bat  which,  rich  in  the  iinmeose  resources  of  the 
Nal^,  once  constituted,  it  can  easily  reimburse.  This  need  can  only  be  met 
by  the  national  credit,  the  resources  of  the  class  which  now  contains  the  genu 
of  the  future  rerolutiou  being  null,  and  the  wealthy  classes  being  interested 
not  ill  nourishing  but  in  retarding  the  insurrection,  waiting  the  country's 
restoration  from  Cabinets  which  are  disposed  to  do  nothing  for  it.  It  is  then 
for  the  States  which  would  have  a  Poland  restored  by  the  hands  of  her  own 
sons, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  only  Poland  capable  of  filling  the  part  of  protector 
and  civilizer,  to  which  she  is  called, — it  is  for  the  States,  which  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Poland,  which  believe  in  the  actual  present  existence  of  the  elements 
of  her  approaching  resurrection,  and  which  can  reckon  upon  her, — ^it  is  for 
them  from  to-day  to  open  an  account  with  her,  not  with  the  object  of  pro* 
Toking  a  rising,  which  in  every  case  is  inevitable,  but,  by  facilitating  and 
hastening  her  success,  to  ward  off  many  sufiferiiigs,  many  struggles,  and  much 
of  bloodshed  from  Poland,  and  many  mistakes  and  calamities  from  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe. 

This  is  what  the  Central  Polish  Democratic  Committee,  strong  in  its  con- 
victions and  in  the  truth  of  the  facts  here  brought  under  notice,  and  confident 
of  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  submits 
to  it,  in  witness  of  its  uubouuded  confidence  and  as  pledge  of  the  decisive  part 
which  Poland  will  take  in  the  approaching  struggle  of  the  peoples.  It  will 
believe  it  1ms  attained  its  aim,  if  in  its  relations  with  the  governments  and  witii 
the  peoples  of  £urope,  during  the  present  crisis,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  keeps  count  of  the  facts  and  assurances  contained  in  this  communication. 

On  behalf  of  the  Polish  Democratic  Societv, 

The  Polish  Central  Democratic  Committee, 

Stanislaus  "Worcell — Akthoxy  Zabicki — Leo  Zienkowicz. 
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'  Do  not  call  Palmerston  and  Kusscl  scouuikels ! ' — says  an  amiable  friend.  MTiat 
else  should  they  be  called  ? 

A  scoandrel — says  Dr  Johnson — is  a  mean  rascal ^  a  low  pefly  villain . 

In  1846  Szcla,  a  i\Tetch  conrietcd  of  unnatnral  crimes,  was  employed  by  ^^ettcrnirll 
tv  conduct  a  massacre  in  Gallicia.     Szela  was  a  low  petty  villain,  a  scoundrel. 

In  1849  the  modern  Oanls  'took'  Rome.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  nieanncsg,  the 
nscality  of  that  outrage  P    They  who  committed  it  were  scoundrels. 

In  December,  1851,  a  low  petty  villain  made  France  Ms  slave.  The  French  £mpcror 
IS  an  nndoabted  scoundrel. 

The  would-be  allies,  the  accomplices,  the  admirers,  and  the  complimentary  correspond' 
ents  of  Scoundrels  (Tzars,  'and  else*) — what  arc  they  but  scoundrels  also  :  mean  I'sscals, 
Ion  jHstty  \iUaius  ?    Scoundrel  kings  of  England ! 
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I  HE  greatest  of  our  English  Admirals,  one  of  the  first  of  onr  republican 
heroes,  Robe&t  Blake,  was  born  in  August,  1599^  at  Bridgewater, 
in  Somersetshire.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  twelre  sons  of  Humphrey 
Blake  and  Sara  his  wife,  people  of  good  family  and  as  good  repute  in  that 
locality.  Humphrey  Blake  was  a  real  old  English  merchant ;  and  in  those 
days  from  the  merchant  to  the  sea-king  needed  not  the  apprenticeship  of  many 
generations.  Adventurous  boldness  and  hardihood  in  the  one  calh'ng  was 
preparation  for  the  other. 

But  though  his  early  days  were  fed  on  ocean  stories^  Robert  Blake's  youth-- 
ful  inclinations  seem  to  have  been  toward  literature.  Brought  up  at  Bridge- 
water  Grammar  School,  he,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  aUe  to  enter 
Oxford  Uuivenity  >  and  at  Wadhara  College  is  stiU  ^own  the  portrait  of  its 
most  iUustrioiB  scholar. 

His  father  was  unfortunate.  Embarrassed  with  debts,  it  was  necessasy  thai 
his  eldest  son  should  at  least  endeavour  to  support  himself.  So  young  Bkke 
sought  to  acquire  a  fellowship  in  Merton  College ;  but  was  disappointed.  Sir 
Harry  Saville,  the  warden,  having  a  distaste  for  any  young  man  only  five  feet 
six  in  height,  whose  Puritan  principles  also  were  *  below'  the  standard. 

Blake,  however,  remained  at  College,  took  his  degree,  and  after  nine  years' 
residence  returned  home  to  his  father's  side  y  twelvemonths  later  to  buiy  him, 
and  take  upon  himself  the  responsible  position  of  head  of  the  family,  with  a 
patrimony  of  little  better  than  £200  a  year  to  provide  for  six  brothers  and  two 
sisters.    He  educated  and  provided  for  them,  and  well. 

Blake  was  already  known  for  his  republican  principles,  a  man  marked  for 
iron  will,  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  character,  and  an  austerity  beyond  his 
years.  Puritmi-persecuting  Laud,  appointed  to  the  bishoprie  of  Bath  and 
Wells  shortly  after  Blake  left  Oxford,  found  a  sturdy  opponent  in  him ;  and 
when,  in  after  years.  Laud's  master  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Blake 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field  on'  the  people's  part.  With  the  aid  of  his 
young  brother  Samuel,  he  trained  and  prepared  his  friends,  and  was  prominent 
m  every  action  in  the  West,  soon  showing  his  great  military  genius,  and  stand- 
ing forth  as  notably  as  a  man  of  business  capacity  and  of  noble  heart. 

His  first  great  act  as  a  soldier  was  the  part  he  took  under  Fiennes  in  the 
defence  of  Bristol  against  Prince  Bupert.  He  alone  came  honourably  out  of 
that  disaster.  The  Parliament  felt  his  worth,  named  him  one  of  the  Somerset 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and,  specially  in  consideration  of  his  gallantry 
at  Bristol,  appointed  him  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

After  the  fall  of  Bristol,  Prince  Maurice  swept  through  the  West  with 
20,000  men.     Lyme,  off  which  lay  a  number  of  London  merchant-vessels. 
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seemed  an  easy  prize  for  his  marauding  cavaliers  :  Lyme,  a  cluster  of  small 
cottages,  whose  land-defences  consisted  of  a  dry  ditch,  a  few  hastily-raised 
earthworks,  and  three  small  batteries.  With  five  hundred  men,  Blake  held  it 
against  all  Maurice's  most  furious  endeavours;  held  it  against  assault  and 
starvation ;  held  it  for  weeks,  till  2,000  cavaliers  lay  dead  before  it ;  and  then, 
the  fleet  bringing  succours  to  him,  sallied  out  triumphant,  to  break  through 
those  who  hemmed  him  in,  and,  wliile  they  were  retreating  from  the  little  fish- 
ing town  of  Lyme,  he  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Taunton. 

The  siege  of  Taunton  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  action  in  all  the  Par- 
liamentary war :  second  in  its  glory  neither  to  Marston-Moor  nor  Worcester. 
The  whole  of  the  Western  CJounties  was  in  Charles'  power ;  only  Blake  in 
unfortified  Taunton  kept  the  cavaliers  in  check.  That  unwallcd  town  month 
after  month  defied  the  royal  anger.  The  besiegers  fired  the  suburbs ;  the 
besieged  met  them  with  push  of  pike,  and  drove  them  back  through  the 
smoking  ruins.  Day  after  day  the  cavaliers  stormed  up  the  outer  street ;  day 
after  day  they  were  driven  back.  Bread  was  fourteen-pcnce  a  pound  when 
ihssj  offered  terms  to  the  indomitable  garrison ;  Blake  replied  that  he  had  not 
yet  eaten  his  boots.  House  by  house,  street  by  street,  the  town  was  razed  by 
camion ;  not  a  day  without  a  fire,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  houses  burning  at 
once,  and  the  few  defenders  having  to  contend  against  fire  as  well  as  an  enemy 
out-numbering  them  by  ten  to  one.  Yet  Taunton  would  not  be  won.  Blake 
held  it  till  the  new  Cromwellian  force,  the  Model  Army,  was  got  ready,  and 
Welden's  squadron  galloped  in  and  raised  the  siege.  Taunton  was  the  promise 
of  republican  victory.     Naseby  echoed  the  determination  of  Bx)bert  Blake. 

The  overthrow  at  Naseby  had  left  no  chance  for  the  Stuarts  upon  English 
soiL  Only  Knpert,  the  one  man  of  genius  in  that  deservedly  unfortunate 
family,  still  dared  to  contend  with  fortune,  if  not  on  shore,  then  upon  the  sea. 
They  called  him  a  pirate ;  but  he  little  cared  for  that.  He  made  even  the 
conquerors  at  Naseby  and  the  judges  of  the  king  look  anxiously  toward  him. 
But  they  knew  how  to  meet  his  audacity.  Blake  mtust  take  the  command. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  1649,  aged  fifty,  the  defender  of  Lyme  and  Taunton 
went  on  board  ship  as  '  General  and  Admiral  at  Sea,'  having  to  reform  naval 
abuses  as  well  as  to  put  down  Prince  Eupert. 

His  first  enterprize  was  to  blockade  Eupert  in  Kinsale,  where  so  great 
already  was  the  new  Admiral's  popular  repute  that  the  Prince's  men  deserted 
to  the  Parliamentary  Fleet,  and  victorious  Cromwell  storming  southward  from 
Dublin,  Rupert,  dreading  to  be  taken  in  his  very  hold,  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity and  escaped  to  Portugal.  Thither  Blake  pursued  him,  drove  him  from 
the  Tagus,  hunted  hun  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  twenty  months 
dispersed  his  force.  Trusted  with  full  powers  by  the  Council  of  State,  he 
tsoght  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  had  harboured  the  enemy,  to  submit 
to  his  remonstrances,  France  to  quail,  and  made  the  wide  seas  from  Kinsale  to 
the  coasts  of  Barbaiy  the  bearers  of  his  renown. 

But  a  mightier  than  Rupert  was  preparing  to  try  his  strength.  The  Dutch 
refused  to  lowci  <lioir  flae  Ijeforo  (In-  EiV-iIiMi  T^cvl  Cinvs  ,  i.»i«l  Vtm  Tiomp 
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fight ;  Tromp,  the  greatest  naval  commander  of  the  day,  came  certain  of 
victory,  came  with  superior  force,  and  was  repulsed.  Holland  and  England, 
so  challenging,  must  now  try  conclusions.  Our  Council  of  State  furnished 
their  Admiral  with  105  vessels,  carrying  39G1  guns ;  and  Tromp  prepared  to 
meet  him  with  120  sail.  It  was  to  be  a  struggle  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 
Blake's  first  business  was  to  attack  the  Dutch  herring  fleet,  the  whole  of 
which  fell  into  his  hands  off  Bockness.  The  men  of  war  which  convoyed  them 
he  took  or  sunk ;  'but  the  poor  fishers,  to  whom  the  herring  fleet  belonged,  he 
generously  sent  home  with  their  boats,  their  cargoes  untouched,  save  a  tenth 
herring,  which  he  claimed  as  a  royalty.  Tromp  came  out,  followed  him  to  tbe 
North ;  the  fleets  met,  and  were  parted  by  a  tremendous  storm.  Tromp  had 
to  run  into  Scheveling  to  refit.  Disgraced  for  his  disaster,  De  Witt  and  De 
Kuiter  superseded  him  in  the  command.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  again  to  the 
English  coast,  and  off  the  Foreland  was  encountered  and  defeated  by  filake. 
Tromp  was  reappointed ;  daring  a  winter  voyage,  he  sought  his  antagonist. 
Blake,  though  inferior  in  force,  would  not  avoid  him.  Off  the  Nase,  hard-won 
victory  remained  with  Tromp.  It  was  for  the  last  time.  Blake,  unused  to 
defeat,  tendered  his  resignation.  The  Council  would  not  hear  of  it.  They  sent 
him  only  an  addition  to  his  strength,  and  powers  to  reform  whatsoever  needed 
reformation  to  make  his  strength  efficient.  The  old  Eoman  courage  ruled 
England  then.  And  the  old  Boman  virtue.  Blake's  defeat  had  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  weakness  or  insubordination  of  his  officers.  His  own  brother, 
Benjamin,  had  been  in  fault.  Blake  broke  him  and  sent  him  on  shore. 
Meanwhile,  Van  Tromp  rode  up  and  down  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his 
mast-head,  contemptuous  of  the  English  power. 

The  defeat  off  the  Nase  was  on  the  9th  of  December,  1652 ;  on  the  6th  of 
the  next  February,  Blake  overtook  the  Dutchman  off  Cape  La-Hogue.  Three 
days  they  fought,  and  then  Tromp,  utterly  beaten,  fled.  Eighteen  men  of  war 
and  a  convoy  of  nearly  fifty  merchant  men  were  brought  into  English  harbours. 
This  was  the  great  battle  of  Portland. 

Yet  another  struggle  by  the  brave  Tromp.  Blake  was  in  the  North  when 
hasty  couriers  from  Cromwell  brought  him  word  of  Tromp,  De  Ruiter,  and  De 
Witt  in  Dover  Boads  with  120  sail.  On  the  2d  of  June,  Deane  and  Monk 
engaged  them ;  Deane  was  slain.  Darkness  parted  the  combatants.  Next 
day  they  closed  again.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight  Blake  bore  down  upon  them, 
with  victory  at  his  helm.  When  the  defeated  Hollanders  reached  home,  De 
Witt  was  bound  to  say  :  '  The  English  are  masters  both  of  us  and  of  the  seas.' 
One  more  fight  and  the  war  was  ended.  In  less  than  two  years  our  Sea-King 
and  his  comrades  had  taken  or  destroyed  seventeen  hundred  ships. 

But  Blake's  whole  career  was  a  series  of  heroic  acts.  In  1654,  hardly 
recovered  from  severe  illness  occasioned  by  his  arduous  Ufe  on  shipboard,  he 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  genersd  and  open  commission  from  Crom- 
well to  redress  English  wrongs.  From  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  from 
the  Pope  he  demanded  and  obtained  compensation  for  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  seized  and  sold  by  Rupert  in  their  dominion ;  then  he  dashed  into  the 
Bay  of  Tunis,  anchored  under  the  veir  guns  of  Goletta  and  Porto-Ferino, 
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burned  all  the  corsair  ships  in  the  harboar,  frightened  the  Sultan,  and  com- 
peUed  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  surrender  his  English  captives.  In  six  montlis 
the  princes  of  the  Mediterranean  had  learned  to  respect  the  Puritan.  He  was 
ready  to  treat  them  all  as  he  treated  the  Governor  of  Malaga.  Some  of  his 
sailors  landing  there  had  derided  the  host,  and  a  priest  had  set  a  mob  upon 
them.  Blake  demanded  the  priest ;  the  Governor  hesitated, — '  the  Church 
was  not  responsible  to  the  civil  power.'  '  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire  who  has 
the  power ;  but  if  he  be  not  on  board  the  St  George  within  three  hours,  I  will 
bum  your  city  to  the  ground.'  They  sent  him  the  man ;  he  heard  his  stoiy  as 
well  as  the  sailors' ;  decided  that  his  own  men  were  to  blame,  and  sent  back 
the  priest  unharmed. 

Blake's  hist  victory  was  in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  Spanish  Silver  Fleet 
lay  at  anchor  within  the  harbour.  He  rode  in  under  the  guns  of  tremendous 
batteries,  and,  as  at  Tunis,  burned  every  ship  in  the  harbour.  A  royalist 
writes  of  this  exploit — '  Of  all  the  desperate  attempts  that  were  ever  made 
in  the  world,  this  of  the  noble  Blake's  is  not  inferior  to  any.' 

But  Bkke's  triumphant  brow  was  sad.  His  best  beloved  brother  Humphrey, 
then  new  in  command  of  a  frigate,  had  wanted  nerve,  and  so  failed  in  his  duty. 
AH  in  the  fleet  interceded  for  him ;  Bkke's  heart  prayed  too  for  mercy.  Blake 
answered  with  the  stern  words — '  He  shall  never  be  employed  more.' 

Neither  should  he,  the  bravest  and  the  most  dutifoL  For  his  health,  after 
long  trials,  was  failing,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  cabin.  Only  one  more  work 
remained  :  a  visit  to  Salee,  where  the  Moors  were  prompt  to  swear  peace  and 
to  yield  up  to  him  their  Christian  captives;  and  then  he  sailed  for  home. 
Cromwell's  affectionate  and  admiring  letter,  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  met 
him  on  his  way.  Through  the  stormy  Biscay  waters,  every  day  he  grew  worse. 
As  he  neared  old  England,  he  inquired  often  anxiously  if  the  white  cliffs  were 
yet  in  sight.  At  last  the  Lizard  was  announced ;  the  sunny  Devon  hills  came 
into  view.  He  might  not  see  them  more.  On  the  IJthof  August,  1657, 
*  foremost  of  the  victorious  squadron,  the  St  George  rode  into  the  Sound ;  and 
just  as  it  came  into  full  view  of  the  eager  thousands  crowding  the  beach,  the 
pier  heads,  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  or  darting  in  countless  boats  over  the 
smooth  waters  between  St  Nichohis  and  the  Docks,  ready  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  hero  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  salute  him  with  a  true  English  wel- 
OQme, — ^he,  in  his  silent  cabin,  in  the  midst  of  his  lion-hearted  comrades,  now 
sobbing  like  little  children,  yielded  up  his  soul  to  God  1 ' 

On  the  4th  of  September,  they,  with  great  state,  buried  the  Sea-King  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  And  all  England  mourned  for  him,  the  gentlest,  bravest, 
and  most  duteous  of  men.  Those  were  England's  glorious  days,  her  days  of 
republican  devotion  and  of  most  royal  (real)  success.  What  followed  is  a  type 
of  our  own  time.  Charles  the  Dissolute  dragged  the  hero's  body  from  its 
grave  and  flung  it  into  a  pit  in  the  Abbey  yard.  We  too,  with  our  baseness, 
desecrate  the  grave  of  English  heroism :  this  England  where  the  bold  are  buried. 
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BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 


This  latest  work  of  the  great  French  Poet — ^his  CHASxiSEjnsNTS ' — b  not 
i^hat  some  shallow  critics  have  flippantly  pronounced  it — ^a  mere  overdose  of 
epigrams.  Rather  may  it  be  called  a  great  epic  poem,  an  epic  of  France,  of 
the  present  anarchical,  sad,  and  shameful  day,  whose  utterance  suits  the  argu- 
ment :  now  thunderous  bursts  of  indignant  holy  wrath,  now  piteous  wild  wind- 
wailings,  now  epigrammatic  flashes  of  sarcasm,  lightning-keen.  Not  Bona- 
parte, but  France  is  the  theme — ^Bonaparted  France — ^the  type  of  a  degraded 
Bge.  How  shall  the  poet  deal  with  this  ?  He  needs  the  fiercest  invective, 
the  burning  denunciation  of  a  Jeremiah,  the  taunting  irony,  the  corroding  satire 
of  a  Juvenal ;  he  needs  too  the  profoundest  pathos,  clear  and  severe  philosophy, 
and  faith  that  shall  see  beyond  the  stormy  tearful  clouds,  and  past  the  troubled 
night,  into  the  sunny  clearness  of  the  dawn.  All  this  Victor  Hugo  has ;  but 
we  marvel  not  that  the  shop-keeper  soul,  which  sometimes  inhabits  even  a  critic 
carcase,  would  soon  grow  tired  of  such  a  theme,  would  find  it  monotonous, — 
which  is  a  grave  fault  in  an  author,  but  which  may  sometimes  be  the  fault  of 
the  reader  (when  critics  read) ;  and  worse  than  all  would  find  it  a  reproach  to 
his  own  low-minded  and  unprincipled  life.  But  the  poet  himself  has  drawn 
this  kind  of  critic :  there  was  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  how  such  men  would 
receive  his  ChastUemefUs. 

A  GOOD   SHOr-KEEPER  IN   HIS   HOME. 

There  are  some  tradesmen,  priests  of  the  good  God  Shop, 
Liker  Chryseis  than  Cato  oi  Utica, 
.  Setting  the  funds  and  scrip  above  all  else, 
Who  rowing  there  on  'Change,  harpoon  in  hand, 
Else  honest  folk  though  of  a  coarsish  sort, 
Would  vote  for  Phalaris  for  their  cash-box'  sake, 
And  take  his  brass  hull  for  the  Goldru  Calf. 
They  have  voted,  and  to  morrow  will  tigaiu. 
If  anything  in  print  roam  to  their  hands, 
Their  feet  on  tne  hobs,  and  smoking  tlicir  cigars, 
Each  of  these  voters  thus  will  comtate : — 

^This  book  is  very  shocking ;  by  what  right 

Is  this  man  firm,  and  generous,  wlule  I'm  base  P 

Attacking  Bonaparte,  he  troubles  me. 

I  also  thmk  him  rascally — ^but  why 

Need  say  it  ?    Agreed  that  he  knows  neither  faith 
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Nor  law,  a  brigand  and  a  forger,  perjured  too. 
'Tis  true  his  policy  is  piracy ; 
He  has  banish'd  even  the  jud^'  substitutes ; 
He  has  cut  off  the  Orleans  Princes'  purse ; 
He  is  the  beggarliest  wretch  on  eartn : 
But  since  I  voted  for  him,  hold  your  peace ! 
To  write  'gainst  him  at  the  bottom  blameth  me : 
'Like  saying  to  me — See  how  brave  men  do ; 
A  sort  of  way  to  make  us  understand 
The  cowardice  of  our  neutrality. 
I  own  we  have  a  cord  around  our  wrists. 
What  would  you  ?    Things  on  'Change  went  ill ;  we  fear*d 
The  Red  Republic,  and  almost  the  Pijak, 
It  was  full  time  some  way  to  make  an  end. 
We  found  this  rogue  and  made  him  Emperor. 
'Tis  very  simple.    One  would  fain  avoia 
M.  Romieu's  Spectre  of  the  Jacaucrie : 
So  we  took  refuge  in  a  scoundrelism. 
Now  when  they  speak  ill  of  this  government 
It  tickles  me  too,  disagreeably. 
Reason  enough  to  lash  this  man ;  but  then 
To  insinuate  I,  a  peaceful  shopkeeper, 
Who  made  this  miscreant  Emperor,  for  fear 
Said  Yes,  and  cheer*d  him  calculatingly  ! 
Tis  damn'd  impertinent  to  tell  me  so. 
Being  so  involved  in  this  same  cowardice, 
It  irks  me  any  one  should  now  be  brave ; 
And  others'  courage  looks  like  an  affront. 

Is  the  Poet  to  be  mute  because  these  miserables  have  their  liveried  journalists 
behind  their  chairs,  to  keep,  if  possible,  all  unsavoury  reproach  from  their 
Most  Respectable  ears  ?  Must  Crime  be  uncondemncd  for  fear  of  their 
digestion  ?    In  God's  name.  No  ! — Smite  the  murderer  to  the  earth ! — 

Since  mourning  conscience  no  refnge  hath  at  all. 

Since  the  priest  before  God's  shrine,  and  the  judge  in  justice-hall 

In  aweful  ermine  clothed. 
Adore  success  as  truth,  sole  Truth  and  Law  sublime. 
And  call  it  worthier  to  share  success  with  Crime 

Than  be  with  Virtue  loathed ; 

Since  men's  souls  are  as  vile  as  prostitutes  can  be. 
Since  they  who  overthrew  bastilles  arc  dead,  or  flee 

Erom  glory's  dangerous  road  ; 
Since  abjectest  assent  to  dastardly  advice 
Heart-issuing  makes  the  many  mouths  of  cowardice 

Like  common  sewers  o'erflow'd ; 

Since  honour  lessencth  while  Cflesar  mounts  on  high ; 
Since  Paris,  0  worst  shame  !  now  heareth  but  the  cry 

Of  women  sorrow-full ; 
Since  courage  failcth  quite  before  the  foulest  stains ; 
Add  since  the  old  faubourgs^  all  trembling  iu  their  chai/t^, 

Feign  to  be  sltunber-dull ; 
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O  living  God !  my  God !  lend  to  me  of  thy  mi^bt, 
And  I,  who  am  bat  nought,  will  enter  in  nis  sight 

Within  his  palace-veree ; 
Shaking  my  verse  of  flame,  lit  at  thy  altat^M  coal, 
ly  Lord,  will  enter  there,  with  justice  in  my  soul, 

And  in  my  hand  the  scourge  ; 

And  like  a  monster-keeper,  turning  up  my  sleeve,  % 

Alone  and  terrible,  so  that  the  dead  shall  heave 

My  holy  rage  before. 
Like  those  avengers  dark,  that  fright  the  hearts  of  men. 
My  foot  shall  crush  at  once  the  wild-beast  and  his  den — 

Umpire  and  Emperor. 

Smite  his  accomplices  also  !— 

Tliis  man  had  call'd  to  him  in  the  night's  concealing  hour. 

While  sleep  did  Paris  fold. 
Certain  French  generals  the  triple  star  who  wore 

On  epaulettes  of  gold. 

Listen !  for  you  alone — ^he  said — I  draw  apart 

The  cloak  I  darkly  wear ; 
You  think  till  now  perchance  that  I  am  Bonaparte : 

My  name  is  Coward  Snare, 

To-morrow  is  a  day  of  solemn  funerals. 

It  is  the  day  of  woe.  ^ 
Yon  can  glide  noiseleslv  close  underneath  the  walls. 

As  petty  robbers  do. 

Take  you  this  crow-bar — ^it  has  been  well  tried — 

Which  from  my  cloak  I  draw ; 
And  with  its  leverage  your  hands  may  open  wide 

The  portals  of  the  Law. 

Then  hurrah !  sabres  out !  put  the  poKce  in  front ! 

On  all  lay  violent  hands  ! 
On  your  own  officers,  on  all  of  honest  wont. 

On  every  one  who  stands ; 

On  the  representatives  and  those  they  represent ; 

Let  raris  be  your  prey  ! 
And  I  will  pay  vou  well.    These  generals  consent. 

Vidocq  hatt  answer'd  nay. 

Even  the  convict  Yidocq,  that  most  rascally  of  police  agents,  had  refused. 
Now  smite  the  cowards  who  submitted ! — 

Alas !  it  is  finished :  mud,  nothingness,  black  night ! 
Above  this  gulf  wherein  our  glory  quits  the  L'ght 

Flame  up,  ye  names  accurst ! 
Maupas,  Momy,  Magnan,  Saint  Amaud,  Bonaparte! 
Bow  down  our  heads — Gomorrah  playeth  Sparta's  part  : 

Five  men  /  Jive  bandits  worst ! 

**  It  was  a  day  of  glory  for  Awstcrlitz  ;  but  he  intended  to  make  it  *  the  day  of  woe  * : 
forecasting  his  iniquity.  The  three  stars  on  the  epaulette  is  the  distinction  of  a  French 
lieutenant-general. 
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All  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  in  turn  o'ercome : 
England,  where  anciently  great  Freedom  made  her  home, 

O'ercome  by  Norman  braves ; 
Home  too  by  Alaric,  by  Mahomet  Byzauce : 
Sicily  by  three  knights ; — and  now  our  noble  France 

£y  five  base  galley-slaves. 

So  be  it !    Keien !  and  fill  men's  minds  with  deep  disgust. 
With  incense  Motre-Dame,  the  Tuileries  with  lost, 

Montmartre's  yard  with  bones.*' 
Reign !  and  this  people  tie,  fast  bind  them  all  and  each ; 
Tie  this  brave  Paris,  tie  this  France,  unto  the  breech 

Of  your  yet  smoking  guns. 

Is  it  mere  '  sound  and  fury,'  uninteresting  to  the  literary  purveyor,  impertinent 
to  their  Supplenesses — ^the  presenters  of  addresses,  offensive  to  the  nicest  ears 
of  wrong-suffering  shopmen  ? 

Such  beggars, — ^brigands  worse  than  those  of  ancient  days, — 
With  their  voracious  teeth  gnawing  the  poor  always, 

A  ruthless,  thankless  crew. 
Heartless  and  vile  whatever  the  mask  their  aspect  shrouds, — 
£xclaim — ^A  Poet !    Bah !  he's  only  in  the  clouds. 

Ay  !    And  the  thunder  too  ! 

But  all  is  not  wrath.  There  are  grand  recollections  to  rouse  the  dormant 
soul,  that  the  time  may  know  men  were  not  always  base,  truckling,  sordid, 
prudent,  and  unheroic.  Listen  again  to  the  tramp  of  the  Grand  Army, — ^not 
Napoleon's,  but  the  First  Hevolution's : 

Soldiers  of  our  Year  Two ! — 0  wars  !  O  epic  songs ! — 
Drawing  at  once  their  swords  against  all  Crowned  Wrongs, 

In  Prussian,  Austrian  bounds. 
And  against  all  the  Tyres  and  Sodoms  of  the  earth, 
And  him  the  man-hunter,  the  Tzar  o'  the  icy  North, 

Follow'd  by  all  his  hounds. 

And  against  Europe  all,  with  all  its  captains  proud, 

With  all  its  foot-soldiers  whose  might  the  plains  did  crowd. 

With  all  its  horsemen  fleet. 
All  risen  against  France,  with  many  a  hydra-head, — * 
They  sang  the  while  they  march'd,  their  spirits  without  dread. 

And  without  shoes  their  feet ! 

At  earlv  dawn,  at  eve.  South,  North,  and  everywhere. 
With  tneir  old  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  rattling  there, 

Passing  both  rock  and  flood. 
Without  or  sleep  or  rest,  foodless  and  ragg^ed  too. 
Joyous  and  proud  they  went,  and  their  snrili  trumpets  blew 

As  only  demons  could. 


*  He  Parisian  borial-gronnd  in  which  the  victims  of  the  2d  of  December  were  laid, 
half  covered  with  earth,  for  their  friends  to  recognize.  History  has  no  crowning  horror 
to  sorpass  the  acooont  of  the  scene  then  witnessed  :  the  '  dead '  heaving  under  the  feet 
of  their  tramplers,  and  '  living '  Paris  supinely  waiting  its  burial  under  the  Miscreant's 
throne. 
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Sublimest  Liberty  fill'd  evennore  thebr  thought ; 

Fleets  taken  sword  in  hand,  and  frontiers  set  at  nought,— 

So  sovereignly  they  go ; 
O  France !  on  every  day  some  prodignr  thejr  dare, — 
Ettcoonters,  combats,  shocks, — on  Amge*  side  Joubert, 

And  on  the  Rhine  MarGMBaa. 

The  vanguard  they  overcame,  the  centre  they  overthrew  ; 
In  the  snow  and  in  the  rain,  water  their  middles  to. 

On  went  they,  eter  on : 
And  one  sued  them  for  peace,  and  one  fiung  wide  his  gate  ; 
And  thrones  were  scattered  then,  like  dead  leaves, — here  of  late. 

Now  at  the  wind's  breath  gone. 

O  soldiers !  you  were  grand,  in  the  midst  of  battle-shocks. 
With  your  lightning-flashing  eyes,  and  wild  dishevePd  locks 

In  the  whirlwind  black ! 
Fierce,  ardent,  radiant,  tossing  back  vour  heads. 
Like  lions  snafling  up  the  north-wina  when  he  treads 

Upon  his  tempest  track. 

Drunken  and  madly  rapt  in  their  great  ej>ic  deeds, 
They  savour'd  all  tne  mirth  of  most  heroic  needs. 

Steel  dashing  here  and  there. 
The  winged  Marseillaise,  flying  amid  the  balls, 
The  grenades  and  the  drums,  the  bombshells  and  cymbals. 

And  thy  dear  laugh,  Kleber ! 

The  Revolution  cried — ^Die,  O  my  volunteers. 
Die  to  deliver  now  the  peoples  from  their  fears ! 

Their  answering  hands  they  raised. 
Go,  my  old  soldiers!  go,  my  beardless  generals ! 
And  Tictortf  proudly  marched  to  the  sound  of  barefoot  falls, 

Ocer  the  worlcl  amazed. 

Disheartening  and  fear  to  them  were  all  unknown. 
They  had  without  a  doubt  over  the  high  clouds  gone. 

If  their  audacitg 
In  its  Olyuipic  race  one  moment  had  look*d  hack. 
And  seen  the  Republic  point,  ocer  their  glorious  track. 

Her  finger  to  the  skg. 

Nor  only  docs  the  Poet's  glance  revert  to  former  glories.  Li  one  noble 
chapter — ^which  he  calls  Expiation — Napoleon  the  Great  wakes  in  his  tomb  to 
suffer  the  horrible  vision  of  December :  so  to  receive  his  chastisement  for  the 
ISM  BruAiairc,  when  he  too  crushed  French  liberties  and  set  the  example  to 
liis  wretched  parodist.  For  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future^  all  come 
within  the  compass  of  Victor  Hugo's  song :  a  song  most  epic-wide — ^the  epic 
of  our  disastrous,  iguominious,  and  yet  most  hopeful  age.  Not  only  wrathful 
shouts,  however  \Vr:ith  inspired  his  muse, — but  also  mournful  exile-chaunts, 
most  pathetic  episodes  of  suffering,  close  reasonings,  earnest  appeals  to  duty, 
and  high-soaring  aspirations,  have  place  in  this  great  woric.  Firm,  ever-hopeful 
aisserlion  of  the  Right  stauib  beside  the  uusparing  exi)osurc  of  the  False. 
Epigrammatic  inikcd  this  French  Poet  is  ;  but  he  is  too  artistic  to  be  frag- 
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neataiy ;  and  if  his  subject  is  monotonous  it  is  only  with  the  monotony  of 
magnificence. 

The  Poem  (truly  one  poem,  although  a  series  of  poems,  the  occupation  of 
two  long  years  of  exile)  begins  witli  a  proem  of  Night  ;  is  then  arranged  into 
seven  Books, — Society  is  saved^  Order  is  reestablished^  the  Family  is  restored, 
Relif/ion  is  glorified.  Authority  is  consecrated.  Stability  is  assured,  the  Saviours 
idHI  save  themselves  ;  and  closes  with  a  prophecy  of  Light.  We  have  space 
but  for  two  more  extiacts :  and  they  shall  be  the  closing  stanzas  of  the  Seventh 
Book  and  a  portion  of  the  glorious  psalm  with  which  the  impassioned  seer 
would  lead  us  to  the  promised  future.  That  too  may  be  called  satire  :  for  the 
downcast  eyes  of  rebuked  Evil  can  not  behold  the  radiant  beauty  of  Truth, 
though  she  stands  before  them  in  divinest  majesty  and  with  her  clearest, 
sweetest  smile,  but  see  only  a  satirical  reflection  in  the  puddle  which  attracts 
iheirgaie. 

LAST    W0BD8. 

The  human  conscience  is  dead.    Upon  its  corse 
Well  pleased  he  had  squatted  down,  amid  his  orgy's  reek : 
Then  gay,  his  eyeballs  red,  a  conqueror  sans  remorse. 
He  turn'd  him  back  and  smote  the  dead  upon  its  cheek. 

The  prostituted  judge  esteems  himself  no  worse ; 
The  priests  make  honest  men  to  shudder  more  and  more : 
Even  in  the  Potter's  Field  they  have  dug  up  the  purse ; 
And  Sibour  '  sells  the  Gfod  whom  Judas  sold  before. 

Say  they — ^The  Ctcsar  reigns  ;  the  Grod  of  armies  put 
His  choice  ou  him.     Obey,  O  people  !  ye  behold. 
Aud  while  they  singing  go,  keeping  their  hands  close  shut. 
Between  their  fingers  pass  the  pieces  of  red  gold. 

O,  while  this  beggar-wretch,  this  prince,  is  on  his  throne, 
Tliis  brigand  wlioin  the  Pope  hath  blcsb'd  in  ail  his  sin. 
This  sceptre-holding,  crowbar-handed  One, 
Charlemagne  by  the  Devil  hewn  out  of  a  Mandrin  ;  * 

O,  while  he  boasts  himself,  grinding  between  his  teeth 
lieligLous  honour,  oaths,  and  simple  virtue's  fame, 
Aud  hideously  drunk,  the  sun  of  heaven  beneath. 
While  on  our  glories  he  is  seen  to  spue  his  shame ; 

Though  public  abjectness  should  even  stoop  so  low 
As  to  adore  this  cheat,  thus  execrably  made ; 
Though  England  aud  though  even  America  also 
Say  to  the  exile — Hence !    Leave  us,  we  are  afraid ; 

Albeit  we  become  but  as  a  perish'd  leaf. 
Although  fur  Ctesai's  sake  ail  should  deny  and  fail. 
And  the  proscribed  be  driven  to  wander  in  his  grief. 
Torn  from  his  fellows,  like  a  rag  from  olT  a  nail; 


^  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
Mandrin  is  one  of  the  vilest  notorieties  of  the  French  Newgiite  Gslendar. 
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Although  the  desert,  where  God  doth  'gainst  man  protest. 
Banish  the  banish'd  ones,  leaving  no  refu^  theirs ; 
Although,  as  infamous,  and  dastard  like  the  rest. 
The  very  tomb  refuse,  reject  the  trespassers ; 

I  will  not  therefore  blench — ^but  uncomplaining  be, 
Cabn,  with  my  mef  at  heart,  disdainful  of  the  herd : 
In  my  fierce  ezue  you  shall  still  be  dear  to  me. 
My  (Jountry — ay,  my  shrine !  Freedom,  my  banner-word ! 

My  noble  comrades !  still  your  worship  I  maintain ; 
Yet  the  Republic  doth  our  oanish'd  hearts  unite ; 
I  will  more  glorifv  whate'er  their  insults  stain. 
And  throw  opproorium  on  all  of  their  delight. 

Under  the  mourner's  dust  and  ashes  I  will  be 

The  voice  exclaiming.  Woe ! — ^that  would  not  say,  'Tis  well ! 

The  while  thy  valets  show  thy  Louvre  unto  thee. 

My  fiftger  shall  point  out,  Casar  /  Ihy  eonmci  cell. 

Before  their  treacheries,  before  their  humbled  heads. 
Indignant  but  serene,  with  folded  arms  I  pass  : 
0  sad  fidelity  for  things  which  are  the  dead's. 
Be  thou  my  force,  my  joy,  be  thou  my  pillar  of  brass ! 

Yes !  while  he  shall  be  there,  let  him  yield  or  persevere, 

0  France !  belov6d  France  !  for  whom  we  weep  always, 

1  will  not  see  again  thy  land  so  sadly  dear. 

The  tomb  of  all  my  sires,  the  nest  of  love's  young  days. 

I  will  not  see  again,  alas  !  thy  shore  so  rich : 
All  but  my  duty,  France  !  I  banish  from  my  sight : 
Among  the  few  approved  my  distant  tent  I  pitch ; 
/  will  remain  proscribed, — I  would  remain  upright. 

Hard  exile  I  accept,  had  it  nor  end  nor  term ; 
Nor  do  I  seek  to  xnow,  nor  have  I  thought  or  fear. 
If  ^ome  one  has  succumb'd  whom  we  believed  more  firm. 
How  many  have  gone  back  who  should  have  bided  here. 

Be  there  a  thousand,  I  am  one  ;  or  if  our  strength 
Have  but  one  hundred  left,  Sylla  is  braved  by  me  ; 
If  only  ten  continue,  I  will  be  the  tenth  ; 
And  if  but  one  remain,  I  then  that  one  will  be, 

LIGHT. 

Let  us  not  doubt,  but  trust !  the  end  is  mystenr. 
Bide  we  !    Of  Nero-kings  as  of  the  panther  He, 

Our  God,  can  break  the  teeth. 
God  trieth  us,  my  friends !    Let  us  have  faith  and  calm, 
And  work !     0  desert  sands  !  hath  not  God  sown  the  palm 

Your  fiery  dust  beneath  ? 

Because  he  doth  not  end  his  work  even  when  we  list. 
But  gives  Home  to  the  Driest,  and  to  the  Jesuit  Christ, 
And  to  the  knave  tne  true. 
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Should  we  despair  ?    Of  Him,  the  Just  in  veiy  deed  ? 
Ko !  no ! — He  only  knows  the  name  of  every  seed 
He  /or  his  harvest  threw. 

Is  not  all  certainty  within  his  vision  furPd  P 

From  the  nadir  to  the  zenith  God  doth  fiU  our  world. 

We  are  but  scholars  here. 
Our  wisdom  unto  his  is  errant  foolishness ; 
And  is  it  not  first  with  him  light  hath  its  luminousness. 

And  the  dark  can  disappear  P 

Doth  he  not  see  the  snake  trailing  on  belly  round  P 

Doth  not  his  glance  pierce  down,  to  their  roots  deep  underground, 

Pelion  and  Atlas  through  ? 
Knows  he  not,  stork !  the  hour  thy  migratings  begin  P 
Knows  he  not,  tiger !  both  thy  goings  out  and  in  P 

Thy  den,  0  Bon,  too  P  ^ 

Answer,  0  swallow !  and  thou,  eagle  on  sounding  wing ! 
Speak : — ^Have  you  nests  of  which  the  Eternal  Imows  no  thing  P 

Stag !  canst  thou  from  him  flee  P 
Seest  thou  not,  0  fox !  his  eyes  among  the  brake  P 
Wolf  !  when  at  night  thou  feeVst  some  blade  of  grass  to  qudkey 

Sayest  thou  not,  'Tis  He  ? 

Since  he  knows  all  of  that,  since  he  can  everything. 
Since /^(Mii  the  cause  his  hands  the  vast  effects  can  bring. 

Like  fruit  from  the  kernel-stone. 
Since  in  the  apple  he  knows  when  to  house  the  worm. 
And  how  strong  marble  columns  shall  be  by  the  storm 

In  one  short  night  o'erthrown ; 

Since  he  the  bellowing  ocean  lashes  with  his  wind. 
Since  he  alone  is  the  Seeing,  and  man  so  wholly  blind. 

Since  he  is  midst  of  aU, 
Since  his  arm  bears  us  up,  and  when  he  passeth  by 
The  comet  trembleth,  as  tie  flax  that  tremblingly 

Into  the  flames  doth  fall; 

Since  the  obscurest  night  knows  him,  since  even  the  dark 
Sees  him,  at  his  good  pleasure,  save  the  foundering  bark. 

Why  should  we  doubtful  be  P 
We  who,  firm,  pure,  and  proud,  in  our  worst  agonies. 
Remain  upright  before  all  of  their  tyrannies, 

Keepmg  for  Him  our  knee. 

Think  also,  though  our  days  are  days  of  bitterness. 
When  we  stretch  through  this  fog  our  arms  we  feel  no  less 

The  hand  that  guides  the  day  ; 
And  when,  bow*d  down,  we  tread  the  martyr^  vale  of  death. 
We  hear  behind  us  one  whose  cheering  whisper  saith — 

Be  sure  this  is  the  way. 

The  future,  0  proscribed !  is  ours.    Great  Liberty, 
Glory,  and  Peace,  come  back  in  cars  of  victory 
On  thundering  axletrees ; 
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This  Crime,  triumphant  now,  passeth  like  smoke  awhj, — 
A  passing  smoke,  a  lie.    So  he  may  boldly  say 
Who  the  high  heaven  sees. 

Fiercer  the  Cssars  are  than  waves  with  foamy  mane. 
But  God  saith — ^Through  their  nostrils  I  will  put  my  rein. 

And  in  their  moutns  a  bit ; 
And  I  will  lead  them,  yield  they  or  resist. 
Them,  their  buffoons,  their  flute-players,  as  I  list, 

To  the  shades  where  phantoms  sit. 

God  saitb,  and  the  granite  base  whereon  they  stand  so  well 
Crumblcth  away,  and,  lo  !  they  disappear  pcii-mell. 

Their  fortunes  falling  through. 
North  wind !  North  wind !  that  comest  to  beat  against  our  doors^ 
O  tell  us,  is  it  thou  scatterest  these  emperors  ? 

Where  hast  thou  flung  them  to  ? 


Yes  !  I  declare  to  you,  I  repeat  what  I  proclaim, 

As  the  clarion  echoes  back  the  trumpet's  loud  acclaim. 

Peace  cometh  unto  all. 
Freedom,  no  serfs  remain,  no  proletarians :  Worth 
Smileth  divinely.     O  thou  heaven  upon  earth, 

O  love  majestical. 

•  •••••• 

And  we  who  shall  be  dead,  perhaps  in  bamshment. 
Martyrs,  while  those  we  loved  live  masterless,  content. 

Under  the  tree  whose  blooms. 
Hanging  almost  in  heaven,  fill  earth  vrith  love's  ripe  fruit,- 
JFe  icill  perhaps  tcake  up^  to  kiss  its  blessed  root, 

There  low  dotcn  in  our  tombs. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Cl^om  March  22jk/  to  April  ^iud.) 


WHIG   WAR. 

'  Her  Majesty's'  declaration  of  w^ar  contains  two  lies  : — 1,  That  the  Tear 
'in  the  first  instance  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  from  her 
Majesty's  Ambassador'  his  real  views  upon  Turkey ;  2,  That  *  her  Majesty's 
just  expectations  were  disappointed'  by  the  Tzar's  conduct.  There  are  several 
other  quibbles  and  evasive  and  misleading  statements  in  the  declaration,  but 
these  are  direct  lies  :  the  published  correspondence  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
and  our  Government  showing  plainly  that  the  Tzar  was  perfectly  frank  and 
that  her  Majesty  expected  precisely  what  he  did. 
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War  beiug  declared,  it  is  well  to  prepare  for  action.  So  a  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  is  appointed  for  April  26th ;  while  Napier  orders  his 
'  lads'  to  '  sharpen  cutlasses/  and  Dundas  will '  take  or  bum  or  destroy  every- 
thing  Russian.'  Our  eating  fish  to  the  glory  of  Aknighty  (rod  on  the  26th 
will  doubtless  help  the  taming  of  the  Tzar ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  rehearse 
betimes  a  little  self-abasement.  The  26th  is  not  the  only  day  appointed  for 
our  humiliation  by  the  betrayers  of  England  and  of  Turkey.  Sharpening  cut- 
lasses is  good ;  but  sharpening  wits  at  home  would  be  good  also :  then  we 
might  know  for  wliat  to  pray  and  how  to  make  our  prayer  effectual. 

Bat  what  of  the  war  ?  It  is  coming.  Napier's  fleet  has  taken  some  prizes ; 
Dundaa  kept  his  out  of  the  wind,  while  the  Ilussians  came  out  and  did  what 
they  wanted.  The^  Russians  have  crossed  the  Danube ;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is  on  his  way,  attending  the  wedding  of  Young  Austria ;  General  St 
Amaud  is  somewhere ;  and  our  soldiers  are  garrisoning  Constantinople  to  keep 
down  ih  Turks.    Every  way  the  '  war'  is  being  Aberdeened. 

About  Greece  the  English  press,  from  the  Thunderer  to  the  Tap-Tub ,  is  most 
gr^rioiisly  at  fault.  How  the  Greeks  can  think  of  *  rising  so  inopportunely,* 
—everybody  sagely  exclaims.  Is  it  inopportune  for  the  Greeks,  who,  be  it 
spoken  to  their  credit,  are  not  content  with  a  Palmerston  nationality  ?  Or  is 
it  only  inopportune  for  Europe — say,  rather,  the  European  Courts  ?  Where- 
fore our  Ambassador  regards  with  '  indignation  and  reprobation*  the  conduct 
of  Greece,  and  all  Greek  subjects  are  ordered  out  of  Constantinople,  and  Eng- 
lish soliiiers  will  keep  down  tlic  Greeks  also. 

And  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  are  to  be  kept  down.  Only  say  how. 
Even  the  Timet  is  forced  to  own  that  *  the  Republican  party  (in  Italy)  has 
attained  a  system  of  communication  that  bafSes  all  authority,'  and  that  '  it  is 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  Austria  to  extinguish  the  feeling  of  nationality.* 

A  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  is  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
—to  protect  German  '  neutrality' ;  while  Austria  is  advancing  or  has  advanced 
into  Servia,  to  occupy  that  province— of  course  only  provisionally. 

And  sOy  after  all,  our  armies  have  only  gone  to  Turkey  to  assist  at  the 
cutting  up.  We  are  only  about  to  complete  the  bargain  of  last  year.  But 
shall  we  get  even  the  price  our  traitors  contracted  for?  Candia  perhaps. 
But  Egypt  ?  What  share  is  to  fall  to  our  good  ally  Napoleon  P  The  conven- 
tion between  'Erance'  and  'England*  binds  both  powers  to  perfect  dis- 
interestedness and  good  faith :  therefore  we  may  look  out  for  perfidy  and 
selfish  grasping. 

Biit  Englishmen  do  not  like  looking  out ;  it  is  so  much  more  practical  to 
tumble  into  disaster  unawares.  And  Urquhart,  who  is  right  as  regards  the 
treason  of  our  Ministers,  plays  Cassandra  quite  in  the  classical  style  :  a 
prophet  laughed  at  by  knowing  Manchester,  which  has  John  Bright  for  repre- 
sentative. Urqnhart's  torchlight  meeting  at  Stafford  (where  a  resolution  was 
passed  for  the  impeachment  of  Ministers)  may  be  notwithstanding  the  first 
gleam  to  light  u^  out  of  the  dense  fog  of  Whiggism.  Again  we  say  let  there 
be  a  League  to  compel  the  carrying  the  war  out  to  an  honest  end.  With  our 
present  rulers  we  are  only  drifting  to  a  roinons  dishonour. 
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But  the  victories  in  the  Baltic :  quite  sure  in  return  for  all  the  fast  piajen 
on  the  26th  P  Quite  sure.  Already  Nicholas  prepares  for  the  worst,  sinking 
rocks  at  harbour  entrances,  taking  up  buoys,  darkening  lighthouses,  and  re- 
moying  the  royal  family  to  Moscow,  en  route  to  Constantinople  (the  '  City  of 
the  Tzars'),  leaving  Petersburg  for  Napier.  Winter  will  make  it  Russian 
again ;  and  leave  Russia  winner  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  in  spite 
of  our  bad  teeth,  unless  we  dare  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  barbarian's  heart  with 
the  good  sword  of  Poland.  That  is  our  only  true  policy.  Upon  that  Eng- 
land should  speak  out  and  force  her  unwilling  Government.  But,  thank  God, 
the  only  hope  of  civilized  Europe  rests  upon  something  surer  than  the  action 
of  that  slow  brute  the  English  Public :  Poland,  whether  we  will  or  not,  is 
preparing  for  the  struggle,  Italy  and  Hungary  will  follow,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  neutralities  and  bargains,  and  treacheries  and  cowardices,  the  Turkish 
war  will  become  European,  and  the  map  of  Europe  have  to  be  remade. 

COURT  CALENDAR.— The  Queen  of  Spain  has  created  the  Virgin  Mary 
a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  walking  after  dinner,  rather  tipsy,  in  his  garden  ('his 
custom  of  an  afternoon'),  was  struck  in  the  face  by  one  of  the  trees,  had  his 
left  eye  blacked,  was  knocked  down  and  seriously  damaged. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  died  on  the  26th  of  March  from  the  effects  of  a  wound 
inflicted  on  the  previous  evening  in  a  low  tavern  by  a  soldier  with  whom  he 
had  quarreled.  The  Duke  was  thirty-one  years  of  age :  too  old  for  a  tyrant. 
His  Duchy  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege  since  ]  841.  A  babe  of  six  years  old 
succeeds  him. 

PARLIAMENTARY.— The  Reform  Bill  is  abandoned :  Lord  John  Rusael's 
emotion  on  such  apathetic  occasion  so  great  that  the  House  was  almost 
moved  to  tears.  The  Timet  looks  upon  this  abandonment  of  so  important  a 
measure  as  an  act  of  heroism  and  self-sacriflce  (considering  Lord  John's 
enthusiastic  reforming  nature)  far  exceeding  any  service  of  his  political  life. 

There  have  been  four  meetings  on  Reform  in  Parliament  since  Lord  John 
introduced  his  measure.  Says  the  Times  and  very  justly — '  They  have  all  been 
of  the  tamest  and  most  common-place  description.'  Who  then  need  refrain 
from  praising  the  tamest  Minister  for  abandoning  the  most  common-place  of 
measures  P  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  thinks  it  is  because  the  public  mind  is  too 
weak  to  take  in  two  objects  at  one  moment.  The  public  mind,  then,  is  better 
represented  than  we  had  thought,  by  Mr  Herbert  and  his  fellows. 

Mr  Nigel  Kingscote  and  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Maxwell,  two  of  our  representatives^ 
have  paired  off  to  the  East  to  fight  the  Russians.  Meanwhile  the  representa- 
tion is  vacant :  which  is  not  a  novelty.     . 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  '  Honble  House' — as  Members  call  it 
after  dinner — ^to  render  Trades-Unions  illegal,  under  cover  of  regulating 
Friendly  Societies ;  and  the  House  has  refused  to  allow  towns  to  establish 
their  own  free  libraries  and  museums. 

The  Timeg  rebukes  the  Commons  for  even  considering  a  bill  to  prevent 
stocking  weavers  from  being  robbed  by  their  masters,  under  pretence  of  rent 
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for  frames.  Any  such  interference  is  against  Free  Trade,  and  '  we  liave  only 
to  follow  out  the  principle'  to  come  at  last  to  '  Mormomsm,  Poorieiism,  St 
Simonism,  Proadhonism,  and  polygamy.' 

In  one  night  the  House  of  Commons  talked  twenty-nine  columns  of  the 
Times,  4,525  lines— or  one  line  of  1,000  feet  in  length.  The  270,000  types 
composing  the  report  would,  set  end  to  end,  reach  as  high  as  the  Himalaya. 

THE  LABOUR  PARLIAMENT  (of  some  forty  delegates  from  London, 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Exeter,  Newcastle,  and  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Torkshire)  has  put  out  its  programme,  appointed  its  executiye  committee,  and 
adjourned.  A  labour  fund  is  to  be  raised  by  a  weekly  levy  on  wages,  and 
applied  to  the  support  of  men  on  strike,  to  the  purchase  of  one  million  acres  of 
kutd,  to  purchasing  or  building  cooperative  stores,  model  lodging  houses,  &c., 
and  to  the  establishment  of  life  assurances  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers. 
The  following  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Executive  : — 

'  Fellow-workers  1 — For  every  pound  you  allow  us  to  invest  in  organizing  onr  move- 
ment we  promise  you  a  hundred  in  return.  Subscribe  I  subscribe  1  subscribe  1  Send 
OS  up  your  ftmds.     ...  • 

'  Joseph  Hogg,  James  Finlen,  John  Williams,  George  Harrison,  Abraham  Robinson, 
— Executive  Committee  ;  Ernest  Jones, — Honorary  Member* 

An  excellent  investment  that,  if  sure,  and  might  obviate  the  necessity  of  Mr 
Fetzler's  ten  millions  emigrating  on  a  given  day.    O  Earnest  Jones ! 

MISCELLANEOUS.— From  odd  items  we  pick  these : 

The  Tzar  has  confiscated  the  Petersburg  efifects  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
for  which  the  Times  calls  him  an  '  imperial  housebreaker'  and  '  a  pickpocket' : 
telling  truth  for  once.    Emperors  and  thieves  at  par ! 

Two  war-steamers  manufactured  for  Russia  and  some  large  amount  of  powder 
for  the  same  have  been  seized  and  very  properly  confiscated  (not  in  the  name 
of  Free  Trade)  by  the  authorities ;  and  Mr  Bemal  Osborne,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, has  acquitted  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  the  contractors,  of  any  intentional 
fraud  in  supplying  the  army  with  hay  unfit  for  use.    Packed  juries ! 

Prince  Czartoryski  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart's  Literary  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Aristocratic  Poland  have  had  a  dinner  instead  of  their  annual 
dance.    The  dinner  '  was  unusually  good  even  for  the  London  Tavern.' 

The  Republican  Poles  and  Italians  (Manin  and  Pianciani  speaking  for  the 
latter)  have  denied  the  possibility  of  any  transaction  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Tzar  Napoleon.    Poland  and  Italy  will  not  ask  leave  of  the  Cabinets. 

Graribaldi  has  been  visiting  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  going  there  for  coals  in  his 
ship,  the  Chmmontoeallk,  bound  from  Baltimore  to  Genoa.  Mr  Joseph  Cowen, 
junior,  and  the  Ty^^^ide  friends  of  European  Freedom,  took  the  opportunity 
to  present  him  with  a  sword,  a  telescope,  and  an  address  of  sympathy. 

The  protest  of  3,000  clergymen  of  Massachusets  against  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  Nebraska  territory  has  not  been  received  by  the  Senate— one 
dissentient  voice  being  sufficient  for  its  exclusion.    Free  America  1 

Gold  has  been  found  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  Africa;  the  Japanese  are  open- 
ing their  ports  'to  all  nations';  and  China  is  being  un-Tartared  and  Christianized. 
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THE  'MAUDLIN  PICKLE.' 


Head  this  in  your  market-places  and  in  your  chambers  on  the  29th  of  May ; 
and  let  Englishmen  know  for  what  the  Commonwealth  was  overthrown.  Bead 
this  extract  from  Pepys'  Diary  : 

*  Pierce  do  tell  me,  amongst  other  news,  the  late  frolic  and  debauchery  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  and  Bnckhorst  running  up  and  down  all  the  night,  almost  naked,  through  the 
streets :  and  at  last  fighting,  and  being  beat  by  the  watch  and  clapped  up  all  night ;  and 
how  the  king  takes  their  parts ;  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid  the  con- 
stable by  the  heels  to  answer  it  next  sessions ;  which  is  a  horrid  shame.  Also  how  the 
king  and  these  gentlemen  did  make  the  fiddlers  of  Thetford,  this  last  progress,  to  sing 
them  all  the  obscene  songs  they  could  think  of.  That  the  king  was  drunk  at  Saxam 
with  Sedley,  Buckhurst,  &c.  the  night  that  my  Lord  Arlington  came  thither,  and  would 
not  give  him  audience,  or  could  not :  which  js  true,  for  it  was  the  night  that  I  was  there 
and  saw  the  king  go  up  to  his  chamber,  and  was  told  that  the  king  had  been  drinking. 
He  teUs  me  that  the  king  and  my  Lady  Castlemaine  are  quite  broke  of,  and  she  is  gone 
away,  and  is  with  child,  and  swears  the  king  shall  own  it ;  and  she  will  have  it  christened 
in  the  chapel  at  White  Hall  so,  aud  owned  for  the  kingS,  as  other  kings  have  done ;  or 
she  will  bring  it  into  White  Hall  gallery,  and  dash  the  brains  of  it  out  before  the  king's 
fiice.  He  tdls  me  that  the  king  and  court  were  never  in  the  world  so  bad  as  they  are 
now,  for  gaming,  swearing,  women,  and  drinking,  and  the  most  abominable  vices  that 
ever  were  in  the  world ;  so  that  all  must  come  to  nought. 

*  They  came  to  Sir  6.  Carteret's  house  at  Cranbourne,  ond  there  were  entertained,  and 
all  made  drunk  ;  and  being  all  drunk,  Armercr  did  come  to  the  king,  and  swore  to  him 
by  God,  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you  arc  not  so  kind  to  the  duke  of  York  of  late  as  you  used  to 
be."~"  Not  I  ?  "  says  the  king.  "  Why  so  ?  "— "  Why,"  says  he,  "  if  you  are,  let  n» 
drink  his  health." — "  Why,  let  us,"  says  the  king.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  drank 
it ;  and  having  done,  the  king  bejran  to  drink  it.  "  Nay,  sir,"  says  Amicrer,  "  by  God 
you  must  do  it  on  your  kuees."  So  he  did,  and  then  all  the  compiny :  and  having  done 
it,  all  fell  a-crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudlin  and  kissing  one  another :  the  king  the  duke 
of  York, — aud  the  duke  of  York  the  king ;  and  in  such  a  maudliu  pickle  as  never  people 
were :  aud  so  passed  the  day.' 

This  is  the  beast  that  slew  the  martyrs  for  English  liberty,  cutting  out  their 
bowels  while  they  were  yet  alive.  This  is  Ihe  gracions  prince  that  dug  the 
bodies  of  Blake  and  Cromwell's  old  mother  out  of  their  graves.  Go  to  church 
and  thank  God  for  the  '  unspeakable  mercy'  of  the  Restoration ! 

COLLECT  POR  THE   DAY. 

'  O  Lor^  God  of  our  salvation,  who  hast  been  exceedingly  gracious  unto  this  laud, 
and  by  thy  miraculous  providence  didst  deliver  us  out  of  our  miserable  confusions,  by 
restoring  to  us,  and  to  his  own  just  and  undoubted  Rights,  our  then  most  gracious 
Sovereign  Lord,  King  Charles  the  Second,  notwithstanding  all  the  power  and  malice  of 
his  enemies  ;  aud,  by  placing  him  on  the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms,  didst  restore  also 
•nto  us  the  publick  aud  free  profeisiou  of  thy  true  Religion  and  Worship,  together  with 
«ur  former  Peace  and  Prosperity,  to  the  ifreat  comfort  and  joy  of  our  hearts,*  &c 
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NATIONALITY. 


[hen  Curias  DentatuB  in  his  second  consulship  vtaa  holding  a  levj 
preparatory  to  meeting  Fyrrhus  in  the  field,  and  a  momentarj 
hesitation  about  enlistment  was  manifest  among  the  people,  he 
ordered  the  name  of  a  tribe  to  be  taken  by  lot,  and  then  the  name  of  one  of 
its  members,  also  drawn  by  lot,  to  be  called.  The  man  thus  summoned  not 
appearing,  Curius  directed  his  property  to  be  seized  and  publicly  sold,  and  on 
the  delinquent's  hastening  forward  to  appeal  to  the  Tribunes  against  the 
Consul,  the  latter  commanded  him  also  to  be  sold,  declaring  that  the  Common- 
wealth had  no  need  of  a  citizen  who  would  not  perform  his  duty  of  citizenship. 

The  Roman  understood  the  meaning  of  patriotism :  the  duty  of  the  individual 
to  the  Nation. 

In  our  day  a  man  flings  off  his  country  a$  if  it  was  an  old  shoe,  with  as 
little  conscience  as  if  in  the  first  instance  he  had  chosen  it  for  a  mere  whim 
and  now  might  discard  it  at  his  caprice. 

Thomas  Francis  Meagher  renounces  '  his  allegiance  to  the  Qi^een  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  whom  he  is  now  a  subject' ;  Kossta,  Hungarian-bom,  is 
protected  by  America  on  account  of  his  supposed  right  of  American  citizen- 
ship ;  Lord  Brougham  petitions  the  French  authorities  to  make  a  Frenchman 
of  him  and  not  a  whit  less  English ;  Messrs  Sturgeon  cheat  their  country  as 
they  would  not  venture  to  cheat  a  Yankee  private  customer ;  powder  is  sup- 
plied to  Bussia,  war  steamers  are  built  for  Russia,  by  English  traders ;  and 
'free  trade,'  'peace,'  and  the  individual  right  of  voluntary  action,  are  all 
appealed  to  for  the  disregard  of  patriotic  duty. 

Is  the  duty  to  one's  country  to  be  so  shirked  P  Is  there  any  such  thing  as 
duty?  should  rather  be  the  question.  If  there  is  duty,  how  shall  it  be 
diownP 

Did  Meagher  really  owe  allegiance  to  the  Queett  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ?  We  trow  not.  But  owing  none,  there  was  nothing  to  renounce.  He 
did  owe  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Say  Ireland  only.  Upon 
what  ground  P  Simply  that  he  was  an  Irishman  bom  and  bred.  He  was  the 
growth  of  Ireland.  He  belonged  to  Ireland.  My  country  is  not  the  country 
belonging  to  me,  but  the  country  to  which  I  belong.  If  Meagher  ever  owed 
allegiance  to  Ireland  it  was  on  this  ground,  not  at  all  a  matter  of  his  own 
choice,  but  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  at  his  birth.  Bom  Irish  he  will  die 
Irish,  whatever  he  may  call  himself.  He  may  be  dutiful  or  undutiful :  an  Irish 
patriot  or  an  Irish  rebel  (for  the  only  real  rebellion  is  treason  against  one's 
country)  :  but  he  will  never  be  an  American.  Even  slave-souled  John  Mitchel 
can  not  manage  that. 
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Kossta  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he  was  Hungarian.  He  denied  only 
the  right  of  Austria  or  of  an  Austrian  tyrant  over  Hungary.  He,  the  Hun- 
garian, in  his  duty  to  Hungary,  was  at  war  with  the  Austrian  usurper.  He 
pretended  not  to  claim  American  citizenship  as  an  escape  from  his  Austrian 
allegiance.  He  claimed  the  help  of  the  stranger  who  had  no  rights  over  him, 
against  an  enemy  who  would  usurp  a  right  over  him.  Captain  Ingraham's 
ground  of  American  citizenship  was  untenable.  Kossta  could  not  be  an 
American  citizen,  though  the  whole  Union  should  acclaim  him.  He  b  Kossta 
the  Hungarian.  Bom  and  to  die  Hungarian.  On  the  ground  of  humanity, 
stepping  between  the  tyrant  and  his  victim,  America  had  right  of  interference. 
No  pretence  of  citizenship  was  needed  to  justify  that.  No  claim  of  citizen- 
ship could  justify  it. 

If  theit*  is  such  a  thing  as  duty,  how  shall  it  be  shown  ?  The  highest  duty 
is  the  duty  to  Humanity.  But  how  accomplish  that  duty  if  you  neglect  those 
very  organizations  of  Humanity  which  are  the  means  of  dutifulness  ?  If  a  man 
neglects  his  duty  to  his  Family,  he  is  neglecting  the  Nation  of  which  that 
Family  is  a  component  part.  If  he  neglects  his  duty  to  that  larger  family — his 
Nation,  he  neglects  the  ^orld  of  which  the  Nation  is  a  part.  Acknowledge 
duty,  and  you  can  no  more  throw  out  of  view  the  Country  than  you  can  throw 
off  Family  or  Humanity.  You  may  as  well  neglect  one  as  the  other,  and  all 
as  one. 

True,  there  are  what  seem  exceptional  cases :  cases  in  which  the  Family  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  Country,  the  Country  forsaken  for  Humanity.  Wherever  the 
higher  right,  the  more  important  duty,  there,  if  rights  and  duties  '  clash,*  is 
the  man  bound. 

My  first  duty  is  to  my  own  nature  :  to  perfect  that.  For  what  ?  Merely 
for  my  own  sake  ?  Are  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  this  globe  and  all  that  it 
contains, — are  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  all  powers  of  past  and  present,  but 
my  servants,  to  perfect  ite  ?  Am  I  God  then,  to  be  so  self-suffinent  ?  Esther 
is  my  nature  to  be  perfected  that  I  may  be  the  abler  servant  of  God,  aud  of 
God*s  Humanity,  through  which  alone  I  can  render  service  to  Him.  So  soon 
as  I  am  able  to  serve  I  am  bound  to  serve.  My  Family  are  there  nest  to  me 
for  my  first  service.  Not  because,  they  arc  mine,  my  possession, — but  booaiisc 
I  am  theirs,  in  virtue  of  having  power  to  serve  them,  the  nearest  part  of  Gods 
Humanity.  Through  them  I  ser\x  my  Country ; — through  my  Country  the 
human  family — that  country  of  countries. 

Some  day  may  corae  in  which  my  duty  may  no  longer  be  to  train  up  the 
young  citizens  for  the  State,  some  day  in  which  the  happy  home-life  I  offer  as 
the  best  worth  with  which  I  can  serve  and  example  my  Country  may  no  longer 
be  best  service.  There  is  war  upon  our  borders,  and  whoso  can  bear  arms 
must  leave  wife  and  children,  to  drive  back  the  invader.  If  I  stay  at  home, 
who  will  not  call  rae  traitor  P  The  universal  conscience  answers.  The  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  Every  tongue  brands  me  as  a  traitor.  How 
so,  if  my  Country  has  not  a  right  to  my  devotion  P 

But  suppose  the  Country  is  an  ag^cssor,  the  war  unjust  ?  The  Country,- 
blinded  with  passion,  depraved  by  lu3t  of  gain,  still  claims  mc  as  its  soldier. 
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As  my  duty  to  my  Family  is  but  a  part  of  duty  to  my  Country,  so  duty  to  my 
'  Country  is  but  a  part  of  duty  toward  Humanity.  The  unjust  war  is  a  wrong 
to  Humanity.  Not  that  I  am  less  dutiful  to  my  Country,  but  that  the  higher 
duty  is  to  Humanity.  Nay,  is  not  my  refusal  to  take  part  in  that  great  wrong 
the  best  service  I  can  render  even  to  my  Country  P  Are  there  not  times  in 
which  such  *  rebellion'  is  a  duty  ? 

When  the  American  Legislature  orders  its  subjects  to  kidnap  men,  to  be 
guilty  of  the  highest  of  all  crimes  and  treasons,  then  to  rebel  against  that 
order  becomes  the  duty  of  every  honest  citizen.  It  can  never  be  any  man's 
duty  to  do  wrong.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  Truth  and  Ihe  realization  of  Truth — 
wMch  is  Bight — ^that  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  Family,  duty  to  my  Country,  duty 
to  my  generation,  duty  unto  the  human  future. 

for  such  honest  and  right  rebellion  my  Country  may  cast  me  out.  What 
then  ?  Let  me  serve  my  Country  even  against  its  wilL  I  may  influence  it 
even  from  without.  My  Country  may  hinder  me'from  fulfilling  a  citizen's 
duty ;  it  can  not  absolve  me  from  the  duty,  it  can  not  hinder  continual  attempt. 
The  natural  tie  between  us  can  not  be  severed.  As  to  some  tyranny  which  is 
not  the  Country,  that  is  altogether  beyond  the  question.  Kossta  was  not 
exiled  by  his  country,  but  by  the  Austrian.  Meagher  never  believed  that 
Ireland  exiled  him.  Why  then  did  he  break  with  Ireland  ?  It  is  only  poor 
piratical  Paul  Jones  that  quarrels  with  his  country  for  some  private  pique. 

Is  an  adopted  home  then  impossible  ?  *It  can  never  be  more  than  secondary. 
Say  that  Meagher,  driven  from  Ireland,  taking  refuge  in  America,  seeks  as  an 
American  citizen  to  serve  Humanity,  having  no  opportunity  now  of  acting  as 
an  Irish  citizen.  The  no  opportunity  now  is  his  only  justification.  In  some 
few  years  perhaps  Ireland  would  recall  him,  will  demand  back  her  citizen 
and  his  service.  Has  he  the  right  of  renouncing  Ireland  ?  Can  he  be  citizen 
of  two  lands  at  once,  like  clever  Lord  Brougham?  And  the  two  lands 
perhaps  at  war. 

Sentence  of  exile,  residence  however  long  in  the  place  of  refuge,  laws  of 
naturalization :  none  of  these  things  can  overthrow^the  natural  right  or  destroy 
the  law  of  duty.    Men  may  pass  laws ;  but  the  law  of  God  remains  unaltered. 

The  emigrants  who  would  found  a  new  nation  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
English  colonies  are  English.  But  the  Colony  grows  into  the  Nation  as  the 
child  into  the  man.  It  has  thenceforth  its  own  character,  its  own  ideal  of  life, 
its  own  nationality.  It  does  not  renounce  the  parent  nationality ;  it  outgrows 
it.  But  '  America  renounced  it.'  True !  So  sometimes  by  ill-conduct  the 
father  drives  out  the  boy  from  home.  That  is  not  the  natural  course.  Nor  is 
it  good.    The  boy  is  not  a  man  therefore.    America  suffers  for  its  prematurity. 

But  free-traders,  peacemen,  and  voluntaryists,  object  to  our  doctrine.  The 
assertion  of  the  individual  right  is  all-sufficient  for  them.  Let  us  see  where 
this  supremacy  of  the  individual  woidd  lead  us. 

Trade  is,  properly  speaking,  the  exchange  of  the  world's  material  wealth. 
That  can  not  b^  too  free.  Clearly  though,  the  freedom  is  for  ihe  world's 
benefit,  not  on  account  of  the  individual  carriers.  The  good  of  the  community 
is  the  ground  of  the  freedom.    It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  any  freedom  beyond 
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the  good  of  the  oommunity.  If  Mr  Pease  selb  gunpowder  to  Eossia,  and  Mb 
Bright  manufactures  war  steamers  for  our  enemy,  this  is  an  abuse  of  free' 
trade.  Messrs  Pease  and  Bright  may  so  be  selling  not  merely  gunpowder 
and  steam-ships,  but  their  country's  freedom  and  very  existence  as  a  Nation. 
They  are  not  only  selling  powder,  but  selling  me  and  you.  The  national  right 
oyerrules  the  particular.  The  trader  has  a  right  to  trade  and  profit  only  so 
long  as  he  does  not  rob  society, — ^his  immediate  customers,  his  oountiy. 
Humanity.  If  his  private  right  is  absolute  and  the  national  right  of  no 
esteem,  to-morrow  he  may  sell  his  dock-yard  to  the  enemy,  his  quarter  of  the 
town,  his  portion  of  this  English  soil ;  hand  over  Manchester  or  Portsmouth 
to  Russia  for  the  red  gold.  It  is  '  absurd'  enough ;  but  it  is  the  logical  fol- 
lowing out  of  the  absurdity  of  absolute  individual  right,  which  leads  naturally 
to  the  abolition  of  all  bonds  of  duty,  which  throws  back  life  to  the  savagest 
state  of  ignorant  dutiless  anarchy. 

The  Russian  newspapers  in  their  lists  of  voluntary  subscriptions  publish  an 
offering  of  3,000  roubles  to  the  Tzar  from  an  English  Company  at  St  Peters* 
burg.  With  what  theory  of  duty  does  that  square  ?  If  the  action  is  right, 
why  may  not  Englishmen  at  Manchester  follow  in  the  same  course  P  Why 
stop  at  3,000  roubles  P  The  other  day  a  Scotchman  bequeathed  a  million  to 
the  Tzar,  to  furnish  the  war  against  Scotland.  Quite  right  P  Why  not  a 
Russian  loan  too,  and  every  possible  assistance  to  the  Tzar  in  his  endeavours 
to  enslave  the  world — ^including  our  own  little  island-comer  P  Will  the  free- 
trader justify  that  length,  or  where  will  he  draw  the  line  P  If  the  Government 
is  right  in  confiscating  powder  going  to  the  enemy,  on  what  ground  is  it 
right  P  Will  you  find  any  but  the  ground  of  nationality :  the  right  which 
ovemiles  individual  right. 

The  other  day  an  American  sold  himself  into  shivery.  The  voluntaryist 
must  justify  him.  Might  he  not  do  what  he  liked  with  his  ownP  The 
believer  in  duty  asserts  that  the  man  is  not  Ais  own,  that  he  belongs  to  God, 
to  God's  Humanity,  to  his  Country.  The  part  belongs  to  the  whole.  There 
is  no  atom  of  dust  independent  of  the  universe. 

Your  free-traders,  voluntaryists,  and  peacemen,  overstrain  individual  right 
and  lose  sight  of  the  solidarity  of  life. 

*  But  is  the  individual  to  be  merged  in  the  State  P'  Far  from  it ;  but  he 
may  never  forget  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  State.  '  Is  my  conscience  to  submit 
to  any  human  ordinance  P'  We  say  not  that ;  only  be  sure  that  it  is  con- 
science which  opposes  ordinance.  Conscience  seeks  how  best  to  perform  duty, 
not  how  to  evade  it.  Conscience  is  God's  angel,  the  good  genius  which  leads 
us  to  the  fulfilment  of  right  for  the  service  of  Humanity. 

Combination  is  stronger  than  isolated  and  incoherent  action.  Wherefore 
God  implanted  in  men  the  tendency  to  associate,  gathering  them  into  Families 
and  Nations. 

And  the  kw  of  Nationality  remains,  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made 
by  those  whose  ignorance  found  only  a  narrow  interpretation,  who  knew  not 
that  the  Nation  itself  is  but  an  individual  in  the  great  Family  of  Nations,  a 
family  m  the  great  Countrv  of  Mankind. 
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ABRIDGED  FROM  TUXODOKE  PARKJSK. 


Thi  idea  which  a  mail  forms  of  God  is  al\rays  the  most  important  element  in 

his  speculative  theory  of  the  universe,  and  in  his  particular,  practical  plan  of 

action  for  the  Church,  the  State,  the  Community,  the  Family,  and  his  own 

individual  life.    You  see  to-day  the  vast  influence  of  the  popular  idea  of  God. 

All  the  great  historical  civilizations  of  the  race  have  grown  out  of  the  national 

idea  which  was  formed  of  God,  or  have  been  intimately  connected  with  it. 

The  popular  theology,  which  at  first  is  only  an  abstract  idea  in  the  heads  of 

the  philosophers,  by-and-by  shows  itself  in  the  laws,  the  navies,  the  forts,  and 

the  jails ;  in  the  churches,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  sacraments  ;  the  weddings, 

the  baptisms,  and  the  funerals ;  in  the  hospitals,  the  colleges,  the  schools ;  in 

All  the  social  charities ;  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child ; 

in  the  dailj  work  and  the  daily  prayer  of  each  man.    Thus,  what  at  first  is  the 

ftbstractest  of  thoughts,  by-and-by  becomes  the  concretest  of  things.    If  a  man 

concludes  there  is  no  God  at  all,  that  conclusion,  negative  though  it  is,  will 

have  an  immense  influence  :    subjectively,  on  his  feelings  and  opinions ; 

objectively,   on  his  outward  conduct :   subjectively,  as  the  theory  of   the 

universe ;  objectively,  as  the  principle  of  practical  life. 

Speculative  Theism  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  in  one  form  or 
another ;  and  I  call  him  a  theist  who  believes  in  any  God.  By  Atheism  I 
mean  absolute  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  God.  The  Hebrews  formed  a 
certain  conception  of  a  being  with  many  good  qualities,  and  some  extraordinary 
bad  qualities,  and  called  it  Jehovah,  and  said,  '  That  is  God :  it  is  the  only  God.' 
The  majority  of  Christians  form  a  certain  conception  of  a  being  with  more 
good  qualities  than  are  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  but  with  some  most  atrociously  evil 
qualities,  and  call  it  Trinity  or  Unity,  and  say,  *  That  is  God :  the  only  God.' 
Now  a  man  may  deny  the  actuality  of  either  or  both  these  ideas  of  God,  and 
yet  be  no  atheist.  Of  course,  the  worshipers  of  Baal  called  the  Hebrew 
prophets  atheists,  for  they  denied  all  the  Gods  these  Gentiles  knew.  If  a  man 
has  outgrown  the  Hebrew  or  common  Christian  idea  of  God,  he  may  say  what 
Paul  said  of  the  idol :  '  It  is  nothing.'  He  will  not  be  an  atheist,  but  a  theist 
all  the  more.  The  superior  conception  of  God  always  nullifies  the  inferior 
conception.  Thus  as  the  world  grows  in  its  development,  it  necessarily 
outgrows  its  ancient  ideas  of  God,  which  were  only  temporary  and  provisional. 

At  this  day,  there  are  some  philosophers,  quite  eminent  men  too,  who  caU 
themselves  atheists,  and  in  set  terms  deny  the  actuality  of  any  possible  idea 
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of  God.  They  say  the  idea  of  God  is  a  whimsey  of  men,  and  God  is  not  a  fact 
of  the  nniTerse.  Man  has  a  notion  of  God,  as  of  a  ghost,  or  devil ;  but  it  is  a 
pure  whimsey, — something  which  he  has  spun  out  of  his  own  brain,  and  there- 
is  nothing  in  the  universe  to  correspond  thereto.  Man  has  an  idea  of  God, 
but  the  universe  has  uo  fact  of  God.  These  men  do  not  mean  to  acoif  at 
others.  They  teach  their  doctrines  with  the  cahnness  and  precision  of  philo- 
sophy, and  a&m  Atheism  as  their  theory  of  the  universe.  It  is  a  conclusion 
they  have  deliberately  arrived  at.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  it ;  they  do  not 
conceal  it,  do  not  ostentatiously  set  it  forth.  Of  these  are  men  who  have 
even  made  sacrifices  to  be  faithful ;  and,  without  knowing  it,  they  have  a  good 
deal  of  practical  religiousness  of  character,  both  in  its  subjective  form  of  piety 
and  in  its  objective  form  of  personal  and  social  morality.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  men  are  real  atheists,  though  they  think  themselves  so ;  and  I  only 
call  them  so  to  distinguish  their  doctrines,  and  because  .they  themselves  like 
the  name.  I  think  the  philosophical  atheist  lacks  actiudity  as  much  as  the 
idea  of  the  devU  or  a  ghost.  The  Bible  says,  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God.'  If  the  fool  says  so,  I  shaJil  believe  the  fool  thinks  so  ;  and,  if 
the  fool  holds  up  his  five  fingers  and  says  he  has  no  hand,  I  shall  believe  the  fool 
thinks  so.  But  when  a  philosopher  says  there  is  no  God,  I  do  not  believe  he 
thinks  so,  only  that  he  thinks  he  thinks  to.  A  man  may  sometimes  think  he 
sees  a  thing  when  he  docs  not  see  it ;  and  so  a  man  may  think  he  thinks  a 
thing  when  he  docs  not  think  it.  A  philosophical  and  consistent  atheist  is  as 
much  an  impossibility,  I  think,  as  a  mathematician  who  can  not  count  two,  or 
as  a  round  square,  or  a  three-cornered  circle.  I  shall  never  believe  that  a  sane 
man  who  can  understand  the  multiplication  table  is  an  atheist,  though  he  may 
call  himself  so,  and  claim  Atheism  as  his  theory  of  the  universe.  But  inas> 
much  as  this  is  set  up  as  a  theory  of  the  universe,  let  us  look  at  it,  and  see 
what  real  Speculative  Atheism  is. 

There  is  a  mere  formal  Atheism,  which  is  a  denial  of  God  in  terms.  A  man 
says,  There  is  no  God — no  God  that  is  self-originated,  who  is  the  Cause  of 
existence,  who  is  the  ]Sliud  and  the  Providence  of  the  universe :  and  so  the 
order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  the  world  of  matter  or  mind  docs  not  indicate 
any  plan  or  purpose  of  Deity.  But,  he  says.  Nature, — meaning  by  that 
the  whole  sum  total  of  existence, — that  is  powerful,  wise,  and  good ;  Nature 
is  self-originated,  the  Cause  of  its  own  existence,  the  Mind  of  the  universe, 
and  the  Providence  thereof.  There  is  obviously  a  plan  and  a  purpose,  says 
he,  whereby  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  are  brought  to  pass ;  but  all  that  is 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  Nature.  Very  well.  In  such  cases  the  absolute 
denial  of  God  is  only  formal,  but  not  real.  The  quality  of  God  is  still  admitted 
and  affirmed  to  be  real,  only  the  representative  of  that  quality  is  called  Nature 
and  not  called  God.  That  is  only  a  change  of  name.  The  question  is  this : 
*  Are  there  such  qualities  in  existence  as  we  call  God  V  It  is  not :  *  How 
shall  we  name  the  qualities?*  One  man  may  call  the  sum  total  of  these 
qualities  Nature,  another  Heaven,  a  third  Universe,  a  fourth  Matter,  a  fifth 
Spirit,  a  sixth  Geist,  a  seventh  God,  an  eighth  Theos,  a  iiinth  Allah,  or  what 
he  pleases.     Spinoza  mav  call  God  XaUtra  nffturanf,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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universe  Nafura  naiuraia;  Berosas  may  call  Grod  El,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nniverse  ThebaL  They  all  admit  the  existence  of  the  thing  so  diversely 
named.  The  name  is  of  the  smallest  consequence.  All  these  men  that  I 
know,  who  call  themselves  atheists,  really  admit  the  actual  existence  of  the 
qualities  I  speak  of.  Real  Atheism  is  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  God  *.  a 
^eniid  of  the  gexut  God,  of  the  actuality  of  all  possible  ideas  of  God.  It 
denies  tliat  there  is  any  Mind  or  Being  which  is  the  cause  and  providence  of 
the  universe,  and  which  intentionally  produce^  the  order,  beauty,  and  harmony 
thereof,  with  the  constant  modes  of  operation  therein.  To  be  consistent  it 
ought  to  go  a  step  further,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  law,  order,  or  harmony 
in  existence,  or  any  constant  modes  of  operation  in  the  world.  The  real 
Speculative  Atheist  denies  the  existence  of  the  qualities  of  God.  To  him 
there  are  only  finite  thin<]^, — each  self-originated,  self-sustained,  self-directed, 
— and  no  more.  The  universe,  comprising  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world 
of  mind,  is  a  finite  whole  made  up  of  finite  parts ;  each  part  is  imperfect,  the 
whole  incomplete ;  the  finite  has  no  Infinite  to  depend  on  as  its  ground  and 
cause ;  there  is  no  plan  in  the  universe  or  any  part  thereof. 

Now  see  the  subjective  effect  of  this  theory.  By  subjective  I  mean  the 
«ffect  it  produces  on  the  sentiments  and  opinions  within  me. 

Look  at  it  first  as  a  theory  of  the  world  of  matter. 

If  the  atheist  says  there  is  Mind  in  matter  which  arranges  the  planets,  con- 
trols their  distances,  their  revolutions,  their  constant  modes  of  operation,  that 
this  mind  in  matter  arranges  the  various  elements, — then  he  is  false  to  his 
Atheism  and  becomes  a  theist :  for  he  no  longer  denies  the  qualities  of  God, 
Irat  only  caUs  them  by  a  different  name.  With  Atheism  as  the  theory  of  the 
nniverse,  the  world  ought  to  be  a  jumble  of  parts  with  no  contexture :  for  the 
moment  you  admit  the  existence  of  order  in  the  very  least  form,  a  constant 
mode  of  operation  on  the  very  smallest  scale, — why,  you  must  admit  the 
existence  of  the  Mind  which  devised  the  order  and  the  mode  of  operation ;  and 
if  you  call  the  Mind  Geist,  or  God,  or  Nature,  or  Jehovah,  it  makes  small 
odds.  The  question  is  not  about  the  name,  but  about  the  fact.  Now  the 
world  is  nowhere  a  jumble.  Things  are  not  '  huddled  and  lumped  together* 
in  the  composition  of  the  eyeball  of  the  emmet  or  of  the  solar  system.  Every 
part  of  the  universe  is  an  argument  against  Atheism  as  a  theory  thereof. 

Look  next  at  Atheism  as  the  theory  of  individual  human  life. 

Nothing  in  the  world,  says  our  atheist,  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
The  universe  is  drifting  in  the  void  inane,  and  knows  nothing  of  its  whence, 
its  whither,  or  its  whereabouts.  Man  is  drifting  in  the  universe,  and  knows 
little  of  his  whereabouts,  nothing  of  his  whence  or  whither.  There  is  no 
mind,  no  providence,  no  power  which  knows  any  better ;  nothing  which  guides 
and  directs  man  in  his  drifting  or  the  universe  in  the  weltering  waste  of  time. 
Nothing  is  laid  up  for  to-morrow.    My  life  tends  to  nothing. 

I  am  joyful :  joy  is  very  well,  but  nothing  comes  of  it.  I  am  sorrowful  and 
suffer :  this  is  hard,  but  it  is  no  part  of  a  plan  which  is  to  lead  to  something 
further.  And  when  my  manhood  falls  away,  and  my  body  dissolves,  all  that  is 
to  lead  to  nothing  l>ctter.    ^My  baby-tccth  fall  out,  giving  way  to  my  man- 
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teeth ;  but  that  is  all  chance,  *and  indicates  no  forethought  of  a  mind  which 
provided  for  the  roan  before  the  baby  was  bom ! 

I  serve  men  and  get  their  hate  and  scorn.  The  Sadducee  grumbles  because 
I  tell  him  of  his  soul  and  immortality — ^the  Pharisee  because  I  demand  that  he 
devour  widows'  houses  no  more,  nor  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers ;  and  both 
of  these  hunkers,  the  hunker  Sadducee  and  the  hunker  Pharisee,  throw  stones 
at  me,  and  put  me  to  death.  It  all  comes  to  nothing  for  me ;  I  am  a  dead 
body,  and  not  a  live  man :  that  is  all  I  get  for  my  virtue. 

I  am  a  brave  man,  and  my  country  needs  me  to  repel  the  Spanish  Armada^ 
or  to  keep  imperial  Nicholas,  or  Francis,  or  papal  Pius  the  Ninth,  or  the  little 
President  Napoleon,  from  kidnapping  my  liberty.  I  go  out  to  do  battle,  and 
I  come  home  scarred  all  over  with  heroism,  half  my  limbs  hewed  off,  aching  at 
every  pore,  or  I  die  on  the  spot.  I  carry  no  heroism,  no  manhood,  with  roe ; 
I  am  a  heap  of  dust  which  other  dust  will  soon  cover :  but  the  manhood  which 
once  enchanted  this  dust  with  valiant  life  is  put  out  and  quenched  for  ever, — 
it  is  all  gone,  it  is  nothing.  My  brother  in  that  time  of  peril  was  a  coward ; 
and,  when  war  blew  the  trumpet  and  his  country  called  on  him,  he  crept  under 
the  oven.  When  all  is  over  and  quiet  is  restored,  he  comes  out  with  a  whole 
skin,  and  over  my  unburied  bones  he  marches  into  peace  and  carousing,  and 
says,  '  A  pretty  fool  was  this  man  to  lay  down  his  life  for  me,  and  get  nothing 
for  it !'    And  the  atheist  says  he  is  right. 

The  patriot  soldier  gets  his  wounds  and  crutch,  the  martyr  his  faggot  and 
flame,  Jesus  his  cup  of  bitterness  and  cross  of  death, — ^and  that  is  all.  Dives 
has  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  faring  sumptuously  every  day,  more  heedless 
than  the  dogs  of  the  beggar  at  his  gate.  Lazarus  has  his  sores  and  the  medical 
attendance  of  the  hounds  in  the  street.    But  death  ends  all. 

My  life  is  a  great  disappointment,  let  me  suppose ; — and  for  no  fault  of 
mine,  but  for  my  excellence,  my  justice,  my  philanthropy,  for  the  service  I 
have  rendered  to  mankind.  I  am  poor,  and  hated,  and  persecuted.  I  flee  to 
my  atheist  for  consolation,  and  I  ask,  '  What  does  all  this  come  to  ?'  And  he 
says,  '  It  codies  to  nothing.  Your  nobleness  wiU  do  you  no  good.  You  will 
die,  and  your  nobleness  will  do  mankind  no  service,  for  there  is  no  plan  or 
or  order  in  all  these  things ;  everything  comes  and  goes  by  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  If  yon  had  been  a  hunker,  you  might  have  had  money, 
ease,  honour,  respectability,  and  a  long  Hfe,  with  the  approbation  of  your 
minister.    You  had  better  have  been  so.' 

'  I  am  a  philosopher,'  says  he.  *  I  have  been  up  to  the  sky,  and  there  is  no 
Heaven.  Look  through  my  telescope :  that  which  you  see  afar  off  there  is  a 
little  star  in  the  nebula  of  Orion's  belt,  so  distant  that  it  will  take  light  a 
thousand  millions  of  years  to  come  from  it  to  the  earth,  journeying  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  millions  of  miles  a  minute.  There  is  no  Heaven  this  side  of  that ; 
you  see  all  the  way  through.    And  do  you  think  there  is  any  beyond  it  ? 

•  Talk  about  your  soul !  I  have  been  into  man  with  my  scalpel  in  my  hand, 
and  my  microscope,  and  there  is  no  soul  Man  is  bones,  blood,  bowels,  and 
brain ;  mind  is  matter.  Do  you  doubt  this  ?  Here  is  Amoldi's  perfect  loap 
of  the  brain  :  there  is  no  soul  there  ;  nothing  but  nerves. 
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'Talk  of  Providence !  There  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  been  through  th© 
universe,  and  there  is  no  God.  God  is  a  whim  of  men ;  Nature  is  a  fortuitous 
oonoouTse  of  atoms ;  man  b  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  thought  is  a  for- 
tuitous fmiction  of  matter,  a  fortuitous  result  of  a  fortuitous  result,  a  chance 
shot  from  the  great  wind-gun  of  the  universe, — which  itself  is  also  a  chance 
shot  from  a  chance  charge  of  a  chance  gun,  accidentally  loaded,  pointed  at 
random,  and  fired  off  by  chance.  Things  happen;  they  are  not  arranged. 
There  is  luck  and  ill-luck :  but  there  is  no  providence.  Die  into  dust !  True, 
you  sigh  for  immortality ;  you  long  for  the  dear  arms  of  father  and  mother 
that  went  to  the  ground  before  you,  and  for  the  rose-bud  daughter  prematurely 
nipped.  True,  you  complain  of  tears  that  have  left  a  deep  and  bitter  furrow 
in  your  cheek ;  you  complain  of  virtue  not  rewarded,  of  nobleness  that  felt  for 
the  Infinite,  of  a  mighty  hungering  and  thirst  for  everlasting  life,  a  longing 
and  a  yearning  after  God.  All  that  is  nothing.  Die,  and  be  still!'  Does 
not  that  content  you  ?  Does  this  theory  square  with  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness? 

Now  look  at  Atheism  as  a  theory  of  the  life  of  mankind. 

Man  came  by  chance ;  the  family  by  chance ;  society  by  chance ;  nations  by 
chance  ;  the  human  race  by  chance.  Man  is  his  own  sole  guide  and  guardian. 
No  Mind  ever  grouped  the  faculties  together  and  made  a  cosmic  man, — it  was 
all  chance.  There  is  no  Mind  which  groups  the  solitary  into  families,  these 
into  nations,  and  the  nations  to  a  world, — ^it  is  all  chance.  There  is  no  Pro- 
vidence for  man,  except  in  human  heads.  Politicians  are  the  only  legblators, 
their  statutes  the  only  law.  There  is  no  Higher  Law.  Kings  and  presidents 
are  the  only  rulers ;  there  is  no  great  Father  and  Mother  of  all  the  nations  of 
manlrmd  There  is  no  mind  that  thinks  for  man,  no  conscience  to  enact 
eternal  laws,  no  heart  to  love  me  when  father  and  mother  foisake  me  and  let 
me  fall,  no  will  of  the  universe  to  marshal  the  nations  in  the  way  of  wisdom, 
justice,  and  love.  History  is  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  events,  as  nature  is 
of  atoms ;  there  is  no  phm  nor  purpose  in  it  which  is  to  guide  our  going  out 
and  coming  in.  True,  there  is  a  mighty  going,  but  it  goes  nowhere.  True, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  development  of  man's  body  and  mind  and  the 
functions  thereof ;  a  growth  of  beauty,  wisdom,  justice,  affection,  piety :  but 
it  is  an  accident  and  may  end  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  there  may  be  a 
decay  of  mankind,  a  decay  of  beauty,  intellect,  justice,  affection ;  science,  art, 
literature,  civilization  may  be  all  forgot,  and  the  naked  savage  come  and  bum 
up  Boston,  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  and  drown  the  last  baby  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  blood  of  the  last  mother.  You  are  not  sure  that  any  good  will 
come  of  it ;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  good  will  come  of  it.  Says 
Atheism,  '  Everywhere  is  instability  and  insecurity.' 

Look  on  the  aspect  of  human  misery,  the  outrage,  blood,  and  wrong  which 
the  earth  groans  under.  Here  is  the  wife  of  a  drunkard,  whose  marriage  life 
is  a  perpetual  violation.  She  married  for  love  a  man  who  once  loved  her ;  but 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  insisted  that  he  should  be  made  a  beast. 
A  beast  did  I  say  ?  Ye  four-footed  and  creeping  things  of  the  earth,  I  beg 
your  pardon !    Even  the  swine  is  sober  in  his  sty.    The  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
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of  the  city  made  this  man  a  drunkard ;  and  the  poor  wife  watches  over  himj 
cleanses  his  garments,  wipes  off  the  foulness  of  his  debauch,  and  stitches  her 
life  into  the  garments  which  some  wealthy  tailor  will  sell*  giving  her  for  wages 
the  tenth  part  of  his  own  profit, — and  which  some  dandy  will  wear,  thanking 
the  '  Gods  of  dandies'  that  he  is  not  like  that  poor  woman,  so  ill-clad  and 
industrious.  She  will  stitch  her  life  into  the  garments,  working  at  starvation 
wages,  and  yet  will  pay  the  fines  to  keep  the  street-drunkard  out  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  where  the  city  government  hides  the  bodies  of  the  men  it  slays. 
She  toils  till  at  length  the  silver  cord  of  life  has  got  loosed  and  the  golden 
bowl  begins  to  break.  She  goes  to  my  atheist,  and  asks,  '  What  comes  of  all 
this?  Am  I  to  have  any  compensation  for  my  suffering?'  And  the  atheist 
says,  '  Nothing  comes  of  it ;  there  is  no  compensation.  You  are  a  fooL  You 
had  better  have  got  a  license  from  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  prey  on  other 
men*s  wives  about  you ;  and  then  yon  might  have  had  wealth,  and  ease,  and 
respectability.    You  ought  to  drink  blood  and  not  shed  your  own.' 

*  All  the  Christian  world  over,'  continues  our  atheist,  *  oppression  plies  its 
bloody  knout,  its  well-paid  metropolitan  priest  blessing  the  scourge  before  it 
is  laid  on.  The  groan  of  the  poor  comes  up  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and 
from  the  rich  farms  of  England  and  her  crowded  manufactories.  Men  make 
circumstances  in  London  which  degrade  two  hundred  thousand  people 
below  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  and  starve  the  Irish  into  exile, 
brutality,  or  death.  The  iron  gripe  of  kings  chokes  the  throat  of  the  people. 
Every  empire  is  girded  at  the  loins  with  an  iron  belt  of  soldiers,  which  eats 
into  the  nation's  flesh.  Siberia  fattens  with  freedom's  noble  dead ;  and  in 
America  three  millions  of  men  drag  out  a  life  in  chains,  bought  as  cattle,  sold 
as  cattle,  counted  as  cattle,  only  not  prayed  for  in  the  Chriitian  chtireAes,  as 
rattle  are  ;  and  the  little  commissioners  who  kidnap  at  Boston,  and  the  great 
stealers  of  men  who  enact  the  statutes  which  make  women  into  things,  are 
honoured  in  all  the  Christian  churches  of  the  land.  Most  of  "the  great 
men,"  all  the  "  citizens  of  eminent  gravity,"  all  the  "  unimpeachable  divines," 
are  on  the  side  of  wrong.  Cry  out,  blood  of  Abel !  there  is  no  ear  to  hear 
you.  Victims  of  nobleness  !  rot  in  your  blood :  it  will  enrich  the  ground.  Ye 
saints — Catherine,  Andrew,  Sebastian,  Lawrence,  Paul,  Jesus ! — bear  your 
rack  and  gibbet  as  best  your  bodies  may.  Kossuth !  stoop  to  Eranois  the 
Stupid.  Ye  patriots  of  France !  kneel  to  Napoleon  the  Little,  and  be  jolly  in 
the  Sodom  which  he  makes.  Ye  that  groan  in  the  dungeons  of  the  world, 
who  starve  in  its  fertile  soils,  who  wear  chains  in  free  America  1  yield  to  the 
Jeffcries,  the  Haynaus,  the  slave-hunters,  and  the  priests !  For  there  is  a  body 
without  a  soul,  an  earth  without  a  heaven,  a  world  without  a  God.  Atheism 
is  the  theorv  of  the  universe ;  and  there  is  no  God,  no  Cause,  no  Mind,  no 
Providence.*^' 

The  atheist  looks  on  the  lives  of  the  noble  men 

'  Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood. 
And  for  their  country's  cause  were  prodigal  of  blood,* 

and  he  says,  '  These  men  were  ftols ;  every  man  of  them  might  have  been  as 
sleek,  as  comfortable,  and  as  fat  as  the  oiliest  priest  that  Mammon  consecrates. 
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• 

They  were  fools,  and  only  fools,  and  foob  continoaliy.    To  the  individual  hero 
there  comes  nothing  but  blood  and  wounds.' 

The  atheist  sends  out  his  intellect  to  seek  for  the  controlling  Mind,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  created,  the  reason  of  the  conceivable,  the  ground  of  the 
true,  and  the  loveliness  of  things  beautiful  His  intellect  comes  back  and  has 
brought  nothing,  has  found  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  its  own  littleness 
mirrored  on  the  surface  of  things.  He  saw  matter  everywhere ;  he  met  no 
causal  and  providing  Mind. 

He  sends  out  his  moral  sense  to  seek  the  legislating  Conscienoe,  which  is 
justice  in  what  is  right,  the  ground  of  good,  the  altogether  beautiful  to  the 
moral  sense,  the  equitable  will  which  rules  the  world.  But  his  moral  sense 
returns  silent,  alone,  and  empty :  there  is  no  equitable  will,  no  altogether 
beoutifQl  of  moral  excellence,  no  ground  of  good,  no  Conscience  which  enacts 
justice  into  the  unchanging  law  of  right ;  there  is  only  the  finite  will  of  man, 
often  ening  and  always  feeble. 

He  sends  out  his  affections  on  the  same  quest,  seeking  his  heart's  desire. 
His  affections  fly  forth  with  trembling  wing,  and  seek  the  all-perfect  ideal,  the 
the  object  of  their  love,  to  stay  the  hunger  of  the  heart  which  craves  the 
Infinite  to  feed  upon  and  love.  But  the  affections  also  come  back  to  the  sad 
man  with  no  return.  '  There  is  nought  to  love,'  say  they,  '  nothing  save  man 
azid  the  ideals  of  his  heart ;  they  are  beautiful,  but  only  bubbles ;  his  warm 
breath  fills  them  for  a  moment ;  how  fair  they  shine, — they  cool,  they  perish, 
and  are  not !  The  breath  was  but  a  part  of  the  windy  cheat  which  blows 
along  the  world, — ^the  bubble  breaks  and  is  nothing.  There  are  only  finite 
things  for  you  to  love,  only  finite  things  to  love  you  in  return.' 

Last  hope  of  all,  as  first  not  less  of  all,  the  atheist  sends  out  his  soul  to 
seek  its  rest,  and  bring  back  tidings  of  great  joy.  Throughout  the  vast  inane 
it  flies,  feeling  the  darkness  with  its  wings,  seeking  the  Soul  of  all,  wUch  at 
once  is  Keason,  Conscience,  and  the  Heart  of  all  that  is,  which  will  give  satis- 
faction to  the  various  needs  of  aU.  But  the  soul  likewise  comes  back,  empty 
and  alone,  to  say,  '  There  is  no  God,  the  universe  is  a  disorder,  man  is  a  con- 
fusion ;  there  is  no  Infinite,  no  Reason,  no  Conscience,  no  Heart,  no  Soul  of 
things.  There  is  nought  to  reverence,  to  esteem,  to  worship,  to  love,  to  trust 
in ;  nothing  which  in  turn  loves  us  with  all  its  universal  force.  I  am  but  a 
worm  on  the  hot  sand  of  the  world,  seeking  to  fly — but  it  is  only  the  instinct 
of  wings  I  feel ;  striving  to  walk,  but  handless  and  without  a  foot ;  essaying 
t*.ien  to  crawl,  so  it  be  only  up.  But  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  hold  on 
to  and  climb  up  by,  not  a  weed  to  shelter  me  in  the  intolerable  heat  of  hfe. 

'Thus  left  alone  I  look  at  the  ground,  and  it  seems  cruel — a  mother  that 
devours  her  young.  No  voice  cries  thence  to  comfort  me ;  it  is  a  force,  bui 
nothing  more.'  Its  history  tells  of  tumult,  confusion,  and  continual  change ; 
it  prophesies  no  future  peace,  teUs  of  no  plan  in  the  confusion.*  I  look  up  to 
the  s^ ;  there  looks  not  back  again  a  kind  Providence  to  smile  upon  me  with 
a  thousand  starry  eyes  and  bless  me  with  the  sun's  ambrosial  light.  In  the 
storms  a  vengeful  violence,  with  its  lightning  sword,  stabs  into  darkness,  seek- 
ing for  murderable  men. 
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'  There  is  no  Providence,  only  capricious  senseless  Fate.' 

Atheism  sits  down  on  the  shore  of  Time ;  the  stream  of  human  history  n>ll» 
by,  bearing  successively,  as  bubbles  on  its  bosom,  the  Egyptian  civilization, 
and  it  passes  slowly  by,  with  its  myriads  of  millions,  and  the  bubble  breaks  ; 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Christian  civilization,  and 
they  pass  by  as  other  bubbles,  with  their  many  myriads  of  millions  multiplied 
by  myriads  of  millions.  Their  sorrows  are  all  ended :  they  were  sorrows  for 
nothing.  The  tears  which  furrowed  the  cheek,  the  unrequited  heroism,  the 
virtue  unrewarded, — they  have  perished,  and  there  is  no  compensation,  because 
it  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  an  earth  without  a  heaven,  and  a  world  with  a 
God.     '  Does  not  that  content  you  ?'  asks  our  atheist. 

No  man  can  ever  be  content  with  that.  Pew  men  ever  come  to  it,  '  thanks 
to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live!'  Human  nature  stops  a  great  way 
short  of  that. 

Religion  is  natural  to  man.  Instinctively  we  turn  to  God,  reverence  Him, 
and  rely  on  Him.  And  when  reason  becomes  powerful,  when  all  the  spiritual 
faculties  get  enlarged,  and  we  know  how  to  see  the  true,  to  will  the  just,  to 
love  the  beautiful,  and  to  live  the  holy, — ^then  our  idea  of  God  rises  higher 
and  higher,  as  the  child's  voice  changes  from  its  treble  pipe  to  the  dignity  of 
manly  speech.  Then  the  feeble,  provisional  ideas  of  God  which  were  formed 
at  first  pass  by  us ;  the  true  idea  of  God  gets  written  in  our  soul,  complete 
beauty  drives  out  partial  ugliness,  and  perfect  love  casts  out  all  partial  fear. 
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^EXACED  from  without  and  from  within,  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  can  not  be  long  maintained.  If  Russia  could  be  driven  back 
for  once  and  for  all,  if  all  adverse  foreign  influence  should  be  kept 
away,  it  would  not  save  Turkey.  The  seeds  of  dissolution  are  in  its  own 
bosom.  Slavonian,  Roumanian,  and  Greek,  are  all  outgrowing  the  bonds  of 
the  few  millions  of  Mahometans  encamped  in  Europe.  The  very  Turks  them- 
selves believe  that  their  reign  is  almost  at  its  end.  Nicholas  is  quite  right  in 
this :  the  dissolution  of  European  Turkey  is  fast  drawing  nigh.  Neither 
Western  armies  nor  Western  diplomacy  can  hinder  the  inevitable  death. 

Por  what  then  is  our  war  P  As  a  matter  of  right  the  moribund  condition 
of  Turkey  does  not  affect  the  question.  That  Turkey  is  dying  is  no  reason 
for  Russia  to  slay  her  one  hour  before  her  natural  time.  Let  her  die  in  peace  ! 
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That  Turkey  is  dying  is  no  justification  for  Russia  preparing  to  devour  the 
corpse.  We  are  in  the  right  when  we  would  drive  the  vulture  from  the  yet 
breathing,  when  we  say  to  the  devourer — This  carcase  is  not  for  your  devour- 
ing ;  it  is  the  cradle  of  a  new  life  which  must  he  left  free  to  manifest  itself. 
Whether  Turkey  is  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude  or  full  of  lusty  life  matters 
not,  as  regards  the  justice  of  standing  over  her  to  keep  off  the  Tzar.  But 
juustice  need  not  he  unwise.  There  should  be  a  policy  in  our  war.  Do  we  go 
to  war  only  to  set  a  corpse  upon  its  legs  ? 

It  is  a  poor  business  that  of  trying  to  make  a  dead  body  stand  upright,  or 
even  to  make  the  dying  walk.  So  much  dead  weight  with  a  tendency  to 
prostration,  and  such  a  power  as  that  of  Russia  opposed  to  our  benevolent 
quixotism.  But  what  shall  be  said  when,  not  content  with  so  forlorn  a  task, 
we  hope  to  make  it  less  forlorn  by  calling  in  another  corpse  to  help  us  P 

All  that  can  be  said  of  Turkish  decay  may  be  said  as  correctly  of  Austrian. 
Austria  also  is  dying.  Be  the  issue  of  the  war  what  it  may,  the  doom  oi 
Austria  is  sealed.  Like  Turkey,  Austria  is  but  an  heterogeneous  and  factitious 
empire,  in  whose  bosom  nationalities  are  stifled.  Like  Turkey,  Austria  owes 
her  present  existence  only  to  foreign  bayonets  protecting  her  from  her  own 
subjects.  Leave  Austria  and  Turkey  to  themselves,  and  the  dying  Turk  might 
yet  outlive  the  Austrian.  If  the  ruling  Mussulmen  are  in  a  minority  in 
Turkey,  the  reigning  German  race  is  also  in  a  minority  in  Austria,  and  the 
Austrians  but  a  minority  of  the  Germans  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  If  four 
millions  of  Turks  can  not  stand  against  thrice  their  number  of  Christians,  how 
shall  two  millions  of  Austrians  maintain  rule  over  sixteen  times  their  number  P 
— or  6,500,000  Germans  over  more  than  2S,000,000  Slavonians  and  Italians  P 
Bankrupt,  feeble,  and  hated,  that  Austria  still  exists  is  due  only  to  the  policy 
of  the  Tzar,  who  finds  an  Austria  necessary  till  he  is  seated  in  Constantinople. 

For  it  is  not  only  to  found  a  new  dynasty  of  Greek  Emperors,  nor  to  be 
orthodoxly  worshiped  as  the  Head  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  the  Tzar,  with 
one  foot  in  the  Baltic,  would  plant  the  other  in  the  Bosphorus.  HU  real  aim 
i$  a  Panslawnian  Empire.  When  he  has  digested  Turkey,  he  will  straightway 
absorb  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  Austria.  Austria  is  doomed.  She  knows 
it.     She  dares  not  hope  to  escape  her  evil  destiny. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  very  fear  of  this  destiny  should  urge  Austria  to 
an  honest  alliance  with  Western  Europe.  In  the  first  place  honesty  is  incom- 
patible with  Austrian  traditions  and  character.  In  the  next,  how  can  Western 
Europe  help  her  P  England  and  France,  governed  by  a  Napoleon  and  a  Coali- 
tion, may  secretly  undertake,  in  defiance  of  English  and  French  honour  and 
policy  and  feeling,  to  keep  down  Italy  and  Poland  and  Hungary,  in  return 
for  Austrian  neutrality,  or  what  is  but  the  same  thing  in  other  words — ^Austrian 
treacherous  help ;  but  England  and  France  can  not  keep  them  down.  Eng- 
land nor  France  dare  openly  take  the  field  to  put  down  Italy  and  Poland ; 
Poland,  Italy,  and  Hungary  will  rise,  and  then — ^where  will  be  our  aUyp 
Austria,  in  her  late  death-grapple  with  Hungaiy,  found  no  helper  but  the 
Tzar ;  can  look  for  no  other  help.  She  is  body  and  soul  the  Tzar's,  though 
she  knows  he  only  keeps  her  for  his  own  time.    The  utmost  of  Austrian  hope 
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is  a  renewal  of  her  lease  of  life,  by  the  Tzar's  grace,  so  long  as  she  can  sub 
serve  his  purposes. 

And  as  Austria's  only  hope  is  in  the  Tzar,  so  the  Tzar  is  Austria's  greatest 
and  most  immediate  fear.  The  Governments  of  Western  Europe  at  least  have 
no  present  desire  of  ruining  Austria^  would  on  no  account  excite  her  popula- 
tions to  revolt,  except  in  some  great  extremity.  Bussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
IS  continually  tempted  to  nibble  at  her ;  Russia  provoked  to  punish  her  would 
be  only  precipitating  the  long-held  Russian  Panslavonian  intent.  Austria  is 
more  afraid  of  the  Tzar  than  of  Western  Europe,  so  long  as  Western  Europe 
is  as  much  afraid  as  even  Austria  is  of  European  Revolution. 

This  alliance  of  Austria  and  the  Western  Powers  is  the  Tzar's  own  game. 
He  whispers  to  death-stricken  Austria — *Ally  with  them,  after  a  great  show  of 
coyness,  and,  feeble  as  you  are,  you  may  do  me  good  service  by  stabbing  them 
in  the  back,  or  by  hampering  their  movements.'  For  an  alliance  with  Austria 
ties  our  hands.  We  may  not  arm  Poland,  for  Poland  is  Austrian  as  well  as 
Russian ;  and  so  Austrian  Alliance  means  the  keeping  Russian  Poland  down. 

The  map  of  Europe  must  be  remade.  How  P  By  a  new  congress  of  sove- 
reigns and  diplomatists?  Even  so,  what  arrangement  will  content  both 
Russia  and  Western  Europe  ?  If  we  mean  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia,  wc 
might  as  well  save  the  expence  of  a  war.  The  Tzar  has  declared  his  terms, 
and  will  not,  because  he  can  not,  recede  from  them.  His  ultimatum  is  the 
empire  of  the  East.  So,  supposing  Austria  true  to  us,  we  are  to  give  her  up 
to  the  Panslavonian.    That  is  what  our  alliance  with  Austria  means  one  way. 

If  we  mean  to  put  a  stop  to  Russian  aggrandisement,  we  c^  only  do  that 
by  force  of  arms.  Either  we  must  free  Poland,  because  nothing  but  the  loss 
of  that  will  effectually  cripple  the  executor  of  Peter  the  Great,  or  Poland, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war,  will  free  herself.  Either  way  the  freedom  of 
Russian  Poland  will  inevitably  require  the  freedom  of  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Poland ;  and  n  free  Poknd  necessitates  a  free  Hungary  and  a  free  Italy.  Onr 
ally  must  be  sacrificed  in  any  case.  Whether  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
States  of  Europe,  which  shall  close  this  war,  may  be  dictated  by  or  to  Russia, 
Austria  must  suffer.  Panslavism  or  the  Peoples :  one  of  these  will  be  her 
executioner.     Is  it  even  '  wise '  to  ally  with  one  under  sentence  of  death  ? 

Akeady  Austria  is  doing  the  Tzar's  work  in  Servia.  Do  we  ask  her  to 
occupy  Turkish  provinces  P  Is  it  usual  for  neutrals  to  be  so  active  upon  one 
side  P  Is  it  usual  for  an  ally  to  counteract  allies  P  Austria  is  vratching  to 
serve  the  Tzar :  his  ame  dumnce,  she  hopes  a  little  longer  reprieve  if  she  com- 
mit some  crowning  perfidy.  A  brigand  keeps  a  harlot,  and  the  officer  of 
justice  enters  inio  alliance  with  her.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of  our 
alliance  with  Austria :  if  it  is  for  justice'  sake  we  have  gone  to  war. 

It  is  our  Government  which  has  gone  to  war,  and  not  for  justice.  Justice 
for  Turkey,— justice  at  least  against  the  Tzar,— did  as  a  war  cry  to  make  the 
conflict  popular.  Very  little  gulls  John  Bull.  But  it  is  not  for  justice  that 
tne  vice-kings  Aberdeen  and  Pahuerston  have  gone  to  war.    They  have  gone 

Z^ZxT^L^'''^  *^^  '^'^  ^'^^^  ^^"^  ^  f«'*  presuming  on  their 
cowardly  and  treasonous  subservience  to  his  phms,  partly  because  l)me  show 
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of  opposition  is  necessary  before  they  carry  out  the  bargain  of  hist  yeiir. 
(Yes,  the  bargain^  however  denied.)  There  must  be  some  fighting  to  prelude 
the  partition  of  Turkey.  It  is  only  a  few  Russian  and  English  and  French 
soldiers  killed.    Kings  and  kingly  lacqueys  can  afford  that. 

But  when  this  Turkish  difficulty  is  comfortably  settled,  and  England  gone 
to  sleep  again,  tired  of  bellowing  empty  vengeance  against  the  traitors,  where 
b  European  peace  ?  When  the  great  God  Tzar  has  set  his  foot  on  Constan- 
tinople and  his  shadow  darkens  the  satrapy  of  Vienna,  will  he  think  his  avatar 
accomplished?  Austria  at  an  end,  who  is  to  have  Italy?  Does  the  Tzar 
mean  it  for  Napoleon — '  No:  3'  ?  There  is  no  such  disposition  manifest  in  the 
testament  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  object  is  not  merely  the  Empire  of  East, 
but  the  East  first,  and  then  the  West. 

The  map  of  Europe  is  to  be  remade  ?  Shall  the  Tzar  dictate  the  out- 
lines ?  There  is  the  question.  Turkish  senility  or  vigour,  Austrian  anility  or 
lustihood,  Poland  or  no  Poland,  impertinence  or  justice  of  Greek  or  Kou- 
manian  or  Slavonian  or  Italian  nationality  :  think  of  these  things  as  you  will, 
but  how  is  the  map  of  Europe  to  be  remade  ?  The  map  they  so  carefully 
drew  at  Vienna  has  been  blotted  and  mauled  and  torn  to  shreds ; 
but  now  the  Tzar  has  scattered  its  last  fragments  to  the  winds.  Will  the 
revolutionists  of  Europe  pick  up  the  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  kings  they 
reprieved  in  1848  ? 

Draw  a  line  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste.  Eastward  of  that  line  all  belongs  to 
the  Tzar,  if  we  do  not  crush  him  in  this  war.  If  we  do  not  crush  liim. 
Making  terms  or  treaty  means  only  sneaking  off  without  being  called  beaten. 
The  Tzar  leaves  Western  diplomacy  to  be  content  with  words.  Is  the  Russian 
to  have  Italy  too,  and  the  Hhine  for  his  Western  frontier  ?  Let  the  war  be 
Aberdeened,  and  it  is  not  far  from  that,  and  then  the  rest  of  Peter's  pro- 
phecy !  What  price  to  our  good  French  lieutenant  for  breaking  the  late  con- 
vention with  those  English  ? 

It  will  not  come  to  this,  for  the  future  must  be  accomplished,  spite  of 
Tzars  and  traitors.  If  England  is  too  besotted  to  move  for  Freedom,  Freedom 
will  find  other  ministers.  If  not  we,  then  Italy  and  Poland  shall  save  civiliza- 
tion by  establishing  the  European  Republic. 

Let  cowardly  diplomatists  and  kingly  tenants-at-will,  let  all  the  rabble  of 
expediency  in  the  Constitutional  West,  endeavour  as  they  may  to  patch  up  a 
partial  peace  without  fundamental  changes,  their  efforts  must  be  in,  vain.  Two 
European  elements  are  independent  of  them,  will  not  come  into  their  calcula- 
tions, will  not  obey  them.  The  Russian  and  the  Republican  in  their  fierce 
encounter  will  crush  the  juite  milieu  to  nothing.  Cossack  or  Republican. 
Napoleon  on  the  grave's  edge  beheld  those  genii  of  Europe.  All  else  was  but 
a  corpse  upon  which  he  had  set  his  foot.  There  alone  was  life.  There  the 
future.  Which  of  these  two  powers  shall  animate  the  corpse  of  Europe,  lying 
there  waiting  for  new  life  ? 

Not  the  Cossack.  Though  the  bargain  is  complete.  Though  oonstitn- 
tionally  cadaverous  Europe  lies  wit!i  its  eyes  shut  and  its  mouth  open,  waiting 
what  the  Tzar  may  send  it.    They  left  the  Republican  out  of  the  bargain,  and 
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the  third  party  spoils  it  all.  At  the  very  moment  of  Russian  triumph, 
Poland  rises  from  her  tomb  and  bids  the  conqueror  descend.  Kehama^s  curse 
comes  home.  And  with  Pobmd  Italy  and  Hungary  and  lloumania  and 
Greece  and  presently  Germany  rise  abo.  Let  us  not  fear  the  issue.  Let  us 
fear  only  lest  England  should  not  take  her  part  in  the  peoples'  struggle,  m  the 
peoples'  glory  and  success. 

The  map  of  Europe  will  be  remade.  How  F  The  freed  peoples  will  decide, 
drawing  their  own  boundary  lines — of  distinction,  no  longer  of  division. 
Nations  alone  can  worthily  approach  these  high  questions  of  nationality,  and 
the  council  of  the  confederated  nations  alone  decide  between  differing  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions.  Yet  even  now  one  may  point  to  some  of  the 
changes  which  seem  probable,  and  draw  some  broad  outlines  however  inexact. 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Tzar  will  disappear  with  Turkey. 
Li  their  places  wiU  be  the  nations :  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  the  Slavo- 
nians of  the  South, — forming  it  may  be  three  or  four  great  States  in  one 
federal  Slavonia ;  the  Roumanian  confederation ;  Greece ;  and  a  real  Germany, 
no  longer  Slavonian  and  Italian,  but  German  altogether.  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  will  form  one  Scandinavia ;  Italy  will  be  one  from  Malta  to  the  Alps ; 
Spain  and  Portugal  will  unite  in  one  Iberian  Republic ;  Prance  may  have  her 
coveted  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  England  must  renounce  her  holds  in  other 
lands.  Gibraltar  must  be  given  up  to  Spain,  Malta  to  Italy,  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  Candia  (for  all  the  Tzar's  promise)  to  Greece.  French  Belgium 
and  French  Savoy  will  belong  to  Prance,  and  Italian  Corsica  to  Italy.  Hoi* 
land  may  perhaps  increase  the  German  seaboard,  Finland  be  restored  to 
Sweden.  Prussia  and  the  little  county  of  Austria  will  be  absorbed  in  Repub- 
lican Germany,  and  of  the  great  Austrian  Empire  nought  remain :  GaUicia 
again  becoming  Polish ;  and  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Slavonia,  the  Banat,  and  Transylvania,  forming,  with  '  Turkish'  Bosnia  and 
Servia  and  Herzegovina,  the  new  Southern  Slavonic  confederation.  All  their 
little  German  princes,  and  all  their  petty  kings  of  parts  of  Italy — ^the  Pope, 
the  Bourbon,  and  the  constitutional  Carignan — ^will  be  no  more. 

What  may  be  the  future  of  Switzerland  P  Its^work  as  the  refuge  of  hunted 
Freedom,  as  the  focus  of  insurrection  for  the  three  nations  from  which  its 
populations  are  drawn,  is  at  an  end.  It  may  be  the  Washington  of  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  where  the  Senate  of  the  Republican  Nations  shall  meet  to 
ratify  the  new  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Peoples. 

'  It  is  all  a  dream !'  says  some  most  practical  Englishman.  So,  some  most 
practised  statesmen  inform  us,  is  human  right,  God's  law  of  progress.  It  is 
no  dream.  That  is  a  dream  which  now  oppresses  the  manliness  of  England, 
the  dream  of  peace  in  the  grave  of  justice,  with  such  chimeras*  as  the 
Nicholases  and  Napoleons  and  Aberdeens  for  God's  angels  to  make  the 
sepulchre  smell  sweet. 

The  map  of  Europe  is  being  remade.  Can  the  boys  and  blackguards  you 
call  Emperors  make  it  as  they  will,  or  slfldl  the  Nations  this  time  have  their 
finger  in  the  work  ?  It  is  a  question  England  should  consider.  Awake,  thou 
that  dreamest !  and  look  abroad.    Awake,  and  think,  and  act ! 
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THE   BLACK   HUNTSMAN. 


(From  Victor  Hugo's  CkoitUements,) 


Who  passeth  by  ?    The  wood  is  black  with  night. 
The  ravens  croud  each  other  in  their  flight, 

The  rain-drops  fall. 
I  am  who  goeth  in  the  shadow's  might, 

Whom  men  the  Black  Huntsman  caH. 

T3ie  forest  boughs  are  tempest-whirrd ; 

And  creak  as  if  a  rout 
Of  sabbath-witches  through  the  forest  hurl'd 

Their  hootings  all  about ; 
And  now  beneath  a  comer  cloud  upfurl'd 

Dimly  the  moon  peers  out. 

Hunt  the  buck  and  hunt  the  doe ! 
Course  the  woods  and  fallows  through  * 

It  is  night. 
Hunt  the  Tzar,  hunt  Austria  ioo. 

Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest  boughs 


Don  thy  gaiters,  wind  thy  horn ! 
Hunt  the  deer  that  in  the  com 

Gome  to  graze! 
Hunt  both  king  and  priest  tiU  mom. 

Black  Huntsman  I 

The  forest  bouglis- 


Thunder-toTTcnts  flood  the  sky ; 
The  wily  fox  in  vain  would  fly : 

Hope  is  none. 
Hunt  the  judge  and  hunt  the  spy. 

Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest  boughs- 
All  Saint  Anthony's  fiend  crew 
Leap  the  bearded  oat  fields  through. 

But  fri^t  thee  not.    ' 
Hunt  the  monk,  the  abb6  too. 

Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest  boughs* 
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Slip  thy  hoimds  with  the  bear  to  cope ; 
No  wild-boar  to  scape  thee  bope ; 

Do  thy  work  I 
Hunt  the  cnsax,  hnmt  the  pope. 

Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest  boughs- 


The  wolf  from  out  thy  path  may  start ; 
Thy  hoimds  upon  his  trail  depart ; 

RiM)  him  down ! 
Hunt  the  brigand  Bonopaarte, 

Blade  Huntsman ! 

The  fomt  leares  (all,  tempest  whirrd ; 

Still'd  is  the  sabbath-rout. 
That  throogb  the  forest  late  their  hootings  hurled ; 

The  cock's  sfariU  darion-shont 
Pierceth  the  donds.    The  storm  is  all  upfurrd. 

Broadly  the  dawn  shines  oak 

All  resumes  its  aspect  right. 
Thou  again  art  France,  so  bright 

And  fair  to  see. 
The  dawn-white  Angel  dothed  in  light. 

Black  Huntsman ! 

The  forest  leaves  fall 


SCHAMTL  AND  THE  STRIVERS. 


(Ahriigedfnm,  the  Wettmimter  Review  J 


[HiKTT  TKASs  the  foamy  waves  of  Kussian  aggression  hare  tried  to 
whelm  the  freedom  that  liveth  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  moUah  Mohammed  has  returned  to  Jarach,  having  learned  of 
the  truth.  Choice  of  two  things  he  offers  unto  all :  freedom  and  faith  in  the 
infinite  progress  of  the  soul  toward  God,  or  slavery  and  progress  through  the 
fourteen  orders  of  nobility,  by  help  of  gew-gaw  saints  and  bribery,  to  the 
footstool  of  the  Tzar.  He  preaches — '  Keep  the  Holy  Law,  and  destroy  the 
infidels !  .  .  AU  your  alms,  your  watchings,  your  prayers,  your  pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca,  aU  are  but  nought  so  long  as  a  Muscovite  eye  looks  on  you. 
Your  marriages  are  null,  your  children  are  bastards,  the  very  Koran  is  your 
destruction,  so  long  as  the  Muscovite  is  among  you.  Who  can  serve  both 
AUah  and  the  Muscovite  V 
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Many  listen ;  some  learn ;  and  the  more  earnest  are  called  Murids— or 
Strivers.  They  made  wooden  swords  for  themselves,  and  to  the  altar  in  the 
prophet's  house  hour  by  honr  a  Murid  stepped  and  smote  upon  it,  turning  his 
face  to  the  Bast  and  crying — <  Moslem !  war  against  the  Infidel !  death  and 
destruction  to  the  Giaour !'    And  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  same  cry. 

Thus  incited,  the  people  of  Tchetohenia  fell  upon  the  fortress  Amir-hadshi- 
jurt»  and  slew  every  Russian  in  it ;  then  fought  their  way  through  the  Russian, 
forces  to  the  woods.    So  b^an  the  war. 

Khasi-Mohammed  followed  in  the  steps  of  Mohammed-Mollah.  For  six 
years  he  strove  against  the  Russians.  In  1833  they  brought  him  to  bay  at 
HimrL  The  high  Caucasian  towers  were  battered  down  by  the  artillery ;  the 
Murids  chaonted  the  Koran  as  the  ruins  fell  upon  them ;  the  conquerors  took 
poesession  of  the  shattered  stones  only  when  the  last  defender  was  bayoneted. 
They  found  the  corpses  of  Khasi-MoUah  and  sixty  of  his  trustiest  followers. 
At  his  feet,  with  a  bayonet  wound  and  two  bullets  in  him,  lay  his  chief  Murid 
— SoHAKTL.  The  Russians  bore  off  in  triumph  the  body  of  Khasi-MoUah, 
leaving  Schamyl,  to  recover :  none  knew  how,  so — ^it  is  said — miraculously. 

Hamsad  Beg  succeeded  to  Khasi-MoUah  as  leader  of  the  war.  A  formid- 
able conspiracy  broke  out ;  he  was  assassinated ;  the  Murids  were  massacred, 
»«]1  save  thirty  who  escaped  to  a  wooden  fort.  The  fort  was  fired ;  they 
perished.     God  again  saved  Schamyl  from  the  slaughter. 

And  now  the  great  hero  of  the  Caucasus,  who  from  this  year,  1834,  till  the 
present  time  has  baflied  the  whole  forces  of  Russia,  took  his  legitimate  place  ; 
and  Schamyl,  the  devoted  Murid,  became  Imam  and  Sultan  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus,  'the  second  prophet  of  Allah.'  Like  Khasi-Mollah,  a  native  of 
Himri,  and  bom  in  1797,  Schamyl  grew  up  amidst  all  those  influences  which 
would  best  fit  him  to  be  the  future  leader  of  his  people.  From  his  earliest 
childhood,  his  silent  earnest  ways,  intense  determination,  and  love  of  know- 
ledge, distinguished  him  among  his  fellows,  and  Spartan  habits  and  a  strong 
will  compensated  the  natural  defects  of  a  delicate  physical  organization.  He 
would  shut  himself  up  for  weeks  in  shame  and  rage  if  defeated  in  the  games  of 
the  youth  of  Daghestan ;  and,  having  once  been  set  upon  and  severely  wounded 
by  a  number  of  his  rivals,  the  legend  runs  that  he  brought  himself  to  the  point 
of  death  rather  than  reveal  what  he  considered  his  disgrace.  To  one  human 
being  only  is  he  said  ever  to  have  yielded  his  implicit  confidence — ^Dschehd 
Eddin^  the  moUah,  his  teacher,  who  early  instilled  into  his  mind  the  philosophy 
of  tlw  Arabs  and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Sufism. 

Sefaamyl,  however,  did  not  become  ruler  without  difficulty.  For  four  years 
his  course  was  hindered  and  his  ascendancy  opposed  by  Taschaw-Hadji ;  and 
this  division  in  the  Caucasian  camp  was  of  but  too  much  service  to  the  enemy. 
The  Russians,  allying  themselves  with  the  traitors,  kept  a  means  of  access 
into  Avaria.  In  1836  Schamyl  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  expel  them.  In 
1837  General  Fesi  besieged  Schamyl  himself  in  Tiletli.  Half  the  aoul  (the  vil- 
lage) was  taken,  but  winter  drove  back  the  besiegers,  content  with  some  sort 
of  sham  treaty  to  save  appearance.  The  Russians  reported  that  all  Avaria 
had  been  pacified,  Tiletli  taken  by  storm,  and  Schamyl  so  hard  pressed  that  he 
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had  sworn  fealtj  to  the  Tzar  for  ever  and  ever.    Schamyl  answered  that  the 
Kossians  were  liars,  that  AUah  had  lamed  and  driven  them  back. 

Through  1S3S  the  invaders  were  quiet.  Schamyl  extended  and  consolidated 
his  power.  He  surrounded  himself  with  his  Strivers.  Soul  and  body,  these 
enthusiasts  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imam  ;  and  there  was  not  a  district 
nniepresented  bj  one  or  more  of  these  energetic  disciples,  who  not  only 
were  the  means  of  affording  exact  information  on  all  points  to  their  leader, 
but  directly,  or  by  means  of  their  blood-relations,  could  exercise  an  important 
influence  in  the  councils  of  every  tribe.  If  any  hung  back,  sooner  or  later 
the  hand  of  Schamyl  was  upon  them,  and,  their  lands  wasted,  their  flocks  and 
herds  driven  away,  they  lamented  their  obduracy  in  the  ashes  of  their  dwellings. 

The  Imam  now  established  his  head  quarters  in  the  aoul  Akholgo,  a  place 
built  upon  rocks,  so  inaccessible  and  whimsical  in  shape  as  to  be  called  '  a 
fantastical  conception  of  the  devil,  which  God  had  allowed  him  to  hew  out  in 
stone  to  terrify  mankind.'  Here  Schamyl  accumulated  provisions  and  am- 
munition.  Taught  the  effects  of  artillery,  by  which  the  high  towers  of 
ordinary  aouls  are  rendered  more  formidable  to  their  defenders  than  to  any 
one  else,  and,  it  is  said,  assisted  by  Polish  deserters,  Schamyl  fortified  Akhulgo 
with  trenches,  earthen  parapets,  and  covered  ways,  and  improved  upon  the 
usual  construction  of  the  stone  huts  of  the  country,  which  are  half-sunk  in 
natural  excavations,  by  converting  those  of  Akhulgo  into  regular  casemates. 

1 839  was  a  year  of  fierce  warfare  waged  with  varying  success.  At  length 
Schamyl  retreated  to  Akhulgo.  General  Grabbe  invested  it,  but  on  the  I6th 
of  July  the  first  storming  party  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of 
its  number.  On  the  1 7th  of  August  he  obtained  possession  of  the  ontworks. 
Tor  four  days  the  Circassians  fought  hand  to  hand  against  their  foes^  mindful 
only  of  how  many  they  could  slay.  The  very  women  fought  like  tigresses, 
and  when  all  hope  was  lost  flung  their  children  over  the  rocks  and  followed 
them  into  the  abyss. 

Akhulgo  is  taken.  But  where  is  Schamyl  ?  They  saw  him  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  Now  they  find  him  not,  either  alive  or  dead.  On  the  face  of  a 
cliff  overlooking  the  river  Koissu  is  a  cave,  to  be  reached  only  by  a  ladder. 
They  hear  that  Scliamyl  is  there  ;  and  the  Cossacks  watch  it  closely.  On  the 
first  dark  night  a  light  plank -raft  is  lowered  by  a  rope ;  two  men  enter  it ; 
then  a  third  in  the  white  robe  of  the  Prophet ;  and  the  bark  speeds  down  the 
stream.  The  walcliful  Ilussians  pursue,  surround  them,  intercept  their  flight. 
Tlie  fugitives  defend  themselves  desperately ;  they  are  slain.  The  corpse  of 
Schamyl  is  not  there.  While  they  had  gone  to  death,  their  oonntry's  hope 
dropped  unheeded  into  the  river,  swam  it,  and  found  safety  in  the  forest. 

Fifteen  hundred  of  the  bravest  lay  there  dead  in  Akhulgo :  the  seeds  of  so 
many  blood-feu(is  between  the  Ilussians  and  every  tribe  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
pledges  of  undying  hatred  against  the  Muscovite.  Schamyl  changed  his 
tactics  to  guerilla  warfare ;  and  by  1840  all  Tchetchenia  was  again  in  arms : 
even  the  craven  chiefs  who  had  taken  service  in  the  Russian  army  sending 
back  the  decorations  they  had  won  and  renouncing  *  fealty'  to  the  Tzar.  The 
storming  of  Akhulgo  was  the  last  gain  of  Russia. 
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Since  tlieii  the  regularly-repeated  Russian  campaij^ns  may  all  be  reported  in 
two  words :  attempt  aud  repulse.  Schamyl  avoids  an  engagement  in  the 
plains,  lets  the  foe  penetrate  into  the  defiles,  concentrates  his  forces  upon 
some  unexpected  point,  bursts  upon  the  advancing  columns,  and  drives  them 
back  in  remediless  confusion.  The  Russians  make  an  expedition ;  they  enter 
the  mountains ;  for  some  days  there  is  no  sign  of  life ;  but  as  the  gorges  nar- 
row and  the  ground  becomes  more  diflicult  dropping  shots  from  invisible 
enemies  pick  off  the  officers.  The  dropping  shots  increase  into  a  hot  fire,  and 
clouds  of  wild  Lesghians  and  Tchetcheuians,  agile  and  surefooted  as  goats, 
hover  behind  trees  and  stones ;  the  Russian  skirmishers,  heavily  loaded  and 
unused  to  climbing,  have  no  chance  with  them,  and  are  driven  in.  Then 
comes  a  charge.  A  small  body  of  mountaineers,  armed  only  with  their 
schaskas,  led  by  some  white-turbaned  Murid,  dash  madly  against  the  solid  wall 
of  the  advancing  column.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are,  of  course,  soon  pinned 
down  by  the  bayonets  of  their  adversaries ;  but  not  before  their  schaskas  have 
been  well  reddened  in  Muscovite  blood.  Harassed  and  discouraged  by  such 
unscientific  proceedings  as  these,  the  invaders  reach  their  birouac — but  not  to 
rest.  The  energies  of  the  enemy  appear  to  increase  tenfold  at  night :  he  is 
ubiquitous,  and  on  all  sides  piquets  are  driven  in,  and  incessant  alarms  destroy 
the  possibility  of  sleep. 

So  in.  1842  Grabbe  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  So  Neidhart 
was  beaten  in  '44,  and  Woronzow,  through  he  was  permitted  to  take  Schamyl's 
head-quartera  at  Dargo,  in  *45.  The  Caucasians  *  did  not  bum  much  powder, 
but  almost  every  shot  hit  its  man.'  In  '46  Schamyl  prevented  attack.  With 
10,000  horse  and  foot  he  burst  past  the  line  of  Russian  fortresses,  laid  waste 
the  Russianized  villages  of  Kabardah,  besieged  for  six  days  the  centre  of  the 
Russian  operations,  loaded  himself  with  booty,  and  was  back  in  his  forests 
before  the  astounded  Russians  knew  what  to  do.  In  '48  and  '50  he  seems  to 
have  played  the  same  daring  game,  and  m  '53  is  said  to  have  won  back  eight 
leagues  of  territory. 

But  Schamyl  is  not  only  the  warrior.  He  is  priest  and  lawgiver  also.  Of 
a  mob  of  scattered  tribes  he  has  made  a  nation :  breaking  down  their  boundaries, 
forbidding  their  blood-feuds,  and  organizing  them  under  a  strong  and  just 
goyemment.    A  stem,  even-handed  justice  characterizes  all  his  judgements. 

His  body  guard  is  composed  of  a  selection  from  the  Murids.  These  aie 
called  Martosigators.  In  these  he  puts  implicit  confidence  and  they  the  same 
in  him.  Their  lives  are  in  his  hand.  If  unmarried,  they  must  remam  so, 
devoted  even  as  priests ;  if  married,  they  must  avoid  their  families  during  their 
period  of  service.  Like  Schamyl,  they  must  live  fmgally,  and  carry  out  the 
Sekaryai  (the  Holy  Law)  to  the  very  letter.  There  are  vsualli/  about  a  ihoM- 
sand  of  them.  They  are  Schamyl's  priests,  his  propagandists,  his  police, — and 
the  terror  of  the  Russians,  who  have  never  taken  one  alive. 

Schamyl  is  equally  devoted.  All  for  his  country  !  All,  without  reserve  or 
ruth.  He  had  sworn  to  put  to  death  whoever,  under  any  circumstances,  pro- 
posed submission  to  the  Giaour.  Once,  in  1 S43,  the  people  of  Tchetchenia 
despaired.     Well  knowing  his  oath,  they  chose  four  men  by  lot  to  go  and  beg 
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him  to  allow  them  to  submit.  The  mesaengers,  not  daring  to  front  him,  with 
a  large  sum  bribed  his  aged  mother  to  use  her  great  influence  with  him  for 
their  purpose.  In  a  private  interriew  with  Schamyl  she  made  the  fatal  pro- 
position. None  knew  what  passed ;  but,  pale  and  tremblings  she  could  only 
answer  that  the  Prophet  had  shut  himself  in  the  mosque  to  inquire  of  God  his 
duty.  Let  the  people  fast  and  pray  till  he  appeared.  Three  days  and  nighta 
passed.  On  the  fourth  morning  Schamyl  stood  upon  the  mosque^s  flat  roof, 
surrounded  by  his  Murids,  his  uBually  impassiye  countenance  distorted  and 
changed  by  the  traces  of  past  inward  agony.    His  mother  was  brought  before 

him,  and  he  spoke '  The  will  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  be  done !    People  of 

Dargo !  the  Tchetchenes  have  dared  to  think  of  yielding  to  the  Giiaour,  and 
have  even  ventured  to  send  messengers,  hoping  for  my  consent.  The  mes- 
sengers, conscious  of  their  sin,  dared  not  appear  before  my  face,  but  have 
tempted  the  weakness  of  my  unhappy  mother  to  be  their  mediator.  Por  her 
sake  I  have  ventured  to  ask  the  will  of  Mohammed  the  Prophet  of  Allah ;  and 
that  will  is,  that  the  first  who  spoke  to  me  of  this  matter  shall  be  punished 
with  a  hundred  blows  of  the  heavy  whip.    It  was  my  mother  I' 

With  these  words,  Schamyl  signed  to  his  Murids,  who  seized  the  venerable 
old  Khaness,  and  bound  her  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  mosque.  At  the  fifth 
blow,  she  sank  dead.  Schamyl,  with  a  wild  burst  of  grief,  threw  himself  at 
her  feet,  but,  suddenly  rising  again,  cried  solemnly — 'God  is  great,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  Prophet !  He  hath  heard  my  prayer,  and  I  may  take  upon 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  mother's  expiation !'  With  that,  stripping  off  his 
upper  garments,  he  commanded  the  Murids  to  inflict  the  remaining  nine^-five 
blows  upon  his  own  back.  The  punishment  fulfilled,  Schamyl  gave  orders 
that  the  envoys  of  the  Tchetchenes,  terror-stricken  witnesses  of  the  preceding 
scene,  should  be  brought  into  his  presence.  The  ready  Murids  half-drew  their 
schaskas,  but  Schamyl,  raising  the  men  from  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
cast  themselves  in  their  fear,  said  only,  in  his  impassive  way — '  Go  back  to 
your  people,  and  for  my  answer  tell  them  what  you  have  seen.' 

Schamyl  is  of  the  middle  stature,  fair  and  delicate,  with  light  hair,  grey 
eyes  overshadowed  by  thick,  well-marked  brows,  a  regular  and  well-fanned 
nose,  and  a  small  mouth.  The  apparent  inmiovability  of  his  arms  when  walk- 
ing indicates  the  determination  of  his  character.  His  manner  is  noble  and 
dignified,  and,  perfectly  master  of  himself,  he  exercises  a  silent  influence  on  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  him.  His  habits  are  simple  and  abstemious ;  he 
sleeps  little,  and  spends  night  after  night  in  prayer  and  watching.  He  regards 
himself  as  simply  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power,  and  holds  that 
all  his  thoughts  and  decisions  are  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God.  His  old 
teacher,  Dschelal-Eddin,  still  living,  at  a  great  age,  receives  from  the  Sultan- 
Prophet  the  same  reverence  as  he  had  from  the  boy. 

Give  us  also,  God !  a  prophet  with  the  faith  of  Schamyl,  and  some  few 
with  the  trust  and  daring  of  his  Strivers. 


THE  BOYAL  OAK-APPLE. 

It  ia  g-enendl;  supposed,  bj  the  igiLonuit  bejond  common  folk  in  duU  pacts 
of  Engluid,  that  the  oak-^iple  is  worn,  every  tweutjr.niutli  of  Msj,  in  memoi; 
of  Charles  second  hiding  in  au  oak  after  hia  first  biding  at  Worcester. 
Bnt  this  ia  an  invention.  The  teal  origin  might  have  been  symbolicaL 

^Hie  oak-^ple,  70a  knov,  is  a  good-for'nothing  excrescence  prodaoed  bj 
disease  and  vennin  on  the  otherwise  healthy  English  oak.  80  it  was  an  apt 
^mbol  of  tite  restoration  of  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  8  :  saving  hii 
kingly  presence  however,  for  he  was  a  sight  uglier  than  any  oak-apple. 

And  when  Charles  was  hqtpily  gathered  to  bis  fathers,  the  leas  nna^tly 
oak-apple  eontbacd  to  floorish  perennially  as  the  type  of  moDareliy  itself— 
the  institation  instead  of  the  man.  Is  it  not  an  excrescence,  produced  by  ^s- 
ease  and  rerroin,  and  of  no  advsJitage  to  the  tree  F 

In  follneas  of  time,  when  monarchy  became  conititutional,  courtiers  took  to 
wearing  oak  galls  instead  of  oak  apples :  one  sham  symbolizing  the  other. 

It  is  a  pretty  piece  of  Pagan  mummery 

And  this  is  why  oak-apples  were  formerly  hung  in  our  chorches,  and  why 
the  galls  yet  stick  in  the  button-holes  of  fools. 


BOYALTI   IN   SPAIN. 

WisB  there,  in  the  whole  binilj  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  a  lingle  eligible  er  even 
respectable  prince,  he  wonlil  hiTe  an  cicelleat  chance  of  elevktion  to  the  throne,  '  n« 
Iiabdla,  cashiered.'    Bat  we  look  in  tub  for  one  reipectabU  either  in  character  or 

Timet'  Corretpoiuleiii,  April  !?• 
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A  FEW  HOUBS  IN  PBESTOK. 


Whin  I  siept  out  of  the  tram  there  were  policemen  waitmg  on  the  platform— evi' 
dentljr  to  direct  all  immigrants.  When  I  got  into  the  street,  there  wa»  a  nnmher  of 
weaTcrs  watching  anxiously  the  new  comers,  and  then  following'  them  to  see  what  their 
business  in  Preston  amounted  to.  To  test  the  feeling,  I  stopped  a  policeman,  and  asked 
him  if  there  was  a  coffee-house  handy.  While  doing  this  more  than  a  docen  men  passed 
hy  listening  to  our  conversation.  Directly  they  heard  the  word  eoffee-houMe,  two  of 
them  hastened  to  get  me  away  to  a  place  where  I  could  get  what  I  wanted.  Then  I  saw 
nysterioos  noddings  by  the  police,  as  they  walked  two  ti^^ethcr  \  and  after  my  conductor 
had  satisfied  himself,  as  I  supposed,  that  I  was  neither  work-seeker  nor  '  nob  stick,'  I 
was  taken  to  a  coffee-house,  and  then  lefk.  Where  I  stopped  complaints  were  immediately 
communicated  to  me  about  the  condition  of  the  people  daring  this  long  strike.  They 
will  not  get  drunk — they  will  not  drink  beer — and  the  publicans  are  dreadfully  afraid 
that  ikey  will  be  ruined. 

Next  morning  I  went  exploring.  I  examined  fint  the  'fiterary'  products  on  the 
walls.  1st.  Two  large  bills  stating  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  during  the  last 
month,  amounting  to  1,000  exclusive  of  children,  and  stating  the  eonditios  of  the  ap- 
plicants asking  relief :  the  words  '  loss  of  work*  are,  I  think,  the  most  numerous.  2d. 
A  large  bill  commencing  '  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,'  announcing  that  William 
Newton  will  lecture  to-night,  in  the  Theatre,  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Preston 
operatives ;  another  large  bill  headed  *  Poland,'  informing  the  public  that  William  New- 
ton will  also  lecture  with  an  intention  to  memorialixe  her  Miyesty  to  restore  Poland  to 
her  place  among  the  nations.  8d.  Several  proclamations  about  the  war  :  one  stating 
that  all '  sh^is,  ammunition,  or  other  warlike  missiles  intended  for  foreigners  will  be  im- 
mediately seized  by  her  Mtgesty's  commissioners,'  and  the  builders  and  purveyors  will 
be  '  severely  punished' ;  another  that  the  militia  are  to  be  drilled ;  and  a  third  that 
militia  volunteers  may  join  the  regular  forces  without  paying  the  usual  lOs.  fonnerly 
required.  4th.  A  bill  calling  upon  the  '  trades'  to  continue  their  subscriptions,  and  the 
battle  of  '  right  agabst  wrong'  will  be  yet  justly  ended.  The  following  in  large  letters 
figures  most  prominently  all  over  Preston : — '  The  masters  will  have  war !  ah,  war  to  the 
knife!     Well  then— 

"  Let  there  be  War !  since  Peace  is  but  a  grave. 
Since  Wutal  Force  hath  set  its  foot  on  Bight ; 
Since  man  must  be  a  Hero  or  a  Slave, 
Arm  us  with  courage,  God  !  for  virtuous  fight." ' 
Tou  may  perhaps  guess  my  surprise  when  I  saw  the  above. 

I  saw .     His  &ce  is  worn  with  anxiety  and  continual  work.      He  has  been 

in  for  some  time,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  The  magistrates,  he  says,  are  d<ung 
everything  to  get  hold  of  the  most  active  of  the  men ;  police  are  in  disguise  tiring  to 
excite  the  men  to  rebellioD.  If  a  man  or  woman  is  arrested,  the  witness,  if  a  '  ten  per 
eenter,'  is  not  allowed  to  attest  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  He  has  great  fidth  in  the 
strike  ending  honourably.  The  fonds  of  the  masters'  association  have  &llen  2^  per  cent. 
^Hiile  their  own  steadily  uicrase.  Two  delegates  are  cone  throogh  Wales  to  get  money, 
asd  two  or  thn«  are  to  be  dispatched  to  America.    The  hands  the  masters  hare  hni^t 
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in,  being  unskilled,  have  seriously  damaged  the  machinery,  and  many  are  leaving  and 
belug  tent  away  without  any  extraneous  advice  whatever.  This  morniug  ten  i>enons 
went  down  to  the  '  Immigrants'  Home,'  and  demanded  to  be  sent  back. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  I  heard  a  hand-bell  ring  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  There  were 
two  men,  one  ringing  the  bell,  the  other  announcing  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  this 
afternoon,  at  half-past  two,  on  Ribbleton  Moor — a  moor  about  two  miles  distant  from 
Preston  and  just  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  borough.  After  the  aimounccment,  the  con- 
cloding  phrases  amused  me :  '  God  save  the  Queen  and — save  the  peace  of  the  borough. 
Amen.' 

I  attended  the  meeting.  Grimshaw  and  delegates  from  Stockport  and  Blackburn 
addressed  the  people,  who  numbered  more  than  two  thousand.  The  delegates  said  they 
came  to  tell  the  people  not  to  be  down-hearted.  Blackburn  and  other  places,  though 
sending  rather  less  contributions  for  the  last  two  weeks,  have  been  wise.  Hearing  that 
the  masters  were  about  to  work  short  time,  instead  of  sending  all  the  money  collected, 
they  have  made  a  reserve — ^to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Grimshaw  stated  that,  after 
closely  examining  the  lists  of  relieved,  above  one  thousand  were  impostors.  This  they 
are  determined  to  stop,  and  give  the  extra  money  to  the  true  men  and  women  of  Preston. 

I  conversed  freely  with  the  men  after  the  meeting,  and  even  before.  Ihey  were  very 
reserved  at  first — '  for  they  knew  not  who  thoy  might  be  talking  to— there  were  so  many 
spies  about.'  They  seemed  to  be  full  of  heart  and  hope,  many  wishing  that  the  strike 
was  over  and  that  the  masters  would  come  to  honourable  terms.  '  Rather  than  yield  ua* 
eonditionallj,  they  would  die  first.'  '  Now  the  fight  is  begun,  they  must  carry  it  on.'  ' 
'  We  have  hoisted  our  banner  for  the  right :  we  will  not  flinch.'  These  phrases  brought 
out  their  enthusiasm ;  and  the  various  faces  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  intense  earueatneaa. 

The  middle  class  and  little  shopkeepers  are  now  taking  active  steps  to  endeavour  to 
end  this  duel.  As  yet  their  overtures  have  been  spumed.  They,  however,  stUl  per- 
severe i  and  the  general  public  opinion  here  seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  men  tbm^ 
the  masters.     How  it  will  end  I  know  not. 

There  are  about  sixty  mills  here.  Twenty,  I  believe,  are  the  number  at  work.  Some 
of  these  twenty  are  only  '  partly  manned*  with  '  unskilled  hands.' 
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(From  April  22nd  to  May  22nd. J 


THE  PUESTON  STRIKE. 

Tm:  most  important  event  of  the  month  is  the  termination  of  the  Preston 
Strike.  After  a  gallant  struggle  of  thirty -seven  weeks  the  men  have  snc- 
Climbed.  Tailing  funds  hastened  this  result,  not  lack  of  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  people.'  In  truth  when  some  £3,000  a  week  had  to  be  contributed 
for  their  support,  the  wonder  is  that  they  held  out  so  long.  The  contest  has 
been  most  memorable.  The  working  class  put  its  whole  heart  into  it. 
Thtoughout  its  course  the  people  have  shown  great  will  in  act,  endurance 
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under  terrible  privation,  forbearance  under  much  provocation.  Their  conduct 
has  been  heroic,  and  their  defeat  can  bring  no  shame.  But  let  them  reflect. 
Let  them  think — ^if  the  same  number  of  men  with  the  same  energy  and  deter- 
mination had  for  thirty-seven  weeks  laboured  for  the  franchise,  would  they  not 
have  won  their  freedom  ?  Why  will  they  insist  on  battling  on  their  weakest 
ground,  pitting  poor  men's  scanty  wages  against  the  united  power  of  capital, 
the  masters  free,  and  they  handcuffed  by  the  masters'  law  ? 

Although  the  contest  is  over  many  thousands  are  still  out  of  work,  the 
places  of  many  of  the  less  skilled  having  been  supplied  by  new  hands ;  and 
poverty  and  sorrow  will  long  keep  plain  the  tracks  where  the  fight  has  been. 

PROTECTION  OP  WOMEN. 

We  had  not  room  for  this  last  month.    Is  it  the  worse  for  standing  over  ? 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ratcliffe,  spinster,  aged  37|  lived  with  her  uncle  at  Wis- 
beacL  Her  uncle's  partner,  Robert  Reid,  a  married  man,  made  foul  over- 
tures to  her,  and  for  her  refusal  endeavoured  to  get  her  person  into  his  power. 
Foiled  in  that  he  called  on  the  Baptist  minister  of  the  place,  Isaac  Haycroft^  a 
young  man  of  34,  acquainted  with  Miss  Ratcliffe,  and  by  mere  overbearing  will 
made  him  sign  a  paper  confessing  '  criminal  intercourse  with  M.  E.  Raidiffe,' 
and  promising  to  many  her.  This  paper  he  used  to  compel  her  consent  to  his 
own  proposals.  The  affair  got  into  the  local  journal,  and  he  brought  on  action 
against  the  editor  for  libel.  Reid  swore  he  had  only  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  when  he  discovered  the  connection  subsisting  between 
Miss  Ratcliffe  and  Haycroft.  Two  medical  men  testified  to  Miss  Ratcliffe's 
'purity' ;  and  Haycroft  himself  confessed  that  his  extorted  confession  was  a 
falsehood.    Does  it  not  all  miserably  illustrate  the  position  of  women  P 

At  last  Nenagh  Assizes,  George  Percy,  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  was  con- 
victed of  a  series  of  felonious  assaults  upon  a  dbild  eight  years  old;  and 
Johanna  Guerin,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  was  also  convicted  of  aiding  him  in  the  out- 
rage, on  six  or  seven  occasions.  The  child's  mother  is  schoolmistress  in  Ros- 
crea  workhouse,  and  the  rules  do  not  allow  officials  to  have  their  children 
within  the  walls ;  the  child  had  therefore  been  under  the  care  of  Guerin.  The 
mother  took  the  child  to  a  Dr  Wood.  He  told  her  first  that  '  he  saw  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  child,'  and  afterward  that '  it  would  be  better  to  hush  the 
matter  up.'  The  motive  for  the  outrage  was  said  to  be  a  desire  to  get  the 
mother  out  of  '  the  house'  (to  protect  her  child)  in  order  that  a  friend  of  the 
prisoner's  might  obtain  the  situation.    What  do  our  clergy  and  friends  of 

*  order'  say  to  this  P 

THE  WAR 

The  'War'  lags  shamefully.  'Do  as  little  as  you  can,'  is  the  order. 
First  Aberdeen,  then  the  ice,  now  fog,  keeps  even  Napier  idle ;  for  picking  up 
now  and  then  a  stray  craft  is  not  work.  And  in  the  Black  Sea  the  ptooeed- 
ing  is  equally  slow,  and  pusillammous,  for  all  the  self-laudations  of  bewhiged 
John  Bull.  What  are  these  great  exploits  of  Odessa  and  Sebastopol  P  At 
Odessa,  to  punish  Russia  for  firing  on  a  flag  of  truce,  the  allies  on  the  22d  of 
Afwil  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  nulitaiy  stores  and  the  Rossijin  ships.  Five 
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killed  and  a  few  wonndcd  seems  to  hare  been  all  our  loss.  But  notice  this. 
The  English  and  French  Admirals  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  EnglUh  and 
Ffcnehy  as  well  as  all  Russian,  vessels  in  the  port.  Russian  yessels  were  sunk 
or  taken;  during  the  bombardment  French  ships  escaped  out  of  the  har- 
bour through  the  confusion ;  but  all  we  hear  farther  of  the  English  vessels 
(whose  surrender  was  first  demanded)  is  that  tixty  utilors,  '^most  of  ikma 
EHffliik,  belonging  to  the  merchant  vessels  detained  in  the  harbour'  (still 
detained)  have  been  paraded  through  Odessa  streets,  and  then  sent  to  Sebas- 
topol  as  proof  of  Russian  victory.  Possibly  this  was  revenged  at  Sebastopol 
^bombarded  on  May  10,  '  with  guns  of  long  range/  says  the  despatch,  '  to 
destroy  the  advanced  works.'    Only  the  advanced  works  P    Shade  of  Blake  I 

An  immense  loss  from  pestilence  in  the  Dobrudscha,  continual  defeats  of 
more  or  less  importance  by  Omar  Fa8ha»  and  a  partial  evacuation  of  Lesser 
Wallachia :  such  is  '  our'  report  of  Russian  operations  for  the  month.  The 
Tzar  perhaps  means  to  be  content  with  the  Principalities  for  the  present, 
daring  us  to  dislodge  him.    Will  we  advance  if  he  does  not  P    Who  knows  P 

Our  troops  are  in  close  quarters  at  Gallipoli — ^handier  there,  as  the  Turks 
seem  to  think,  for  any  purpose  than  fighting  the  Russians.  But  let  us  leam  first 
what  they  go  to  Turkey  for  (if  our  ministers  will  let  us)  before  we  find  farther 
£uilt.    The  generals  have  arrived  at  last. 

Austria  and  Prussia  have  corns  to  an  understanding, — ^say  at  least  they  are 
prepared  for  an  under8tanding,-^on.the  ground  of  a  protocol  signed  by  'their 
representatives'  and  those  of  England  and  France :  informing  the  nations  that 
'  the  state  of  war  is  in  actual  existence,'  and  that  the  Governments  engage  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  guarantees  most  likely  to  attach  the  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  the  general  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  also  declare  them- 
selves ready  to  deliberate  as  to  the  employment  of  means  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  agreement.'    Would  they  tell  us  what  that  is ! 

'Is  it  for  orthodox  Russia  to  fear  such ' P  says  the  Tzar. 

The  Greeks  have  suffered  some  reverses  and  the  insurrection  is  said  to  be 
nearly  suj^ressed ;  but  the  TimeM  confesses  that  only  our  active  interference 
can  put  an  end  to  it.  '  The  people  are  better  armed  and  disciplined  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago  when  they  held  out  unsupported  for  six  years  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Thessaly  and  the  Morea.'  Now  Russia  supports  them,  of  course 
for  Russian  ends ;  and  we  must  put  them  down  for  the  sake  of  Turkey  which 
we  shall  not  save,  which  neither  Aberdeen  nor  Palmerston  intends  to  save. 
14,000  Greeks  resident  in  Constantinople  have  been  summarily  expelled  for 
fear  of  their  Greek  sympathies ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  to  be  occupied 
by  Niqpoleon  (just  as  the  Danubian  Principalities  are  by  the  Tzar). 

But  then  Napoleon  has  given  us  '  the  word  of  a  gentleman.'  And  we  know 
now  what  Uiat  means.  To  help  our  dtdlness  the  following  paragraph  appeara 
in  the  Motnteur  q[  May  6 : — 

'  The  French  and  Engliah  Oovermuents  have  agreed  in  the  adoption  of  all  the  meuoiea 
of  praeaotion  which  the  present  war  may  render  neccMary.  'Witk  this  oligeot  the  Sm- 
pecor  has  just  decided  on  the  formation  of  two  campe  of  KANOtuvuNO.  TkeJM,  ewi- 
tUUmff  €f  100,000  Men,  wiU  he  ftlabHiAed ' at  Boulogne. 
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These  100,000  Frenchmen  are  intended  to  cooperate  with  U3  in  the  North.  Are 
we  far  enough  North  ?  Transports  of  course  may  be  provided ;  and,  ail  ready 
for  the  Baltic,  afloat  some  night  within  two  hours  of  England,  English  safety 
from  invasion  will  depend  on  the  word  of— the  French  Liar.  Our  best  Minis- 
ters tell  us  it  is  *  a  precautionary  measure'  upon  which  '  England*  and 
*  France'  are  quite  agreed.  England  and  France  !  Say  rather  the  slaves  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  *  freemen'  who  are  the  tools  of  Aberdeen. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Engknd  and  France  intend  to  dethrone  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  put  his  constitutional  cousin  in  his  stead. 

We  have  *  done  nothing  but  find  fault.'  It  is  a  sad  necessity — ^that  of  being 
truthful,  and  so  unAberdeened.  But  wc  will  not  find  fault  with  the  spirit  now 
arising  (however  slowly)  in  the  country,  in  favour  of  Poland.  May  the  meeting 
at  Birmingham  of  the  20th  May  be  but  the  first  of  a  successful  series  ;  the 
first  spark  of  a  flame  which  shall  kiudle  all  that  is  true  and  brave  in  oar  land, 
to  light  the  European  nations  into  liberty  and  peace.  But  why — (Yes  !  there 
is  room  for  blame  even  here) — why  did  Creorge  Dawson  stand  alone  at  that 
meeting  ?  Was  there  no  Birmingham  Liberal  good  enough  to  back  him  ?  Is 
he  the  only  public  man  in  Birmingham  ?  Is  the  heart  of  England  so  very 
Brummagem  ?  Afraid  to  embarass  the  Government  P  Sleep  on,  England !  till 
foreign  tyrants  and  traitors  of  home  manufacture  have  completed  their  bar- 
gains ;  and  then  wake  up  to  pay  for  your  dishonour.*  Dear  *  honest,'  bungling 
Gladstone  !  try  to  tell  us  what  the  bill  wiJl  be  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  additional  sum  demanded  for  this  year  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  £8,683,000 — two-thirds  to  be  found  by  an  income  tax — the  rest  by 
taxes  on  sugar,  spirits  and  malt.  Of  the  £14,000,000  now  raised  from  these 
last  taxes — says  the  "Examiner — ^the  higher  classes  probably  do  not  contribute 
£100,000.    Well,  but  the  higher  classes  conduct  the  war. 

The  Timet  publishes  a  long  list  of  private  subscriptions  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  soldiers'  families.  But  nothing  is  said  of  the  national  duty  to  them. 
The  Government  docs  nothing.  A  Republican  Government  would  not  leave 
the  soldiers*  families  to  the  poor  chance  of  private  charity. 

We  forgot  on  the  Fast  Day  to  pray  for  our  Allies  !  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  O  *  Fathers  in  God' !  what  an  oversight.  Or  could  not  even  an 
Anglican  bishop  stomach  the  praying  for  Najwlcon  Vcihuel  ? 

But  if  bishops  arc  not  over  careful  in  some  things,  they  are  in  others.  A 
remonstrance  signed  by  *  J.  B.  Cant.'  and  other  high  church  dignitaries  has 
been  addressed  to  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  against  exhibiting  sculp- 
ture without  fig-leaves,  and  so  destroying  '  that  natural  modesty'  which  these 
clergymen  learned  in  their  young  days  at  college. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  clerical  tender-conscience.  By  grace  of 
his  Grace  of  Newcastle  (Judge  Stonor's  patron  saint)  the  Rev.  Wb*  Stedman 
has  just  exchanged  his  chaplaincy  at  Hong-kong  for  the  Rev.  Mr  Baxter's 
rectorship  at  Fyfield  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester :  the  bishop  vouching  for 
Mr  Baxter's  respectability  and  fiiness  for  a  colonial  mission,  whereupon  Mr  B. 
bolts  Hong-kongward  deep  in  debt  lo  his  Fyfield  parishioners. 
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And  behold  a  minor  light  of  the  same  establishment :  if  not  a  light,  at  least 
a  candlestick :  the  Eev.  C.  F.  Lowder,  Puseyite  curate  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Barnabas,  Pimlico,  brought  before  the  magbtrate  for  inciting  his  choristers  to 
pelt  with  rotten  eggs  a  man  so  wicked  as  to  carry  a  placard  for  the  election  of 
a  churchwarden  to  whose  candidateship  Mr  Lowder  is  opposed. 

An  active  clergy  in  some  respects.  Pity  their  activity  has  never  visited  the 
back  slums  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  find  out  the  l-^S  unfortunate  Christians  styed 
in  nine  houses  in  Scrle  Street,  and  cesspools  in  all  the  houses.  Pather, 
mother,  and  five  children  in  one  cellar  adjoining  the  common  privy.  The  lay- 
visitors  could  not  stand  the  atmosphere  for  five  minutes. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  hard  upon  our  Christian  pastors.  If  they  are  not  ex- 
amples of  nicety,  if  shovel  hats  are  not  sanatory  shovels,  yet  we  may  be  beholden 
to  them  for  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  a  community  whose  education 
the  Government  intrusts  to  voluntary  exertions :  a  little  lad  of  thirteen  can  tell 
with  what  excellent  result.  He  has  already  been  twice  in  jail  for  felony ;  and 
is  now  about  to  take  his  degree  in  the  Eeformatory  Prison  at  Saltley.  This 
is  his  account  of  his  connections.  His  father  dead,  his  mother  married 
again.  His  step-father  was  transported,  his  mother  absconded,  a  sister  aged 
fourteen  is  a  prostitute,  another  sister  aged  sixteen  in  prison  for  the  third 
time,  and  a  cousin  ten  years  old  in  pnson  for  the  second  time. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  boys  can  be  educated  at  Eton  at  a  cost  of 
only  from  £150  to  £220  for  thirty-five  weeks. 

How  we  reform  our  criminals  let  the  chaplain  of  the  City  Prison  tell  us, 
who  thus  answers  the  contradiction  given  by  Ministers  to  George  Brown ; 

'  I  am  penuaded  that  it  U  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  for  the  police  to  give  in- 
formation against  poor  creatures  who,  after  suffering  imprisonment,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  employment,  and  who  go  to  it  with  a  determination  to  act  most  honestly  and 
uprightly.  I  am  continually  hearing  from  prisoners  that  they  have  been  turned  out  of 
situations,  where  they  had  given  every  satisfaction,  solely  because  the  police  had  denounced 
them  to  their  employers  as  convicted  thieves.  I  have  had  discharged  prisoners  call  upon 
me,  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  their  release,  broken  hearted  and  depressed  through  the 
same  unpardonable  officionaness.' 

Let  us  turn  from  the  clergy  to  the  aristocracy,  from  onr  little  felon  to  his 
betters.  Mr  Sackville  Lane  Fox,  late  M.P.  for  Beverly  and  Ipswich,  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  has  just  been  discharged  from  prison—* 
after  fourteen  months'  confinement — ^by  the  Insolvent  Court.  His  property 
amounts  to  £17,000  a  year.  His  debts  contracted  since  18^0  exceed  his  in- 
come only  by  £168,803.     He  is  not  going  to  Saltley. 

Neither  is  Mr  Neale,  the  coal-merchant,  who  supplies  George  Garrett  with 
second-rate  coals,  and  makes  out  his  bill  for  best.  That  is  the  way  George 
robs  his  master.  George  being  only  a  carman  goes  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
Mr  Neale  goes  there  too — respectably,  as  Queen's  evidence.  Neale's  explana« 
tion  is  that  he  supposed  not  that  Garrett  was  robbing  his  employer,  but  that 
Garrett's  employer  was  robbing  his  customers — which  he  considered  all  fair. 
Indeed  it  is  the  custom. 

The  custom  everywhere.    Be  thankful  you  get  an  article  even  second-rate. 
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Lttcky  to  have  anything  genuine.  A  Conference  of  medical  men  and  others 
has  been  held  in  Birmingham  to  consider  the  means  of  preventing  adulteration 
of  food  and  drugs.  Eyerything  is  tampered  vitL  Bread  is  made  of  bean-flour 
and  alum,  vinegar  is  vitriol  and  water,  milk  chalk  and  water — ^with  a  fine 
buttery  tint  of  turmeric ;  even  of  opium  out  of  thirty-two  samples  only  one 
was  found  pure. 

'  Mr  Postgate  stated  that,  if  asked  what  commodities  an  unadulterated,  he  ooold  but 
reply — only  raw  materials,  fish,  flesh,  and  vegetables.  He  said  he  had  information  fiom  a 
miller  that  alom  to  a  large  e3ctent  is  regcdarly  ground  np  with  wheat,  or  mixed  with 
floor,  and  beans  also  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  high.  This  person  stated  that  his  health 
had  been  greatly  iiyored  by  the  alom  dost  given  off  in  grinding.' 

The  Conference  came  to  a  resolution  to  petition  Pariiament. 

Parliament  of  course  wiU  remedy  all  Ask  the  Times  what  the  Parliament 
will  do.    This  is  from  a  Times  leader  of  May  the  5th : 

'  The  sooner  necessary  business  can  be  got  over  and  the  prorogation  of  a  Legislators 
so  little  inclined  to  l^^te  be  eflbcted,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  the  character  of 
Parliament  and  for  the  prospects  of  reform.  .  •  No  laige  and  comprehensive  measore 
can  be  carried.' 

And  yet  in  last  session  the  Honourable  House  passed  200  public  bQls 
and  366  private,  and  received  11,164  petitions.    Wonderful  industry ! 

And  the  honourable  members  have  such  trust  in  one  another  that  on  the  5th 
of  May  thirty  members  were  left  to  vote  the  supplementary  estimates^- 
£6,000,000 — ^for  the  beginning  of  a  vrar  which  even  the  thirty  members  know 
nothing  about. 

O  perfection  of  society  whose  order  it  is  so  wicked  to  disturb.  Such  gover- 
nors and  leg^lators !  such  high  priests  and  educators !  and  such  a  people ! 
such  respectability  and  respect  for  right !  such  piety !  such  morality !  such 
harmony  and  heidth !  O  the  advantages  of  constitutional  Momsrefy — the 
anarchy  which  has  neither  the  rude  ordering  of  despotism,  nor  the  wise  care- 
fulness of  republican  justice ! 


[Thi  readers  of  the  Bullish  Bepmblie  will  be  as  pleased  in  seeing  as  I  am 
proud  to  publish  the  foUowing  friendly  note  addressed  to  me  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  the  great-souled  poet  who  knows  so  well  how  to  appreciate  the 
godly  Ivavery  of  the  old  republioaniam  of  England. 

W.  J.  Lni TON.] 
Mt  Dsak  Fuknb, 

No  man  was  ever  held  by  me  in  hij^er  honor  than  Bbke.  Beside  the  CbMwr- 
saHon  printed  in  my  Last  Leaves^  I  had  written  (bat  never  had  reriaed)  the  Death  Scene 
of  this  tme  patriot.  After  reading  the  acconnt  of  him  in  the  English  RsfubUe,  which 
came  this  morning,  I  thought  X  could  do  nothing  better  than  complete  my  task.  So 
away  it  goes  together  with  this,  and  an  Idyl.  I  doubt  whether  the  Examiner  will  like 
it  moch ;  certainly  less,  as  I  myself  do,  than  the  Conversation  of  Blake  and  his  Brother 
in  ^e  Last  limit :  bat  I  do  hope  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  yoor  reading. 

Ever  trnly  yours, 

W.  S.  Laitdob. 
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DEATH  OJ   BLAKE. 

(From  the  Egmminer) 


BLAXB 

The  pillow  is  too  aoft ;  my  head  sinks  in ; 
Baise  me  np  higher :  that  will  do,  mj  men ! 
But  where  is  England  P    Are  they  cliffs  or  clouds 
That  rise  before  me  P 

OAFTAUI 

There  are  both,  sir,  both 
Ahead  of  us.    But  tou  without  your  glass 
See  better  than  the  oest  of  us. 

BLiJUB 

How  so  P 
I  could  not  read  my  Bible  in  the  sun. 
Nor  see  the  poipoises  that  play*d  below 
But  yesterday.    My  sight  grows  worse  and  worse.  .  . 
My  hearing  tix).  .  .  I  catch  your  words  by  halves.  .  . 
I  can  not  hear  the  water.    Do  we  move  P 

CAPTAIN 

Ay,  sir^  and  homeward. 

BLAKX 

My  home  lies,  methinks. 
Nearer  than  thine. 

CAPTAIN  {ande) 

God  help  him  I  he  forgets 
That  we  are  neighbours  in  our  pleasant  vale. 
That  he  has  caught  me  up  and  twitcht  my  chin 
When  I  would  run  into  my  house  for  sluune, 

BLASB 

Look  out,  men!    Level  with  the  shrouds,  nay  lower. 
The  mists  loom  over-head ;  the  cliffs  are  dose ; 
Beware ;  mind  each  his  business ;  leave  me  here^ 
And  say  no  more;  for  I  am  fiEunt  .  .  at  heart 
Not  veiy  •  .  yet  there  too. 

O  restless  soul, 
80  soon  to  leave  me  with  my  God  alone, 
Why  sickenest  thou  P    He  will  support  my  steps 
To  nis  own  boose  and  rest  me  with  ms  own. 

CAPTAIN 

General !  He  hears  you ;  He  hath  heard  our  prayer. 

BLAKB 

I  thought  .  .  but  I  was  wrong  .  .  that  my  command 
Was  Let  all  leave  me  I    Once  none  disobeyed ; 
Now  alas !  now  .  .  0  Eobert  Blake !  thy  voice 
Is  weak  indeed ;  it  was  not  so^  time  past. 

CAPTAIN 

8ir !  the  most  duteous  is  the  only  one 

Who  here  hath  disobey'd.    Forgive  this  fault, 

The  first  in  Edward  mrdy  you  nave  blamed. 


2S2  DEjLTH  OV  BLAKE 


BLAKE  * 

I  dare  not  blame  it.    How  much  greater  faults 
Have  I  committed  when  thy  yean  were  mine ! 
Yet  they  were  all  forgiven,  else  the  Lord 
Would  not  have  raised  me  from  my  low  estate 
To  gain  his  battles,  with  true  men  like  thee. 

M  surely  I  am  haler  than  I  was, 
And  much  of  fever  hath  abated  in  me, 
Tor  I  feel  moisture  on  my  hand  and  cheek. 
What !  gproanest  thou  at  this  P    Wouldst  wish  me  dead 
Because  m  battle  'twas  not  mine  to  die  ? 

CAPTAIN 

O  sir !  my  tears  have  wetted  you !  they  may 
Do  mischief ! 

BLAK£ 

There  are  tears  that  brave  men  shed 
And  brave  men  only ;  thine  have  done  me  good ; 
Squander  no  more  of  them ;  reserve  the  rest 
For  better  .  .  men  I  would  have  said,  but  ineH 
Is  not  the  word  .  .  for  woman  .  .  spouse  and  widow. 
Where  arc  we  now  P 

CAPTAIN 

The  Lizard  is  in  sight. 

BLAKX 

Happy,  0  England !  he  who  meets  thee  safe, 
Mistress  of  nations,  unstress  of  thyself  .  . 


f 


Be  this  thy  gloiy ! 


My  general ! 


CAPTAIN 

No  small  part  is  yonn. 


BLAEB 

Hush,  thou  babbler !  without  more 
As  bold,  as  self-devoted.  .  .  Am  I  proud  P 
I^  who  should  now  grow  humbler  .  .  without  those 
Nothing  were  done  for  England's  Commonwealth : 
Long,  long  as  je  deserve  it,  may  it  last ! 
Eduiird !  1  thmk  no  better  word,  if  any. 
Will  follow.  Lower  my  head.  Thanks;  thanks;  goodbye. 

Thus  sank  the  wisest  of  the  godly-brave. 
And  England*s  own  high  heart  sank  too  .  .  how  deep ! 
She  saw  his  bones,  vet  moist  with  their  own  day. 
Amid  the  gi^les  of  the  fouly  fair 
And  smirks  of  prelates  in  like  lawn  arraid, 
A  drunken  king  dig  from  the  grave  and  spurn. 

Britain !  take  up  thy  spear ;  the  mom  is  fresh ; 
A  brood  of  the  same  beasts  is  prowling  round 
Li  packs :  prick  onward ;  let  not  one  escape. 
Growler  or  whiner :  thou  hast  limbs  as  strong 
As  those  who  fought  with  Blake  and  died  for  thee. 

Walter  Savage  XiA2a>om. 


AUSTRIA  AND  THE  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 


Tbb  Anstmn  Empire  embntces  a  temtoiy  of  IS.XGC  Germoa  sqanre  miles 
(about  303,150  English  square  miles),  containing  781  cities,  1,SI0  market- 
toinu,  BJid  71,353  vilkgcs,  with  somewhat  more  tl;an  35,000,1)00  inhabitants. 
It  13  bounded  bj  Saionj,  Prussia,  Cracow,  Rosaia,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
Serria,  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Papal  States,  Modena,  Parma,  Piedmont, 
SwitzerUnd,  and  Bavaria,  and  is  composed  of  the  folloving  countries  : — 
(Slatoniaa  — ^    Italia*  -^~    Germa*  ■"  J 


1st,  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  712  sq.  milea,  with  S.IOO.OOO  inhabitants ; 
theDacby  of  Styria,  M9  sq.  miles,  with  1,000,000 inhabitants;  Sd,  I'yioland 
Voralberg,  518  »q.  miles,  with  900,000  inhabitants ;  4th,  tie  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  956  sq.  miles,  with  1,000,000  inhabitaota  ;  5th,  the  Margrariuate  of 
Moravia  490  sq.  miles,  with  3,140,000  inhabitants ;  Gth,  the  Kingdom  of 
Gallida  and  Ludomeria,  1,577  sq.,  miles,  with  5,200,000  inh^itants ;  7th, 
the  Kingdom  of  lllyria,  516  sq.  miles,  with  1,200,000  inhabitants;  8th, 
the  Ein^om  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  827  sq.  miles,  with  4,600,000  in- 
habitaiita  ;  9th,  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  Croatia,  the  Banot,  and 
SlaTonia,  4,808  sq.  miles,  with  13,100,000  inhabitants ;  lOtb,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Transylvania,  1,114  sq.  miles,  with  3,140,000  inhabitants;  and 
11th.  the  Kingdom  of  Dalmatis,  339  sq.  miles,  with  360,000  inhabitants. 
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Out  of  the  above  numbers  :  1st,  2,100,000  individuals,  inhabiting  the  Arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  are  Grermans ;  2d,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Styria  about 
600,000  only  are  Grermans,  the  rest  Slayonians  (Yendes) ;  3d,  among  those  of 
the  Ty^l  and  Yoralberg  200,000  are  Italians,  the  rest  Gh^rmans ;  4th,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  are  Slavonians  (Tchekhs) ;  5th,  the 
inhabitants  of  Moravia  are  mostly  Slavonians  (Moraves),  and  only  a  small 
part  Germans ;  6th,  the  inhabitants  of  GaUicia  and  Ludomeria  are  Slavonians 
(Poles) ;  7th,  the  inhabitants  of  Blyria  are  also  Slavonians  (Illyrians),  and 
a  certain  number  are  Italians  ;  8th,  Lombardy  and  Venice  are  inhabited 
by  Italians  exclusively ;  9th,  Hungary's  population  consists  of  one-third  of 
Magyars  (a  nation  of  Tartar  origin)  and  two-thirds  of  Slavonians  (Slovacks 
and  Croatians) ;  10th,  Transylvania's  population  consists  of  thirteen  various 
nations,  of  which  the  Hungarians  and  Szeklers  form  the  greatest  part — ^there 
are,  besides,  about  150,000  Germans,  and  the  others  are  Wallachs,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Poles,  Russniacks,  Serbes,  Moraves,  Jews,  Gypsies,  &c. ;  11th,  the 
inhabitants  of  Dalmatia  are  Slavonians  too  (Illyrians,  Serbes,  and  Morlacks). 
So  that,  out  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  there  are — 

Of  Germans,  only  about                         .  6,500,000 

Of  Italians,  about  ....  5,000,000 

Of  Magyars,  about     ....  4,000,000 

Of  Slavonians,  about                .         .  20,240,000 

85,740,000 
Therefore,  if  all  which  is  pure  German  ought  to  belong  in  future  to  the 
German  Confederation,  Austria  will  furnish  it  only  with  2,100,000  of  individuals 
inhabiting  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and  with  700,000  living  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Yoralberg,  in  all  2,S00,000:  because  the  remaining  German  population,  amount- 
ing to  about  3,700,000,  lives  in  Slavonian  ooimtries. 

Let  us  now  see  what  will  be  the  territorial  extent  and  the  population  of  the 
future  Gicnnan  Nation,  which  ought  to  be  composed  only  of  countries  beiDg 
really  German.  Here  is  the  present  composition  of  the  Confederation,  as  it 
was  founded  by  the  Act  of  June  ISth,  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Yieima. 

Square  Miles.  Inhabitants. 

1.  Austria 12.166  S5,740,000 

2.  Prussia 5,062  18,050,000 

8.  Bavaria 1,882  4,140,000 

4.  Saionv     .... 


5.  Hanover        .         .         .         . 

6.  Wurtomberg 

7.  Riden 

8.  Hcsisr       .... 

9.  Hcssc-Dannstadt  . 

C  HoUtein 

10.  IViuuark     i  »         , 

(^  ijunenbnrg 

11.  The  Xftherlands  ^Luxemburg) 


27U  1,600.000 

695  1.670.000 

864  2.5*«  1,600,000 

297i  1,200,000 

202  650.000 

152  i  720.000 

154  885,000 

19  88,000 

45  156,000 


12.  Saxe-\N>imar         ....  67  240,000 

IS.  Saxe-Meiuingrn  ...  42  145,000 
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14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
2S. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
33. 
34. 

35. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


] 


] 


] 


Saxe-Altenburg 

Saxe-Cgburg-Gotlia    . 

Brnnswick    . 

Nassau 

Mecldeuburg-Schwerin 

Meckleuburg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg 

Anhalt-Dcssau 

Anhalt-Bomberg 

Anbalt-Koetiien 

Schwmrzburg'  Sonilcrshnu!<eQ 

Schwanburg-Rudolstodt 

Hohenzolleni-Hcchiugen 

HobenzoUcrn-SigiuariugeD  . 

Waldeck       .... 

Reuss,  the  elder  line  . 

Beuss,  the  younger  line 

Lippe-Schaumburg 

Lippe-Detmold 

Lichtensteiu      .... 

Hease-Homburg    . 

And  the  Free  Towns — 

Lubcck 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine . 

Bremen 

Hamburg      .... 


Square  Miles. 
24i 

87 

70 
83 

254 

no 

48 

36 

6^ 

18i 
21* 

6  4-6*'" 
21  1.5»»' 
10 
23 

2* 

6i 
5 

8^ 

7 


luhabitaDts. 
114,000 

133.000 

256,000 

860,000 

540,000 
250,000 

186,000 

118,000 

22,000 
44,000 
67,600 
24,600 
63,000 
24,000 
78,000 
6,000 
24,000 

22,000 

50,000 

54,000 

136,000 


Sum  total  .  .  .  21,728  13-20'^  65,848,100 
Deduct  the  portions  of  Austria  and  Prussia  which  are  not  German :  Austria 
viU  only  then  famish  the  German  Nation  with  about  1,042  square  miles,  and 
2,800,000  inhabitants ;  Prussia,  about  4,226  square  miles,  and  10,750,000 
inliabitants ;  total,  5,268  square  miles,  and  13,550,000  inhabitants.  And 
thus  the  whole  German  Nation  will  only  occupy  an  area  amounting  to  about 
^,767i  square  miles,  with  30,608,100  inhabitants,  instead  of  21,728  13-20"*' 
square  miles^  with  65,848,100  inhabitants,  as  it  does  now. 


The  point  of  onion  of  the  Confederation  is  the  Diet  sitting  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  opened  on  November  5th,  1816.     This  Diet  is  of  a  double  form  : 

First,  as  a  General  Assembly,  called  the  Full  Council  or  Plenum,  in  which 
eveiy  State  has  at  least  one  vote,  whilst  the  larger  ones  have  several,  namely : 
Austria  and  the  five  kingdoms  each  4  votes  (=  2  !•) ;  Baden,  Hesse,  Hesse* 
Darmstadt,  Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  each  3  votes  (=  15) ;  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  and  Nassau,  each  2  votes  (=  6) :  so  that,  with 
the  remaining  25  (the  three  remaining  lines  of  the  House  of  Saxony  holding  the 
rote  of  the  extinguished  House  of  Saxe-Gotha)  the  Plenum  counts  70  votes. 

Secondly,  as  a  Reduced  Council,  called  the  Government  of  the  Union,  in 
which  the  rotes  of  the  thirty-eight  members  of  the  Confederation  are  reduced 
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to  seventeen.  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  Hesae,  Hesse-Darmstadt  with  Hesse-Homburg,  Holstein,  and  Lux- 
emburg, have  each  1  vote  (=  1 1) :  the  others  are  united  rotes — that  is  to 
say,  the  twelvth  vote  is  given  by  the  House  of  Saxony  of  the  Emestian  line : 
the  thirteenth  vote  by  Brunswick  and  Nassau ;  the  fourteenth  by  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ;  the  fifteenth  by  Oldenburg,  the 
thre«  Anhaltian  and  the  two  Schwarzenburgian  houses ;  the  sixteenth  by  Hohen- 
zollem-Hechingcn,  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  Lichtenstein,  Lippe,  and  Wal- 
deck ;  and  the  seventeenth  by  the  four  Free  Towns. 

The  Full  Council  assembles  only  when  new  principles  concerning  the  union 
are  to  be  established  or  existing  ones  altered,  and  when  decisions  are  to  be 
carried  relative  to  the  whole  Confederation. 

The  Reduced  Council  has  the  initiative  and  the  preparation  of  projects 
which  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Plenum  (as  the  latter  never  discusses,  but 
merely  decides  by  ayes  and  noes),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  decrees  of  the  Diet, 
and  the  care  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  union  in  general.  Their  decisions  are 
always  to  be  taken  by  an  absolute  majority.  Austria  has  in  both  councils  the 
presidency,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  she  decides.  The  deputies  possess 
the  quality  of  international  representatives,  and  are  only  responsible  to  their 
respective  Grovemments.  The  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  partly  confidential  (tlie 
carrying  out  of  previous  understandings,  of  which  no  protocol  is  made),  and 
partly  formal.     Since  1S2 1  very  few  of  the  protocols  have  been  made  known. 

A  military  contingent  is  permanently  kept  ready  to  march,  which, 
beside  the  resen^e,  amounts  to  292,082  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
and  is  divided  into  ten  corps,  of  which  Austria  furnishes  the  three  first, 
amounting  to  94,822  men,  with  192  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  Prussia  the  three 
subsequent  ones,  amounting  to  79,234  men,  with  160  guns.  Bavaria  furnishes 
the  seventh ;  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  eightli ;  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  Nassau  the  ninth ;  and  Hanover,  Holstein,  both  the  Mccklen- 
burgs,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  and  the  three  Hanseatic  towns,  the  tenth 
corps.  As  the  eleventh  corps  comes  the  foot-division  of  reserve,  amounting 
to  11,360  men,  furnished  by  the  four  Grand  Ducal  houses  of  Saxony,  and  the 
three  houses  of  Anhalt,  botli  the  Sc^hwarzenburgs,  Lichtenstein,  Waldcck, 
both  the  Reuss,  both  the  Lippe,  Hcsse-IIomburg,  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine ;  and,  as  the  twelfth  coi*ps,  the  reserve  of  2,556  men  furnished  by  Lux- 
emburg, destined  to  form  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Luxembiirgh. 

When  the  two  revolutionary  movements  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  of  1848  took 
place,  this  monarchical  Diet  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  replaced  by  a  German 
Parliament,  which  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  to  constitute  the  unity 
of  a  Gennan  Nation.  The  representatives  sent  to  this  Parliament  were  chosen 
by  the  people  en  nkuse,  and  for  this  purpose  all  Germany  was  divided  into 
electing  circles  of  60,000  souls  each,  each  circle  electing  one  deputy.  But, 
the  reaction  having  triumphed,  the  old  Diet  was  restored  two  years  afterward. 

K.  8. 
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THE  WITCHES'   CAULDRON. 


.     .     '  Sir  Urean  is  sitting  aloft  in  the  dr ; 
Hey  over  etock  and  hey  over  stoue  1 
*Twixt  witches  and  incubi  what  shall  be  done  ? 
Tell  it  who  dare  !  tell  it  who  dare  1 

.     .     *  There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us  ; 
Take  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided  : — 
Where  are  you?' 


[HE  Tzar  will  reinstate  Poland ;  Napoleon  will  occupy  Greece ;  England 
will  appoint  a  new  King  of  Prussia ;  and  Austria  will  ally  with  the 
West ;  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Serbcs  will  be  organized  by  English 
officers  for  Turkey ;  the  Western  Powers  will  protect  the  Turkish  Christians ; 
Austria  will  pacify  the  Adriatic  tribes ;  and  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland  will 
be  kept  down ;  England  and  France  will  garrison  Constantinople  till  the  Tzar 
is  ready  to  take  possession ;  and  100,000  men  will  manoeuvre  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Boulogne  preparatory  to  cooperation  with  England.  So  Kumonr 
writes  of  the  probable  policies  of  the  coming  Turkish-Russian-French-English- 
Greek-Austrian-Pmssian-Polish-Hungarian-Italian-Swedish^  suppose  we  say 
for  the  sake  of  brevity — European  war. 

The  Tzar  will  reinstate  Poland  to  punish  Austria  and  Prussia  if  they  join 
the  Western  Powers.  He  will  establish  a  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  old 
Muscovite  minister,  Adam  Czartoryski,  fot  his  viceroy !  A  kingdom  of  Poland 
which  wotdd  be  all  Poland  a  Russian  province.  And  Kussia  so  striding 
toward  the  Panslavonian  throne.  The  old  women  at  the  head  of  English 
affairs  may  put  that  combination  in  their  cauldron. 

Napoleon  will  occupy  Greece.  Only  say  how  long.  And  Italy  too,  and 
make  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake  !  Doubtless  giving  Candia  and  Egypt 
to  the  English.  For  the  very  reason  why  France  might  desire  a  preponderance 
in  the  East  would  be  of  course  to  help  England  into  India.  But  England  will 
also  occupy  Greece — ^with  fewer  men.    French  politeness  will  not  mind  that. 

A  oonstitntionid  King  of  Prussia  will  make  the  witches'  broth  quite  prime. 
Of  course  we  could  not  take  Posen  from  a  constitutional  king ;  and,  if  the 
Tzar  did,  we  could  make  our  constitutional  ally  Emperor  of  Germany,  aa 
amends.  And  what  then  would  become  of  our  imperial  Austrian  ally  ?  *  Twixt 
witches  and  incubi/  How  that  Poland  spoils  all — ^partitioned  or  not  par- 
titioned, and  the  Austrian  Empire  anyway  shredded  into  the  cauldron.  Ask 
old  Mettemich  to  taste  our  broth. 

The  Greeks  dare  too  to  offer  their  contribution.  But  Greece  is  occupied. 
And  we  ann  Bulgarians^  Moldavians^  Wallachs^  and  Serbes^  as  good  Christiana 
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in  defence  of  Turkey.  And  Bulgarians,  Moldavians,  and  Wallachs  dream  of  a 
Boumanian  independence  which  their  English  organizers  are  not  dreaming  of, 
and  the  Serbes  too  are  Slayonians.  Capital  cookery !  *  Why,  how  now  P 
Hecate  !  you  look  angrily.'  Can  we  do  better  for  the  protection  of  the  Turkish 
Christians  than  by  putting  arms  in  their  hands,  when  they  no  doubt  will  also 
protect  their  Mussulman  protectors  P  We  put  no  arms  in  Polish  hands,  and 
confiscate  those  consigned  to  Greek  patriots ;  and  Austria  keeps  down  the 
Christians  of  the  Turkish  West.  If  things  don't  go  quite  smoothly,  we  shall 
arm  Poles  too ;  send  a  legion  aristocratically  officered  against  Russia,  with 
Btrict  orders  not  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  our  allies — ^into  Posen  or  Oallicia. 

But  supposing — *  'twixt  witches  and  incubi* — ^Poland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  kept  down ;  Napoleon,  as  aforesaid,  occupying  the  Mediter- 
ranean provinces,  his  Zouaves  also  garrisoning  Constantinople,  and  our  9Sd 
Highlanders  retaining  Gallipoli  as  a  material  guarantee :  then  we  can  make  the 
Tzar  hear  reason.  Hey !  there  's  a  Russian-Polish  crown  dropped  again  into 
the  broth  and  the  flavour  spoiled.  Our  cookery  will  never  be  perfection.  Not 
80  far  off  either.  We  had  quite  foi^tton  that  little  camp  on  the  old  field  of 
Azinoourt,  so  near  to  Boulogne,  where  now  100,000  Gauls  are  embarking  with 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  landing  at  Folkstone. 

Have  those  weird  women,  the  diplomatists,  really  a  receipt  for  their  devil's 
broth  P  or  is  all — ^what  comes  handiest  P  Do  Nicholas  and  Napoleon  under- 
stand each  other  P  And  the  galvanized  corpses  of  Austria  and  Turkey  that  look 
so  much  like  life  that  we  need  only  to  ask  one  to  help  us  to  back  up  the  other. 
Was  ever  witches'  cauldron  fuller  of  damnabler  uncombining  ingredients  than 
the  avowed  policies  of  the  statesmen  of  enlightened  Europe  ? 

'  Round  about  the  cauldron  go  ! 
In  the  poison 'd  entrails  throw  ! 
Donble,  double  toil  and  tronble  t 
Fire  burn  and  water  bubble.' 

Well,  Wise-man !  what  do  you  prescribe  ?  0  nothing  at  all,  only  just  to 
throw  Poland  out  of  Europe  (out  of  the  map  is  not  enough),  to  lay  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  to  reinvigorate  the  dying  and  long-damned,  to  make  Nicholas 
honest  and  unambitious,  and  to  teach  Aberdeen  to  be  up  to  Napoleon  the  3d. 
Then  it  will  be  a  pleasant  occupation  for  some  daudy  statesman,  when  Turkey 
is  finely  bolstered  up,  to  carry  his  red  tape  to  Vienna  and  tie  round  the  treaty 
between  the  Tzar  and  the  Wise  Men  of  the  West. 

There  is  no  denying  it :  these  imperial  and  royal  interests — Holstein-Got- 
torp,  HohenzoUem,  Habsburg,  Bourbon,  Coburg,  and  Beauhamais — ^are  very 
hard  to  arrange.  And  so  much  in  Europe  depending  on  their  arrangements. 
And  then  the  peoples.  You  see  if  we  were  to  free — that  is,  really  to  free — 
only  one,  even  to  let  only  one  get  really  free,  the  example  would  be  so  con- 
tagious. The  freedom  of  one  people  means  absolutely  the  freedom  of  all  in  a 
very  short  time  :  and  that  means  universal  popular  sovereignty, — ^whioh  means 
neither  kings  nor  kingly  representatives, — ^which  means  national  interests 
oared  for  instead  of  private  interests, — ^which  means  equal  justice  in  place  of 
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tascally  imperialism,  and  peace  and  prosperity  instead  of  war-taxes^ — ^and  a 
Republican  Europe^  in  truth  a  Christian  Europe,  the  Millennium  all  too  soon. 
Very  inconyenient  any  sort  of  Millennium  would  be  to  the  Gottorps  and  the 
Coburgs  and  the  Beauhamais  :  not  to  be  thought  of  by  any  one  worthy  to  be 
called  a  statesman.    And  so  again  '  round  about  the  cauldron' ! 

O,  old  women !  old  women ! 

'  Would  you  not  like  a  broomstick  P' 


TO  THE  RUSSIAN  SOLDIERS  IN  POLAND 


(From  the  Busaian  Mepudlicatu  in  Exile. J 


B&OTHSBS, — ^At  last  the  Tzar  has  managed  to  call  down  war  upon  Kussia. 

His  colleagues,  dreading  their  peoples  more  than  any  other  enemy,  have 
Tainly  shuffled  back  and  made  concessions.  He  has  succeeded  in  provoking  a 
contest. 

He  has  had  no  ruth  for  Eussian  blood.  • 

But  we,  Eussians  and  Poles,  exiles  in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  shed  tears 
at  the  recital  of  these  exorbitant  levies,  of  these  heavy  surcharges  imposed 
upon  the  people,  of  our  soldiers  hurried  by  thousands  to  an  useless  death. 

To  die  for  a  just  cause  is  noble.  It  is  for  this  that  man's  heart  contains 
courage,  hardihood,  devotion,  love.  But  to  perish  without  serving  one's  fel- 
lows for  a  Tzar's  caprice :  that  is  indeed  pitiful.  The  whole  world  compas- 
sionates the  Turks — ^not  from  sympathy  with  them,  but  because  their  cause  is 
just.    They  are  attacked,  and  they  have  indeed  the  right  of  self-defence. 

And  our  poor  soldiers  ?  They  shed  their  blood  in  torrents,  fight  valiantly, 
heap  the  ground  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  no  man,  save  us,  laments  their 
&te,  no  one  appreciates  their  bravery. 

The  Tzar  says  that  he  is  defending  the  Orthodox  Church.  But  it  is  not 
attacked ;  and,  if  the  Sultan  has  oppressed  it,  why  then  has  the  Tzar  kept 
silence  since  1828  ? 

The  lot  of  the  Christians,  adds  the  Tzar,  is  hard  in  Turkey.  We  have  never 
heard  that  the  Christians  in  Turkey  are  more  oppressed  than  the  peasants  are 
with  us,  especially  those  who,  by  the  Tzar's  command,  are  given  in  bondage  to 
the  nobles.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  by  freeing  the  slaves  at  home  ? 
— ^these,  too,  are  orthodox,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  Hussians ! 

No :  the  Tzar  defends  no  cause ;  he  has  no  good  object  in  view.  He  is 
solely  guided  by  his  pride,  and  it  is  for  that  pride  that  he  sacrifices  your  blood. 

Yours,  we  say ;  not  his  own.   He  is  too  chary  of  that. Have  you  ever  seen 

him  in  front  of  your  ranks  ?   Not  on  parade-grounds,  but — on  fields  of  battle  ? 
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It  is  he  who  has  begun  the  war :  may  it  then  fall  solely  oil  his  own  head  I 
May  it  set  a  limit  to  our  sad  state  of  stagnation  t 

After  1812  came  the  26th  of  December.* 

What  wiU  come  after  1854  ? 

Shall  we,  then,  be  so  slothful  as  to  let  escape  such  an  opportunity  as  will 
not  return  for  long  ?  Shall  we  not  care  to  profit  by  the  storm  called  down  by 
the  Tzar  upon  himself. 

We  hope,  we  have  faith. 

Look  at  Poland.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  war  reached  her,  when  already 
she  raised  her  bead  again.  She  awaits  but  the  first  opportunity  to  reclaim  her 
rights,  her  freedom. 

What  will  you  do  when  the  Polish  people  shall  fly  to  arms  ? 

Your  lot  is  worst  of  aU.  Your  comrades  in  Turkey  are  soldiers ;  and  will 
you,  who  are  in  Poland,  be  merely  executioners  ?  Your  victories  will  cover 
you  with  shame ;  you  will  have  to  blush  for  your  courage.  The  blood  of  kindred 
is  washed  out  with  difBculty.  Beware  of  again  deserving  the  name  of  Cain. 
It  might  cling  to  you  for  ever. 

We  know  well  that  it  would  not  be  from  your  own  will  if  you  were  to 
march  against  the  Poles.    But  it  is  time  you  should  have  a  wiU  of  your  own ! 

Do  you  think  it  easy,  then,  to  constrain  the  will  of  thousands  in  arms,  who 
understand  one  another  ? 

One  day,  we  do  not  remember  in  what  province,  when  the  new  administra- 
tion  of  the  crown  domains  was  introduced,  some  peasants  revolted.  (It  was 
the  case  in  nearly  all  the  provinces.)  Troops  were  sent  for ;  the  peasants  did 
not  disperse.  The  general  ordered  his  men  to  load ;  the  soldiers  executed  this 
order,  supposing  it  to  have  been  merely  given  for  frightening  the  insurgents. 
But  the  people  were  not  intimidated.  Then  the  general  gave  the  colonel  the 
signal  to  fire.  The  latter  gave  the  word  of  command ;  the  soldiers  presented, 
but — did  not  pull  their  triggers.  Amazed,  the  general  dashed  up  and  himself 
cried — Fire  /    The  soldiers  grounded  their  arms,  and  remained  motionless. 

Well,  what  think  you  was  done  to  these  soldiers  ?  Absolutely  nothing ! 
The  commanding  officers  were  so  afraid  of  the  business  that  they  passed  it 
over  in  silcoce. 

That  is  an  example  of  what  you  may  do. 

But  abstaining  is  not  all.  The  hour  is  come  to  range  yourselves  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  Bussian  people,  as  the  Polish  army  did  for  its  own  in  1831. 

We  are  approaching  a  mighty  period. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  so  solemn,  so  terrible  a  moment,  yon  were  left 
without  brotherly  advice. 

We  forewarn  you  of  the  danger  that  threatens  you.  We  wish  to  preserve 
you  from  a  crime.     Have  confidence  in  us. 

It  is  the  Bussia  of  the  future  that  speaks  to  you  through  us.  Russia  free 
and  young,  condemned  to  silence  in  its  native  land,  but  whose  voice  resounds 
in  exile — -the  Russia  of  martyrs,  of  mines,  of  Siberia,  and  of  casemates — ^the 
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Kossia  of  the  Pestels  and  Mouraviefrs,  of  the  Rylcieffs  and  Bestoujeffis^-that 
Kossia  of  which  we  are  the  heralds,  the  speaidng-truropets  to  the  world. 

We  are  your  wail  of  grief»  your  cry  of  hatred,  your  appeal  for  vengeance  on 
yonr  oppressors.—  We  denounce  to  the  world  the  murky  crimes  of  your 
Govemment ;  we  are  its  living  reproach ;  we  stigmatize  it ;  we  brand  it  with 
the  hot  iron,  as  it  brands  living  men. 

If  our  speech  is  harsh  and  biting,  it  is  because  it  is  the  echo  of  the  lamenta- 
tions of  viohited  women,  the  death-rattle  of  old  men  dying  under  the  lash,  the 
clank  of  chains  borne  by  our  poets,  our  best  friends,  when  transported  to 
Siberia. 

In  the  land  of  the  stranger  we  have  commenced  an  open  struggle  by  wordi 
while  waiting  one  by  deeds. 

Our  words  are  an  appeal ;  our  voice  is  the  distant  sound  of  the  bell  an- 
nouncing that  the  matins  for  the  grand  festival  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Peoples  have  commenced  also  for  the  Russian  nation.  This  voice  will  not 
cease  to  resound  until  it  shall  be  changed  into  a  tocsin  or  a  hymn  of  triumph. 

Far  as  we  ai«  from  you,  we  are  your  nearest  kin,  your  brothers,  your  only 
friends.  We  have  reconciled  the  Russian  people  with  the  peoples  of  the  West, 
who  were  apt  to  confound  us  with  the  Petersburg  Govemment.  The  Poles 
have  stretched  out  their  hands  to  us  in  our  quality  of  Russians.  Such  is  also 
the  sense  of  the  words  that  we  have  addressed  to  them ;  such  is  the  meaning 
of  our  alliance  with  them.  They  have  appreciated  our  love  for  the  Russian 
people.  On  your  side,  understand  it  too,  and  love  the  Poles,  because  they  are 
Poles. 

What  do  the  Poles  desire  P 

An  independent  Poland  that  shall  \i^Jree  to  confederate  with  Russia  eman- 
cipated from  autocracy,  without  letting  herself  be  absorbed  by  her.  Federal 
unity  is  perhaps  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  the  uniformity  of  a  despotic 
centralization. 

The  actual  annexation  of  Poland  to  Russia  is  an  absurdity,  a  fact  of  brutal 
violence.  After  three  and  twenty  years  of  persecutions,  the  Govemment  dares 
not  remove  one  single  regiment  in  aU  Poland  without  sending  another  to 
replace  it. 

These  forced  unions  do  but  perpetuate  hatred,  and  time  does  nothing  for 
them.  Is  Hungary  or  Lombardy  Austrian  ? — and  is  even  Finland  Russian  P 
It  is  only  the  Baltic  provinces  that  find  the  Holstein-Mongol  govemment  of 
Petersburg  to  their  taste,  and  who  arm  from  devotion  their  children  in  defence 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church — ^with  Luther's  Bible  in  their  pockets.— 

If  we  Russians  will  not  comprehend  the  necessity  of  Poland's  restoration, 
Poland  will  not  the  less  separate  herself  from  Russia,  or  rather  she  will  he 
severed  from  Russia  by  others.  And  then  she  will  become,  not  independentj 
bat  a  stranger  to  us. 

The  question  between  Poland  and  Russia  is  a  family  question.  No  foreign 
intervention.    We  ought  to  solve  it  ourselves ;  and  that  without  arms. 

It  is  not  the  Russian  people  whom  you  defend  in  Poland.  The  Russian 
people,  in  the  very  first  hour  of  its  awakening,  will  deny  you,  and  will  curse 
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your  victories.  You  are  upholding  there  the  pretensions  of  the  Tzar— of  that 
Tzar  who  leaves  the  half  of  Bussia  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  who  takes  nine 
recruits  out  of  every  thousand,  who  permits  his  officers  to  strike  his  soldiers, 
his  police  agents  to  beat  the  citizens,  and  everything  that  is  not  peasant  to 
belabour  whatever  is  peasant.  Know,  then,  that  in  defending  him  you  are 
maintaining  all  the  scourges  of  Kussia — ^that  in  fighting  for  him  you  are  fight- 
ing for  scignorial  rights,  the  knout,  slavery,  robbery  organized  by  the  officials, 
and  larcenies  carried  on  in  broad  daylight  by  the  nobles. 

Poland  has  suffered  quite  enough  from  Russia.     Even  if  she  has  often 

been  in  the  wrong,  she  has  long  since  expiated  her  faults. Her  little 

children  have  been  carried  off,  her  women  cast  into  prison,  her  defenders  have 
perished  in  Siberia,  her  friends  are  strown  over  all  the  surface  of  the  globe,  her 
trophies  have  been  taken  away  to  Petersburg,  her  traditions  altered.  They 
have  not  even  left  her  the  past. 

No ! — on  Polish  ground  no  laurels  grow  for  the  Russian  warrior.  It  is 
too  much  impregnated  with  women's  tears  and  the  blood  of  men  shed  by  your 
fathers — ^perhaps  by  yourselves.  On  the  banks  of  the  Vistula^  near  the  grave- 
yards  of  Praga  and  of  Yola,  there  can  be  no  military  glory  for  you.  The  only 
possible  glory  for  you  in  Poland  is  that  of  reconciliation  and  alliance. 

What  yon  have  to  do,  how  you  are  to  set  about  it :  this  you  will  learn  as 
soon  as  the  proper  time  arrives.  Our  counsel  shall  not  fail  you.  But  while 
waiting  for  events,  convince  yourselves  of  the  truth  of  our  words,  and  by  aU 
that  is  sacred  to  you  sicear  not  to  take  up  arms  against  Poland. 

This  oath  is  demanded  of  you,  not  by  the  Tzar,  but  by  the  conscience  and 
remorse  of  the  people.  And  even  should  you  perish  for  this  cause,  your  deaths 
will  be  holy,  you  will  have  fallen  as  expiatory  victims,  and  by  your  martyr 
blood  will  seal  the  indissoluble  free  alliance  of  Poland  and  Russia,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  free  association  of  aU  the  Slavonians  into — one  united  and  federal 
Republic  ! 


KOSCIUSKO. 


fHADSEUs  KosciTTSKO  was  bom  in  Lithuania,  in  1746.  His  father  was 
a  gentleman  of  small  means,  of  little  energy,  and  passionately  fond  of 
music. 

]Prom  his  childhood  Kosciusko  was  full  of  ardour,  eager  to  learn  and  act :  in 
that  the  very  opposite  of  his  father.  He  was  wild,  yet  studious ;  violent,  im- 
petuous, and  untamed.  Made  gentle  only  by  his  love  for  two  younger  sisters : 
the  chivalrous  regard  which  he  felt  for  them  laying  the  foundation  for  a  life- 
long tenderness— of  the  utmost  purity  and  nobleness — ^toward  woman,  and  a 
singular  predilection  for  children. 
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His  first  instraction  was  from  aa  old  uude  who  Lad  traveled  much,  and  who 
spent  some  months  of  every  year  at  his  father's  farm.  From  him  he  learned 
chawing,  a  little  of  mathematics,  and  French.  Plutarch's  Live*  early  led  his 
thonghts  toward  heroism.  When  of  sufficient  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  for 
cadets,  at  Warsaw.  He  went  to  the  school  at  a  sad  time,  just  when  Poland 
had  accepted  a  E^issian  nominee  as  king.  The  real  king  was  the  Russian  am- 
hassador.    Kosciusko  had  for  first  lesson  to  witness  his  country's  degradation. 

At  school  he  worked  hard,  far  into  the  night  and  from  eatly  morning.  He 
would  sit  with  his  feet  in  cold  water  to  keep  off  sleep ;  he  would  tie  a  cord 
round  his  ann  that  the  watchman,  pulling  it,  might  awaken  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  he  won  the  prize  of  merit,  the  distinction  reserved  for  the  most 
promising— 4hat  of  being  selected  to  travel  to  perfect  their  studies  in  the  prin- 
cipal military  institutes  of  Europe.  So  he  was  sent  first  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  Versailles,  afterward  to  that  of  Brest  to  study  fortification  and 
naval  drawing,  and  then  to  Paris.  At  Paris  he  learned  also  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy of  the  period.  He  was  there  when  the  first  partition  of  Poland  took  place. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  returned  home  to  receive  his  commission  as 
captain  of  artillery,  and  to  fall  in  love.  She  whom  he  loved  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Hetman  of  Lithuania,  one  of  those  haughty  nobles  who  were  kings,  as 
proud  as  that  old  palatine  who  tied  Mazeppa  on  the  wild  horse.  What  was 
that  to  the  lover,  who  was  also  beloved  ?  Kosciusko  dared  even  to  ask  her  of 
her  father.  The  father  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Then  he  attempted  an  elope- 
ment, was  pursued  and  attacked.  He  fought  desperately,  was  severely 
wounded.  The  beloved  was  torn  from  him  and  against  her  will  married  to 
another.  Despairing  for  himself,  sorrowing  also  for  his  humiliated  country, 
Kosciusko  joined  the  first  band  of  Polish  emigrants  who  went  to  carry  their 
love  of  freedom  to  America. 

The  French  allies  of  America  received  him  as  a  school-fellow  and  com- 
patriot ;  Lafayette  commended  him  to  Washington.  Engineer,  colonel,  and 
lastly  general  of  brigade,  Kosciusko  won  distinction  for  himself.  Not  merely 
intrepid,  he  also  could  inspire  intrepidity.  The  American  militia  wished  to 
go  back  to  their  fields, — ^they  stayed  at  his  word. 

America  was  founded;  Kosciusko  returned  home;  Poland  was  perishing. 
The  boldness  of  great  change  was  needed,  and,  as  but  too  often,  the  selfish 
and  the  timid  ruined  alL  It  was  so  hard  a  thing  for  one  million  of  nobles  to 
emancipate  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions  of  serfs :  and  yet  there  alone  lay  the 
salvation  of  Poland.  Their  unfortunate  king  too  was  but  a  tool  of  Russia. 
So  in  1793  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  the  second  partition. 

Li  March,  1794,  the  revolution  broke  out.  The  shoemaker  Kilinski  roused 
the  men  of  Warsaw ;  Kosciusko,  who  had  left  Poland,  returned  to  Cracow  and 
was  named  dictator.  His  first  act  was  to  order  a  levy  of  all  the  Polish  youth. 
Li  ten  days  he  had  a  small  army,  but  most  of  them  peasants  armed  only  with 
their  scythes.  They  stared  to  see  him  take  his  place  among  them,  clad  in 
their  own  simple  costume :  the  first  Polish  noble  perhaps  who  had  dared 
openly  make  such  an  assertion  of  equality.  With  his  little  force  he  attacked 
and  overthrew  the  Russians.    Warsaw  and  Wilna  were  set  free. 
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But  the  aristocracy  hung  back.  As  usual  they  dreaded  liberty  more  than 
all  things.  Rather  Russia  than  a  just  revolution.  They  did  all  in  their 
power  to  hamper  Kosciusko,  to  keep  their  serfs  from  serving  their  countiy. 
They  but  too  well  succeeded.  Kosciusko  with  all  his  efforts  could  never 
muster  more  than  30,000  men.  Yet  the  Russians  dared  not  lace  him. 
Prussia  and  Austria  however  were  there  to  back  Russia  with  most  useful 
'neutrality.*  Treason  also  delivered  Cracow  to  the  Russians,  and  Kosciusko 
was  too  gentle-souled  to  meet  the  treason  with  the  fierce  wrath  deserved  and 
needed.  He  fell  back  upon  Warsaw,  did  all  that  military  genius  and  personal 
devotion  could  do,  and,  finding  all  vain,  prepared  to  sell  himself  as  dearly  as 
he  could.  With  4,000  men,  scant  of  ammunition,  he  met  14,000  Russians 
under  Ferzen,  with  sixty  cannon,  advancing  to  cooperate  with  Suwarof.  His 
infantry  destroyed,  he  still  maintained  the  desperately  unequal  conflict  with 
his  handful  of  cavalry.  Several  horses  were  killed  under  him.  The  last 
slipped  and  threw  him  on  the  edge  of  a  morass.  Tbe  Cossacks  surrounded 
him,  bore  him  down  with  lance-thrusts ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  surrender,  one  of 
them  with  his  sabre  clove  his  head  and  neck  down  to  the  shoulders. 

At  last  he  was  recognized ;  and  then  the  Cossacks,  who  had  heard  from  the 
Polish  peasants  of  his  great  love  for  the  people,  were  in  despair  at  having 
slain  him.  For  twenty-four  hours  he  remained  as  dead.  Catherine, — at 
whose  express  order  Suwarof,  to  give  the  Poles  a  bloody  lesson,  had  mas- 
sacred 10,000  men,  women,  and  children  in  Warsaw, — desired  that  his 
recovery  should  be  cared  for.  It  was  so  well  cared  for  that  the  surgeons 
brought  him  to  a  state  of  physical  and  almost  of  mental  paralysis.  They  pre- 
served him  as  a  wreck  for  the  Empress'  pity.  After  two  years  of  horrible 
suffering,  the  Emperor  Paul  set  him  at  liberty.  He  took  refuge  first  in 
America,  and  afterward  in  France. 

Napoleon  courted  him,  would  have  made  a  tool  of  his  popularity,  would 
have  put  him  in  his  '  Senate,'  would  ]iave  got  his  help  in  his  Polish  enterprizes. 
Kosciusko  was  too  pure  to  subserve  the  tyrant.  He  would  have  no  ooncem 
with  him  except  on  condition  of  Poland's  freedom,  her  ancient  boundary,  her 
own  government.     That  did  not  suit  the  vulgar  ambition  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  fell,  and  the  Cossacks  overran  France.  Kosciusko  was  living  at 
Fontainebleau.  Unarmed  he  went  among  a  party  of  these  pillagers.  Seeing 
the  Polish  uniform  among  them,  he  bitterly  exclaimed :  '  Wretches !  the  real 
Poles,  when  I  commanded  them,  never  pillaged.'  '  Who  are  you  P'  said  they, 
with  uplifted  sabres ;  but  at  the  name  of  Kosciusko  their  rage  fell,  and  they 
helped  to  put  out  the  fire  they  had  raised.  Even  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
ruthless  old  Platoff,  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  him,  and  was  moved  to  tears. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  promised  him  the  restoration  of  Poland — Poland 
to  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper.  An  imperial  restoration,  such  as  the  Czar- 
toryskis  now  would  be  content  with.  Kosciusko  asked  for  more  than  the 
mere  name  of  Poland.     He  was  no  aristocrat. 

His  last  days  were  very  melancholy.  He  would  not  return  to  Poland  while 
Poland  was  enslaved.  He  had  remained  unmarried,  devoted  to  the  memoiy  of 
his  first  lost  love.     Poor  folk  and  children  were  the  only  persons  whose 
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presence  could  be  any  solace  to  him.  To  the  first  his  charity  was  indefatig- 
able, his  loTC  boiindless  toward  the  last.  The  friend  in  whose  house  he  made 
his  home,  a  Swiss  named  Zeltner,  one  day  borrowed  his  horse,  and  found  that 
the  creature  always  stopped  before  a  poor  person. 

He  reached  the  '  threescore  years  and  ten.'  Then  a  message  came  to  him  from 
the  Unforgotten.  She  too,  though  compelled  to  wed  another,  had  not  ceased 
to  loYC'  him.  During  hia  whole  life  he  had  corresponded  with  her.  The  man 
who  was  called  her  husband  had  been  generous  enough  to  permit  that.  Now 
he  was  dead,  and  the  Loving  wrote  to  Kosciusko  to  say  that  her  remaining 
years  were  his,  and  her  fortune ;  she  would  at  last  rejoin  him.  She  found 
him  dead.  He  died  in  1817,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him,  beloved  for  the 
loYing-kindness  of  his  gentle  soul  as  much  as  he  was  admired  for  his  virtue 
and  patriotism.  A  right  worthy  PoUsh  knight,  and  the  first  of  Polish  citizens. 
The  Country  of  Martyrs  owns  Kosciusko  of  her  Noblest. 

His  ashes  were  laid  in  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  nigh  to  those  of  Sobieski ; 
and  for  three  years  the  people  toiled  to  raise  a  mound  of  Polish  earth  to  his 
memoiy.  His  soul  yet  liveth,  to  lead  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  to  to- 
morrow's victory.  They  said  his  latest  words  upon  the  last  battle-field  were 
Finu  FoloHue  (the  end  of  Poland),  A  Russian  lie.  But  while  he  lay  in  that 
death-trance,  God  whispered  to  him — TMs  is  the  beginning  of  Poland ! 
Poland  shall  be  free  ! 
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Heirs  of  Ket  and  Tyler's  worth  ! 
Sons  of  them  who  sway'd  the  earth ! 
Men  of  English  blood  and  birth  ! 
Shall  you  not  be  free  ? 

Will  ye  toil  from  youth  to  age 
Only  for  a  villein's  wage  ? 
Is  this  England's  heritage  ? 
Cromwell's  legacy  ? 

Ye  who  labour  in  the  mine ! 
Ye  who  in  the  factory  pine  \ 
Ye  who  clam  while  landlords  dine  ! 
Ye  who  are  not  free  ! 

Answer — ^Are  you  vilest  slaves, 
Ever  stooping  tow'rd  your  graves, 
Digging  at  the  best  of  knaves. 
Slaving  endlessly  ? 
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Sowing,  and  you  harrest  nought ; 
Gainless  from  the  fields  ye  fought ; 
Weaving,  but  for  all  ye  wrought, 
Going  raggedly. 

For  the  best  that  you  achiere 
Is  some  leisure-hour  to  grieve : 
"While  you  work  the  wealthy  thieve. 
Spoiling  ruthlessly. 

Are  you  dogs,  so  scourged  and  fed  ? 
Are  you  trampled  like  the  dead  ? 
Choose  you  rather  death,  instead 
Of  such  slavery ! 

Is  not  hope  the  most  forlorn 
Better  than  the  brightest  mom 
Patience  can  expect  from  scorn 
Or  toil  from  knavery  ? 

You  would  strike With  gyv6i  wrist  ?- 

You  are  bound :  the  Anarchist 
Will  do  with  you  as  he  list, — 
Even  as  you  sec. 

You  may  argue  and  complain. 
Band  and  bufet ;  you  but  strain 
Your  tether :  changing  efforts  vain 
For  worse  captivity. 

The  great  mischief  is  not  there— 
That  the  master  will  not  spare. 
Fling  his  yoke  off  !  cease  to  wear 
Bonds  of  helotry! 

Will  you  never  learn  that  wrong 
Must  to  servitude  belong  ? 
Slaves  must  bear ;  the  free  are  strong : 
Which  of  these  are  ye  ? 

Will  you  never  have  the  sense 
All  your  murmurings  to  condense 
In  one  will  whose  power  shall  fence 
Farther  misery  ? 

England  yet  hath  fertile  plains ; 
There  is  blood  in  English  veins ; 
English  thewes  might  rend  the  chains 
Of  old  tyranny. 
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Who  wonld  be  a  soulless  clod  ? 
Who  contents  him  'neath  the  rod  ? 
Who  belieres  in  Right,  in  God  P 
Answer  manfolly. 

Bay — ^in  deeds  none  may  mistake- 
English  heart  at  last  doth  wake : 
Let  the  haughtiest  Wrongers  quake : 
England  must  be  free. 

By  thy  love  for  maid  or  wife. 
By  thy  children's  hopes  of  life, 
Bise  from  sloth  to  godly  strife,— 
Striye  for  liberty ! 

English  Women !  will  ye  bear 
Cubs  to  serfs  of  King  Despair  P 
English  Girls !  love  those  who  dare. 
Men  who  men  would  be. 

Say  to  him  upon  thy  breast — 
Say  to  him  who  would  be  blest-* 
If  thou  lorest  me,  do  this  best : 
Win  our  liberty ! 

English  women  are  we :  none 
But  English  men  our  hearts  shall  own. 
Be  you  free !    Then,  then  alone. 
You  can  English  be. 

And  be  sure  the  answer  then 
From  all  those  are  really  men 
Will  be  such  as  ever  when 
Lore  asks  earnestly. 

Each  wiQ  answer— each  for  all- 
Cursed  be  the  willing  thrall ! 
Come  the  worst  that  may  befall, 
England's  sons  arc  we. 

We  are  strong  as  those  who  bore 
Victory's  bow  at  Azincour ; 
As  the  Ironsides  who  swore 
Death  to  Monarchy ; 

And  we  workers  mean  to  stand 
By  the  proudest  of  the  land, 
Eoot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand : 
Be  it  brotherly ! 
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English  workmen  mean  to  claim 
Freemen's  duty,  freemen's  nune ; 
Mean  to  change  the  brand  of  shame 
For  wreath6d  royalty. 

English  worbnen  are  as  good 
As  the  Barons  bold  who  stood 
There  at  Bnnnymead,  whose  wmld 
Won  their  victory. 

So  onr  would  must  grow  to  will. 
And  our  hope  the  wide  land  fill 
With  a  firm  intent  until 
Hope  success  shall  be. 

Till  upon  some  English  plain 
We  count  our  millions  once  again. 
And  proclaim  the  Nation's  reign. 
Its  majority. 

Hear  our  pleasure,  English  lords  !«- 
Will  is  worth  ten  thousand  swords : 
Sheathe  it  nerer  tiQ  our  words 
English  law  may  be ! 

Set  our  feet !  look  fuU  at  Wrong ! 
Now  uplift  our  battle-song — 
'  Bight  is  braye  and  Truth  is  strong : 
And  England  for  the  free.' 


Spabtacus. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


|hiktt-pive  teaks  ago  a  million  and  a  half  of  Englishmen  petitioned 

for  the  franchise.    A  generation  of  slaves  has  passed  away  since  then. 

Fifteen  years  ago  1,280,000  signed  their  names  to  the  Chartist  petition 

for  manhood  suffinige.    There  are  yet  not  so  many  enfranchised  in  all  England. 

The  franchise  remains  still  the  one  question  upon  which  Englishmen  should 

bestir  themselves.    And  never  was  better  opportunity  than  now. 

In  1819  England  was  at  peace  and  under  a  strong  Government ;  in  1839  the 
Chartists  threw  away  their  chance  by  making  their  movement  a  class  move- 
ment and  confining  themselves  to  constitutional  courses.  Now  England  is  at 
war  and  the  Government  is  not  strong.  It  is  the  moment  for  us  to  break  our 
fetters. 
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We  have  entered  upon  a  war,  from  which  must  proceed  either  a  costly  suc- 
cess or  our  degradation.  Even  the  limes  confesses  that  England  losing  may 
be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power.  Oar  very  existence  as  a 
nation  may  be  jeopardized.  Not  only  is  it  the  opportunity  for  us  to  win  our 
freedom  from  a  Government  too  weak  to  contend  against  both  a  foreign  and  a 
domestic  foe,  but  it  is  also  a  momentous  duty  for  us  to  take  England's  destiny 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  Government  which  does  not  represent  us,  which  only 
rules  us  upon  su£feraace.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  people  should  act  as 
fireemen. 

YictozioQs  bankmptoy  or  ignominious  defeat--our  present  rulers  wiU  give 
us  one  or  the  other ;  most  likely  the  last.  Is  England  to  be  yoked  to  their 
plough  for  such  a  harvest  ?  Is  it  to  be  another  twenty  years  of  doubtful 
gloiy,  with  salt  at  four-pence  a  pound  and  bread  at  six-pence,  and  another 
treaty  of  Yienna  for  vile  conclusion  P 

Englishmen  should  consider  of  these  things.  Public  opinion  has  been  un- 
mistakeably  declared  in  favour  of  war.  War  against  Bussia  means  in  the  mind 
of  England  opposal  of  despotism.  Is  that  what  our  rulers  mean  by  it  P  We 
have  chosen  war :  shall  we  not  choose  the  aim  of  the  war,  the  method  of  the 
war  P  Are  we  to  leave  convicted  knaves  and  imbeciles  to  ally  as  they  will 
with  knaves  and  imbeciles  abroad,  to  betray  our  honour  and  our  interests,  to 
turn  the  war  to  the  very  profit  of  despotism  P  And  shall  the  overtaxed  work- 
man strain  his  sinews  but  for  this ;  and  English  blood  and  English  gold  be  so 
poured  out  in  vain  P 

'  How  shall  we  prevent  it  P'  Get  the  franchise  and  have  your  wiH  Be  no 
longer  the  tools  of  rulers  who  mislead  you,  of  '  representatives'  who  do  not 
represent  you.  B^equire  the  franchise,  assert  your  will,  enact  your  laws, 
appoint  your  servants,  and  insist  upon  obedience  to  your  commands. 

Get  the  franchise.  It  is  not  so  much  through  lack  of  wisdom  as  from 
lack  of  honesty  in  our  governors  that  England  suffers  at  home  or  is  disgraced 
abroad.  A  Preston  strike,  a  Highland  eviction,  or  an  Irish  famine,  is  but 
the  consequence  of  cUss  legislation.  If  all  England  made  the  law,  the  wives 
and  children  of  our  soldiers  would  not  be  left  to  depend  on  private  alms,  nor 
would  English  blood  be  soli  to  the  imperial  friends  of  Aberdeen. 

But  all  England  '  is  not  wise  enough  to  choose  its  rulers.'  Let  England 
then  be  content  with  choosing  servants  to  carry  out  England's  will  We 
do  not  want  these  crafty  masters  who  hide  everything  ^m  us — ^purpose, 
policy,  and  modes  of  action — till  the  irretrievable  mischief  is  complete. 

England  may  not  be  able  to  choose  worthy  representatives ;  and  yet  Eng- 
land may  judge  the  great  questions  of  war  and  peace.  Englishmen  have  con- 
sciences if  they  know  no  diplomatic  tricks,  understand  what  can  prove  to  their 
interest  even  if  they  can  not  weigh  which  is  the  greater  knavery — that  of  a 
Russel  or  a  Disraeli. 

England  has  a  life  as  a  nation.  The  national  conscience  expressed  by  the 
will  of  the  majority  should  rule  that  life.  Every  tiationul  aci  should  be  the 
expression  of  the  nation's  will.  Let  us  will  first  that  we  will  no  longer 
abdicate  our  consciences  or  depute  a  Parliament  to  misrepresent  us. 
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The  Chartists  wanted  the  franchise  in  order  to  reform  Parliament.  Wc 
want  it  in  order  to  abolish  Parliament.  Centuries  ago  monarchy  ceased  to  be 
of  use.  Parliaments  are  useless  now.  Let  the  whole  people  make  ihdr  laws, 
and  choose  only  servants  to  carry  out  their  will. 

Is  that  so  difficult  ?  Is  it  so  difficult  to  poll  the  sense  of  Ei^^aiid  upon 
any  question  P  Say  upon  the  questions  that  so  perplex  our  wisest  statesmen 
•<— thi^  of  alliance  with  Austria,  that  of  the  regeneration  of  Poland  aad  Italy, 
what  should  be  aim  of  the  war,  the  justice  of  taxing  one  particular  class  for 
the  war,  or  how  our  soldiers'  wires  should  be  supported.  There  is  less 
difficulty  in  deciding  rightly  upon  all  these  points  than  there  is  in  disoorering 
an  honest  party  man  to  hinder  Aberdeen  and  his  allies  from  wasting  England's 
gold  and  blood  and  honour. 

Let  us  have  done  with  confidential  communioations  between  Cabinets.  Lei 
the  people  think  for  themselves^  speak  for  themselves,  ad;  for  themselves : 
trusting  their  purposes  and  policies  to  none,  deciding  upon  such  matters  them- 
selves, and  trusting  the  dctidls  of  management  to  the  trustworthy. 

Now  is  the  very  time  in  which  the  people  should  stir  themselves  for  the 
franchise,— not  merely  that  they  may  be  free  to  delegate  their  sovereignty,  but 
that  they  may  exercise  it. 

We  are  told  that  such  a  movement  now  would  embarrass  the  Government ; 
and  union  is  so  necessary  while  we  arc  war.  Let  the  Gk>vemment  then  yield 
our  rights,  which  will  end  the  embarrassment ;  and  the  people  will  be  united, 
and,  if  they  think  there  are  any  honest  or  capable  men  in  the  present  *  govern^ 
ment,'  may  retam  them  in  their  office,  with  the  better  title  of  the  people's 
servants. 


PRACTICAL    ATHEISM 


ABAID6SD  PROM  THBOBOSB  TAKKXR, 


If  a  man  starts  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  body  and  no  soul,  an  earth  with^ 
out  a  heaven,  and  a  world  without  a  God,  that  idea  needs  must  become  a  prin* 
ciple  of  practice ;  and  as  such  it  will  have  a  quite  powerful  effect  on  the  num's 
active  character ;  it  will  come  at  length  to  be  the  controuling  principle  of  hia 
life.  Por  as  in  human  nature  the  religious  element  is  the  foundation-dement 
of  man,  so  any  misarrangement  in  that  quarter  presently  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  hands,  and  affects  the  whole  life  of  man. 

Speculative  Atheism  will  not  be  folly  reduced  to  practice  all  at  once  ;  but 
in  the  long  run  it  will  assuredly  produce  certain  peculiar  results,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  any  seed  you  pbnt  in  the  ground  will  bear  fruit  after  its  own  kind. 
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kdA.  not  after  anoiher  kind.  You  and  I  are  not  quite  consistent,  it  may  be,  and 
xre  therefore  allow  something  to  come  between  our  first  principle  and  the  con- 
clusion which  would  follow  from  it ;  but  the  human  race  is  very  logical,  and 
cairios  out  every  principle  into  practice,  making  its  earnest  thoughts  into  very 
serious  things :  only  the  idea  is  not  carried  out  at  once,  but  in  long  ages  of 
time  and  by  successive  generations  of  men.  Every  theological  idea»  positive 
or  negative,  that  is  firmly  believed  in  by  mankind  or  by  nations  will  ultimately 
be  carried  out  by  them  to  its  legitimate  practical  effect,  and  will  appear  in 
their  trade,  politics,  laws,  manners*-in  all  the  active  life  of  mankind.  We 
think  that  the  litany  which  we  repeat  in  the  church  is  our  confession  of  faith. 
Often  that  reaches  very  little  way  in ;  but  the  real  confession  of  the  world's 
faith  is  writ  in  its  trade  and  politics,  in  its  wars  and  hospitals,  in  its  armies 
and  school-houses,  better  thui  in  its  '  pious  literature.' 

Beal  Practical  Atheism  is  the  living  of  Speculative  Atheism  as  a  practice : 
that  is,  the  living  as  if  there  was  no  God,  no  God  who  is  the  Mind,  Cause,  and 
Providence  of  the  world ;  and  that  is  living  as  if  a  man  had  no  natural  obliga- 
tion to  think  and  speak  truly,  to  do  right,  to  feel  kind,  and  to  be  holy  or 
faithful  to  himself,— liviog  as  if  there  was  no  soul,  no  heaven,  no  God.  That 
is  real  Practical  Atheism. 

This  real  Practical  Atheism  is  divisible  for  the  present  purpose  into  two 
forms :  First,  the  undisguised  Practical  Atheism.  Here  the  practical  atheist 
openly  and  undisguisedly  denies  the  quality  of  God,  denies  that  he  owes  any 
natural  obligation  to  think  truly,  to  do  right,  to  feel  kind,  or  to  be  self-faithful; 
and  on  the  contrary  affirms  Speculative  Atheism  as  his  practical  principle  and 
motive  of  life,  and  then  endeavours  to  live  up  to  it,  or  live  down  to  it  13uit 
is  one  form. 

The  other  is  disguised  Practical  Atheism.  Here  the  practical  atiieist  acts 
on  the  idea  that  he  has  no  natural  obligation  to  think  truly,  to  do  right,  to  fed 
kind,  and  to  be  holy ;  and  thus  really,  and  in  act,  denies  the  idea  of  God.  But 
he  suppresses  the  formal  denial  of  God  and  the  affirmation  of  Atheism,  or  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  his  belief  in  God  and  deny  his  Assumption  of 
Atheism  as  a  principle'of  action. 

Now  in  truth  these  two  men,  the  undisgoised  professor  of  Atheism  and  the 
disguised  practiser  thereof,  if  they  were  consistent,  would  act  pretty  much 
alike  in  most  cases,  and  would  do  the  same  thing:  only  the  undisguised 
4iiheist  would  do  it  overtly,  with  no  denial  of  the  fact  and  motive,  but  with 
the  affirmation  of  each ;  and  the  disguised  atheist  would  do  it  covertly,  deny- 
ing both  the  fact  and  the  motive,  thus  adding  hypocrisy  to  Atheism.  The 
undisguised  atheist  will  be  the  more  manly,  because  he  is  more  thorough-going 
in  his  manhood ;  and  such  a  person  will  always  command  a  certain  degree  of 
admiration,  because  it  is  manly  in  the  man  to  say  right  out  what  he  thinks 
right  in,  and,  if  he  is  going  to  live  after  a  certain  principle,  to  declare  that 
principle  beforehand.  There  is  a  consistency  of  manhood  in  that,  and  the  very 
assertion  is  therefore  often  a  guarantee  of  the  man's  honesty.  But  the  dis- 
guised atheist  will  be  the  more  atheistic,  because  he  is  really  the  more 
thorough-going  in  his  Atheism.    One  is  true  to  his  natural  character  as  num. 
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the  other  to  his  eonyentional  character  as  atheist :  for  as  Atheism  is  the  nega- 
tion of  Nature,  so  the  negation  of  itself  is  a  legitimate  function  of  Atheism. 

There  never  was  any  complete,  real  Speculative  Atheism  in  the  world ;  for 
complete,  real  Speculative  Atheism  is  so  ahhorrent  to  human  nature  that,  if  a 
man  had  a  realizing  sense  thereof,  and  of  its  speculative  consequences,  he 
must  needs  die  outright.  I  may  say  the  same  of  complete,  real  Practical 
Atheism.  There  is  no  complete  and  real  Practical  Atheism :  for  I  think  nobody 
could  ever  be  perfectly  consistent  with  real  Speculative  Atheism,  and  live  as 
if  he  felt  absolutely  no  obligation  to  speak  truly,  to  do  right,  to  feel  kind,  and 
to  be  holy.  That,  therefore,  is  an  extreme  which  man  can  not  possibly  reach. 
Human  nature  would  give  up  before  it  came  to  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, but  neither  actual  nor  possible. 

But  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  conduct  which  rests  on  this  basis 
and  on  no  other ;  and,  though  no  man  was  ever  fully  false  to  his  Nature  and 
fully  true  to  his  Atheism,  yet  very  many  are  partiaUy  false  to  their  Nature 
and  partially  true  to  Atheism.  And  so  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Practical 
Atheism  in  the  world,  much  more  than  there  appears  of  real  Speculative 
Atheism ;  and,  though  no  man  is  a  complete  practical  atheist,  yet  there  are 
many  with  whom  Practical  Atheism  preponderates  in  their  daily  life,  and 
turns  the  balance.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  live  more  atheisticaliy  than  the- 
istically.  The  man  does  not  clearly  say  to  himself,  '  There  is  no  God' ;  he 
only  half  says  it,  and  little  more  than  ludf  acts  on  that  supposition.  He  does 
not  say  out,  '  There  is  no  God,  and  hence  no  obligation  to  speak  truly,  do 
right,  feel  kind,  and  be  faithful  to  myself' :  because,  first,  there  is  some 
Theism  left  in  the  man, — ^I  think  nobody  can  ever  empty  himself  wholly  of  the 
consciousness  of  God, — or,  next,  because  the  man  is  not  fully  self-conscious  of 
his  consciousness,  so  to  say,  and  does  not  really  and  distinctly  bring  to  light 
the  principles  which  are  yet  the  governing  principles  in  his  nature,— or, 
finally,  if  he  is  thus  conscious,  he  does  not  dare  to  say  it,  but  yet  acta  mainly 
on  that  supposition.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tiiis  in  the  world ;  very 
much  more  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

The  practical  atheist,  starting  from  his  speculative  principle  that  there  is 
nothing  which  is  the  Mind,  the  Cause,  and  the  Providence  of  the  universe,  or 
of  any  part  thereof,  and,  accordingly,  that  Nature  and  Man  are,  respectively, 
the  only  mind,  cause,  and  providence  of  thcmselves,^-he  must  necessarily 
believe  that  man  is  under  no  natural  and  absolute  obligation  to  think  truly,  to 
do  right,  to  feel  kind,  and  to  be  holy.  He  must  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
obligation  to  God,  because  he  denies  the  existence  of  God,  or  because  he 
denies  the  existence  of  the  quality  of  God ;  and  he  must  deny  that  he  owes 
this  obligation  to  himself :  for,  as  man  is  his  own  mind,  cause,  providence, 
lawgiver,  and  director,  so  every  propensity  of  the  man  is  likewise  and  equally 
its  own  cause,  its  own  mind,  its  own  providence,  its  own  lawgiver  and  director. 
Accordingly,  passion  is  no  more  amenable  to  reason  and  conscience  than 
reason  and  conscience  are  amenable  to  passion.  The  parts  are  no  more  amen- 
able to  the  whole  than  the  whole  to  any  one  of  the  parts.  Man  is  finite,  and 
there  is  no  higher  being  above  man  :  and  so  there  is  no  higher  law  abore  the 
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capnbe  of  any  passion  or  any  calculation.  The  man  may  will  anything  that  he 
will,  and  it  shall  be  his  law.  For  reason  there  stands  the  arbitrary  caprice  of 
man,  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  each  instinctivft  desire,  or  of  any  calculated  act 
of  will,  and  no  more. 

If  tiie  atheist  admits  there  b  in  htiman  consciousness  an  idea  of  right,  he 
mast  declare  it  is  not  any  more  binding  upon  man  than  the  idea  of  wrong. 
We  form  a&  idea  of  abeolute  right :  '  it  is  a  mere  whhn,'  says  the  atheist ; 
there  exists  no  substance  in  which  the  absolute  right  can  inhere.  It  is  an 
abstract  quality  which  belongs  to  no  substance.  It  is  a  nothing,  only  it  differs 
from  an  absolute  transcendental  nothing  in  this,  that  it  is  a  thinkable  nothing. 
Aecordiag  to  an  atiieist,  God  is  a  thinkable  nothing,  and  the  idea  which  men 
have  of  Qod  has  no  more  objective  actualness  to  support  it  than  the  idea  of 
lig^t  would  hsTC  if  all  material  light,  all  actual  and  all  possible  light,  were 
Uotted  omt  of  being.  Then  all  the  necessary  attributes  of  Qod  fall  into  the 
same  class— thinkable  nothings.  So  do  all  the  transcendent  attributes  of 
man.  Truth  is  a  thinkaUe  nothing,  justice  a  thinkable  nothing,  and  any 
excellence  which  surpasses  the  excellence  of  Thomas,  and  Bichard,  and  Henry, 
or  all  actual  men,  is  also  nothing— only  it  is  a  thinkable  nothing,  not  a  tran- 
scendental nothing. 

This  being  the  ease,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  aspire  after.  Ideal  wisdom, 
justice,  ]oTe»  holiness :  each  is  but  a  thmkable  nothing.  I  do  not  aspire  after 
that  more  than  I  should  marshal  ghosts  into  an  army  to  go  out  and  fight  a 
battle,  or  put  in  a  battery  a  thinkable  cannon,  which  is  no  cannon,  and  good  for 
nothing.  And  then  all  reverence  must,  of  course,  be  weeded  out  from  the 
mind  of  the  practical  atheist.  He  can  only  reverence  something  that  he  sees 
with  his  eye  or  feels  with  his  hand,  or  reverence  himself.  This  faculty  of 
reverence  which  is  bom  in  us,  so  delightful  as  a  sentiment,  air  a  principle  so 
strong,  must  take  one  of  two  forms :  that  of  servility,  crouching  down  before 
a  man,  or  of  self-esteem,  strutting  proudly  in  its  own  conceit.  There  is  no 
other  form  possible  for  it. 

The  practical  atheist  denies  God,  and  of  course  denies  religion  in  all  its 
parts,  absolutely  denies,  all  obligation.  To  him  the  idea  of  obligation  and  of 
duty  must  lack  actuality.  He  must  deny  my  obligation  to  conform  to  my 
reason,  conscience,  affi^ions.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  I  should 
think  and  speak  truly,  do  right,  feel  kind,  and  be  holy,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  me 
to  do  otherwise.  Therefore,  if  I  am  an  atheist,  and  if  Atheism  be  unpopular, 
my  Atheism  will  justify  me  in  denying  Atheism  itself  and  in  affirming  Theism. 
So  Atheism,  in  this  way,  is  self-destructive ;  its  development  is  its  dissolution. 
So,  to  deny  Atheism,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  more  atheistic  than  to 
affirm  it.  The  atheist  who  denies  it  is  false  to  his  manhood ;  there  is  no 
atheistic  reason  why  he  should  be  true  to  it,  and  the  more  he  denies  it  the 
more  he  is  faithful  to  his  atheistic  opinion.  So  the  expedient  must  take  the 
place  of  the  true  and  the  right ;  the  agreeable  must  take  the  place  of  the 
beautiful ;  desire  the  place  of  duty ;  and  /  tcill  must  take  the  place  of  that 
solemn  word  /  (m^hi.  There  can  be  no  ou^hi  in  the  grammar  of  Atheism. 
But,  as  the  atheist  in  denying  God  denies  the  soul»  and  in  doing  that  denies 
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the  immortality  of  man,  his  range  of  expediency  must  be  limited  to  tUs  life ; 
and  not  only  must  it  be  limited  to  the  earthly  life  of  the  human  race,  which 
may  be  etenial  for  aught  we  know,  but  it  must  be  limited  to  the  life  of  the 
particular  atheist  who  thinks  it,  and  eyen  to  the  humbler  faculties  and  lower 
wants  of  his  nature.  And  so  the  highest  thing  he  con  desire  must  be  his  own 
present  comfort.  That  is  the  highest  real  thing  that  he  knows.  So  Speculft* 
tiye  Atheism  reduced  to  practice  must  lead  to  complete  material  selfishness, 
and  can  lead  to  nothing  else. 

All  this  is  general  in  its  application,  is  universal ;  it  will  apply  to  all  forms 
of  life.  Now  see  how  this  Atheism  wiQ  manifest  itself  in  the  practical  con- 
duct of  men,  in  the  various  forms  of  individual,  domestic,  social,  national,  and 
general  human  life. 

I  will  speak  first  of  the  individual  life. 

As  by  the  atheistic  theory  of  the  universe  Ihere  is  no  such  thing  as  moral 
obligation^  no  such  thing  as  duty,  no  absolute  right, — as  man  is  the  highest 
mind  in  the  universe,  his  own  cause,  his  own  providence,  his  own  originator, 
his  own  sustainer,  and  his  own  director, — so  he  is  perfectly  free  to  do  exactly 
as  he  pleases.  Duty  will  resolve  itself  into  caprice  of  selfishness.  The  man 
is  to  concentrate  himself  particularly  upon  the  desire  that  is  uppermost  at  the 
time,— -for,  as  I  am  my  own  end,  and  am  to  seek  my  own  welfare  at  all  hazards, 
so  each  particular  propensity  in  me  is  its  own  end,  and  has  to  seek  its  own 
welfare,-»that  is,  its  own  gratification,-*«t  any  or  all  hazards. 

So  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  life  from  being  the  mere  selfishness  of 
passion  in  youth,  seeking  pleasure  as  its  object ;  or  the  selfishness  of  ambilion 
in  manhood,  seeking  profit  as  its  goal :  for  nothing  has  any  right  to  stand 
between  me  and  the  object  of  my  ambition,  more  than  between  me  and  the 
object  of  my  passion.    Atheism  must  be  universal  anarchy ! 

Now  each  of  these  forms  of  Atheism  may  assume  two  modes.  One  is  that 
of  gross  selfishness — ^that  is,  gross  sensualism  of  pleasure  in  the  period  of  pas- 
sion, or  gross  calculation  of  profit  in  the  period  of  ambition.  It  will  terminate 
in  the  gross  voluptuary  or  the  gross  hunker.  That  is  one  form.  It  is  the 
rude,  coarse,  gross  form.  It  is  the  form  in  which  Atheism  would  manifest 
itself  with  the  poor,  with  the  uneducated,  with  the  roughest  of  men.  It  is  the 
Atheism  of  savagery,  the  Practical  Atheism  of  St  Giles'  parish  in  London* 

The  other  mode  is  that  of  refined  selfishness — ^that  b,  refined  sensualism  of 
pleasure  in  the  period  of  passion,  or  the  refined  calculation  of  profit  in  the 
period  of  ambition ;  and  so  here  it  will  terminate  in  the  delicate  and  subtle 
voluptuary  or  else  in  the  deUcate  and  subtle  hunker.  This  is  the  Atheism  of 
civilization,  the  Atheism  of  St  James'  parish  in  London.  The  mode  will 
depend  on  the  temperament  and  circumstances  of  the  man.  And  yet  you  see 
these  two  are  gcnerically  the  same,  with  unity  of  idea  and  unity  of  purpose ; 
both  seek  a  selfish  object  and  both  come  to  the  same  end,  only  one  in  the 
delicate  and  the  other  in  the  gross  form.  In  either  case  the  aim  of  life  is  to 
be  the  rehabilitation  of  selfishness ;  I  mean  the  enthroning  of  selfishness  as  the 
leading  practical  principle  of  life.  The  atheist  is  to  look  on  every  &culty  as 
an  instrument  of  pleasure  or  profit ;  to  look  on  his  life  as  a  means  of  selfish- 
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Hess  and  no  more ;  to  l(X>k  on  himself  as  a  beast  of  pleasure  or  a  beast  of  prey. 
Behold  the  man  of  Atkessml — ^his  controuling  principle,  selfishness ;  his  life, 
'poor,  and  dirty,  and  short.^ 

Now  man  is  not  selfish  by  nature.  We  haye  self-love  enough  to  hold  us 
together.  Self-love,  the  ocmservative  principle  of  man,  is  the  natural  girdle 
put  about  our  consciousness  to  keep  us  from  falling  loose  and  spreading  and 
breaidng  asunder.  In  human  nature,  self-love  is  not  too  strong.  When  aU 
the  faculties  act  in  harmony,  there  is  no  excess  of  this.  But,  if  you  deny  that 
faculty  which  looks  to  the  Infinite,  which  hungers  for  the  ideal  true,  the  ideal 
just,  and  lovely,  and  holy,  then  self-love,  conservative  of  the  individual, 
degenerates  into  selfishness,  invades  others,  and  man  becomes  merely  selfish. 

See  next  the  effect  of  Practical  Atheism  on  domestic  life,  in  the  family. 
The  normal  basis  and  bond  of  union  in  the  family  is  mutuality  of  love  in 
its  various  forms :  connubial — ^between  man  and  wiife ;  parental,  afiUiative,  or 
kindly-'-between  kith  and  kin ;  and  friendly  love. 

Ck)nnabial  love  in  its  normal  state  consists  of  two  factors — ^passion,  seeking 
the  welfare  of  the  lover,  and  affection,  which  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  beloved. 
In  normal  connubial  love,  these  two  are  coordinated  together.  Each  aims  to 
delight  the  other  more  than  to  enjoy  himself,  and  finds  his  satisfaction  less  in 
enjoying  than  in  delighting.  Passion  is  then  beautiful  and  affection  is  delight- 
ful Self-love  is  subordinate  to  the  love  of  another,  the  special  to  the  uni- 
versal The  love. of  the  true,  the  just,  the  ever-beautiful,  and  the  holy,  comes 
in  and  prevents  even  the  existence  of  selfishness.  This  condition  affords  an 
opportunity  for  developing  and  enjoying  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  man. 
Passion  is  instinctive,  and  affection  also  is  instinctive  at  first ;  but,  as  man 
develops  himself  by  culture,  as  the  human  race  enlarges  in  its  progressive 
unfokting,  so  the  affections  become  larger  and  larger,  more  powerful  in  the 
individual  and  the  race,  and  the  joy  of  delighting  becomes  greater  and  more. 

But  m  Practical  Atheism  the  family  must  rest  on  mutuality  of  seMshness, 
not  on  mutuality  of  love.  And  this  must  appear  in  all  its  forms :  in  the  rela- 
tion between  acquaintances  or  friends,  between  kith  and  kin,  between  parent 
and  child,  between  man  and  wife.  Marriage  must  be  only  for  the  selfishness 
of  transient  pleasure  or  the  selfishness  of  permanent  profit.  The  parental  and 
filial  relation  must  be  only  a  relation  of  selfishness, — ^the  parents  wanting  the 
child  to  serve  them  as  a  beast  of  burden  or  as  a  toy,  and  the  children  wanting 
the  parent  to  serve  them,  and  valuing  father  and  mother  only  for  what  they 
get  therefrom.  The  relations  of  kinship,  of  brother  and  sister,  of  uncle  and 
nephew,  of  aunt  and  niece ;  the  relation  of  friendship  must  also  be  of  selfish- 
ness and  no  more.  Passion  must  be  all  lust,  and  affection  die  out  and  give 
place  to  selfish  calculation.  The  wife  must  be  the  husband's  tool  or  his  toy^ 
and  the  husband  the  toy  or  the  tool  of  the  wife. 

Marriage  is  then  possible  for  the  sake  only  of  three  things :  first,  for  animal 
gratification ;  next,  for  pecuniary  profit ;  last,  for  social  respectability.  It  is 
a  union  of  passions  in  the  one  case,  of  estates  in  the  next,  of  respectabilities 
in  the  last ;  at  any  rate  is  the  conjunction  of  bodies  without  a  soul,  of  selfish- 
ness without  self-denial,  for  a  here  with  no  hereafter,  and  in  a  world  with  no 
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God.  Behold  the  family  of  practical  atheists !  Atheism  gone  to  houae- 
keeping !  the  housekeeping  of  Atheism  like  the  indiyidual  life  thereof,  '  poor^ 
and  dirty,  and  short' ! 

Now  there  is  much  partial  Practical  Atheism  which  appears  in  this  domestic 
form.  The  present  position  of  woman  is  only  justified  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  God :  men  do  not  understand  it  as  yet ;  one  day  they  surely  wilL 
Every  marriage  which  is  not  based  on  mutuality  of  affection — where  good  is 
to  be  taken  and  good  is  to  be  given,  and  man  and  wife  both  are  to  take  and 
both  are  to  give — is  bottomed  at  last  on  Practical  Atheism :  only  on  that. 
The  other  day  I  said  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  complete  speculative 
atheist.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  complete  practical  atheist.  But 
grant  that  there  was  a  complete  practical  atheistic  man  and  a  complete 
practical  atheistic  woman :  would  marriage  be  possible  between  the  two  ?  By 
no  means !  Not  at  all !  Juxtaposition  of  bodies  is  all  that  would  take  place. 
Selfishness  is  never  a  bond  of  real  wedlock. 

See  how  Practical  Atheism  will  appear  in  a  larger  form  of  action — the  social 
form,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  community.  The  normal  basis  of  society  is 
&st  the  gregarious  instinct,  which  we  have  in  common  with  sheep  and  kine ; 
next,  the  social  wiU  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  has  this  effect  on  the  gre- 
garious instinct :  it  is  to  join  men  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  in- 
dividuality of  each  shall  be  preserved,  while  the  sociality  of  all  is  made  sure  of. 

Then  there  is  a  third  thing — ^the  reli^ous  aspiration,  which  desires  the 
absolutely  true,  just,  and  lovely ;  and  this  desire  can  only  be  brought  out  in 
full  action  in  the  company  or  society  of  men. 

Accordingly,  in  a  normal  society  there  will  be — first,  individual  self-love^ 
seeking  to  develop  and  enjoy  itself;  then  the  social  affection  seeking  to  delight 
and  develop  others  about  us ;  and  these  two  may  be  so  coordinated  that  the 
individual  is  kept  in  society  and  the  mass  also  is  developed  and  blessed  by  the 
concurrent  desire  to  enjoy  and  to  delight ;  then  there  will  also  be  the  religious 
love  of  God,  the  ideal  true,  just,  loving,  and  holy,  involving  as  it  does  the 
religious  love  of  men.  In  short,  that  will  be  a  society  shaped  by  the  golden 
rule. 

But  the  society  of  Atheism  must  be  a  mutuality  of  selfishness. 

All  conjunctions  of  selfishness  must  needs  be  a  warfare.  The  social  aim 
will  be  to  rule  over  others,  .and  make  them  serve  you ;  to  give  them  the  least 
and  get  the  most  from  them :  and  then  he  will  be  thought  the  most  fortunate 
man,  and  so  the  most '  respectable'  in  the  community  and  '  honourable'  in  the 
State,  who  does  the  least  service  for  mankind  and  gets  the  most  pay  and  the 
most  power  from  them.  Society  will  be  controuled  by  selfish  propensities,  not 
by  moral  ideas,  affectional  feelings,  or  religious  aspirations  for  ideal  perfection. 

All  the  rulers  must  of  necessity  be  tyrants,  ruling  with  cruel  and  selfish 
aims.  Oppression,  which  is  a  measure  in  the  practice  of  men,  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  theory  of  the  athebt.  The  accidental  actual  of  history  wiU  then 
become  the  substantial  ideal  of  nature.  The  most  appropriate  nomination  in 
that  case  would  be  the  nomination  of  the  kidnappers.  The  capitalist  wishes  to 
operate  by  his  money ;  that  is  his  topi  to  increase  his  power  of  selfish  enjoy- 
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ment.  The  opemtive  wishes  to  act  by  his  hand  and  head ;  these  are  his  tools 
to  increase  his  power  of  selfish  enjoyment.  But  both  must  be  thoroughly  selfish 
in  principle,  and  so  they  will  be  natural  and  irreconeileable  enemies  waging  a 
war  of  extermination.  Accordingly  the  capitalist  will  aim  to  get  the  operatives' 
work  without  giving  them  pay ;  and  the  operatives  will  aim  to  get  the  capital- 
ist's money  without  giving  him  the  work ;  and  so  there  will  be  a  perpetual 
'strike'  and  warfare  between  the  two,  each  continually  laying  at  the  other 
with  all  his  might.  The  harmony  of  society  will  be  the  equilibrium  of  selfish- 
ness ;  and  that  will  be  brought  about  when  the  strong  has  crushed  down  the 
weak,  has  got  him  under  his  foot  and  has  destroyed  him.  Harmony  will  take 
place  when  the  last  spider  has  eaten  up  all  his  coadjutors.  The  social  peace  of 
Atheism  is  solitude. 

In  trade  the  aim  will  be  to  accumulate  money — ^no  matter  how  it  is  got,  by 
fraud,  by  lies,  by  rack-rent  on  houses,  by  ruinous  usury  on  land,  or  less  ruinous 
piracy  on  the  sea.  The  man  will  allow  nothing  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
dolkr  he  covets,  no  intellectual  idea,  no  moral  principle,  no  affectional  feeling, 
no  religious  emotion. 

Mr  Salem  sends  cargoes  of  rum  to  Africa,  and  when  it  gets  there  dilutes  it 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  drugs  it  to  its  old  intoxicating  power,  and  then 
sells  it  to  the  black  man,  who  is  made  just  as  drunk,  and  a  little  more  poisoned 
than  if  he  had  the  genuine  article,  the  only  thing  to  which  New  England  has 
characteristically  given  its  name.  He  sells  this  to  the  black  man,  and  sells  him 
also  powder  and  balls  to  use  in  capturing  his  brother  men ;  and  when  they  are 
caught  he  '  prudently '  leaves  some  other  American  to  take  and  transport  them 
to  market  at  Kio,  or  Cuba,  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  (Government. 
You  say  to  Mr  Salem,  This  is  all  wicked.  '  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?'  says 
he.  '  It  brings  me  very  good  money,  very  good  honour,  the  first  respectabili^. 
You  don't  think  it's  righteousness  I  am  trading  for,  that  I  baptize  Negroes 
with  poisoned  rum  for  the  sake  of  their  "  salvation" !  I  leave  that  matter  and 
the  "justification  of  slavery"  to  the  Christian  clergy.  It  is  quite  enough  for 
the  merchant  to  make  slaves.  I  leave  it  to  the  ministers  to  prove  it  is  right. 
You  think  I  am  aiming  at  "  Heaven,"  do  you  P    You  are  very  young,  sir ! ' 

But,  say  you,  you  are  false  to  your  natural  obligations  to  do  right,  to  speak 
troly,  to  feel  kkd,  and  to  be  holy.  '  Obligations  of  that  sort !  I  know  no  such 
obligations.'  This  is  consciousness  without  a  conscience.  At  least  you  must 
fear  the  judgement  passed  against  wrong  in  the  next  life  P--«ay  you,  almost 
driven  to  your  last  appeal.  '  But  I  know  no  next  life,'  says  he.  '  Here  is  the 
present  life ;  I  am  sure  of  that.'  But  at  least  you  reverence  God  P  '  Not  at 
all,'  says  Mr  Salem.    '  It  is  a  world  without  a  God.' 

If  a  man  starts  with  such  a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  such  principles  of 
practice,  what  can  you  say  to  him  P  Call  on  that  man  for  heroism  when  the 
country  is  in  danger,  and  he  creeps  under  the  oven.  Call  on  him  for  charity 
when  the  country  is  starving,  and  he  sells  bread  for  a  dollar  a  pound.  You 
can  get  nothing  from  him  but  selfishness.  An  atheistic  community  could  not 
build  a  free  school-house,  or  an  alms-house,  or  a  hospital,— only  a  jail. 

Tell  these  men  of  some  absolute  right,  of  their  immortal  soul :  it  is  all  a  dream. 
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Sometimes  Practical  Atheism  gets  into  the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  pews,  and 
then  it  is  tenfold  more  deadly :  for  it  poisons  the  wells  of  society,  and  then 
diHuses  the  contents  abroad  as  the  waters  of  life.  It  cries  out,  '  Ho  !  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  up  here  and  be  comforted  in  your  sins.'  Ask  such  a 
man  of  that  denomination  to  preach  against  any  popular  wickedness  which 
shakes  the  steeple  over  his  head,  and  which  jars  the  great  Bible  on  his  pulpit's 
lid ;  ask  him  to  preach  against  wickedness  which  turns  one  half  his  congn^- 
tion  into  voluptuaries — ^victims  of  passion,  and  the  other  half  into  hunkers- 
victims  of  ambition,  and  he  only  cries,  '  Save  us.  Good  Lord !'  Tell  him  of 
some  noble  excellence  that  is  going  abroad  into  society  and  is  ready  to  be 
struck  down  by  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  ask  him  to  speak  only  a  word 
in  its  favour  over  the  cushions  of  his  pulpit,  and  he  mumbles,  '  Miserable 
offenders !    Save  us,  Good  Lord !'    That  is  all  he  can  say. 

All  these  practically  deny  the  Higher  Law.  I  am  not  speaking  of  moment- 
ary  errors.  You  all  know  I  am  far  more  charitable  than  most  men  to  all  errors 
of  that  sort.  I  know  myself  how  easy  it  is  to  do  wrong,  how  many  depraved 
things  may  be  done  without  any  depravity  in  the  human  heart.  But  Atheism 
of  this  sort,  disguised  or  undisguised, — ^I  can  not  express  the  abhorrence  and 
loathing  that  I  feel  for  the  thing.  Offences  are  one  thing,  but  the  theory 
which  makes  offences, — ^that  is  the  baser  thing. 

Look  about  you  and  see  how  much  there  is,  however,  of  Practical  Atheism 
not  confessed  to  itself.  The  Sadducee  comes  forward  and  says,  '  There  is  no 
angel,  no  resurrection !'  and  men  cry  out,  'Atheist !  away  with  him  1'  The 
Pharisee  devours  widows'  houses,  and  then  struts  into  the  temple,  drops 
with  brassy  ring  his  shekel  into  the  public  chest,  and  stands  before  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks  in  the  temple  and  prays,  '  God !  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican. 
I  fast  twice  in  the  week ;  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.'  Men  cry  out, 
*  This  is  a  Saint !  a  great  Christian !'  and  run  over  the  poor  widow  who  is 
dropping  into  the  alms-box  her  two  mites,  all  the  living  that  she  has,  and 
tread  her  down.  This  Practical  Social  Atheism  is  the  death  of  all  heroism, 
all  manliness,  all  beauty,  all  love. 

See  this  Practical  Atheism  in  the  political  form,  in  the  nation.  The  normal 
motive  of  national  union  is  the  gregarious  instinct  and  the  social  will,  acting 
in  their  larger  modes  of  operation,  and  joining  men  by  mutuality  of  interest 
and  mutuality  of  love.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  real  patriotism.  Then 
the  union  will  be  for  the  sake  of  the  universal  good  of  all,  and  the  particular 
good  of  each.  National  institutions,  constitutions,  and  statutes  will  be  the 
result  of  a  national  desire  for  what  is  useful  to-day,  and  for  what  is  absolutely 
true,  just,  lovely,  and  holy.  There  will  be  a  coordination  of  the  particular 
desire  of  Thomas  and  Jane,  each  seeking  his  own  special  good,  in  the  action  of 
personal  self-love ;  and  of  the  general  desire  of  the  nation  seeking  the  united 
good  of  all  in  the  joint  action  of  self-love  and  of  benevolenoe.  All  of  this  let 
me  represent  by  one  word — Justice :  a  symbol  alike  of  the  transient  and  eter- 
nal interests  of  'both  all  and  eacL  All  national  statutes  will  come  from  the 
consdenoe  of  the  nation,  which  aims  to  make  them  so  as  to  conform  with  the 
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coMclcncc  of  God,  as  that  is  shown  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  the 
unchanging  laws  of  human  nature,  which  represent  the  justice  and  the  love  of 
Ood.  Then  every  statute  will  be  a  part  of  the  intrinsic  \&w  of  hunum  nature 
writ  out  in  human  speech,  and  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  men  Every 
such  statute  will  be  human  and  conventional  in  its  form,  but  yet  divine  and 
absolute  in  its  substance,  as  aU  true  science  is  the  divine  and  absolute  fiict  of 
nature  expressed  in  human  speech.  Then  the  reason  for  obeying  the  human 
statutes  will  be  the  natural  obligation  to  speak  truly,  do  right,  feel  kind,  and  be 
holy ;  for  so  far  as  the  statutes  of  men  represent  the  natural  law  of  God,  it 
is  moral  and  obligatory  on  all  to  observe  them ;  but  beyond  this  point  obe- 
dience to  those  statutes  is  obligatory  on  no  man,  but  is  immoral,  unmanly,  and 
wicked. 

But  the  politics  of  Practical  Atheism  must  be  based  on  selfishness.  Aa 
selfishness  prevails  in  the  individual,  establishing  a  personal  anarchy  of  desires; 
in  the  family,  establishing  a  domestic  anarchy  of  its  members ;  in  the  com- 
munity, establishing  a  social  anarchy  in  the  classes  thereof :  so  it  must  prevail 
In  the  State,  establishing  a  national  anarchy  in  its  various  parts.  Political 
morality  is  impossible  in  the  atheistic  State ;  there  is  only  political  economy, 
which  aims  to  provide  merely  for  the  selfishness  of  men.  For  by  this  hypo- 
thesis there  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  here  but  no  hereafter,  a  world  without 
a  Grod.  Men  will  be  consciously  held  together  by  the  mutual  and  universal  re- 
pulsion of  selfishness,  not  at  all  by  the  mutual  and  universal  attraction  of 
justice.  All  men  will  be  natural  enemies,  joined  by  mutual  hatred,  huddled 
together  by  want  and  fear. 

Political  Atheism  is  the  exploitation  of  the  people  by  the  selfishness  of  the 
king,  the  nobles,  or  the  majority ;  all  right  must  yield  to  might.  There  is  no 
moral  element  in  the  laws — ^in  making,  administering,  or  obeying  them  :  for 
Atheism  itself  knows  no  obligation,  no  duty,  no  right,  only  force  and  desire. 
All  government  is  a  reign  of  terror. 

In  the  atheistic  State  there  must  be  another  class.  As  the  formal  negation 
of  Atheism  and  the  affirmation  of  the  opposite  thereof  is  one  form  of  its  prac- 
tical profession,  so  the  priesthood  of  Atheism,  an  atheistic  clergy,  is  philo- 
sophically as  possible  and  historically  as  real  as  the  monanchy,  the  aristocracy, 
or  the  democracy  of  Atheism.  The  clergy  will  be  the  ally  of  the  tyrant,  the 
enemy  of  the  oppressed,  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  servant,  the  serf,  the 
slave.  In  the  name  of  the  soul  which  it  rejects,  of  the  hereafter  which  it 
denies,  of  the  God  which  it  derides,  the  atheistic  Church  will  declare  'There  is 
no  law  above  the  pleasure  of  King  Monarch  or  King  Many.  Obey  or  be 
damned !'  So  in  the  atheistic  State  the  atheistic  Church  will  be  supple  to  the 
master  and  hate  the  slave,  will  cringe  to  power  and  abhor  all  which  appeals  to 
the  eternal  right,  will  love  empire  and  hate  piety.  Now  it  will  praise  royalty, 
now  nobility,  now  riches,  now  numbers,  claiming  always  that  the  actual  power 
holds  by  divine  right.  This  is  the  most  odions  form  of  Practical  Political 
Atheism, — ^the  negation  of  itself,  the  affirmation  of  its  opposite,  crushing  man 
while  it  whines  out  its  litany,  '  Save  us.  Good  Lord !  miserable  offenders.' 

Hobbcs  of  Malmesbuiy  was  right  when  he  said  '  Atheism  is  the  best  ally  of 
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despotism' :  for  it  denies  the  reality  of  justice,  takes  conscience  out  of  homan 
consciousness,  the  soul  out  of  the  body,  hereafter  away  from  here,  and  dis- 
misses Gk)d  from  the  universe :  selfishness  the  only  motive,  force  the  last 
appeal  That  politician  was  a  crafty  man  who  said  of  religion  '  in  politics  it 
makes  men  mad,'  for  it  bids  them  speak  truly,  do  right,  feel  kind,  and  be 
holy  against  the  consent  of  Govemments  when  they  stand  in  its  way.  Alex- 
ander at  a  feast  slew  Clitus,  both  drunk  with  Bacchic  wine.  One  of  the  flat- 
terers, not  drunk,  but  sober,  said — '  It  is  aU  right :  there  is  no  law  above  the 
king.'  That  was  Practical  Political  Atheism :  the  sober  flatterer  exalting  a 
drunken  .murderer  above  the  Eternal  Gcd.  The  exceptional  measure  of  a 
king,  raging  with  wine  and  anger,  was  made  an  universal  principle  for  all  time. 

Here  in  this  nation  is  much  partial  Practical  Atheism  in  the  political  form. 
Look  at  the  corruption,  the  bribery  of  eminent  men,  sometimes  detected, 
acknowledged,  and  vindicated ;  at  the  conduct  of  political  parties,  no  one  seek- 
ing to  govern  the  nation  for  the  joint  good  of  all  the  citizens,  only  for 
the  peculiar  good  of  the  party  in  power;  at  the  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
striking  down  the  obvious  right  of  the  lesser  number ;  at  three  million  men 
made  slaves  by  the  people  of  America : — ^what  is  it  idl  but  partial  Practical 
Atheism  P  I  am  glad  political  men  boldly  declare  the  speculative  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  practical  measures  and  tell  the  people  '  There 
is  no  natural  law  above  the  statutes  which  men  enact' ;  no  God  above  King 
Monarch,  or  King  Many.  I  am  glad  they  '  define  their  position,'  all  atheistic 
as  it  is.  Look  at  the  political  and  clerical  defences  of  the  most  enormous 
public  wickedness,  and  you  see  how  deep  this  Practical  Atheism  haa  gone 
down  into  the  people,  how  widely  it  has  spread.  But  the  hope  which  I  have 
for  this  nation  b  built  on  the  character  of  Grod  and  on  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  people's  heart. 

You  may  see  how  Practical  Atheism  must  work  in  the  form  of  general 
human  life,  the  life  of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole.  Mankind  is  a  family 
of  nations,  amenable  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  normally  to  be 
ruled  by  the  laws  of  human  nature,  by  justice,  by  the  moral  obligation  to 
speak  truly,  to  do  right,  feel  kind,  and  be  holy.  Aa  the  members  in  the  body 
form  a  harmonious  person,  as  the  individuals  in  a  house  form  a  harmonious 
family,  as  the  families  in  society  form  a  harmonious  community,  as  the  com- 
munities in  a  nation  form  a  harmonious  State,  so  the  nations  on  the  earth  are 
to  form  a  harmonious  world,  with  human  unity  of  action  for  all,  with  national 
variety  of  action  for  each  State,  social  variety  of  action  for  each  community, 
domestic  for  each  family,  and  individual  for  each  person.  Justice  is  to  be  the 
rule  of  conduct  for  individual,  domestic,  social,  national,  and  general  human 
conduct.  Thus  the  ideal  of  human  life  in  these  five  forms  will  be  attained  and 
made  actual. 

But  Practical  Atheism  makes  selfishness,  material  selfishness  the  motive, 
and  material  desire  the  rule  of  conduct,  for  the  nations  which  make  up  the 
world,  as  for  communities  which  compose  the  State,  or  for  persons  who  join  in 
families. 

So  the  world  of  Atheism,  like  its  State,  society,  family,  and  man,  must  be 
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only  an  anarchy  of  oonflicting  elements,  the  strong  plundering,  cnslaying,  or 
killing  the  weak.  The  proximate  and  ultimate  appeal  will  be  to  force,  now 
force  of  body,  then  force  of  brain. 

Specdatiye  Atheiam  is  a  thing  human  nature  revolts  at.  So  of  speculative 
atheists,  who  have  a  full  consciousness  of  complete  Atheism,  there  are  at  most 
but  few ;  I  think  not  one.  Practical  Atheism  would  be  just  as  impossible,  if 
one  could  be  thoroughly  conscious  thereof.  But»  without  knowing  it,  there 
are  men  who  thus  act,  and  move,  and  Uve»  and  have  their  being,  as  if  there 
was  no  Qod,  as  if  man  had  no  soul,  as  if  there  was  no  special  obligation  to 
speak  truly,  to  do  right,  to  feel  kind»  and  to  be  holy.  There  are  many 
depraved  things  done  which  indicate  no  depravity  in  the  man — excesses  of 
instinct  not  yet  understood,  errors  of  passion  untamed  as  yet,  nay,  of  ambition, 
not  knowing  itself.  But  there  are  depraved  things  which  come  out  of  eon- 
scions  and  deliberate  wickedness — ^the  deliberate  frauds  of  theology  and  trade» 
and  the  confessed  wrong  in  domestic,  social,  national,  and  general  human 
life.  These  are  the  fruits  of  Practical  Atheism^  though  the  man  knows  not 
wbht  tree  it  is  which  bears  them. 
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(From  May  22nd  to  June  22nd.J 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Thb  great  nuorvel  of  the  age,  the  new  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  was  opened 
on  the  10th  of  June.  We  should  hardly  be  forgiven,  if  we  did  not  speak  of 
this  as  the  event  of  the  month.  But  we  will  dare  to  differ  from  the  Times  as  to 
the  immenae  additional  importance  of  the  Queen  and  her  children  witnessing 
the  opening,  for  all  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  his  fellow-officials  went  awkwardly 
back-first  down  two  flights  of  steps  from  the  awful  presence  of  royalty  at  a 
show.  Nevertheless  the  Palace  is  a  great  achievement :  its  mere  size  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  A  glass-hall  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and 
two  hundred  feet  high !  The  Monument  might  stand  in  one  of  its  recesses. 
The  glass  roof  would  cover  twenty-five  acres  of  ground.  Of  its  contents, — its 
works  of  art,  its  displays  of  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  all 
countries,  its  gardens,  and  its  museums  of  curiosity  and  science, — a  large 
volume  would  be  but  briefest  catalogue.  A  couple  of  paragraphs  from  the 
Address  of  the  projectors  may  give  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  place. 

'  The  cdaeational  object  embraces  a  complete  historical  illustrotioQ  of  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  firom  the  earliest  works  of  Kgypt  and  Assyria  down  to  modem 
times,  comprising  casts  of  every  celebrated  statue  in  the  world,  and  restorations  of  some 
of  its  most  remarkable  monuments. 
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'  In  science,  geology,  ethnology,  zoology,  and  botany  Tteare  appropriate  iHnstrations, 
the  principle  of  which  has  been  to  combine  scientific  accuracy  with  pojfHikur  effect,  and  in 
its  ultimate  development  the  directors  are  bold  enongh  to  look  forward  to  the  CiyBtal 
Palace  of  1854  becoming  an  illnstrated  encjrdopiBdia  of  this  great  and  varied  nnivecBe, 
where  every  art  and  every  scienoe  may  find  a  plftoe.' 

And  this  is  private  enterprizc.  Well  done,  indnstrions  and  daring  capitalists  ( 
Every  way  well  done !  Does  it  not  show  ns  also  what  might  be  done  if  a 
whole  nation  was  capitalist  and  contriver,  if  the  'educational  object'  was 
really  national.  Then  indeed  the  royalty  of  the  People  would  worthily  in- 
angurate  a  great  endeavour,  and  the  prayer  of  the  whole  people  bless  ita 
glorious  uprising.  And  when  the  choral  thanksgiving  ceased,  no  low  moans 
of  neglected  poverty  would  painfully  fill  up  the  pauses,  nor  proud  hearts  be 
saddened  with  complaints  such  as  these : — 

*  June  10th,  1854 This  week  there  is  scarcely  any  work  gave  out.    Next 

week  it  is  expected  there  will  be  nearly  six  hundred  out  of  work'  (in  one  small  town), 
'  and  the  greater  part  of  the  others  will  be  on  half-work.    The  miserable  condition  oC 

hundreds  in is  beyond  all  description.    There  arc  numbers  who  live  almost 

entirely  on  a  little  Rice  boiled  in  water  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  for  myself  and 
fiimily,  we  get  a  little  bread,  though  not  half  enongh,  and  with  a  few  Peas,  which  I  con- 
sider bet(<ur  than  rice,  we  have  managed  to  keep  life  within  us.' 

O,  think  if  this  is  all  a  nation  needs  :  Private  Enterprize  iu  its  Crystal  Palace 
and  our  workmen  so  uncared  for !    Is  this  the  righteous  Ck)mmonwealth  ? 

THE  WAK 

Wliat  shall  we  say  of  the  war  F  That  England  is  betrayed  and  sold  by  our 
Ministry,  for  all  the  foolishly  echoed  plaudits  of  the  journals  that  chronicle  the 
taking  a  few  merchantmen  as  naval  victories,  that  make  a  special  report  (the 
Times  did  so)  of  picking  up  a  Kussian  helmet.  '  Hango  has  been  bombarded 
without  success.'  This  is  Baltic  news.  Odessa  was  bombarded  with  such  success 
that  the  Russians  remained  there  as  masters,  and  &o  were  handy  to  make  a 
prize  of  the  Ti^er,  running  aground  some  few  days  after  the  successful  bom* 
bardmcnt.  This  is  Lord  Aberdeen's  war.  Is  the  appointment  of  a  new  War 
Minister  of  much  value  while  he  is  Premier  ?  Beyond  this  shameful  dilatori- 
ness,  which  looks  fit  prelude  to  intended  infamy,  there  is  actually  nothing  to 
report.  Sebastopol  and  Cronstadt  have  not  been  ventured  upon.  It  is  still 
'foggy' — ^both  there  and  here.  The  French  and  English  contingents  are  *  going* 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Silistria.  Austria  '  is  going'  to  ally  with  and  betray  us. 
Or,  if  England  and  France  will  not  go  home  again  when  Nicholas  gives  us  his 
word  '  as  a  gentleman'  to  back  out  of  the  Principalities ybr  the  present,  Austria 
and  Prussia  will  join  the  injured  Tzar.  And  Austria  '  has  allied '  witk  Turkey^ 
so  that  she  mai/  occupy  the  Principalities  as  a  friend.  Is  it  too  soon,  saooe  Eng- 
lishmen are  asleep,  for  Polish  Bepublicans,  even  without  leave  of  the  English 
journals,  to  try  and  rouse  us.  Last  month  we  spoke  of  thdr  beginning  at 
Birmingham.  On  the  5th  of  June  Sheffield,  and  on  the  12th  Nottingham, 
followed  the  good  example :  Kossuth  standing  beside  his  Polish  friends^HOtot 
the  Czartoryski  faction — ^to  insist  upon  the  one  plain  common  sense  policy  of 
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tKe  var,  the  utter  repudiation  of  any  alliance  with  Austria  (who  neither  can 
nor  woTild  be  true  against  Hussia),  and  the  immediate  establishment  of  Poland 
in  iU  integrity.  Twenty  thousand  men  of  Sheffield  agreed  to  this ;  and  at 
Nottingham,  says  the  Times,  a  great  multitude  of  working  people,  but  '  very 
few  influential  men.'  If  so,  more  shame  for  the  influential  men !  Working 
men  have  some  influence,  if  they  will  use  it.  If  her  Majesty's  Government 
dared  to  poll  the  sense  of  England,  they  would  find  the  people  knows  what 
should  be  the  teal  purpose  of  the  war.  The  Queen's  Ministers  do  not  want  to 
know.    Let  us  inform  them  and  insist  upon  an  honest  issue. 

KOSSUTH  AT  SHEFFIELD 

Has  taken  his  true  place,  beside  his  Polish  friends,  m  the  van  of  the  repub- 
lican army.  And  his  words — would  we  could  give  every  one— are  worthy  of 
his  place.  Let  him  judge  of  their  effect  upon  true  men,  by  the  bitter  ani- 
mosity of  the  TiffiM,  Speak  again,  thou  that  canst  speak !  and  win  this  slow- 
natured  but  sore-hearted  English  Nation  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Europe.  Never  mind  the  diplomatists  or  their  scribbling  tools.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  passages  of  the  speech  in  the  Mnsic  Hall  at 
Sheffield. 

This  question  between  Russia  aud  Turkey  has  not  sprung  up  in  a  night.    It  remounts 
to  centuries :  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII  at  Pultawa,  aud  to  the  escape  of  Peter  I,  by 
aid  of  the  blandishments  aud  diamonds  of  Catherine,  at  Talczi  on  the  Pnith,  in  1711* 
The  partial  conquests  from  Turkey,  the  subjugation  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  the  tearing  of  Finland  from  Sweden,  Napoleon's  campaign  in 
1812,  the  occupation  of  Moldo-W'allachia  in  '48,  and  the  invasion  of  Hongaiy  in  '49, 
are  aU  acts  of  the  same  drama.    From  the  time  that  Russia  commenced  to  grow,  it  be- 
came an  hereditary  maxim  of  VTcstcni  policy  that  the  inde{)cndence  of  Turkey  is  neces- 
sary to  Europe.    Yet  England  and  France  committed  the  mistake  not  to  comprehend 
that  a  free  Poland  and  a  free  Hungary,  in  their  turn,  arc  indispensable,  as  well  for  the 
independence  of  Turkey  as  also  fur  that  higher  European,  aim  for  which  the  independence 
of  Turkey  is  thought  to  be  necessary.    Instead  of  comprehending  that  truth,  they  fell 
into  the  error  of  thinking  that  the  dc8iK)tic  ndcr  of  the  anomalous  compound  called  col- 
lectively Austria  has  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  the  preponderance  of  Russia.    And  from 
this  error  Austria  become  the  pet  of  England's  Ministers  and  Parliament,  not  of  the  people. 
.     .     .     'Which  is  right — Government  or  People :  that  is  the  present  question.    If 
Poland  still  existed  aud  Ilmigary  were  free,  neither  the  existence  of  Turkey  would  be  in 
danger  nor  Russia  over|X)wcrfid.     ^^y,  so  help  Poland  and  Hungary  to  bo  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  your  {Kjint  is  gained ;  if  not,  not.    There  is  no  shuffling  away  the 
inexorable  logic  of  hiiitory.    Tiicrc  is  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  in  it.     Not  to  have 
earb'er  weighed  the  logic  of  these  facts  is  the  fault  which  now  lies  heavily  on  you,  like  a 
curse.     Ton  have  now  to  atone  for  it  by  torrents  of  blood  and  by  iunumei'ablc  millions ; 
and  unless  you  do  acknowledge  that  fault  and  act  accordingly — let  my  words  be  well 
marked,  because  they  will  be  justified  by  coming  events — all  your  blood  will  be  shed  in 
vain,  aud  the  sacrifice  of  yoiu*  millions  will  be  of  no  avail. 

.  .  .  As  no  fault  escapes  punishment,  England  herself  must  suffer  retribution. 
The  English  Ministers  advised  Turkey  in  '48,  when  the  Tzar  violated  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory, '  not  to  come  into  any  collision  with  its  stronger  neighbours  for  the  mainteDsnoe 
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of  itA  nentrality/    ^Hicn  Russia  intervened  against  Hongarj,  the  EnglisK  Goriaiiment 
oiBciaUy  declared  that  '  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not  considered  the  occasion  to 
he  one  which  had  called  for  any  formal  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
matter.'    'Why,  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  present  war  shows  that,  not  from  any 
compassion  for  Hungary,  hnt  in  the  interest  of  England,  it  would  have  heen  the  doty  of 
your  Government  to  prevent  that  encroachment  upon  Enropc  by  all  means  -,  instead  of 
this,  it  had  '  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  subject.'    This  was  a  manifest  encouragement 
^t  was  a  charter  of  impunity  granted  to  the  Tzar  for  encroaching  upon  the  liberties  of 
Europe.    And  you  are  now  wondering  that  the  Tzar  finds  soroewhaA  strange  and  unex- 
pected the  tender  solicitude  of  England  for  what  they  now  call  the  independence  of 
nations !    He  had  done  equal,  nay,  worse  things  in  the  same  line  (think  of  Poland  and 
Hungary  I)  and  met  not  only  no  opposition  from  England,  but  met  rather  the  encourag- 
ing assurance  that  '  Great  Britain  has  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  matter.'    And  yet 
that  danger,  and  with  it  the  present  war,  eouM  have  been  prevented  without  any  sacri- 
fice on  your  part.    At  an  eaiiy  period  of  our  struggle,  yet  when  already  the  danger  of 
Rttsiian  cncroaehment  was  evident,  I  sent  a  Government  agent  to  LondoB  to  ^ply  for 
the  mediation  of  England.    'What  was  the  answer  of  your  Govemmenl  to  i»y  appiicsp 
tion  P    '  Her  Migesty's  Government  can  nodvt  no  coamunicatbns  RtpectiBg  Hmtgary 
hot  through  the  diplomatic  organ  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  this  Court.'    Did  I  aak 
your  money  P    Did  I  ask  your  blood  P    Not  one  penny,  not  one  drop ;  only  one  word — 
a  word  which,  without  the  expense  of  one  English  shilling,  the  sacrifice  of  one  drop  of 
English  blood,  would  have  spared  you  the  present  war.    That  word  was  refused ;  they 
sent  us  insultingly  to  the  Austrian  Minister.    Only  please  to  consider  how  that  mis- 
chievous fiiult  embarrasses  England's  course  already  at  this  very  moment.     If  there  ever 
was  a  truth  striking  beyond  any  doubt — ^incontestable — ^it  is  the  truth  that,  except  Kn- 
land,  it  is  only  in  Poland  and  by  Poland  that  Russia  is  vulnerable.    Bombarding  Odessa, 
Scbastopol,  Cronstadt,  taking  Russian  prizes,  burning  the  Russian  fleets  Of  jou  can  come 
at  them)  nay^  burning  St  Petersburg  itself:  all  this  may  be  very  noisy,  good  food  for  the 
newspapers,  but  it  is  merely  a  palliative — nothing  of  a  permanent  effect.     The  Russians 
might,  perhaps,  themselves  burn  St  Petersburg,  as  they  have  burnt  Moscow  ;  yon  will 
not  be  the  better  by  it.     If  your  purpose  is  to  fight  Russian  despotism,  if  yom:  aim  is  to 
check  Russian  ascendancy  and  to  reduce  Russian  preponderance,  it  is  in  Poland,  it  is  by 
Poland,  that  you  must  act,  or  else  you  will  never  attain  your  aim — ^no,  never !     To  yon 
the  resurrection  of  Poland  is  not  an  act  of  compassion,  lurking  somewhere  behind  the 
screen  of  diplomatic  transactions  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  to  you  the  resurrection  of 
Poland  is  an  urgent,  pressing,  strategical,  tactical  necessity  of  this  very  moment ;  to  yon 
the  resurrection  of  Poland  is  not  only  a  rational  aim  in  the  present  war — ^it  ia  also  an 
indispcnsflble  means  for  attaining  any  rational  aim  at  all.    Now,  yon  are  at  war  with 
Russia ;  therefore  it  is  certainly  not  from  any  fond  indulgence  for  Russia  that  England 
docs  not  yet  do  what  justice,  right  expiation  of  former  faults,  and  the  wisdom  of  present 
necessities,  advise  her  to  do.     Such  an  indulgence  for  an  enemy  would  be  weakness  bor- 
dering on  collusion,  madness  bordering  on  ridicule.    Then,  how  is  it  that  these  gentlemen 
here  fpoiuiinff  to  the  Polish  refugees  present)  have  still  to  stand  pleading  the  cause  of 
Poland  before  a  Sheffield  audience,  instead  of  being  landed  from  on  board  English  wsr- 
steomcrs  in  Samogitia,  and  calling  from  native  soil,  *  Brave  Poland !  to  resurrection  and 
liberty  !'     Be  forewarned,  pcoi)lc  of  England  I  be  forewarned.    Look  to  history  :  there, 
in  the  mirror  of  the  ^•:l^t,  thine  own  future  is  dagucrrcotypcd. 

.     .     .     You  ha\  p  l)rcn  taught  that  Napoleon  was  defeated  by  Generals  Frost  and 
Famine.    No  I  he  waa  defeated  by  having  taken  Austria  aud  Prussia  for  allies.     The 
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id(A  of  Ttedttcing  RoBsia's  power  has  no  meaning  without  a  reeonatrncted  Poland.  Woold 
yon  think  that  Napoleon,  with  his  comprehensive  genius,  did  not  understand  this  truth  ? 
Certainly*  he  did.  Uow,  then,  did  it  happen  that  he  advanced  against  Rnsua  without 
having  at  the  very  onset  reconstructed  the  Polish  nation  ?  Why,  that  neglect  was  a 
fttal,  but  necessary,  cordlary  of  hia  unnatural  alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
neglect  of  recoastrucfing  Poland  brought  famine  upon  and  nude  frost  a  ruin  to  Napoleon. 
Msrk  this  striking  lesson  of  history  well.  You  arc  in  the  same  predicament :  the  situfr- 
tion  is  ike  same-— the  oonditions  indispensable  to  success  are  the  same — ^the  danger  of 
unnatorsl  affiances  the  same ;  the  only  difference  in  the  situation  is  that  Russia  has 
grown  stronger  in  the  meanwhile,  partly  by  your  own  £uilt,  and  that  yon  have  not,  like 
him,  an  army  of  600,000  men  in  the  field. 

.  .  ,  Really,  gentlemen  I  to  no  people  ever  has  the  course  to  be  foBowed  heen 
moK  clearly  traced  by  precedents  than  to  England  on  the  present  occasion.  All  you 
want  is  to  fix  in  your  minds,  with  scnipulons  precision,  tiie  aim  which  you  desire  to 
Attain  by  this  war.  Be  not  content  to  shout — '  We  fight  lor  firecdom — we  fight  against 
despotiun — ^we  fight  for  justice — ^we  fi^t  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  J '  That's  all  very 
well  said ;  but»  if  your  national  policy  does  not  answer  that  saying,  it  is  men  '  lip- 
wonhip.'  liberty  is  a  high  and  sacred  name  ;  still,  not  so  high  and  sacred  as  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  and  yet  this  very  name  is  often  taken  in  vain.  Define  what  you  noieaa 
by  that  liberty  which  you  mean  to  fight  for.  Have  you  defined  this  ?  Then  you  can 
bat  come  to  the  same  conduaions  to  which  I  come,  and  these  are  the  following : — If  you 
mean  to  fight  for  the  rights  and  independence  of  nations,  you  can  not  side  with  Austria. 
Austria  is  the  impersonified  violation  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  nations.  I  do 
not  say  '  Reconstruct  Poland' ;  I  say,  '  Help  Poland  to  reconstruct  itself.'  To  ac|joum 
the  question  to  some  fixture  diplomatic  manufacture  at  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  a 
gross  mistake.  It  would  compromise  not  only  the  issue,  but  also  the  success  of  the 
military  operations  during  the  war.  Beside,  who  knows  how  matters  will  stand  at  the 
end,  should  England  neglect  the  means  indispensable  to  success  P    Help  Poland. 

.  .  .  Now  I  know,  backed  by  some  English  statesmen  even,  there  are  some  pre- 
tended diplomatists  with  Polish  names  who  are  now  fiiwning  on  Austria  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  purpose  of  gaining  her  over  to  their  scheme  of  patching  up  some  of  the 
quartered  limbs  of  Poland — I  don't  know  for  what  aim.  Such  an  idea  of  patching  up 
one  portion  of  Poland  might  suit  some  personal  or  party  purposes,  but  the  idea  is 
neither  Polish  nor  national.  We  all  have  heard  of  Poland  being  partitioned  by  foreign 
Powers ;  but,  I  trust  to  Polish  honour,  we  shall  never  hear  that  the  Polish  nation  haa 
lent  her  own  suicidal  hands  to  partition  her  own  body.  No  1  Poland  only  can  be  Poland. 
.  .  .  The  war  is  popular  with  the  people  of  England  on  the  account  that  they 
believe  they  are  fighting  for  freedom.  Farther,  you  want  the  support  of  public  opinion 
abroad.  You  will  lose  it  if  you  decide  for  despotic  Austria,  because  he  who  fights  side 
by  side  with  Austria  fights  for  Austria,  and  to  fight  for  Austria  is  to  fight  against  liberty. 
Again,  yon  want,  if  not  the  co-operation,  at  least  the  good  will  of  the  Christian  pro- 
vinces of  Turkeyj  and  chiefiy  of  the  gallant  Servians.  Now,  mark  well  the  fiict :  if  yon 
draw  Austria  to  yourself,  you  will  drive  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  jirobaUy  also  Wallachia, 
to  the  Taar.  No  European  statesman  who  pretends  to  know  anything  about  the  real 
condition  of  the  worid  can  doubt  of  the  fiict  that  in  all  those  provinces  Austria  is  fiur 
more  hated  than  Russia.  I  want  not  to  reason  about  this  subject.  I  can  point  to  the 
ofiiciai  declaration  of  the  Servian  Government,  addressed  to  Redschid  Pasha,  April 
17, 1854. 
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.  .  .  Lost,  not  least,  what  yoa  want  is  the  allianoe  of  Swedea.  Among  all  ilie 
existing  Govemineuts  there  is  none  the  alliance  of  which  would  be  more  natnnl  and 
equally  advantageous  to  you  than  that  of  heroic  Sweden.  What  is  it  you  went  in  orda 
io  secure  this  P  Yon  want  to  gire  Sweden  a  palpable  pledge  that  yon  are  in  earnest  in  yoor 
intention  of  reducing  the  ovawhdming  power  of  Bossia}  so  as  not  to  leave  Sweden  ex- 
posed to  the  vengeance  of  an  overpowerM  ndghboar.  This  is  db  vain  ^»refaeDBio&. 
Qnoe  already  Sweden  has  trusted  to  ihig^d,  and  held  out  to  the  last  with  you  in  your 
worst  days,  and  EhigUmd  has  left  her  in  the  mire  in  reward.  It  sanctioned  the  loss  of 
Finland.  Now,  I  ask  yon  how  can  England  give  brave  Swedea  soch  a  pledge  ?  Is  it 
by  bombarding  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  and  Cronstadt  P  This  yon  may  do  to-day,  and  make 
your  peace  to-morrow  with  the  Tzar  and  leave  Sweden  exposed  to  his  avenging  gasp. 
There  is  only  one  way,  gentlemen :  caU  Pohmd  to  arms.  Thns  yon  will  have  given  a 
pledge  that  you  are  serious  in  reducing  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia.  Without 
that  pledge,  King  Oscar  will  have  thrice  to  reflect  bef(»e  retrusting  his  fortunes  to  Eaj^sud. 

.  .  .  And  as  to  the  danger  of  seeing  Austria  siding  with  the  Tzsr,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  in  that  direction.  If  the  dynasty  of  Austria  be  against  you,  the  nataons 
subject  to  Austrian  oppression  and  panting  for  deliveranoe  will  be  with  yon.  Hie  danger 
is  quite  the  other  way.  Suppose  that  Austria  oould  dare  to  join  yon  against  the  Twtr,  her 
redeemer.  He  will  address  himself  to  some  nationalities,  and  offer  his  and  daim  their 
ooncmrenoc  for  punishing  Austria.  A  strange  concurrence,  yon  will  say :  strange,  in- 
deed !  I  tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  its  possibility ;  but  not  a  bit  stranger  than  Sng^d 
claiming  the  credit  of  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  yet  idlying  herself  to 
despotic  Austria.  Despotism  here  and  despotism  there.  Will  you  think  it  so  strange 
that,  if  driven  by  Enf^d's  impolicy,  there  will  be  no  choioe  left  but  to  draw  n  earn- 
parison  between  Russian  and  Austrian  despotism?    There  is  the  real  danger. 

.  .  .  My  mgument  has  been  thai  the  allianee  of  Austria  with  Englmwl  would  be 
subversive  of  any  aim  which  En^nd  might  rationally  contemplate  by  the  present  war. 
The  most  dangerous  of  allianoes  is  that  which  must  prove  a  sheer  embaiiassment  in  case 
of  victory,  must  prove  a  certain  danger  and  ruin  in  case  of  defieat. 

LIARS  AND  SHUFFLERS. 
The  Times  of  the  3d  of  June  furnishes  another  scandaloos  example  of  tiie 
utter  contempt  for  truth  which  distinguishes  the  political  writers  in  that 
journal.  The  Liar  who  acts  as  Timet^  '  own  correspondent'  in  Paris,  supplying 
an  account  of  the  arrest  of  Sergeant  Boichot,  takes  occasion  for  half  a  column 
of  calumnious  mbrepresentations  :  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Republican 
Committees  are  in  league  with  Russia,  some  of  them  even  selling  their  col- 
leagues,— ^that  in  the  Russian  interest  Boichot  was  sent  to  debauch  the  army, 
&c.  '  The  three  committees  of  London,  Jersey,  and  Brussels  met  simid- 
taneously,  and  resolved  to  send  each  its  own  delegate.'  That  is  the  exact 
style  of  the  article,  with  generous  interspersings  such  as  the  following  :— 
'  Boichot  is  in  custody ;  and,  as  he  has  been  already  condemned  par  eoniumace 
for  participation  in  one  of  the  numerous  manifestations  that  took  place  during 
the  republican  period — ^I  believe  the  celebrated  one  of  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers — it  is  probable  that  the  sentence  will  be  now  executed,  and 
that  he  will  be  transported.'  The  whole  article  is  worthy  of  the  Times.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bare  fact  of  the  arrest  (even  that,  too,  wrongly  dated) 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  truth  ia  it  from  first  to  last.    And,  of  course,  follow- 
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ing  the  established  lino  of  condact,  Mr  Morris,  the  editor  of  these  daily  lies, 
refuses  the  rectifications  addressed  to  him  by  M.  Felix  Pyat. 

But  other  journalists  seem  desirous  of  apeing  the  rascally  '  Thunderer.'  Mr 
Duffy  in  the  Naiion  (though  he  has  the  blindness  of  papistical  prejudice  to 
plead  in  his  extenuation)  echoes  the  Time^  slanders  against  Mazzini ;  the 
*  ultra-liberal'  Lectder  reiterates  the  Time^  calumny  of  Russian  gold,  even 
against  Russian  Republicans  with  whom  the  editor  of  the  Lectder  is  personally 
acquainted;  the  Morning  Advertiser  repeats  the  same  vile  story;  and  the 
Advertiser  and  Eraminer,  writing  bitterly  against  Austria  one  day,  on  the  next 
assail  the  democratic  Poles  and  Kossuth,  because  they  are  not  exactly  in  the 
Whig  interest,  or  because  our  liberal  journals  are  e^trwhiged  by  some  Deadly 
Stuart.  In  even  the  liberal  journals  some  cHque  with  its  low  party  purpose 
shuffles  the  leading  articles ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  most  liberal  of  them  abstains 
from  the  blackguard  policy  of  the  Advertiser,  which  assails  tlie  Poles,  mutilates 
their  defence,  and  then  repeats  the  attack  to  '  close  the  correspondence.' 

THE  AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN  TREATY. 

'  Apparently  directed  against  Buaaia,  howerer  pleasautly  foisted  into  a  French  and 
English  Protocol,  this  treaty  is  really  pointed  against  France  and  England.  It  tells 
them  plainly  that  the  aim  of  the  German  Powers  is  solely  and  exclusively  to  get  the 
Bnsaians  out  of  the  Principahties,  and  in  nowise  either  to  permit  or  take  other  gna- 
nntees  against  them.  Let  General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan  drive  Paskicwitsch 
behind  the  Pnith,  and  thenceforward  Austria  and  Prussia,  no  longer  the  negative 
antagonists  of  Russia,  become  its  active  allies. 

'  His,  then,  is  what  we  have  to  guard  against.  The  danger  now  is  that  the  war 
should  terminate,  after  the  fashion  of  the  diplomacy  that  preceded  it,  in  tkjiaseo.  Such 
a  result  would  recoil  upon  the  Governments  of  the  West  in  a  way  to  shake  their  strength 
and  credit  fiur  more  than  any  loss  of  fleets  or  battles. 

'They  have  now,  howerer,  timely  warning.  The  Berlin  treaty  puta  an  end  to  all  the 
fine  hopes  that  were  built  upon  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  sudden  levies  of  95,000  men. 
To  the  command  of  those  levies,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  made  matter  of  much 
marvel  that  Schlick  and  another  general,  both  noted  for  their  attachment  to  Russia, 
should  have  been  named.  Of  course,  as  things  turn  out,  they  were  the  exact  generals  to 
take  such  a  command.  In  precisely  the  same  spirit  the  Prussian  War  Minister  was  dis- 
missed. The  whole  thing  is  a  mock  defiance.  Under  pretence  of  a  hostile  summons  to 
force  the  Tzar  firom  the  Principalities,  it  is  a  friendly  artifice  to  help  him  out  of  them. 
Kven  in  arming,  these  German  Powers  have  no  purpose  but  to  deceive.  They  have 
done  nothing,  firom  first  to  last,  that  has  not  been  a  sham  and  a  pretence. 

'  But  surely  all  confidence  in  them  must  come  to  an  cud,  now  that  their  position  is 
clearly  defined.  They  have  come  forward  at  last,  but  it  is  only  to  succour  Russia  in  her 
distress,  it  is  only  to  pretend  to  impose  on  her  a  forbearance  which  they  very  wdl  know 
it  to  be  now  her  policy  and  her  necessity  to  adopt  of  her  own  accord.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  may  at  last,  also,  be  made  to  feel  how  fiilly  ¥Vance  and  England  understand  their 
posillanimity  and  dishonesty.  Greatly  should  we  regret  if  any  assent  has  already  been 
given  to  Anstria's  proposal  to  occupy  Montenegro  and  a  portion  of  either  Bosnia  or 
Albania.  We  might  just  as  well  allow  the  King  of  Prussia  to  garrison  Athens  and  hold 
it  for  the  interests  of  his  imperial  brother-in-kw,  the  Ttar.    A  well-timed  official  state- 
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mcnt  has  just  issued  from  Servia,  fully  exhibiting  the  duplicity  of  Aottria,  and  exiiTttiiiig 
a  fixed  resolve  to  resist  any  occupation  by  the  troops  of  that  power/— Jx««ijwr,  Mim^  27. 
'  Wo  have  never  much  trumpeted  the  value  of  Austrian  help,  becanse  we  could  never 
believe  that  it  would  be  heartily  given*  Bat  we  should  be  madmen  to  rqect  it,  as  M. 
Kossuth  tells  us  that  we  must,  though  it  should  come  to  us  now  at  the  eleventh  hoor. 
Such  ravings  as  those  of  M.  Kossuth/  ^c.— jSrMiiWr,  Jum  lO^A. 
Tlie  meaning  of  which  change  of  tone  is  that  Kossuth  goes  too  far  away  from 
the  Whig  drawing-rooms  where  'the  Examiner*  meets  Lords  Aberdeen  and 
Stuart  and  Prince  Adam  ( /zartoryski.    The  Examiner  can  write  well  enough  else. 

PBINCE  ADAM  CZARTORYSKI. 
(From  the  Poluk  Demgerat  of  May  15,  1854.^ 

*It  b  now  twenty  years  since  the  Polish  Emigration,  by  a  spontaneous  col- 
lective act,  subscribed  by  2,998  members,  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare  pub- 
licly that  Adam  Czartoryski,  cx-Muscovite  Minister  of  State,  not  only  did  not 
possess  the  Emigration's  confidence,  but  was  considered  as  Poland's  enemy ; 
but  as,  notwithstanding,  Adam  Czartoiyski,  taking  advantage  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Polish  nation's  bondage  and  the  triumph  of  its  enemies,  dares  now 
again  come  forth  in  the  name  of  Poland,  the  Polish  Emigration,  therefore,  as 
the  natural  and  legitimate  representative  of  the  Polish  nation  before  the  other 
nations,  deems  it  necessary  to  publicly  renew  the  act  of  condemnation  of  ISS-i 
against  the  said  Adam  Czartoryski,  adding  to  it  new  signatures.'    This  is 

signed  by  3,076  Poles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No  newspaper  correspondent  is  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  onr  annies. 
Of  course,  England  is  to  be  '  kept  dark.' 

Dark  enough  even  with  the  correspondence.  Since  we  and  our  good  ally 
Napoleon  have  occupied  Greece,  the  Timen  can  quote  Lord  Clarendon  to  prove 
that  the  insurrection  was  '  caused  by  the  corruption  and  neglect  of  the  Torkish 
authorities.'  Taxes  enforced  before  due  from  a  starving  population,  '  villages 
entirely  laid  waste  by  the  Turks ;  old  men,  helpless  infants  and  females  tor- 
tured and  shun  in  a  manner  too  brutal  to  describe':  yet  the  Greeks  wero 
'altogether  wrong'  in  robelling;  and  it  was  only  the  'Tzar's  gold'  that 
caused  their  rebellion.  So  dust  was  thrown  in  English  eyes,  because  the  out- 
break was  inopportune  for  the  schemes  of  the  Russo-English  Ministry. 

Mr  Disraeli  has  corrected  himself.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  ac- 
cused the  Ministers  of  credulity  or  connivance  in  their  Russian  transactions. 
He  accuses  them  now  of  credulity  and  connivance.    He  is  right. 

By  an  order  in  Council,  dated  the  8th  of  June,  1854,  her  Majesty,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the  Foreign  Deserters'  Act,  1852,  has  been 
pleased  to  order  and  declare  that,  from  and  after  the  publication  thereof  in  the 
London  Gazette^  'seamen,  not  being  slaves,  and  not  being  British  subjects,  who 
shall  desert  from  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Hanover,  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  or  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company,  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  carried  on  board  their 
respective  sh^.'    The  next  thing  may  be  to  give  up  political  refugees  as 
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deaeriers.    They  are  rery  qtiictly  dm^lriiig  the  net  atound  us.    Then  htirrah 
for  European  Despotism — absolute  and  constitutional,  continental  and  English  ! 

The  military  stock  is  at  last  abolished.  It  was  not  too  soon.  One  military 
man,  wilting  to  the  papers,  speaks  of  thirty-one  deaths  occasioned  by  it  within 
hb  knowledge.  Only  thirty-one  men  strangled  for  the  sake  of  taHor-colonels ! 
That  too  was  a  British  institution.  Now  all  are  going — ^parish  stocks  and 
army  stocks  and  the  Stocks  themsehes,  it  may  be,  next.  O  Britbh  Constitu- 
tion !  O  altar !  and  O  throne !  what  will  become  of  you  P 

The  Law  Timet  exposes  one  of  our  many  legal  anomalies.  Two  persons  were 
indicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  by  selling 
an  adulterated  article.  The  law  recognizes  the  conspiracy  as  tMe  offence.  Had 
each  adulterated  on  his  own  account,  they  would  haye  b^n  scatheless.  '  Thus, 
according  to  our  much-vaunted  criminal  law,  it  is  a  crime  to  plan  a  fraud,  but 
not  a  crime  to  execute  it.' 

A  knotty  case  has  puzzled  the  learned  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  Courts.  A 
contractor  has  been  convicted  of  supplying  the  poor  of  a  parish  with  short- 
weight  of  bread.  The  difficult  question  is  (we  quote  Lord  Campbell)  '  whether 
the  pauper  could  he  supposed  to  represent  the  public'  If  not,  the  conviction 
must  be  quashed :  as  the  offence  is  defrauding  the  public.  '  The  judges  retired 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  stated  that  the  point  was  of  such  importance  that 
they  considered  it  should  be  fully  argued  before  all  the  judges,  next  term.' 

It  is  yet,  too,  matter  of  legal  uncertainty  whether  the  Crown,  which  claims 
all  land  below  high-water  mark,  can  claim  from  the  mark  of  the  ordinary  or 
that  of  the  extraordinary  tide.    A  suit  is  now  going  on  decide  the  question. 

The  Jew  Bill,  new-modeled  by  Lord  John  Kussel  to  include  Catholics,  has 
been  again  thrown  out.  There  is  one  way  to  overcome  this  stupid  oath 
system :  for  a  laigc  constituency  to  elect  a  Jew  and  pertinaciously  insist  upon 
the  admission  of  their  representative.  Some  other  difficulties  might  be  got 
over  in  the  same  way. 

Two  parishioners  of  Bingwood,  Hants,  labourers,  earning  less  than  9s.  6d.  a 
week  each,  and  each  having  a  wife  and  two  children  entirely  dependent  on  him 
for  support,  were  arrested  on  the  24th  of  April,  hand-cuffed  together,  though 
offering  no  resistance,  and,  after  being  kept  in  hold  till  next  day,  conveyed  to 
Winchester  gaol.  Tlierc  they  were  treated  as  felons — stripped,  washed, 
clothed  in  the  prison  dress,  allowed  no  communication  with  their  friends  even 
by  letter,  and  kept  in  continual  confinement  in  a  cell  measuring  Oft.  by  5,  with 
the  exception  of  about  an  hour  daily  for  exercize,  during  which  they  were 
compelled  to  wear  a  mask.  They  state  that  they  were  subjected  to  this 
degradation  because  they  were  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  church-rates  demanded 
of  them — Is.  9d.  and  Is.  lOJd.  They  arc  now  at  liberty  in  consequence  of  a 
public  subscription  having  settled  the  matter.  God  bless  this  land  of  liberty ! 
Labourers  are  not  so  treated  in  the  Papal  States. 

Churchmen  themselves  begin  to  complain  of  church-rates.  Nay,  the  very 
clergy  join  the  cry.  A  *  Poor  Incumbent,*  writing  to  the  Times,  adds  another 
grievance — *  the  heavy  impositions  levied  on  the  incumbents  of  poor  livings  on 
presentation  to  a  bencftbe.'    More  than  £30  this  Poor  Incumbent  had  to  pay 
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for  induct 'on,  ftc.  to  his  living  of  £200  a  year.  '  The  mere  lioeusing  to  mj 
first  curacy  of  £40  a  year  cost  roe  a  fee  of  £5  to  some  '* esquire"  of  a  bishop's 
secretary.'    Hawks  might  spare  hawks'  eyes. 

And  people  are  wicked  enough  to  be  married  out  of '  the  poor  man's  ehurdi.* 
'  Madame  Green/  a  Protestant  Sister  of  Mercy,  has  been  ferreting  out  such  folk 
in  and  about  Frome.  Some  consent  at  her  instigation  to  be  married  oyer  again, 
thinking  perhaps,  like  the  old  woman  who  went  to  every  confirmation,  that  the 
ceremony  'might  be  good  for  the  rheumatiz.'  Mistiess  Green  calls  upon  a 
woman  whose  child  is  dying.  Is  it  bt^tized  P  Alas !  no.  Then  the  Sister 
of  Mercy  informs  the  mother  it  must  go  to  helL  Such  a  child  of  perdition 
must  have  a  sinful  mother.  '  Were  you  ever  married,  my  good  woman  P  .  . 
Ah,  only  at  a  dissenting  chapel.  I  thought  so.  Just  no  marriage  at  all ;  yom 
are  living  infwnicatum*  The  Protestant  Sister's  very  words !  You're  just  a 
w till  you  get  good  Mr  Bennett  (late  of  S.  Barnabas,  PimHoo,  now  incum- 
brance of  Frome)  to  marry  you  properly.  The  wicked  woman  had  spmt 
enough  to  order  the  '  Sister'  from  her  doors.    This  is  the  Eeformed  Churdi. 

The  Nottingham  carpenters  out  on  strike  are  threatened  by  the  Tirne^  with 
the  prospect,  '  as  an  alternative,  that  our  mechanists  may  be  called  upon  to 
solve  the  problem  of  reducing  human  cooperation  to  the  smallest  possible 
extent.'    The  human  tools  should  look  out  in  time. 

And  this  from  a  letter  to  the  Timei  about  'rattening'  at  Sheffield  may 
exemplify  the  other  side  of  our  industrial  arrangements.  Be  careful,  most 
moderate  Reformer !  lest  you  disturb  the  '  order  of  society.' 

*  Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  no  less  than  fi^e  cases  of  "  rattening/'  or, 
in  other  words,  attempted  destruction  of  machinery  by  means  of  bottles  or  canistov  of 
gunpowder  thrown  into  premises  in  the  night.  The  same  thing  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Now,  Sir,  these  ontrages  arc  never  known  to  oocnr  except  in  cases  where  there  is  some 
trades'  union  dispute.  And  secondly,  the  secrecy  necessary  to  their  fulfilment  is  so  well 
maintained,  that  rewards  offered  for  the  discoireiy  of  the  authors  utterly  fiiiL  The  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  iierpetratois  of  the  deeds  is  confined  to  very  few  persons,  and  these 
keep  so  accurate  a  watch  over  each  other,  and  are  of  so  desperate  a  character,  thai 
treachery  would  almost  as  a  certainty  lead  to  murder.  I  can  only  call  to  mind  one  case 
where  the  offering  of  a  reward  has  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  offimders ;  but  I  remem- 
ber a  case  where  £1,000  was  offered,  and  in  vain.  Sir,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  oar 
most  respectable  manufacturers  have  narrrowly  escaped  destruction. 

During  the  past  year  £250,058  has  been  spent  by  Government  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  From  1S39  to  '53  inclusive  the  amount  has  been 
£1,306,948.  £250,000  was  voted  on  the  10th  of  June  to  defray  the  expenoes 
of  prosecutions  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions.  The  annual  cost  of  the  Irish 
constabulary  is  £550,000. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate.  Another  triumph 
for  the  slaveholders  who  are  squatting  by  shoals  in  their  new  territory. 
Another  fugitive  slave  has  been  seized  in  Boston,  and  this  time,  we  hope,  (the 
case  is  pending  while  wc  w^rite)  the  righteous  sovereignty  of  the  people  will 
trample  down  the  infamous  law.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  thb  next 
month.   Events  seem  hastening.    The  corse  of  l^yrani^  shall  not  last  for  ever. 
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TO  liASTEU  SAKVEL  HABTUB. 

Mastbb  Habtlib, 

I  AX  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  or  do  aught  worth  memoiy  and  imita* 
tion,  no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  moye  us  than  simply  the  love  of 
God  and  of  mankind.    Nevertheless  to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education, 
though  it  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on, 
and  for  the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
mduoed,  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as  having 
my  mind  for  the  present  half  diverted  in  the  pursuance  of  some  other  asser- 
tions, the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which  can  not  but  be  a  great  furtherance 
both  to  the  enlaigement  of  truth  and  honest  living  with  much  more  peace. 
Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private  friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide 
thu^  or  transpose  my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those 
actions,  which  have  won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by 
some  good  providence  irom  a  far  countiy  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.    And,  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtained  the  same  repute 
with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom,  and  some  of  the  highest  authority  among 
US;  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which  you  hold  in  foreign 
parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence  which  you  have  used  in  this 
matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas,  either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so 
niling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of  nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.    Neither 
can  I  think  that  so  reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit 
of  your  own  discerning  ability,  impose  i^>on  me  an  unfit  and  oveiponderous 
aignment ;  but  that  the  satisfaction,  which  you  profess  to  have  received  from 
those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into,  hath  pressed  and 
almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what  you  require  from  me  on 
this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  conscience  defer  beyond  this  time  both 
of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so  much  opportunity  to  tiy  what  God  hath 
determined.    I  will  not  resist  therefore  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or 
human  obligement,  that  you  by  upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in 
writing,  as  you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence 
presented  itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehension  far 
more  huge,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter,  and  of  attainment  far  more  certain, 
than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.    Brief  I  shall  endeavour  to  be :  for  that  which 
I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  extreme  need  should  be  done  sooner 
than  spoken.    To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old 
renowned  authors,  I  shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modem  Januas 
and  Didactics,  more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination 
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leads  me  not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are  as  it  were  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and  contem- 
plative years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and  civil  knowledge,  and 
such  as  pleased  you  so  weU  in  the  relating,  I  here  give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 
The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  nuns  of  our  first  parents  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him, 
to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue, 
which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  futh,  makes  up  the  highest  per- 
fection. But  because  our  understanding  can  not  in  this  body  found  itself  but 
on  sensible  things,^  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things 
invisible,  as  by  orderly  conning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.  And  seeing 
every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learn- 
ing, therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  hinguages  of  those  people  who  have  at 
any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom;  so  that  koguage  is  but  the 
instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist 
should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into, 
yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeo- 
man or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Henoe  i^pear 
the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing  and  so 
unsuccessful ;  first,  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  acrvp- 
ing  together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  other- 
wise easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year.  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency 
therein  so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given 
both  to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the 
empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the 
acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  wwk  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and 
observing,  with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  inventions.  These  are  not  matters 
to  be  rung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretdied  barbarizing 
against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to 
be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-oontinued  and  judicious  convers- 
ing amongst  pure  authors  digested,  which  they  scarce  taste :  whereas,  if  after 
some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms  got  into  memory, 
tb/  y  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly 
i  ^  chem,  they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good 
things,  and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  profitable  way 
of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God 
of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem 
it  to  be  an  old  eirrour  of  universities,  not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic 
grossncss  of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy, 
(and  those  bo  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young 
unmatriculated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstractions 
of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left  those  grammatie 
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flats  and  shallows  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with 
lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sndden  transported  under  another 
climate  to  be  tossed  and  tunnoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless 
and  unquiet  deeps  of  eontroTcrsy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and 
cotttempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions 
and  babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ;  till 
poTcrty  or  yonthfol  years  call  them  importunately  their  several  ways,  and 
hasten  them  with  the  sway  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or 
ignorantly  zealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their 
purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  was  never  taught  them,  bat  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts 
of  litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding, 
that  flattery  and  court-shifts  and  tyrannous  aphorisms-  appear  to  them  the 
highest  points  of  wisdom ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a  consciencioua 
slavery ;  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more 
delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their  days  in  feast  and  jollity ;  which 
indeed  is  the  wisest  and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were  with 
more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these  are  the  errours,  and  these  are  the  fruits 
of  misspending  our  prime  youth  at  the  schools  and  universities  as  we  do,  either 
in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned* 

I  shall  detain  yon  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should 
not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the 
right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first 
asooit,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  foil  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.  I 
doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more  ado  to  <kive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth, 
our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we 
have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
ol  sowthistles  and  brambles,  which  is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all  the  food 
and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most  dodle  age.  I  call  therefore  a 
complete  and  generous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace 
and  war.  And  how  aU  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one  and  twenty, 
less  time  than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an  academy, 
and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  whereof  twenty  or  there- 
about may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  government  of  one,  who  shall  be  thought 
of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability  cither  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee 
it  done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,  not  needing 
a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law,  or  physic,  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for  those  general 
studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly  to  commencing,  as  they  term  it, 
master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute.    After  this  pattern,  as  many  edifices  may 
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be  converted  to  this  use  as  shall  be  needful  in  every  city  throughoat  this  land, 
which  would  tend  much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  every  where. 
This  number,  less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot  com- 
pany, or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their  day's  work 
into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly ;  their  studies,  their  exercise,  and  their  diet. 

Tor  their  studies ;  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  necessary  rules 
of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used,  or  any  better ;  and  vrfaile  this  is 
doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear  pronunciation,  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels.  For  we  Engli^men 
being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to 
grace  a  southern  tongue ;  but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  ex- 
ceeding close  and  inward ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is 
as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefullest 
points  of  grammar ;  fod  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  early  to  the  love 
of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any.  flattering  seducement  or  vain  prrncsple  seize 
them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book  of  education  would  be  read  to 
them ;  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store,  as  Cebes,  Plutarch,  and  other  Socratic 
discourses.  But  in  Latin  we  have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  tiie 
two  or  three  first  books  of  Quintilian,  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.  But 
here  the  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectnxes  and 
explanations  upon  eveiy  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing 
obedience,  enflamed  with  the  study  of  learning,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ; 
stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear 
to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they  may  despise  and  scorn  all  their 
childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which 
he  who  hath  the  art  and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mfld 
and  effectiial  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  exFJuple,  might  in  a  short  space  gabi  them  to  an  in- 
credible diligence  and  courage ;  infusing  into  their  young  breasts  such  an 
ingenuous  and  noble  ardour,  as  would  not  fail  to  make  any  of  them  renowned 
and  matchless  men.  At  the  same  time,  some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be 
taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  soon  after  the  elements  of  geometry^ 
even  playing,  as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  thidr 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and  the  story 
of  Scripture.  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of  agriculture,  Cato, 
Yarro,  and  Columella,  for  the  matter  is  most  easy ;  and  if  the  language  be 
difficult,  so  much  the  better,  it  is  not  a  difficulty  above  their  years.  And  here 
will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting,  and  enabling  them  hereafter,  to  improve  the 
tillage  of  their  country,  to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that 
is  made  of  good ;  for  this  was  one  of  Hercules*  praises.  Ere  half  these  authors 
be  read  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily)  they  can  not  choose  but 
be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose.  So  that  it  will  be  then  seasonable  for  them 
to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  all  the  maps ;  first 
vrith  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the  new ;  or  they  might  be  then  capable  to 
read  any  compendious  method  of  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  same  time 
might  be  entering  into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before 
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pT^eribed  in  tbe  Latin ;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon  over- 
oome,  all  the  hbtorical  phjsiologj  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  open 
before  them,  and,  as  I  may  say,  nnder  contribution.  The  like  access  will  be  to 
Vitrnvins,  to  Seneca's  natural  questions,  to  Mela,  Celsua,  Pliny,  or  Solinus. 
And  having  thus  passed  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
geography,  with  a  general  compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics 
to  the  instrumental  science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification, 
arehitectnre,  enginery,  or  navigation.  And  in  natural  philosophy  they  may 
proceed  leisnrely  from  the  histoiy  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants,  and  living 
creatoves,  as  far  as  anatomy.  Then  also  in  course  might  be  read  to  them  out 
of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of  physic ;  that  they  may  know  the 
tempers,  the  humours,  the  seasons,  and  how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  ho 
who  can  wisely  and  timely  do,  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends,  but  also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and 
expenselBss  means  only ;  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of  young  men 
rot  away  nnder  him  for  want  of  this  discipline ;  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no 
less  a  shame  to  the  commander.  To  set' forward  all  these  proceedings  in 
nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as 
shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shep- 
herds, gardeners,  apothecaries ;  and  in  the  other  sciences,'  architects,  engineers, 
mariners,  anatomists ;  who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and 
some  to  favour  such  a  hopeful  seminaiy.  And  this  will  give  them  such  a  real 
tincture  of  natural  knowledge,  as  they  shaU  never  forget,  but  daily  augment 
with  delight.  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now  counted  most  hard,  will 
be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nioander, 
Oppian,  Dionysius,  and  in  Latin,  Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural  part  of 

Virgil 

By  this  time,  years,  and  good  general  precepts,  will  have  furnished  them 
more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called  Proairesis ;  that 
they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon  moral  good  and  eviL  Then 
will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound  indoctrinating 
to  set  them  right  and  firm,  instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of 
virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led 
through  all  the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius, 
and  those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  to  their  nightward  studies 
wherewith  they  cbse  the  day's  work,  under  the  determinate  sentence  of  David 
or  Solomon,  or  the  Evangels  and  Apostolic  Scriptures.  Being  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  the  study  of  oeconomics. 
And  either  now  or  before  this,  they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour 
the  Italian  tongue.  And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it 
would  be  wholesome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Italian ;  those  tragedies  also,  that  treat  of  household  matters,  as 
Trachinis,  Aloestis,  and  the  like.  The  next  removal  must  be  to  the  study  of 
polities ;  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of  political  societies ;  that 
they  may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth  be  such  poor,  shaken, 
uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  conscience,  as  many  of  our  great  oounccl- 
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k)r»  have  lately  shewn  themselves,  but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  State.  After 
this,  they  arc  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law,  and  legal  justice ;  delivered  first 
and  with  best  warrant  bj  Moses ;  and  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zaieucus, 
Charondas,  and  thence  to  all  the  Soman  edicts  and  tables  with  their  Justinian  ; 
and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of  England,  and  the  statutes^ 
Sundays  also  and  every  evening  may  be  now  understandiagly  spent  in  the 
highest  matters  of  theology,  and  church^iistory  ancient  and  mod»n ;  and  ere 
this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue  at  a  set  hour  might  have  been  gained,  that  the 
Scriptures  may  be  now  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no 
impossibility  to  add  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Syrian  dialect.  When  all  these  em- 
ployments are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic  poems,  and 
attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument,  with  all  the  famous 
political  orations,  offer  themselves ;  which  if  they  were  not  only  read,  bat  some 
of  them  got  by  memoiy,  and  solemnly  pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grao^ 
as  might  be  taught,  would  endue  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.  And  now  lastly  will  be  the 
time  to  read  them  with  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  to  discourse  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of  lofty,  mean» 
or  bwly.  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  nseful,  is  to  be  referred  to  this  due 
place  with  aU  her  weU-couched  heads  and  topics,  until  it  be  time  to  open  her 
contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus,  Cicero,  Hennogenes^  Looginus.  Tb  which  poetry 
would  be  made  subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  leas  subtile 
and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passiomite.  I  mean  not  here  the 
prosody  of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  bit  on  before  among  the 
rudiments  of  grammar ;  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotk^s  poetics,  in 
Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro^  Tasao,  Maaaosii,  and 
others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic  poem,  what  of  a  dramatic^ 
what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which  is  the  graiid  masterpieoe  to  observe. 
This  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  despicable  creatures  onr  common 
rhimers  and  play-writers  be ;  wad  shew  them  whs^  religious,  \riiat  glorious  and 
magnificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human  thinga. 
From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of  formixig  them  to  be 
able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent  matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus 
fraught  with  an  universal  insight  into  things.  Or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in 
parliament  or  council,  honour  and  attenticm  would  be  waiting  on  their  lipsw 
There  would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and 
stuff  otherwise  wrought  than  what  we  now  sit  under,  ofttimes  to  as  great  a 
trial  of  our  patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.  These  are  the 
studies  wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in 
a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one  and  twenty ;  unless  they  rely  more  upon 
their  ancestors  dead  than  upon  themselves  living.  In  whidbi  methodical  course 
it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the  steady  pace  of  learning  onward, 
as  at  convenient  times,  for  memory's  sake,  to  retire  back  into  the  middle 
ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  imtil  they 
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&Ave  confirmed  and  solidly  united  the  whole  bodj  of  their  perfected  knowledge, 
like  the  last  embattelling  of  a  Eoman  legion.  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing, 
what  exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree,  and  become  these  studies. 

THEI&  EXERCISE. 

The  coarse  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can  guess  by 
reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred  such  a  number 
of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets,  and  princes  all  over 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing  studies  of  Gyrene  and  Alexan- 
dria. But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them,  and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that 
which  Plato  noted  in  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta;  whereas  that  city  trained 
up  their  youth  most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lycseum  all  for 
the  gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate  shall  be  equally 
good  both  for  peace  and  war.  Therefore  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ere  they 
eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and  due  rest  afterwards ;  but 
the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleasure,  according  as  their  rising  in  the 
monung  shall  be  early.  The  exercise  which  I  commend  first,  is  the  exact  use 
of  their  weapon,  to  guard,  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point ;  this  will 
keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath,  is  also  the  likeliest 
means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures  and  pre- 
cepts to  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heroic 
valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.  They  must  be 
also  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen 
were  wont  to  excel,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to 
close.  And  this  perhaps  will  be  enough,  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their 
siiigle  strength.  The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  conve- 
nient rest  before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in 
recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music  heard  or  learned ;  either  whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  his 
grave  and  fiincied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and 
unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well  studied  chords  of  some  choice 
composer ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices, 
either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties ;  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be 
not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners,  to 
smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions. 
The  like  aJso  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cherish 
nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study  in  good 
tone  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  followed  it  close  under  vigilant  eyes, 
till  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are  by  a  sudden  alarum  or  watchword 
to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  sky  or  covert,  according  to 
the  season,  as  was  the  Boman  wont ;  first  on  foot,  then  as  their  age  permits, 
on  horseback,  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry ;  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much 
exactness  and  daily  muster,  served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership,  in 
all  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and 
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battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  stratagems,  tactics,  and 
warlike  maxims,  they  may  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  senrioe  of  their  country.  They  would  not  then^ 
if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  just 
and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  though 
they  be  nerer  so  oft  supplied ;  they  would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  un- 
reeruitable  colonels  of  twenty  men  in  a  company,  to  quaff  out,  of  convey  into 
secret  hoards,  the  wages  of  a  delusire  list,  and  a  miserable  remnant ;  yet  in 
the  mean  while  to  be  OTcrmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkarda,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  violences.  No ! 
certainly,  if  they  knew  aught  of  that  knowledge  that  belongs  to  good  men  or 
good  goYcmors,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things.  But  to  return  to  our  own 
institute ;  besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opp(ff' 
tunity  of  gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad ;  in  those 
Temal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury 
and  suUenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to 
them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well  laid 
their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to 
all  the  quarters  of  the  land ;  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all 
commodities  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbours  and  ports 
for  trade.  Sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what 
they  can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  of  sea-fight.  These  vrays 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  ex- 
eellence  among  them  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  £ur  opportunities  to 
advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this 
nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  agam  those  old  admired  virtues  and  excellencies 
with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of  christian  knowledge.  Nor  shall 
we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their 
slight  and  prodigal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into 
mimics,  apes,  and  kickshows.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge 
experience,  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall 
deserve  the  regard  and  honour  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and 
friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are  best  and  most  eminent.  And  perhaps 
then  other  nations  will  be  glad  to  visit  us  for  their  breeoting,  or  else  to  imitate 
us  in  their  own  country. 

Now  lastly  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only  that  it 
would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would  be  lost  abroad^ 
and  many  iU  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain,  healthful  and  moderate, 
I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.  Thus  Mr  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view 
in  writing,  as  your  desire  was,  of  that,  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed 
with  you  concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education ;  not  beginning  as 
some  have  done  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many  considera- 
tions, if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope ;  many  other  circumstances  also  I 
could  have  mentioned,  but  this  to  such  as  have  the  worth  in  them  to  make 
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trial,  for  lig^ht  and  direction  may  be  enough.    Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a 

bow  for  eyeiy  man  to  shoot  in,  that  counts  himself  a  teacher ;  but  will  require 

sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses ;  yet  I  am  withal 

persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  assay,  than  it  now  seems 

at  distance,  and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit,  not  more  difficult  than  I 

imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very  happy,  and 

very  possible  according  to  best  wishes ;  if  God  have  so  decreed,  and  this  age 

have  spirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 

John  Milton  (1644). 


THE     LIVING. 


Thxt  are  the  living  who  strive  worthily,  who  bear 

Upon  both  soul  and  brow  the  seal  of  steadfast  care. 

Who  the  most  rugged  heights  of  destiny  have  climVd, 

And  who  walk  pensively  by  noble  ends  sublimed. 

Having  before  their  eyes,  ceaselessly,  day  and  night, 

Either  some  holy  work,  or  some  great  love's  delight. 

The  prophet  and  the  sunt  prostrate  before  the  Ark« 

The  labourer  and  hind,  workman  and  patriarch. 

Whose  hearts  are  fraught  with  good,  whose  lives  are  ever  f ull,— 

These,  Lord !  the  living  are :  the  rest  are  corpses  duU. 

I  pity  them  tired  out  with  nought — ^that  all  they  list : 

!For  aye  the  heaviest  load  is  lifelessly  to  exist. 

What !  not  to  love,  to  tread  an  ever  dark  career. 
Without  one  dream  before,  one  past  to  claim  a  tear. 
To  march  straighforward  on,  the  whither  all  unknown. 
To  laugh  outright  at  Jove,  nor  yet  Jehovah  own. 
To  view  without  respect  star,  flower,  and  woman  (air. 
To  cherish  the  body  aye,  and  give  the  soul  no  care. 
To  spend  endeavours  vain  for  ends  as  vainly  sped. 
To  hope  no  heaven  above,  to  even  forget  the  dead,—   . 

0  no !  I  am  not  of  these :  or  great  or  prosperous. 
Proud,  powerful,  or  hid  in  haunts  luxurious, 

1  flee  them,  and  I  loathe  the  paths  their  feet  have  known. 
And  I  would  rather  be,  0  pismires  of  the  town ! 

Crowd !  clods !  dead-hearted  ones !  sham  men !  degenerate  crew  I 
A  tree  out  in  the  woods  than  a  soul  to  live  like  you. 

From  Victor  Hugo's  GhaHiwnenU* 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  KET  THE  TANNER: 

A  CHAPTER  OF  THE  SUPPRESSED   HISTORY  OP  ENGLAIH). 


[The  following  account  (ftx)m  Blomfidd's  History  ofNorwicK  published  about  1787) 
of  a  revolt  of  the  'lower  orders/  in  the  reign  "of  Edward  VI,  may  well  be  reprinted  if 
only  as  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  in  those  times.    The  writer 
of  the  account  certainly  has  not  the  least  sympathy  with  the  rebels ;  he  passes  very 
slightly  over  the  especial  grievance  (the  enclosure  of  common  lands)  which  provoked 
the  insurrection,  says  nothing  of  any  other  miseries  of  the  'villeins/  and  would  seem  to 
be  quite  blind  to  the  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  treachery  of  the  respectable  burgesses  of 
Norwich.     He  sees  but  sbves  revolting  from  their  worthy  masters,  which  last  are  only 
to  be  pitied  for  lacking  sufficient  courage  and  military  skill  to  scourge  the  rascals  back 
to  duty.     Yet  e^xn  in  this  one>sided  story  an  impartial  reader  can  not  foil  to  notice 
the  fep  higher  character  of  the  rebels,  their  stricter  justice,   their  moderation,  their 
greater  humanity ;  they  let  thdr  enemies  and  revilera  go, — it  was  the  victorious  *  better* 
class  which  hanged  and  mutilated.    Nor  can  an  honest  reader  fail  to  see  the  Right  in 
that  day  as  ever  ujwn  the  people's  side,  and  to  note  how  like  are  the  characteristics  of 
parties  then  to  those  of  our  own  time :  the  same  heedless  fervour  of  the  vnonged  mul- 
titude, the  same  sdfish  and  vindictive  dastardliness  of  the  class  whose  hearts  are  in  their 
breeches*  pockets,  the  same  ruthless  tj'ranny  of  the  higher  powers.     From  the  time  of 
Ket  to  the  days  of  the  Manchester  massacre,  John  Frost,  and  the  10th  of  April,  our 
history  does  but  repeat  the  same  thing :  one  truth  under  slightly  vaiying  cireomstances. 
Is  it  not  time  we  learned  something  from  the  reiterated  lesson?] 


|hb  occasion  of  this  rebellion  was  because  divers  lords  and  gentlemoi, 
who  were  possessed  of  abbey  lands  and  other  large  commons  and  waste 
grounds,  had  caused  many  of  those  commons  and  wastes  to  be  enclosed, 
whereby  the  poor  and  indigent  people  were  much  offended,  being  thereby 
abridged  of  the  liberty  that  they  formerly  had,  to  common  cattle,  &c.  on  tbe 
said  grounds  to  their  own  advantage.    The  Lord  Protector  had  at  that  time 
lost  himself  in  the  love  of  the  vulgar  by  his  severe,  if  not  unnatural,  proceeding 
against  his  brother ;  and,  in  order  to  regain  their  love,  he  caused  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  published  in  the  beginning  of  May,  that  all  persons  who  had 
enclosed  any  lands  that  used  to  be  common  should  lay  them  open  again,  before 
a  fixed  day,  on  a  certain  penalty  for  not  doing  so.    This  so  much  enoouiaged 
the  commons  in  many  parts  of  the  realm  that,  not  staying  the  time  limited  in 
the  proclamation,  they  gathered  together  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  pulled  up 
the  pales,  flung  down  the  banks,  filled  up  the  ditches,  laying  all  such  new 
enclosed  lands  open  as  they  were  before  :  for  which  some  of  them  had  been 
attacked  and  sbiin  in  Wiltshire  by  Sir  William  Herbert ;  others  suppressed  by 
force  of  arms,  conducted  by  the  Lord  Grey  of  WUton,  as  were  those  in  Ox- 
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fordshire ;  and  some  redaced  to  more  moderate  and  sober  courses  by  the 
persnasien  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  as  in  Kent  and  Sussex ;  but  the  most 
dangerous  commotions  which  held  so  long  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of 
rebellions  were  those  of  Devonshire  and  Norfolk,  pkces  remote  from  one 
another,  but  such  as  seem  to  have  communicated  counsels  for  carrying  on 
their  design.  For  divers  seditious  persons  and  busy  fellows  began  to  com- 
plain that  the  like  was  not  done  in  Norfolk,  as  report  said  was  done  by  the 
commons  of  Kent,  who  had  laid  open  all  such  new  enclosed  lands ;  and  from 
thenceforth  they  determined  to  do  the  same  here,  designing  not  only  to  lay 
open  parks  and  new  enclosures,  but  to  attempt  other  reformations  (as  they 
termed  them)  to  the  great  danger  of  overthrowing  the  commonwealth.  I^ey 
openly  declared  great  hatred  against  all  gentlemen,  whom  they  maliciously 
accused  of  covetousness,  pride,  extortion,  and  oppression,  practised  against 
their  tenants  and  the  common  people ;  and,  having  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
wicked  notions  of  the  ancient  levellers,  they  began  to  put  in  execution  their 
vile  designs,  and  first  of  all,  the  inhabitants  of  Attleburgh,  Eccles,  Wilby,  and 
other  neighbouring  towns,  being  engaged  with  Mr  John  Green,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Wilby,  for  enclosing  that  part  of  the  common  belonging  to  hia 
Manor  which  before  laid  open  to  the  adjoining  commons  of  Harfham  and 
Attleburgh,  on  which  they  had  all  rights  of  intercommoning  with  each  other, 
the  tenants  of  the  three  towns  and  others  assembled  together,  and  threw  dovm 
the  new  ditches  and  laid  the  whole  open  as  heretofore.  Which  being  done, 
they  all  went  home  and  continued  quiet  tiU  the  6th  of  July,  at  which  time, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  the  feast  or  fair  which  was  yearly  kept  at  Windham 
on  the  day  following,  being  the  translation  of  Bishop  Becket,  to  whom  the 
chi^l,  sliding  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  was  dedicated,  at  which  time  were 
grand  processions  and  interludes  for  a  night  and  a  day  at  least,  which  brought 
thither  great  numbers  of  country  people  to  see  the  show,  they  then  consulted 
further  upon  their  wicked  enterprize,  and  going  thither  entered  into  confer- 
ence with  great  numbers  of  the  country  people  there,  and  went  to  Morley,  a 
mile  from  Windham,  and  cast  down  certain  ditches  of  Master  Hobart's  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  returned  that  night  to  Windham  again,  where  tiiey  practised  the 
like  feats ;  but  as  yet  they  took  no  man's  goods  by  violenoe. 

Upon  this,  one  John  riowerdew,  of  Hetherset,  gent.,  finding  himself 
grieved  by  their  casting  down  some  of  his  ditches,  came  to  some  of  the  rebels^ 
and  gave  them  forty  pence  to  cast  down  the  fences  of  an  enclosure  belonging 
to  Eobert  Ket,  alias  Knight,  a  tanner  of  Windham,  which  pasture  laid  near 
the  £ur-sted  in  Windham,  which  they  did,  and  the  next  morning  took  their 
journey  again  to  Hetherset,  at  Ket's  desire,  and  laid  open  Master  HowerdeVs 
enclosure  there ;  upon  which  was  much  ado,  for  Flowerdew  did  what  he  could 
to  cause  them  to  desist,  insomuch  that  many  sharp  words  passed  between  him 
and  Ket;  but  Ket,  being  a  man  hardy  and  fit  for  any  desperate  attempt, 
pushed  forwards  so  much  that  they  executed  his  wUl,  and  so  he  revenged  him- 
self upon  Flowerdew,  whose  hedges  and  ditches  were  all  thrown  down  and 
made  plain.  The  rebels,  seeing  Ket  to  be  a  resolute,  stout-hearted  feUow, 
tuumimously  chose  him  their  captain  and  ringleader,  who  thereupon  willed 
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them  to  be  of  good  comfort,  assuring  them  he  was  resolutely  detenubed  to 
stand  by  them,  and  spend  both  his  life  and  goods  to  revenge  their  liberty, 
which  he  pretended  was  much  injured :  to  him  was  joined  William  Ket,  his 
brother,  a  butcher  of  Windham,  who  by  reason  of  his  desperate  hardiness,  was 
much  valued  by  them :  and  now  being  furnished  with  such  commanders,  and 
forming  themselres  into  a  camp,  at  the  report  thereof  numbers  of  lewd  and 
desperate  persons,  great  routs  of  servants  and  runagates,  came  flocking  from 
all  parts  to  Ket's  camp,  so  that  now  being  guarded  with  sufficient  power  as 
he  thought,  and  having  wasted  Hetherset,  Windham,  and  most  of  the  adjacent 
viUages,  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  they  passed  the  river  between  Cringlefoid 
and  £atoii :  the  city  hearing  what  route  they  intended  shortly  to  take,  had 
sent  messengers  the  day  before  to  the  King's  council  at  Windsor,  to  inform 
them  of  it,  and  others  to  Sir  Roger  Townesend  and  William  Paston,  to  desire 
them  to  come  to  their  assistance.    The  rebeb  having  passed  the  river,  came 
to  fiowthorp,  and  cast  down  oertam  hedges  and  ditches  there,  and  their  num- 
ber being  now  vastly  increased,  they  encamped  there  that  night;  here  Sir 
Edmund  Windham,  Knt.  high-sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  came  and  pro- 
claimed them  Eebels,  and  commanded  them  in  the  king's  name  to  depart 
peaceably  to  their  own  homes,  but  had  not  his  horsemanship  been  better  than 
his  ihetoxick,  himself  had  not  departed  the  phice,  for  being  greatly  offended  at 
the  proclamation,  they  attempted  to  have  got  him  into  their  hands,  but  being 
well  horsed  he  valiantly  brt^e  thro  those  that  had  compassed  him  in,  and 
esci^ing  from  them,  hasted  with  ail  speed  to  Norwich,  which  is  about  two 
miles  distant ;  the  same  night  great  numbers  of  loose  people,  both  from  the 
city  and  country,  came  to  them,  with  weapons,  armour,  and  artillery ;  and  now 
the  rebeb  b^^  to  play  their  pranks,  threatening  to  bum  the  house,  and  de- 
fjBoe  the  dove-coat  (formerly  a  chapel,  before  it  was  turned  from  a  house  of 
prayer  to  a  den  of  thieves,)  of  Master  Corbet's  of  Sprowston,  committing  many 
other  outrages  wherever  they  came. 

The  day  before  they  came  hither,  some  of  the  city  had  thrown  down  the 
quickset  hedge,  and  filled  up  the  ditches  that  enclosed  the  conmion  pasture  of 
tilie  dty,  called  the  Town-Close,  to  keep  in  the  citizens'  cattle  going  there, 
before  their  common  neatherd,  in  which  place  the  neat  cattle  of  the  poor  free- 
men of  the  city  were  pastured,  and  looked  alter  by  the  neatherd,  who  received 
of  every  owner  by  custom,  a  halfpenny  for  every  beast  kept  there,  and  so  that 
fence  which  by  good  and  provident  advice  of  their  fore-fathers,  had  been 
raised  for  the  common  profit  of  the  city,  was  thus  cast  down  by  the  very  per- 
sons whose  interest  it  was  made  for ;  and  scarcely  had  they  thrown  down  the 
ditch  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dose,  before  a  company  of  ill-disposed  persons 
escaped  secretly  out  of  the  city  and  joined  Xet  and  his  comrades.  Thomas 
Codd,  then  mayor,  fearing  the  ill  consequences  of  this  rebellion,  summoned  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  goes  with  them  to  the 
camp,  to  try  if  he  could  persuade  the  rebels  to  desist  from  their  traitorous  en- 
terprise ;  when  he  came  there,  he  found  them  giving  themselves  to  all  manner 
of  riot  and  excess ;  first  he  tempted  them  with  money  and  fair  promises  to 
depart  home,  using  what  persuasions  he  could  to  reduce  them  to  dutiful 
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obedience,  bat  finding  all  things  ineffectuiil,  and  seeing  that  neither  intreaty 
nor  reward  would  avail,  he  returned  to  the  city.  After  his  departure  the 
rebels  began  to  perceive,  and  were  further  convinced  of  it,  by  certain  men 
coming  to  them  from  the  city,  with  small  boughs  in  their  hands,  which  was  the 
sign  agreed  upon,  that  if  they  remamed  any  longer  scattered  one  from  another, 
they  would  without  difficulty  be  vanquished ;  whereupon  they  went  directly 
to  Eaton  Wood,  which  having  thorou^y  viewed  and  found  inconvenient  to 
pitch  their  camp  on,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  go  immediately  to  Moushold, 
and  presently  sent  to  the  mayor  to  request  him  to  permit  them  to  pass  through 
the  city  to  that  place,  it  being  their  nearest  way,  promising  to  do  injury  to  no 
man,  but  quietly  to  march  through  to  the  place  appointed,  but  the  mayor 
absolutely  refused,  threatening  them,  and  telling  them  to  what  end  such 
attempts  would  bring  them,  which  instead  of  terrifying  them,  made  them  the 
more  obstinate,  and  so  they  continued  that  night  in  £aton  Wood :  the  next 
day.  Sir  Eoger  Woodhouse,  with  seven  or  eight  of  his  household  servants, 
came  to  them,  bringing  with  him  two  carts  laden  with  beer,  and  one  laden 
with  victuals ;  for  recompense  whereof,  he  was  stripped  of  his  apparel,  had  his 
horses  taken  from  him,  and  whatever  else  he  had,  the  rebels  accounting  the 
same  a  good  prey ;  he  himself  was  cruelly  tugged  and  cast  into  a  ditch  of 
Morcs's  of  Nether  Erlham  by  Hellesden  Bridge,  and  was  kept  by  them  as  a 
prisoner ;  thence  passing  the  river  by  the  said  bridge,  they  came  to  Master 
Corbet's  house  at  Sprowston,  which  they  intended  to  have  burned,  but  being 
persuaded  from  it,  they  spoiled  his  goods ;  and  lodging  that  night  at  Draiton, 
they  next  day  went  directly  to  Moushold,  and  coming  to  St  Leonard's  Hill, 
seized  on  the  noble  palace  of  Mount  Surrey,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  found 
in  it,  converting  it  into  a  prison,  where  they  confined  Sir  Roger  Woodhouse, 
Sergeant  Catlyn,  Sergeant  Gawdy,  and  other  gentlemen,  whom  they  caught. 
Here  they  inoamped,  having  the  main  river  running  between  the  hill  and  the 
city,  on  the  east  and  south  part  Thorp  village  and  wood,  and  on  the  north  and 
north-east  Moushold  Heath,  which  is  in  length  and  breadth  at  least  three  or 
four  miles,  and  here  lurking  in  the  leaods,  as  dog*  in  their  kennelt,  they 
violated  all  laws  of  Ood  and  man;  and  now  having  got  a  fixed  station,  the 
vilest  and  basest  of  the  people  from  Norfolk,  and  the  city,  joined  them  daily, 
being  caUed  together  by  firing  of  beacons  and  ringing  of  bells.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  the  mean  time  took  counsel  together  how  to  proceed  in  so 
dangerous  a  case,  and  opinions  were  very  different ;  some  thought  they  were 
to  be  attacked  immediately,  arguing  that  if  they  were  not  repressed  at  the 
beginning,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  city  must  necessarily  follow,  others 
thought  it  best  not  to  hazard  such  a  doubtful  push,  without  urgent  necessity, 
it  being  only  hastening  their  destruction  if  the  rebels  should  get  the  advantage ; 
in  short,  the  result  was,  to  fortify  the  city,  set  watch  and  ward  carefully, 
place  the  citizens  upon  the  walls,  and  other  convenient  places  of  defence,  and 
for  other  things,  because  by  the  law  of  raising  force  and  arms,  it  was  pn>- 
Tided  that  no  bands  be  mustered,  or  forces  raised  without  the  king^s  command, 
they  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  the  messengers  to  know  his  will  and 
pleasure. 
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Besides  this  great  camp  (as  they  tenned  it),  there  was  a  second  formed, 
called  the  lesser  camp,  at  Rising  Chase,  but  by  the  diligence  and  policy  of  the 
justices  and  gentlemen  of  those  parts,  they  were  speedily  driven  from  thence^ 
notwithstanding  which  they  re-assembled  at  Watton,  and  there  remained  about 
a  fortnight,  stopping  the  passage  over  the  river  at  Brandon-ferry  and  Thetford : 
but  at  length,  by  Ket's  order,  they  came  and  joined  him  at  Moushold. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  this  great  camp  being  fixed  on  Moushold  reached 
Suffolk,  the  commons  there  got  together  in  a  great  multitude,  entered  the 
island  called  Lovingland,  with  intent  to  seize  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  but  by 
the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  and  the  courage  of  the  townsmen,  they  were 
disappointed  of  their  expectation ;  and,  taking  another  route,  they  joined  their 
chief  captain  (as  they  called  him)  on  Moushold. 

The  city,  immediately  upon  this  resolution,  surveyed  the  gates,  got  new 
locks  and  bars,  and  repaired  all  that  wanted.  And  on  the  13th  of  July,  Por- 
sevant  Grove  came  from  the  king  and  brought  a  commission  directed  to  Mr 
Watson,  for  reformation  of  divers  things. 

The  rebels  in  the  mean  time,  to  cloak  their  maliewuM  purposes  mth  a  eottn* 
terfeit  show  of  holiness,  were  so  religiously  rebellious  that  they  caused  Thomas 
Corners,  Minister  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Plain,  in  Norwich,  to  say  service 
morning  and  evening,  forcing  him  to  pray  to  God  for  prosperous  speed  in  this 
their  ungodly  enterprise;  moreover  they  went  abtmt  to  join  to  their  cause 
divers  honest  men^  who  were  commendable  for-  religion,  doctrine,  virtue,  and 
innocency  of  life ;  among  whom  were  Robert  Watson,  an  excellent  preacher ; 
Thomas  Godd,  mayor ;  and  Thomas  Aldrich,  of  Mangreene  Hall,  a  man  while 
he  lived  beloved  of  all  men.  These  three,  though  sore  against  their  wills,  they 
constrained  to  be  present  at  all  their  consultations,  and  to  take  upon  them  the 
administration  of  all  things,  with  Eet  the  chief  rebel :  which  indeed  happened 
well  for  many,  for  when  the  principal  conspirators  stirred  up  the  mad  mul- 
titude to  any  wicked  undertaking,  which  tended  either  to  the  spoiling  of  the 
city,  fields,  or  adjacent  villages,  the  wise  and  careful  diligence  of  these  men 
ofteil  hindered  the  execution  of  it.  And  now  Ket,  growing  bolder  by  meeting 
with  no  opposition,  began  to  direct  warrants  to  fetch  victuals  into  the  camp, 
in  the  foUowing  form  :— 

'We,  the  King's  friends  and  depntics,  do  grant  license  to  all  men,  to  provide  and 
bring  into  the  camp  at  Moushold,  all  manner  of  cattel,  and  provision  of  vitteb,  in  what 
place  soever  they  may  lind  the  same,  so  that  no  violence  or  ii^urie  be  done  to  any 
honest  or  poore  man,  commanding  all  persons  as  they  tender  the  King's  honour,  and 
roiall  majestic,  and  the  releefe  of  the  common  welth,  to  be  obedient  to  ua  the  Governors, 
and  to  those  whose  names  ensue, 

'  (Signed)  Robert  Ket,'  &c. 

And  now  he,  with  two  assbtants  chosen  out  of  every  hundred,  kept  the  King's 
Bench,  Chancery,  and  all  other  Courts,  under  a  tree,  tenned  the  Oak  of 
lleformation,  where  he  pretended  to  do  justice  (whether  wrong  or  right)  to  all 
such  as  were  summoned  before  him. 

By  virtue  of  commissions  from  these  assistants,  many  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  were  fetched  from  their  houses,  brought  to  the  camp. 
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and  there  imprisoned  as  though  they  had  been  gtulty  of  great  crimes ;  more- 
OTcr,  the  hedges  and  ditches  of  commons  enclosed  were  demolished,  and  many 
were  charged  and  forced  to  assist  in  these  things ;  the  mayor,  Mr  Watson, 
and  Mr  Aldrich,  were  not  only  obliged  to  wink  thereat,  but  sometimes  to 
seem  to  consent  thereto :  for  to  haye  resisted  them  had  been  but  folly  and  the 
way  to  have  put  themselves  in  danger  of  destruction,  and  their  oountiy  too. 
The  city  took  what  care  they  could  to  guard  themselves,  hoping  daily  for 
relief  from  the  Council,  without  which  they  dared  attempt  nothing.  Now  the 
reason  why  the  Council  were  so  slack  in  sending  suooours  was,  because  they 
were  not  only  troubled  with  these  rebels,  but  were  busied  about  quieting  the 
like  troubles  in  the  inner  part  of  the  realm,  about  London,  Surrey,  Essex, 
Devonshire,  Kent,  Cambridgeshire,  &c.  In  the  meantime  the  sedition  increased 
daily,  so  much  that  there  were  now  no  less  than  16,000  of  these  rebela  in  the 
camp,  who  by  the  advice  of  their  captain  fortified  themselves,  providing 
powder,  ball,  and  all  manner  of  weapons,  which  they  fetched  out  of  ships,  gen- 
tlemen's houses,  shops,  and  other  places  where  any  was  to  be  found ;  and 
withal  spoiled  the  country  of  all  the  cattle,  riches,  and  coin,  that  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on. 

Now,  because  many  of  them  hid  what  they  got,  hoping  hereafter  to  convert 
it  to  their  own  private  use,  Ket  and  the  other  governors  (for  so  they  wouM  be 
called)  by  common  consent  decreed,  that  some  place  should  be  fixed  upon 
where  they  might  do  justice.  Now  the  Oak  of  Eeformation  being  an  old  tree 
with  large  spreading  boughs,  they  fixed  on  it  cross  balks  and  rafts,  and  roofed 
it  over  with  boards,  and  from  thence  Ket,  the  mayor.  Master  Aldrich,  and 
other  gentlemen,  detained  prisoners  in  the  camp  (whom  against  their  wills 
they  had  chosen  into  the  number  of  their  governors),  heard  and  determined  all 
complaints  and  disorders  done  among  themselves ;  and,  if  those  who  had  con- 
cealed any  goods,  gotten  by  virtue  of  Ket's  pretended  commissions,  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  fact  proved  here,  they  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  mayor.  Master  Aldrich,  and  others,  would  often  go  up  into  this  tree, 
and  endeavour  by  all  the  persuasive  and  mild  arguments  they  could  think  of, 
to  make  them  desist  from  this  course,  and  leave  off  committing  such  outrages. 
There  were  also  divers  grave  and  learned  divines  that  tried  all  ways  possible 
to  withdraw  them  from  these  wicked  attempts,  and  to  reduce  them  to  peace 
and  quietness,  though  at  the  same  time  they  hazarded  their  lives  by  so  doing ; 
for  the  mayor  and  other  of  the  gentry,  though  they  were  admitted  to  the 
counsels  of  the  rebels,  for  the  better  credit  thereof,  yet  if  Ket  was  present  were 
no  better  than  '  herbe  John  in  the  pottage,'  having  no  influence  on  their  con- 
sultations ;  but,  if  he  happily  chanced  to  be  absent,  then  they  were  like  St 
John's  wort  (so  sovereign  for  sores  and  against  the  plague  itself),  that  they 
much  mitigated  the  fury  of  their  mischievous  decrees.  Mean  time  great  plenty 
was  in  the  camp,  where  a  fat  sheep  was  sold  for  a  groat,  but  penury  and  misery 
in  all  other  places. 

In  this  great  cahmity  (notwithstanding  the  upbraiding  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
who  knew  little  of  the  matter  but  by  hearsay  only,)  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
principal  citizens,  with  the  city  clergy,  behaved  with  the  utmost  allegiance  to 
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the  king,  and  the  greatest  pradence  for  the  safeguard  of  thnr  city  and  ooontrj, 
the  former  hy  consulting  daily  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  the  latter  by 
preaching  by  day  in  the  camp  and  churches,  and  by  watching  in  the  night  with 
armour  on  their  backs,  so  that  nothing  that  belonged  to  them  as  faithful  sub- 
jects and  worthy  ministers  was  at  any  time  omitted.  So  far  were  they  from 
deserving  that  unjust  censure  of  Sir  John's,  that  it  was  not  the  principal  part 
of  the  city  that  were  for  the  rebels,  but  only  the  scum  of  it^  there  being  not 
one  (that  I  have  met  with)  of  any  figure  or  character,  that  sided  with  them, 
though  indeed  there  was  a  great  number  of  the  populace  that  faToured  them ; 
and  the  state  of  the  city  was  such  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates to  keep  the  city  against  them,  as  Excester  did,  with  whose  conduct  Sir 
John  upbraids  this  place :  but  it  is  evident  that,  had  they  been  able  to  have 
done  it  before,  they  would  have  done  it,  for  upon  succours  coming  they  im- 
mediately put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  offence,  till  which  time  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  they  did,  which  was  to  stand  upon  the  point  of  defence. 
And  though  the  aforesaid  author  exclaims  against  Norwich  in  relation  to  the 
affair  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's  miscarriage,  and  justly  extols  Excester 
for  her  prowesse,  yet  if  we  come  to  examine  things,  as  wc  shall  find  the  one 
deservedly  praised,  so  we  shall  see  the  other  as  undeservedly  and  unjustly 

upbraided. 

(To  he  continued  J 
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'  Sydney  without  stain.' 

Plaini  of  Freedom, 

covBTiSB  and  the  admired  of  courtiers,  the  accomplished  servant  of 
most  imperious  Elizabeth,  what  claim  has  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  the  English  Kepublic  P  He  was  a  gentleman. 
The  best  Bepublican  can  be  no  more.  If  he  understood  not  the  better  or- 
ganization of  Humanity  (though  indeed  his  poet  soul  must  have  mirrored  some 
forms  of  the  world's  future  harmony)  yet  his  own  life  was  worthy  of  the 
noblest  time.  And  more  especially  would  we  select  him  now  for  honour,  since 
of  late  have  been  found  some  to  throw  reproach  upon  his  spotless  shield. 

'  Sib  Philip  Sydnst  has  ever  been  a  petted  hero  of  the  Rngliah  people. 
His  name  is  a  dear,  fiuniliar  word ;  he  is  our  English  knight  "sansjmtr  et  sans 
reprocke**  More  than  any  other  man,  perhaps,  he  is  England  personified.  In 
his  life  the  fondled  idol  of  his  age,  he  died  greater  even  than  he  had  lived,— 
died  to  become  the  idol  of  all  ages.  In  him  Chivaliy  expired.  We  had  heroes 
after  him,  heroes  of  sterner  stuff  and  grander  fortunes — Cromwell  and  Blake, 
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Ireion  and  Vane, — ^but  these  were  not  the  heroes  of  romance  and  poesy.  They 
were  strong  men,  with  strong  convictions  and  a  solemn  purpose, — ^men  who 
rose  into  the  grade  of  heroes,  not  knowing  how  or  caring  wherefore, — ^heroes 
by  duty  and  success,  not  by  deliberate  culture,  effort,  and  aspiration,  like  the 
brighter  and  more  graceful  champions  of  an  earlier  epoch.  In  his  own  person 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  is  the  fullest,  most  complete  and  perfect  character  in  the 
long  and  glorious  line  of  British  Worthies.  He  stands  alone— erect.  You  may 
walk  round  him  as  you  walk  round  an  antique  statue.  Howeyer  viewed,  the 
figure  of  the  hero  shows  a  perfect  front.  As  poet,  soldier,  statesman,  courtier, 
nowhere  does  the  sharpest  eye  discover  fault.  All  his  parts  seem  equal  to 
each  other.  Take  the  historic  lineaments  at  any  turn,  under  every  light,  and 
they  appear  to  stand  against  the  golden-hued  and  gorgeous  backgrouzid  of  the 
time,  graceful,  and  round,  and  noble. 

Trance  is  justly  proud  of  its  Bayard,  as  of  one  who  created  an  order  loftier 
than  that  of  kings.  But  with  no  disparagement  of  the  Dauphinois,  we  may 
rank  the  English  hero  higher  than  the  renowned  cavalier  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Bayard  was  a  soldier  only,  a  gallant  soldier,  polished,  generous, 
noble,->-a  man  with  all  the  merits  of  the  camp :  but  take  him  from  tented  field 
and  he  was  nothing.  Not  so  Sydney.  Great  with  the  sword,  he  was  not  less 
great  with  the  pen.  As  he  could  sing,  so  could  he  act,  heroically.  His  per- 
fections had  larger  scope  and  more  attractiveness :  for  his  words  were  ever  as 
royal  as  his  thought.  The  soul  of  Bayard  was  possibly  as  chivabic  as  that  of 
Sydney.  But  Bayard  never  said  so  fine  a  thing  as  the  English  hero,  when  he 
caught  the  eye  of  the  dying  soldier  fixed  on  the  water  at  which  his  own 
parched  lips  were  placed : — "  Take  it :  thy  need  is  greater  than  mine."  There 
spoke  the  poet  as  well  as  the  hero. 

'  Never  before  and  never  since  his  time  has  England  seen  a  man  so  armed 
at  every  point.  All  the  crowns  of  fortune  seemed  to  have  been  heaped  at 
Sydney's  feet.  Bank,  beauty,  grace,  attainments, — ^royal  favour,  courtly  in- 
fluence, worldly  success, — the  respect  or  envy  of  the  most  celebrated  men,  the 
adoring  fondness  of  the  most  beautiful  women, — poetical  renown,  military 
honour,  diplomatic  employments :  everything  conspired  to  mark  him  as  the 
darling  son  of  fortune.  His  life  was  passed  like  a  summer  day.  It  was  all 
smdight,  warmth,  success :  and  even  lus  death  was  surrounded  with  the  poetic 
splendours  of  a  summer  sunset. 

'  One  man  alone  resembled  him  in  gifts  and  graces — ^Raleigh.  He,  too,  was 
poet,  soldier,  conrtier,  scholar,  all  in  one.  He,  too,  like  Sydney,  rivalled  all 
contemporary  fames,  took  something  from  each,  combined  the  several  powers 
and  excellences  of  other  men,  made  himself  the  common  centre  at  which  all 
the  lines  of  English  greatness  met.  And  yet  how  far  apart,  how  various  were 
their  fates  and  fortunes  1  How  far  removed  the  prison  dungeon  from  the  brighter 
field  of  fame, — ^how  sad  the  contrast  between  the  block  in  Falaoe-Yard  with 
the  bloody  headsman,  and  Leicester's  gorgeous  tent  under  ihe  walls  of  Zutphen ! 

'  Sydney  was  the  poet  of  his  time.  .  .  Of  the  great  band  of  poets,  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries,  he  was  beyond  all  question  first  in  favour  with  a 
class — the  grave  in  thought,  the  high  in  tone,  the  pure  in  heart.    He  had  cast 
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the  popular  life  into  heroic  ijpcs.  .  Sydney  was  likcliis  age,  and  he  refiected 
all  its  better  lights.  His  cast  of  mind  was  serious  and  romantic ;  a  deep 
religious  impulse  stirred  the  living  waters  whence  the  stream  of  song  swelled 
forth.  Among  all  ranks  he  had  the  character  of  a  religious  poet.  He  and  his 
sister,  Lady  Pembroke,  composed  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  finally,  he  died  in 
the  very  odour  of  sanctity/ 

So  admirably  of  our  hero  writes  a  critic  in  the  Aiheftaum,  and  then  asks 
wonderingly  '  wliy  did  religious  people  bum  hb  writings  ?'  and  finds  sufficient 
reason  in  the  fact  that,  'with  the  exception  of  Byron,  no  £nglish  poet  has  put 
so  much  of  his  life  into  his  poetry  as  Sydney,'  thence  concluding  that  after  all, 
the  life  of  this  man,  '  esteemed  in  his  own  age  so  good  and  noble,'  was,  in  Mrs 
Jameson's  mincing  words,  '  a  little  incompn^hensible  to  our  modem  ideas  of 
bietueance  and  good  taste,'  and,  in  the  bolder  language  of  the  Atketuenm, 
'  repugnant  to  our  moral  nature.'  The  Aihen^onm  knows  as  much  of  morality 
as  Mrs  Jameson  of  taste.     Sydney's  life  and  writings  are  before  us. 

Philip  Sydney  was  bom  at  Peiishurst  in  Kent,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1554.  His  school  education  was  first  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterward  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  upon  his  travels,  and  had 
ivfugc  in  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  during  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
'  devoting  liimself  to  the  study  of  warlike  and  graceful  exercbes,  in  those  times 
as  necessary  to  the  finished  courtier  as  to  the  perfect  soldier.'  On  his  return 
home,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Court,  and  was  soon  high  in  £lizabeth*s 
favour, — a  favour  due  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the  position  of  his  uncle — 
the  E(ul  of  Leicester,  but  still  more,  as  Sir  K.  Naunton  testifies,  to  his 
chivalrous  bearing,  his  gracious  manners,  his  learning  and  exquisite  taste,  and 
his  moral  purity.  Elizabeth  could  honour  such  purity,  when  she  herself  was 
no  loser  by  it ;  she  had  wisdom  if  not  virtue  enough  to  understand  the  worth 
of  such  a  jewel  in  her  crown.  Sydney  was  kept  to  shine  at  Court,  and  only 
reluctantly  allowed  to  go  on  any  active  employment.  In  1576-7,  he  was  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  Yieuna.  On  his  return  he  was  bold  enough  to  remon- 
strate with  tlie  Queen  against  her  marrying  Henry  IV  of  France.  Soon  after, 
a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford  caused  his  retirement  from  the  Court,  and 
he  devoted  his  leisure,  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  to  the  comijositiou  of  bis  Arcadia^  that  stately  pastoral  romance 
for  which  his  name  is  famous.  It  was  A^Tittcn  (never  completed)  chiefly  for 
the  amusement  of  his  sister,  her  of  wliom  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  epitaph — 

I'lidrnitath  this  s:i1ilc  hearse 

Ltos  Ihc  sulijcct  of  all  verse, 
•     Sidni'v's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother: 

Dcutli !  ere  thou  hast  slain  nuother 

liCora'd  nnil  fair  and  good  as  she, 

IHiue  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

His  next  great  prose  work  was  his  Ikfence  of  Poeaie,  written  in  "1581,  and 
published  in  1595.  The  Arcadia  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  We 
borrow  the  rest  of  his  biogniphy  from  Mr  Crossley,  taking  his  own  words. 
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'About  this  period  (1584)/  haying  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  hand  of 
the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, — and  whose 
wit  and  beauty  he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Philoclea  in  his  Arcadia,  and 
of  Stella  in  his  poems,  and  who  afterwards  caused  great  scandal  by  her  unfor- 
tunate connection  with  Mountjoy,  Earl  of  Devonshire, — he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  great  statesman,  Sir  Francis  Walsinghain,  who  was  for  many  years 
principal  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  was 
knighted,  and,  in  1585,  contemplated  an  expedition  with  Sir  Erancis  Drake 
against  the  Spanisli  settlements  in  America,  but  w  as  prevented  by  Elizabeth 
declaring  that  she  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  the  'jewel  of  her  times/  It  is 
said  that  he  was  offered  the  crown  of  Poland,  but  the  Queen  contrived  to 
throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  as  effectually  prevented  him  from  accepting  it. 

'  He  seems  however  to  have  ultimately  overcome  the  Queen's  disinclination 
to  employ  him  on  foreign  service,  as  we  find  him  appointed,  in  1586,  Governor 
of  Flushing.  At  this  time  the  war  between  Spain  and  Holland  was  at  its 
height ;  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  was 
dispatched  by  Elizabeth  to  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands.  Of  the  mistakes  committed  by  this  incompetent  commander  the 
history  of  that  age  is  full.  His  nephew.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  had  joined  him 
as  General  of  the  Horse,  frequently  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  his  conduct, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  errors  which  his  uncle  was  continually 
committing.  Sir  Sidney's  military  exploits  during  this  campaign  were  numer- 
ous, and,  after  considerable  successes  against  the  enemy,  the  troops  imder  his 
command  accidentally  met  and  encountered  a  force  of  about  three  thousand 
men,  who  were  marching  to  relieve  Zutphen,  a  town  of  Guelderland.  An  en- 
gagement took  place  under  its  walls.  After  having  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him,  Sidney  received  a  musket-bullet  on  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee.  As 
he  was  carried  from  the  field,  a  well-known  incident  occurred,  which  Lord 
Brooke,  bis  biographer  and  companion,  thus  describes  : — ''  Ajs  he  passed  along 
by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  his  uncle  the  General  was,  he  soon  became  faint 
and  thirsty  from  excess  of  bleeding,  and  called  for  some  drink,  which  was  pre- 
sently brought  him ;  but,  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a 
poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastliJy 
ca.sting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle,  which  Sidney  perceiving,  took  it  from  his 
head  before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words : 
"  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."  The  wound  unfortunately  proved 
mortal,  and  after  many  days  of  severe  suffering  he  died  at  Amlieim,  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  faithful  secretary,  William  Temple,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1586,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

'  Qn  the  fatal  intelligence  reaching  England,  a  general  mourning  was  ordered, 
and  affectionately  observed  by  all  ranks  and  cla.sses  of  the  people.  His  body 
was  brought  home  and  interred  in  old  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  month  of 
February  following,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  all  the  foreigners  in  Eng- 

•  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Jrradia :  by  James  Crossley.     Chapman  and  Hall's 
^adiag  for  Travelers,  price  one  blulli.ig. 
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land,  the  diplomatic  corps,  most  of  the  nobility,  and  an  immense  oonconise  of 
the  people.'    ... 

We  turn  again  to  the  MAenaum.  Mr  Crossley  gives  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
romantic  nature  of  the  story.  'On  his  death-bed,  the  old  Earl  of  Essex  had 
prayed  that,  if  Gfod  should  so  dioyc  their  hearts,  his  young  and  lovely  daughter, 
the  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  should  be  married  to  his  young  friend  Philip 
Sydney.  After  the  earPs  death,  the  friends  of  both  families  urged  the  match : 
but  it  never  took  place.  Sydney  grew  to  manhood;  Penelope  became  the 
finest  woman  of  her  time.  Why  they  did  not  marry  is  to  this  day  a  mystery. 
We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  she  was  piqued  at  Sydney,  as  at  first  a  very 
careless  lover.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  passion  which  became  in  after-life 
the  source  of  his  poetic  sorrows  was  not  aroused  until  he  saw  her  pass  away 
into  another  home.    He  himself  has  told  us  that  it 


Not  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  drihbing  shot, 

Love  gave  the  wound,  which  while  I  breathe  will  bleed : 

I  saw  and  liked,  T  liked  but  lov^  not ; 

I  loved,  but  did  not  straight  what  love  decreed. 

'  In  a  series  of  most  graceful  sketches  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  awakening 
of  his  senses  and  his  heart  to  the  wondrous  beauty  of  his  lost  love,  until  he 

can  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  genuine  passion — 

The  race 
Of  all  my  thoughts  hath  neither  stop  nor  start. 
But  only  Stella's  eyes  and  Stella's  heart. 

'When  Penelope  was  about  nineteen,  she  was  married  to  Robert  Rich,  Lord 
Rich ;  and  her  old  suitor,  who  by  his  own  account 

— could  not  by  rising  mom  foresee 
How  fair  a  day  was  near, 

was  first  roused  from  his  state  of  poetic  reverie  and  indifference  to  find  that  he 
was  deeply  in  love  with  the  woman  whose  charms  ho  had  so  strangely  slighted. 
He  then  exclaims : 

O  punish'd  eyes ! 
That  I  had  been  more  foohah  or  more  wise ! 

*  Sydney  marries  ;  but  the  beauty  that  in  his  wantonness  he  had  cast  away 
haunts  liim  still.    He  rings  the  changes  on  her  hair,  her  face,  her  eyes  : — 

0  eyes !  that  do  the  spheres  of  beauty  move. 
Which,  whQe  they  make  love  conquer,  conquer  love. 

He  follows  her  with  his  passion ;  she  waves  him  o£F  in  graceful,  tender  kind- 
ness. He  writes  to  her— of  her.  She  reads  his  verse,  but  will  not  listen  to 
the  pleadings  of  his  heart.  He  perseveres.  Never  was  growing  love  more 
artfully  described : — 

1  can  not  brag  of  word,  much  less  of  deed. 
Desire  still  on  the  stilts  of  fear  doth  po  ; 
And  yet,  amid  all  fears,  a  hope  there  is 

St  jlen  to  my  hcnrl  since,  last  fair  night— my  day, 
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Stdla's  eyes  sent  to  me  the  beams  of  bliss. 
Looking  on  me  while  I  look'd  other  way. 
But  when  mine  eyes  back  to  their  heayen  did  move 
They  fled  with  blush, — ^which  gnilty  aeem'd  of  love ! 

From  thifl  point  the  way  wiis  swift  and  easy  to  a  common  declaration  and  con- 
fession.   Sydney  is  now  in  raptures : 

For  SteDa  hath,  with  words  where  faith  doth  shine, 
Of  her  high  heart  given  me  the  monarchy. 
I — I— even  I,  may  say  that  she  is  mine. 
And  though  she  give  bnt  this  conditionally. 
This  realm  of  bliss  while  virtuous  course  I  take — 
No  kings  be  crown'd  but  they  some  covenants  make. 

'  We  do  not  dwell  on  this  episode  in  Sydney's  life  merely  on  aooonnt  of  its 
romantic  interest.  Doubtless  Stella  is  part  of  Sydney's  fame.  As  Spenser 
writes  of  these  two  loyers— 

To  her  he  vow'd  the  service  of  his  days ; 
On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wit ; 
For  her  he  made  hymns  of  immortal  praise ; 
Of  only  her  he  sang — ^he  thought — ^he  writ. 

But  the  stoij  of  their  passion  soon  became  by  its  wide  acceptance — its  uniTer- 
sal  populari^— a  portion  of  the  time.  What  Sydney— virtuous,  gracefal,  and 
accomplished — ^wrote,  and  Spenser  praised,  was  taken  into  a  thousand  hearts 
as  the  poetic  gospel  of  the  age.  The  young  men  fed  on  this  delicious  poisom^' 
this  ever-beautifal  and  touching  tale  of  erring  minds. 

*  The  final  interview  of  these  ill-starred  lovers  is  most  pathetic.    Sydney 
speaks  of  himself  under  the  name  of  AstropheL 

In  a  grove,  most  rich  of  shade. 

Where  birds  wanton  music  made, 

May,  then  young,  his  pied  weeds  showing. 

New  perfumed  with  flowers  firesh  growing, 

Astrophel,  with  Stella  sweety 

Bid  for  mutual  comfort  meet : 

Both  within  themselves  opprest. 

But  each  in  the  other  blest ; 

Him  great  harms  had  taught  much  care. 

Her  fair  neck  a  foul  yoke  bare ; 

But  her  sight  his  cares  did  banish. 

In  his  sight  her  yoke  did  vanish. 

'  Astrophel  pleads  the  time,  the  place,  the  season,  and  their  divided  vows,— 

But  her  hand,  his  hands  repelling, 
Gave  repulse — all  grace  excelling  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  Then  she  spake  1  her  speech  was  such 
As  not  ear,  but  heart  did  touch. 
"  Astrophel  1  (she  said)  my  love 
Cease  in  these  effects  to  prove ! 
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Now  be  aiiU  I — yet  still  believe  uie. 

Thy  fiprief  more  thau  death  woiilJ  grieve  me. 

Trust  me,  while  I  thiu  deuy, 

Jq  myself  the  »mart  I  try  : 

Tyr&ut  Honour  doth  thus  use  thee  1 

Stella*8  self  might  not  refuse  thee ! 

Therefore,  dear  I  this  uo  more  move ; 

Lest,  though  I  leave  not  thy  love 

(Wliich  too  deep  in  me  is  framed), 

I  should  blush  when  thou  art  named  f" 

Therewithal  away  she  went, 

Leaving  him  so  passion-rent 

With  what  she  had  done  and  spoken, 

That  therewith  my  song  is  broken. 

'The  story  of  their  love  ends  here.  Sydney  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he 
died  "  in  a  dream  of  glory."  Lady  Rich  remained  to  sink  into  the  mistress, 
and  some  years  later— on  her  divorce — to  become  the  wife,  of  a  less  renowned 
and  less  poetic  lover.  Lady  Sydney,  the  poet's  **  most  dear  and  loving  wife," 
as  he  styles  her  in  his  will,  forgetting  and  forgiving  private  wrongs,  followed 
him  into  Holland,  nursed  him  in  his  death-agonies,  and  received  his  last  embrace. 

'  After  the  poet's  death,  when  Stella  had  become  Sir  Charles  Blount's  mis- 
tress and  Lady  Sydney  had  married  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  so  become  the 
sister-in-law  of  Lady  Rich,  Edmund  Spenser  took  up  the  btrain.  In  Colin 
Clout  he  speaks  of  Sydney  by  name  as  Astrophel  and  of  Lady  Rich  as  Stella. 
Li  another  poem  of  the  same  volume  he  tells  us,  in  beautiful  and  glowing  lines, 
the  story  of  their  love.  Again,  in  the  Elegy,  Spenser  writes  of  their  then  cele- 
brated loves  in  terms  of  highest  sanction. 

'  Nor  was  the  sanction  given  to  this  ffuilty  passion  by  those  who  knew  the 
parties  confined  to  men.  One  of  these  Astrophel-poems  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  noble  lady  who  was  herself  '*  the  subject  of  all  verse." 
Some  of  its  lines  are  very  fanciful  and  beautiful.  For  instance,  as  where  she 
apostrophizes  the  spirit  of  her  departed  brother : — 

Ah,  me !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ah,  no  I     It  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die. 
But  lives  for  aye  in  blissfid  Paradise  : 
Where,  like  a  new-born  babe,  it  soft  doth  lie 
In  bed  of  lilies,  wrapt  in  tender  w  ise ; 
And  compass'd  all  abont  with  roses  sweet, 
And  dainty  violets,  from  head  to  feet. 

'  It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  Spenser's  poetry, 
that  Lady  Pembroke,  he,  and  Bryskett,  concocted  together  this  poetic  tribute 
to  Sydney's  memory.  Stella  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lines  attributed  to  Lady 
Pembroke ;  but  her  spirit  seems  to  haunt  the  writer  not  unpleasantly, — and 
Sydney  is  only  spoken  of  under  the  accepted  name  of  her  lover  Astrophel. 

'  Here,  then,  we  have  a  singular  and  interesting  group.  The  men  are  among 
the  chiefest  and  most  honourable  of  the  time.    Sydney  and  Spenser  were  both 
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• 

MteeiAed,  not  only  as  apnght  and  moral,  but  also  as  religions  men.  Lady 
Pemliroke  was  one  of  those  shining  lights  which  are  the  glory  of  her  own  sex 
and  the  reproof  of  ours.  Biyskett  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  feeling.  Yet,  after 
Sydney  had  moti  grievouify  wronged  the  woman  whom  he  had  chosen  to  wed^- 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  of  irreproachable  conduct, — ^these  honourable 
persons^  while  his  widow  was  still  alive,  volunteered  to  gather  up  all  the 
poetical  records  of  this  wrong,  and  give  them  a  wider  circulation  and  a  more 
lasting  celebrity !  Nor  was  even  this  the  worst.  The  very  poems,  descrip- 
tive of  mnkallowed  lane — in  which  the /air  and  graceful  siunert  were  celebrated 
under  their  proper  names,  or  with  so  near  an  approach  to  such  as  lefb  no  doubt 
on  any  reader's  mind, — ^written  by  an  exemplary  sister,  and  by  friends  to 
whom  his  honour  was  as  dear  as  their  own, — ^these  poems  were  actually  dedi- 
cated as  a  compliment  to  the  outraged  and  insulted  widoto  ! — ^the  dedication  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  widow :  and  it  was  so  accepted.'    .    .    . 

The  purist  may  be  staggered.  The  puritan  (Milton)  had  found  no  difficulty 
here.  'Delicious  poison,'  'erring  minds,'  'guilty  passion,'  'most  grievous 
wrong,'  'unhallowed  love,'  ' fair  and  graceful  sinners,'  ' outraged  and  insulted 
widow':  let  the  pure,  to  whom  all  pure  things  are  pure,  strike  the  pen  through 
these  few  conventional  words,  and  the  long  sad  stoiy  which  is  raked  up  to  be 
thrown  like  dirt  upon  the  tomb  of  our  most  noble  Sydney  becomes  an  epitaph 
of  honour,  making  him  dearer  to  our  memory  than  ever  he  could  have  been  for 
all  his  grace  and  genius,  for  all  that  simple  heroism  of  Zutphen-field.  He  too 
drank  of  the  agony  of  an  impossible  hope.  He  too,  in  his  daring  love  and  yet 
more  greatly  daring  honesty  toward  the  purity  of  his  own  soul,  has  laid  a  life 
upon  the  altar  of  duty,  of  sacrifice  and  self-renunciation.  A  mere  sentimental 
fool  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  only  as  the  beasts,  a  '  fair  and  graceful  sin- 
ner' in  the  judgement  of  the  bigoted  and  the  foul-minded, — ^to  those  who  can 
comprehend  both  love  and  honour,  he  will  henceforth  be  an  ideal :  not  only  as 
a  hero,  but  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  one  more  recognizer  of  Duty,  worthy  of  the 
homage  and  the  imitation  of  the  godUest  republican:  worthy  of  Spenser's 

utmost  praise :— 

Above  all  others  this  is  he 

'Which  erst  appro?^  in  his  song, 
That  love  and  honoor  might  agree. 

And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 
Sweet  saints  I  it  is  no  sin  or  blame 
To  love  a  man  of  virtuous  name. 


And  what  of  her  whom  Sydney  loved  ?    Speak  gently,  pitifully  of  her  des- 
peration.   In  Hood's  true  words,  and  for  Sydney's  sake, 

Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  moamfully, 

Gently,  and  humanly, — 
Not  of  the  stains  on  her  1 

Or  believe  that  possibly  those  who  could  not  understand  him  were  still  less 
likely  to  see  the  troth  of  her. 
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THE  THREE  CAPITALS: 

BT  CHABLB8  BtBSTBOLLES. 


I 

AccoBDiKG  to  the  Times,  which  has  made  itself  of  kte  the  grand  trumpeter  of 
this  edebnty,  M.  Louis  Bonaparte,  without  aggressive  war,  without  any  con- 
quest whatsoever,  has  already  pushed  far  before  his  uncle  in  the  height  of  his 
victories.  'Look  at  this  emperor!'  cries  the  journal  of  all  fortunes;  'he 
maintains  garrisons  in  the  three  capitals  of  history, — in  Athens,  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  Home.' 

It  is  wonderful,  certainly ;  and  truly  there  is  cause  for  rejoicing,  when  we 
see  this  man  of  the  2d  of  December,  the  man  of  loyalty,  the  man  of  conscience 
^you  know,  thus  encamping  in  the  three  capitals  of  the  old  world.  How- 
ever, let  not  England  be  dazzled :  for  these  garrisons  so  liberally  cast  into  the 
midst  of  exposed  kingdoms  may  oecupjf  for  a  long  time,  and  armies  may 
become  colonies. 

live  years  ago,  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  sent  thirty  thousand  men  into  Italy,  to 
reestablish  the  Pope  and  restore  him  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  catholicity. 
England  and  the  continental  Jews  applauded.  Was  it  in  honour  of  the  Pope  ? 
Certainly  not ;  but  they  knew  there  was  a  republic  to  kill,  a  revolution  to  ex- 
tinguish, and  irom  Rothschild  to  Montalembert  they  covered  with  applause 
the  thirty  thousand  men  of  the  Saviour. 

To-day  the  two  ruins  are  made,  imperially  made.  The  Boman  Republic  has 
fallen,  crushed  under  numbers ;  it  is  only  now  a  hope  of  the  catacombs.  The 
Revolution,  more  difficult  to  kill,  is  in  dungeons,  in  exile,  crucified,  gibbeted, 
hung  upon  the  gaUows.  Decrepit  old  cardinals  suck  its  last  blood ;  the  soldiers 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  are  still  there,  their  arms  in  4  heir  hands ;  and  the  gairison 
occupies  and  guards  the  old  capital,  the  Queen  of  the  West.  May  it  not  be  thus, 
a  little  later,  in  Athens  and  in  Byzantium  P  It  will  be  necessary,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  occupy  for  a  Icmg  time-— a  very  long  time-Higainst  Russia ! 

It  is  true  the  English  journal  attenuates  its  Napoleonic  dithyramb  by 
reminding  us  that  Great  Britain  has  also  her  share,  her  private  force,  her  regi- 
ments encamped  with  those  of  Bonaparte  in  these  places  of  the  East ;  as  if  a 
few  miserable  battalions  were  an  available  force,  and  in  case  of  treachery  or 
struggle  could  hold  good  against  a  real  army  formed  under  the  discipline  of 
Africa. 

n 

The  English  Grovemment,  which  is  not  the  Times,  has,  since  the  alliance  was 
entered  into,  constantly  maintained  this  policy :  1st,  of  engaging  to  its  own 
pcofit  the  foroes  of  France,  against  Rassian  ambition  watching  narrowly  after 
the  spoils  of  the  great  sick  man  of  the  East ;  2d,  of  canying  onr  fleets  under 
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tke  surveillance  of  her  own,  and  of  scattering  onr  divisions  over  various  points, 
so  tluit,  in  case  of  imperial  caprice,  a  sudden  concentration  and  rapid  blow 
against  England  might  not  be  possible.  It  says  :  '  Rome  is  occupied,  Algeria 
ia  occupied;  on  the  other  hand,  Paris,  and  Lyons,  Strasburg,  Toulouse,  and 
Montpellier,  must  be  guarded ;  if  they  wiU  but  send  sixty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand more  men  to  the  East,  we  shall  be  covered  all  along  our  coasts,  and  we 
shall  have  multilated  allies  yonder  who  will  keep  the  line  of  the  Balkan  for 
us.    Good  policy  for  Dover  and  the  Indies !' 

This  calculation  would  be  just  if  they  had  to  deal  with  a  country  incohe- 
rent, morseled,  divided, — ^with  a  Government  without  unity  of  direction  or  of 
forces ;  but  the  centralization  which  crushes  us  is  an  instrument,  a  means  of 
action  so  energetic  and  so  sovereign,  that  in  ten  days  this  lever,  held  by  des- 
potism, might  raise  up  the  whole  mass,  and  we  all  know  the  weight  of  that 
mass  of  interests  and  of  vital  energies  called  France. 

In  the  second  place,  this  man  whom  they  salute,  to  whom  they  offer  up  in- 
cense from  every  platform  in  England,  and  whom  they  glorify  on  all  the  key- 
notes of  the  press,  this  clever  diplomatist  who  has  his  garrisons  in  the  three 
ancient  capitals  of  history  and  the  old  world — ^what  has  he  done  since  he  sent 
his  regiments  to  Athens,  to  Constantinople,  and  to  Some  ?  He  has  decreed 
that  a  camp  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  shall  be  formed  on  the  line  of  St  Omer 
and  Boulogne,  a  line  fronting  the  English  coast ;  and  that  forty  thousand  men 
shall  be  massed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps — ^a  powerful  reserve  which  may  make 
if  necessary  the  second  army  of  Italy. 

Behold  it  then,  this  loyal  empire,  this  wise  and  moderate  Government,  which 
spoke  so  well  at  Bordeaux  of  the  interests  of  civilization  and  of  permanent 
peace.  Already  it  has  garrisons  throughout  all  Europe,  camps  at  every  point 
in  France,  recruits  on  aU  the  highways,  and  to-morrow — ^to-day — ^in  the  night 
—•it  can  double  its  armaments  if  it  wishes  to  strike  a  sudden  blow. 

What  is  wanling  for  this  P  Decrees  and  gendarmes.    Have  confidence  then, 

O  England! 

Ill 

We  do  not  fear  the  lord  of  the  three  great  capitals.  We  gladly  see  this  ex- 
tension without  gain ;  and,  if  it  pleased  him  to  give  himself  what  remains  of 
ancient  Thebes  with  the  Himdred  Gates,  we  should  not  be  jealous  of  him. 
Let  him  keep  Athens — that  rusted  jewel  of  the  ancient  world ;  let  him  encamp 
at  Constantinople— tiiat  caravanserai  of  the  dead ;  let  him  box  his  sentinels  in 
the  great  marbles  of  the  Capitol,  in  that  Eome  of  which  however  he  has  only 
the  walls  and  the  monks :  her  power,  her  future,  her  life  is  not  there !  They 
are  splendid  monuments,  illustrious  tombs,  sacred  relics,  magnificent  ruins, 
which  the  divine  sun  of  history  floods  with  light ;  but,  save  Italy,  where  a 
whole  people  conspires  for  holy  liberty,  there  is  Nothing  in  all  those  countries 
of  the  East,  where  barbarians  have  encamped  for  so  many  ages. 

The  real  power  is  elsewhere.  It  is  at  Lyons,  at  Paris,  at  Milan,  at  Vienna, 
at  Pesth,  in  aU  those  cities  which  the  spirit  of  the  Bjevolution  has  visited,  and 
which,  in  soul,  in  suffering,  by  hope,  and  by  sacrifice,  are  the  true  sacred 
citie»— the  grand  capitals  of  the  future  1 
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Ah !  if  Bonaparte  had  bat  Warsaw,  if  the  cities  of  Hongary  rose  at  his 
name,  if  Lomlmdj  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  and  offered  him  her  palms, 
if  Lyons,  Paris,  and  proletarian  France  entered  into  his  policy,  into  his 
endeavours,  into  his  destiny,  his  power  would  then  be  great,  and  old  Eng- 
land, instead  of  changing  herself,  would  be  compromised.  But  against  the 
traitor,  the  miscreant  of  the  2d  of  December,  the  devolution  stands  sentinel 
everywhere, — in  France  as  in  Poland,  as  in  Hungary,  as  in  Italy.  The  mys- 
terious link  of  a  common  suffering  and  a  common  faith  binds  together  souls 
and  peoples  who  will  make  no  contract  with  crime ;  and  while  this  holy  com- 
munion shall  be  among  us,  Bonaparte  will  build  up  nothing,  wiU  keep  nothing. 

He  may  give  himself  up  to  oriental  fantasies ;  he  may  scrawl  his  name  on  all 
the  illustrious  marbles  of  Byzantium  and  Greece ;  he  may  plant  cannon  and 
leave  garrisons  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  or  in  Saint  Sophia :  aU  this  is 
nothing — all  this  is  only  puerile  vanity.  For  while  the  Bevolution  is  not 
dead,  while  it  has  not  rendered  up  its  breath  and  its  faith,  the  Man  of  the 
Three  Capitals  shall  hold  under  his  hand  but  Three  Tombs ! 

(From  L'Sommij  Jonmal  of  the  Universal  Democracy,  pahlished  eyery  week  in  Jersey.) 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

(From  June  22/ii  to  July  22nd.J 


THE    WAR. 

The  past  month  has  been  very  barren  of  news.    The  siege  of  Silistria  has 
been  raised;  the  Russians  are  retreating,  the  Austrians  are  advancing,  the 
Anglo-French  army  is  going,  somewhere.    The  Turks  have  well  maintained 
the  promise  of  their  beginning,  behaving  in  eveiy  respeot  most  gallantly.    But 
this  state  of  exceptional  heroism  can  not  last,  nor  be  at  any  time  renewed. 
Russia  has  only  to  adopt  the  old  policy  of  delay, — drawing  back  before  an- 
other leap, — and  in  time  the  most  heroic  resistance  will  be  worn  out.    For  the 
'  allies'  of  Turkey  maintain  also  the  promise  of  their  beginning.    They  oould 
hardly  do  less  if  Lord  Aberdeen  was  commander-in-chief.    They  are  still  only 
'  going.'    Some  bootless  victories  of  the  Turks, — some  few  thousand  soldiers 
lost  to  the  Tzar, — a  retrograde  movement  of  the  Russians,  it  may  be  neces- 
sitated by  loss,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  the  Turks  and  their  allies  into  a  false 
position, — a  concentration  of  Austrian  troops  upon  points  where  they  can  be 
most  serviceable  to  either  side, — this  is  all  the  progress  of  the  war ;  and  the 
summer  months  are  passing.    Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  allies  know  perfectly 
what  they  are  about.    We  may  add  perhaps  the  important  naval  operations  : 
that  Napier  has  withdrawn  from  before  Cronstadt  on  account  of  cholera,  and 
that  the  Bhick  Sea  fleets,  fifty  sail  strong,  have  *  been  seen  proceeding  in  the 
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direction  of  Sebastopol/  Damage  done  to  a  few  private  individuals  on  the 
Russian  seaboard,  a  few  Russian  merchantmen  captured,  and  some  loss  of 
English^  life, — such  results  can  hardly  reconcile  ns  to  the  policy  of  our  ruleis, 
though  the  House  of  Commons  may  approve  it,  and  the  Great  British  nation 
permit  the  approval  to  stand  good.  Kossuth  may  spare  his  breath.  There  is 
indeed  little  use,  as  he  so  sadly  seems  to  feel,  in  uttering  the  wisdom  of  a 
sound  poUcy  or  the  warnings  of  honesty  and  heroism  in  the  dull  ears  of  a 
people  which  will  only  be  wakened  from  its  beastly  apathy  by  some  terrible 
disaster, — the  defeat  of  our  troops,  the  open  perfidy  of  Austria,  or  (why  not  ?) 
some  new  treason  of  'our  good  friend  and  brother,'  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

He  has  been  reviewing  0,000  of  his  troops  preparatory  to  their  embarkation 
at  Cahus  in  English  ships  for  some  expedition  against  Northern  Russia.  Does 
Napoleon  mean  also  to  occupy  St  Petersburg  P  Even  that  will  not  decide  the 
war.  But  listen  to  his  'noble  words,'  uttered  'in  the  midst  of  profound 
silence'  '  in  a  voice  heard  at  the  extremity  of  the  most  distant  ranks.' 

'  Soldiers  1 — Russia  having  forced  us  to  war,  France  has  armed  500,000  of  her 
children.  England  has  called  out  a  considerable  number  of  troops.  To-day  our  fleets 
and  armies,  united  in  the  same  cause,  give  the  law  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas.  I 
have  chosen  you  to  be  the  first  to  carry  our  eagles  to  those  regions  of  the  North.  Eng- 
lish vessels  are  about  to  convey  you  there, — a  fact  unique  in  history,  a  proof  of  the  inti- 
mate alliance  of  the  two  great  peoples  and  of  the  firm  resolution  of  the  two  Governments 
not  to  abstsiji  from  any  sacrifice  to  defend  the  right  of  the  weaker,  the  liberty  of  Europe, 
and  the  national  honour.  Go,  my  children !  attentive  Europe,  openly  or  in  secret,  oficrs 
up  prayers  for  your  triumph  ;  our  country,  proud  of  a  struggle  in  which  it  only  threatens 
the  aggressor,  accompanies  yon  with  its  ardent  vows ;  and  I,  whom  imperious  duties 
retain  still  distant  from  the  scene  of  events,  I  shall  have  my  eyes  upon  yon  ;  and  soon, 
in  rebcholding  you,  I  shall  be  able  to  say  :  They  were  worthy  sons  of  the  conquerors  of 
Ansterlitz,  of  Eylan,  of  Fricdland,  and  of  Moskowa.     Go  ;  may  God  protect  you  I* 

How  little  would  alter  the  whole  tenour,  if  interest  should  change,  and  our 
good  English  friends  '  have  disappointed  our  honest  expectations,'  and  then 
'Ware  hawk !  for  aU  his  pretended  eagleship. 

But  let  MS  put  oif  this  grumbling  fit.  There  of  course  will  be  work  in 
earnest,  even  without  the  initiative  of  .Italy  and  Poland.  British  Valour,  in 
the  person  of  Napier,  'paces  the  deck  like  a  caged  lion,  with  hLs  trousers 
tncked  up  to  his  knees,  and  taking  snuff  immoderately,  which  I  am  told  by 
old  sailors  is  a  sign  of  something  being  in  the  wind.'  And  farther,  say  the 
newspapers,  '  the  Albert  shako  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  felt  helmet  set  off  with 
German  silver.*  Peaceful  Aberdeen,  our  Christian  viceroy,  is  really  provoking 
himself  to  action.    Let  us  wait  his^time.    We  can  be  very  patient  when  we  try. 

SPAIN. 

Insnrrection  at  last  wakens  the  land  of  the  Cid.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
General  O'Donnell,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile,  and  had  lain  concealed 
and  plotting  in  Madrid,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  2,000  cavabj  following 
him  from  the  city,  in  which,  it  would  seem,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  ven- 
ture an  attack.  His  intentions  appear  to  be  only  to  force  a  change  of  policy 
and  of  ministers  upon  the  Queen,    if  unable  to  carry  hia  oimi  purposes  solely 
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bj  the  aid  of  the  military,  the  republicans  might  dictate  their  terms.  In  Alcira, 

a  town  of  Valencia,  the  Republic  has  been  proclaimed.    And  the  garrison  and 

city  of  Barcelona  haye  declared  on  the  same  side.    Vittoria,  Burgo%  Valla- 

doUd,  Granada,  and  Madrid  hare  followed.    Yet  everywhere,  according  to  the 

Govemment  prints,  and  we  get  no  other  information,  the  rebels  are  in  flight 

or  annihilated,  although  the  retolt  continues,  and  continuing,  will  succeed 

That  the  Goyemment  fears,  is  shown  even  by  their  dreolar  addressed  to  the 

proyincial  goyemors,  enjoining  them  not  to  belieye  in  any  pr<munciawieiUo9y  or 

defeats  of  the  royal  forces,  in  short  to  credit  nothing  but  what  mi^t  be 

learned  from  the  Goyemment,  'whose  interest  it  is  always  to  tell  the  truth, 

and  whose  sense  of  decorum  would  on  no  account  consent  to  its  perversion.' 

Waiting  therefore  for  reliable  information,  let  us  hope  things  are  going  well, 

and  that  poor  Spain  has  at  last  some  chance  of  getting  rid  of  her  Bourbons. 

It  is  only  Espart«ro  who  can  bolster  them  up  now,  with  some  humbuging 

constitution  worthy  of  a  '  Duke  of  Victory.'   God,  or  some  providential  bullet, 

save  Spain  from  that ! 

AMEBICA. 

The  villainous  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  will  yet  dissolve  the  American  Union. 
Better  so,  since  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  sanctions  and  permits 
iniquities  which  no  despotism  can  exceed, — ^better  that  the  whole  should  be 
oyerthrown,  and  the  Northern  States  at  least  be  free  from  the  guilt  now  lying 
at  their  door.  Eor  it  is  the  North  and  not  the  South  that  must  be  blamed  for 
American  slavery.  The  North  is  stronger,  the  North  is  the  majority,  the 
North  defines  the  constitution,  the  North  passes  and  maintains  the  laws.  The 
South  is  the  slave-owner,  but  the  North  is  the  slave-driver.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  was  a  law  passed  to  provide  bloodhounds  at  the  expence  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  hunt  down  the  fugitives  from  slavery.    The  names  of  the 

bloodhounds  are  Massachusetts,  New  York Bead  the  names  of  the  '  Free 

States'  of  America — ^they  are  the  bloodhounds.  'On  the  2d  of  June  the 
fugitive  slave,  Anthony  Bums,  was  surrendered  at  Boston  to  his  master  by 
the  United  States'  Commissioner.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  on  board  a 
revenue  cutter,  which,  without  delay,  set  sail  for  New  York.  The  militia  lined 
the  street  from  the  Court  House  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  where  50  armed 
policemen  were  stationed ;  and  the  fugitive  was  escorted  by  145  regular  troops, 
including  a  detachment  of  artillery  with  a  nine-pounder  loaded  with  grapeshot. 
Business  was  generally  suspended,  and  many  of  the  buildings  were  draped 
with  black.  An  immense  throng  assembled  in  the  streets,  which  greeted  the 
military  with  groans  and  hisses,  but,  with  the  exception  of  several  trifling  col- 
lisions, incidental  to  aU  large  gatherings,  there  was  no  violent  exhibition  of 
the  deep  and  intense  feeling  that  evidently  prevailed.'  The  Puritan  Fathers  of 
the  old  Bay  State  had  not  been  content  with  'groans  and  hisses,  and  trifling 
collisions.'  But  the  age  is  dastardly,  and  too  '  practical'  even  to  see  the  ccm- 
summate  folly  of  its  dastardliness.  Better  for  all  America,  better  for  Humanity, 
better  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  all  Boston  had  been  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  tbaa 
that  'a  few  trifling  collisions'  should  have  been  all  the  protest  against  this 
national  infamy.   O  for  some  manly  deed  again,  to  waken  the  dead  world^-«)iiie 
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deed  worthy  of  the  resolutions  which  were  passed  in  vain,  worthy  of  the  daring 
words  which  Theodore  Parker  so  grandly  spoke  in  the  ears  of  these  same  Vir- 
ginian Tassals  who  are  impudent  enough  to  call  themselves  citizens  of  Boston 
and  sons  of  the  Massachusetts  heroes. 

Here  are  some  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to  (and  not  carried  out)  at  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  duty  of  the  Boston  citizens  on  the  occasion  of  a  Virginian 
alave-owner  seeking  to  kidnap  a  negro  in  the  State  of  Massachosetts : — 

'  1.  Resoked,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  having  dechured  in  the  first  article  of 
their  constitution  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essen- 
tial, and  inalienable  rights/ — are  solemnly  bound  to  stand  by  their  declarations,  como 
what  may,  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  man  as  a  slave  on  the  soil  of  the 
old  Bay  State.    .     .    . 

'  4.  Resolved,  that  (in  the  language  of  Algernon  Sidney)  "  that  which  ia  not  just  is 
jiot  law,  and  that  which  is  not  law  ought  not  to  be  obeyed."    .    .     . 

'  9.  Resolved,  that  no  nun's  freedom  is  safe,  unless  all  men  are  frve.    .     .    . 

'  10.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  every  man  should  be  free ;  we  will  is 
God  wills ;  God's  will  be  done!' 

And  here  is  the  conclusion  of  Theodore  Parker's  'Lesson  for  the  Day'  on 
j^cension  Sunday,  on  a  man  having  been  slain  in  supporting  the  constitutional 
order  of  Judge  Loring  to  hold  in  bonds  the  negro  fugitive,  Anthony  Bums  :•— 

'  TVhy  ia  Boston  in  this  confusion  to-day  P  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  Commisiioner 
iiaa  just  now  been  sowing  the  wind,  that  we  may  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  old  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  Commissioner  stands  back ;  he  haa  gone  to  look  after  his  '  pcgrsonal  popularity.' 
But  when  Commissioner  Cuxtis  does  not  dare  appear  in  this  matter,  another  man  oomea 
forwaid,  and  for  the  first  time  seeks  to  kidnap  his  man  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Judge 
LcHing  is  a  man  whom  I  respected  and  honoured.  His  private  life  is  wholly  blameless, 
so  frur  as  I  know.  He  has  been,  I  think,  uniformly  beloved.  His  character  has  entitled 
him  to  the  esteem  of  his  fcUow-citizcna.  I  have  known  him  somewhat.  I  never  heard 
a  mean  word  from  him — ^many  good  words.  He  was  once  the  law  partner  of  Horace 
Mann,  and  learned  humanity  of  a  great  teacher.  He  is  a  respectable  man — in  the  Bos- 
ton sense  of  that  word,  and  in  a  much  higher  sense :  at  least,  I  thought  so.  He  is  a 
kind-hearted,  charitable  man ;  a  good  nei^bour ;  a  fast  friend — when  politics  do  not  in- 
terfere ;  charitable  with  his  purse ;  an  excellent  husband ;  a  kind  &tfacr ;  a  good  relative. 
And  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  that  venerable  man  who  sits  before  me,  bom  before 
yonr  Revolution  (Samuel  May) — ^I  should  as  soon  have  expected  kirn  to  go  and  kidnap 
Robert  Morris,  or  any  of  the  other  coloured  men  I  see  around  me,  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected Judge  Loring  to  do  this  thing.  But  he  has  sown  the  wind,  and  we  are  reaping 
the  whirlwind.  I  need  not  say  what  I  now  think  of  him.  He  is  to  act  to-morrow,  and 
may  yet  act  like  a  man.  hei  us  wait  and  see.  Perhaps  there  is  manhood  in  him  yet. 
Bot»  my  friends,  ail  this  confruion  is  i«#  work.  He  knew  he  was  stealing  a  man  bom 
with  the  same  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineas,  as  himself.  He  knew 
the  slaveholders  had  no  more  right  to  Anthony  Bums  than  to  his  own  daughter.  He 
Icnew  the  coasequences  of  stealing  a  man  in  Boston.  He  knew  that  there  are  men  in 
Boston  who  have  not  yet  conquered  their  prgndices— -men  who  respect  the  Higher  Law 
of  God.  He  knew  there  would  bo  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall — gatherings  in  the  street. 
He  knew  there  would  be  violence. 

'  EnwAAD  Gb£elet  Lobino,  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Sufiblk,  in  the  State  of 
Jissaachusetts,  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  Commissioner  of  the  United  States !  before  these 
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citizens  of  Boston,  on  Ascension  Sunday  assembled  to  worship  Grod,  I  cWge  yon  with 
the  death  of  that  man  who  was  mnrdered  on  last  Friday  night.  He  was  your  fellow- 
servant  in  kidnapping.  He  dies  at  your  hand.  You  fired  the  shot  which  makes  his  wife 
a  widow,  his  child  an  orphan.  I  charge  yon  with  the  peril  of  twelve  men,  arrested  for 
murder,  and  on  trial  for  their  lives ;  I  charge  you  with  filling  the  Conrt  House  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty -four  hired  ruffians  of  the  United  States,  and  not  only  alarming  this 
dty  for  her  liberties  that  are  in  peril,  but  stirring  up  the  whole  Ckimmonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts with  indignation,  which  no  man  knows  how  to  stop — ^which  no  man  can  stop. 
You  have  done  it  all  1 

'  This  is  my  Lesson  for  the  Bay.' 

HOME  NEWS 
Present  little  worth  notice.   The  following  characteristic  paragraphs  may,  how- 
ever, deserve  some  attention : — 

Lieutenant  Perry,  of  the  46th  Regiment,  in  barracks  at  Windsor,  has  jnst 
been  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  '  an  atrocious  assault  on  a  brother  lieutenant 
by  beating  him  on  the  head  and  face  with  a  pair  of  candlesticks.'  Peny  is 
only  in  his  22d  year.  His  defence  is  that  barrack-life  is  worse  than  school-life. 
He  without  means  for  dissipation  attempted  to  live  soberly  and  quietly,  and 
became  in  consequence  a  butt  for  the  brutal  tyranny  of  his  brother  officers. 
The  brute  whom  he  'assaulted'  he  had  struck  only  in  the  merest  self-defence, 
after  the  most  outrageously-blackguard  abuse  and  personal  violence.  The 
other  evidence  shows  plainly  that  our  officers'  barracks  are  used  as  brothels 
and  'hells/  and  that  even  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  will  not  protect  the  few 
officers  who  care  to  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen.  This  is  the  honourable 
and  christian  life  of  a  soldier  under  a  monarchy. 

Dr  Peithman  is  a  German  scholar  of  sufficient  attainments  to  hold  position 
as  a  tutor  in  one  of  our  most  noble  families.  The  heir  of  the  family  seduces  a 
German  servant  girl.  The  lady-mother,  fearing  an '  imprudent'  marriage,  wants 
the  tutor  to  help  in  getting  her  out  of  the  way.  The  tutor,  like  an  honest 
man,  takes  the  gurPs  part.  He  has  been  fourteen  years  confined  in  Bedlam  ybr 
this,  under  the  mere  warrant  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr  O'Flaherty,  an  Irish  M.P.,  was  lately  appointed  Income  Tax  Commis- 
sioner by  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  for  services  such  as  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  friend.  Judge  Stonor.  Mr  O'Flaherty,  having  forged  sundiy 
acceptances  on  his  friends,  say  the  papers,  to  the  tune  of  £14,000,  is  now  pro- 
moted from  the  Gazette  to  the  Hue  and  Cry :  having  bolted. 

Count  Pahlen,  a  Russian  subject,  and  old  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
is  just  come  to  England,  and  is  introduced  into  society  by  my  Lord  Granville. 
Of  course  we  know  very  well  that  Russian  counts  are  never  used  as  agents  by 
the  Tzar ;  but  a  poor  Russian  who  has  not  come  here  on  any  such  purpose  is 
ordered  into  custody,  because  we  are  at  war  with  Russia. 

Fine  samples  these  of  our  army,  our  liberty,  and  our  government.     And 
here  for  conclusion,  by  way  of  grace,  is  an  innocent  little  specimen  of  our 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.    The  Protestant  chaplain  to  the  Tuam  poor- 
house,  with  a  salary  of  £20  a  year,  has  one  Protestant  to  his  flock — a  Protes- 
ts tant  child  of  two  years  and  a  half  old.    Precociously  Protestant,  rather ! 
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USE  the  word  Theism,  first,  as  distingaished  from  Atheism — ^that  is,  from 
the  absolute  denial  of  aU  possible  ideas  of  God ;  second,  as  distingaished 
from  the  Popular  Theology,  which  indeed  affirms  God,  but  ascribes  to  him 
a  finite  character,  and  makes  him  a  ferocious  God ;  and,  third,  as  distinguished 
irom  Deism,  which  affirms  a  Grod  without  the  ferocious  character  of  the  popular 
theology,  but  still  starts  from  the  sensational  philosophy,  abuts  on  materialism, 
derives  its  idea  of  God  solely  by  induction  from  the  phenomena  of  material 
nature  or  of  human  histoiy,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  intuition  of  human  nature ; 
and  so  gets  its  idea  of  God  solely  from  observation,  and  not  at  all  from  con- 
sciousness, and  thus,  accordingly,  represents  God  as  finite  and  imperfect. 

I  start  from  human  nature,  from  the  facts  of  consciousness  in  your  heart  and 
in  my  heart,  assuming  only  the  fidelity  of  the  human  faculties,  their  power  to 
ascertain  truth  in  religious  matters,  as  in  philosophical  and  mathematical  mat- 
ters ;  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  those  faculties  of  human  nature, — ^the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  the  affectional,  and  the  simply  religious, — ^in  their  joint 
and  normal  exercise,  lead  to  the  idea  of  God  as  a  being  infinitely  powerful, 
infinitely  wise,  infinitely  just,  infinitely  loving,  and  infinitely  holy — ^that  is, 
faithful  to  himself.  I  start  with  that  conclusion  as  a  fact.  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  prove  the  actuality  of  this  idea — ^the  existence  of  the  infinite  God.  I 
shall  assume  the  existence,  relying  for  proof  on  what  is  felt  in  your  conscious- 
ness, without  my  saying  anything.  Only  for  clearness  of  conception,  let  me 
state  some  of  the  most  important  matters  connected  with  the  idea  of  God. 

There  must  be  many  qualities  of  God  not  at  all  known  to  men,  some  of  them 
not  at  all  knowable  by  us,  because  we  have  not  the  faculties  to  know  them  by. 
Man's  consciousness  of  God  and  God's  consciousness  of  himself  must  differ 
immeasurably.  In  the  self-consciousness  of  Gfod  subject  and  object  are  the 
same,  and  He  must  know  all  his  own  Infinite  Nature ;  but  in  our  consciousness 
of  God  the  limitations  of  the  finite  subject  make  it  impossible  that  we  should 
comprehend  God  as  he  is  conscious  of  himself.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
of  the  Infinite  what  is  knowable  to  finite  man.  With  qualities  not  knowable 
to  us  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  psychology 
and  meti^physics  of  God.  The  metaphysics  of  man  are  quite  hard  enough  for 
me  to  grapple  with  and  understand. 

Then,  as  a  next  thing,  God  must  be  different  in  kind  from  what  I  call  the 
Universe — that  is,  firom  Nature,  the  world  of  matter,  and  from  Spirit,  the  world 
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of  man.    They  are  finite,  he  infinite ;  they  dependent,  he  self-subsisting  ;-they 
yariable,  he  unchanging.    God  must  include  both,  matter  and  spirit. 

There  are  two  classes  of  philosophers  often  called  Athebts,  but  belter,  and 
perhaps  justly,  called  Pantheists.  One  of  these  says,  '  There  are  only  material 
things  in  existence,'  resolving  all  into  matter;  'the  sum  total  of  these  material 
things  is  God.'  That  is  Material  Pantheism.  If  I  mistake  not,  M.  Comte,  of 
Paris,,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Vestigei  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,  with  their  numerous  coadjutors,  belong  to  that  class.  The  other 
class  admits  the  existence  of  spirit,  sometimes  resolving  everything  into 
spirit,  and  says,  'The  sum  total  of  finite  spirit,  that  is  God.'  These  are 
Spiritual  Pantheists.  Several  of  the  German  philosophers,  if  I  understand 
them,  are  of  that  stamp.  One  difficulty  with  both  of  these  classes  is  this  : 
Their  idea  of  God  is  only  the  idea  of  the  world  of  Nature  and  of  Spirit 
as  it  is  to-day;  and,  as  the  world  of  Nature  and  of  Spirit  will  be  fairer 
and  wiser  a  thousand  years  hence  than  it  is  now,  so,  according  to  them, 
God  will  be  fairer  and  wiser  a  thousand  years  hence  than  he  is  now.  Thus 
they  give  you  a  variable  God,  who  learns  by  experience,  and  who  grows  with 
the  growth  and  strengthens  with  the  strength  of  the  universe  itself.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  when  there  was  no  vegetation  in  the  world  of  matter,  God  knew 
nothing  of  a  plant,  no  more  than  the  stones  on  the  earth.  When  the  animal 
came,  when  man  came,  God  was  wiser,  and  he  advances  with  the  advance  of 
man.  When  Jesus  came,  God  was  a  better  God ;  he  was  a  wiser  God  after 
Newton  and  La  Place,  and  was  a  more  philosophical  being  after  those  pan- 
theistic philosophers  had  taught  him  the  way  to  be  so :  for  their  God  knows 
nothing  until  it  is  either  a  fact  of  observation  in  finite  Nature — ^in  the  material 
world,  or  else  a  fact  of  consciousness  in  finite  Spirit — ^in  some  man.  He  knows 
nothing  till  it  is  shown  him.  That  is  a  fatal  error  with  Hegel  and  his  followers 
in  England  and  America. 

Mr  Babbage,  a  most  ingenious  Englishman,  invented  a  calculating  engine. 
He  builded  wiser  than  he  knew :  for  by-and-bye  he  found  that  his  engine 
calculated  conclusions  which  had  never  entered  into  the  thought  of  Mr 
Babbage  himself.  The  mathematical  engpne  out-cyphered  its  inventor.  And 
these  men  represent  God  as  being  in  just  that  predicament.  The  world 
is  constantly  revealing  things  unknown  before,  and  which  God  had  not 
conceived  of.  As  there  is  a  progressive  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  man,  so  there  is  a  progressive  development 
of  God.  He  is  therefore  not  so  much  a  Being  as  a  Becoming.  This  idea  of  a 
progressive  Deity  is  not  wholly  a  new  thing.  The  doctrine  was  obscurely  held 
by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  in  the  time  of  Plato. 

If  God  be  infinite,  then  he  must  be  immanent,  perfectly  and  totally  present, 
in  Nature  and  in  Spirit.  Thus  there  is  no  point  of  space,  no  atom  of  matter, 
but  God  is  there ;  no  point  of  spirit,  and  no  atom  of  soul,  but  God  is  there. 
And  yet  finite  matter  and  finite  spirit  do  not  exhaust^God.  He  transcends  the 
world  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  and  in  virtue  of  that  transcendence  continually 
makes  the  world  of  matter  fairer  and  the  world  of  spirit  wiser.  So  there  is  really 
a  progress  in  the  manifestation  of  God,  not  ajprogress  in  God  the  manifesting. 
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As  a  third  thing,  the  lafinite  God  must  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect 
and  complete  being,  must  be  complete  in  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  Being,  per- 
fect in  the  qualities  of  a  complete  one.  To  state  that  by  analysis  which  I  have 
just  stated  by  synthesis,  he  must  have  the  perfection  of  being,  self-existence ; 
the  perfection  of  power,  almiglitiness ;  the  perfection  of  mind,  all-knowiug- 
ness ;  the  perfection  of  conscience,  all-righteousness ;  of  affection,  all-loving- 
ness ;  of  8oul«  all-holiness,  perfect  self-fidelity.  Hence,  as  the  result  of  all 
these,  he  must  have  the  perfection  of  will,  absolute  freedom.  I  mean  to  say^ 
according  to  this  idea  of  God,  there  must  be  no  limitation  to  his  existence,  his 
power,  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  his  love,  his  holiness,  a^d  his  freedom ;  none 
from  any  outward  cause  or  any  inward  cause  whatsoever.  The  classic  or 
Greek  and  Boman  idea  of  God  represented  him  as  finite,  limited  subjectively 
by  elements  of  his  own  character,  objectively  limited  by  the  elements  of  the 
material  world !  The  popular  theological  idea,  in  fact,  represents  him  as  finite, 
limited  subjectively  by  selfishness,  wrath,  and  various  evil  passions,  objectively 
by  elements  in  the  world  of  man  which  continually  prove  refractory,  and  turn 
out  as  he  did  not  intend.  In  this  matter  of  the  Infinity  of  God,  I  differ  from 
the  popular  theology  .as  well  as  from  the  common  scheme  of  philosophy. 

Now  look  at  this  philosophical  Theism,  with  its  Idea  of  the  Infinite  God,  as 
a  Theoiy  of  the  Universe.  Let  me  divide  the  universe  into  two  great  parts : 
one  I  will  call  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  other  the  World  of  Spirit.  By  the 
world  of  matter  I  mean  everything,  except  the  Deity,  known  to  us  that  is  not 
man ;  and  by  the  world  of  spirit  I  mean  what  is  man,  man  both  in  his  material 
substance  and  in  his  spiritual  substance.  lict  me  say  a  word  of  each.  For 
shortness'  sake  I  will  call  the  world  of  matter  Nature.  I  begin  with  this,  as 
it  is  the  least  difficult. 

In  nature  God  most  be  both  a  perfect  Cause  and  a  perfect  Providence. 

I.  Of  God  as  perfect  Cause.  God  must  have  made  Nature  first,  from  a  perfect 
motive ;  next,  of  perfect  material ;  third,  for  a  perfect  purpose  or  end ;  fourth, 
as  perfect  means  to  achieve  that  purpose.  That  is,  the  motive  for  creation, 
the  purpose  of  creation,  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  uifinity  of  God, 
in  hannony  with  his  infinite  power,  wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  holiness ;  the 
material  of  nature,  and  the  means  therein,  with  the  constant  modes  of  opera- 
tion thereof — ^the  Laws  of  Nature — must  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  perfect 
purpose,  and  so  must  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Infinite  God,  with  his 
infinite  power,  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  holiness.  That  is  veiy  plain, 
following  unavoidably  from  the  idea  of  God  as  Infinite. 

n.  Of  God  as  perfect  Providence.  Creation  and  Providence  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  function.  Creation  is  momentary  providence — providence, 
perpetual  creation.  One  is  described  by  a  point,  the  other  by  a  line.  Now,  God 
is  just  as  much  present  in  a  blade  of  grass  or  an  atom  of  mahogany,  this  day 
and  in  every  moment  of  its  existence,  as  he  was  at  the  instant  of  its  creation. 
Men  say,  '  When  God  created  matter,  he  was  present  therein.'  Very  tiue ! 
but  he  is  just  as  present  therein  with  all  his  powers,  and  just  as  active  with 
all  his  perfections,  at  every  moment  while  that  matter  exists,  as  he  was  when 
it  was  first  created.    Men  tell  us,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  how  grand  it 
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must  hare  been  to  We  stood  in  the  presence  of  God  when  Moses  miracnlonsly 
smote  the  rock  which  gushed  with  miraculous  water ;  but  every  drop  of  water 
which  falls  from  my  roof  in  a  shower,  or  from  my  finger,  thus,  has  as  much  the 
presence  of  God  in  it  as  when,  in  biblical  phrase,  '  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy'  at  the  creation  of  water  itself. 
It  con  not  be  created  without  God ;  it  can  not  subsist  without  God.  Here, 
too,  in  his  providence,  the  motive,  the  end,  the  material  and  means,  must  be 
infinitely  perfect. 

The  Infinite  God  must  know  every  movement  of  every  particle  of  matter. 
We  generally  assent  to  that  in  the  gross,  and  reject  it  in  the  detail.  For  ex- 
ample, God  must  have  known,  at  the  moment  of  creation,  the  present  position 
of  this  crescent  moon  which  beautifies  the  early  evening  hour ;  and  he  must 
have  known,  too,  the  history  of  these  molecules  of  carbon  that  make  up  the 
cotton  thread  which  binds  the  sheets  of  this  sermon  together.  To  say  it  short, 
the  statics  and  dynamics  of  the  universe,  and  of  each  atom  thereof,  must  have 
been  eternally  and  thoroughly  known  to  God.  If  there  were  any  absolute 
evil  or  imperfection  in  the  created,  it  could  only  have  come  from  an  ab- 
solute evil  or  imperfection  in  the  Creator :  that  is,  from  a  lack  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  justice,  or  love,  because  God  had  not  love  enough  to  wish 
all  things  well,  or  justice  enough  to  will  them  well,  or  wisdom  enough 
to  contrive  them  wdl,  or  power  enough  to  make  them  well.  Each  thing 
which  God  has  made  has  a  right  to  be  created  from  perfect  motives,  for 
a  perfect  purpose,  from  perfect  material,  and  as  perfect  means,  and  a  right, 
also,  to  be  perfectly  provided  for.  I  know  to  some  men  it  will  sound  iirre- 
verent  to  speak  of  the  right  of  the  created  in  relation  to  the  Creator,  and  of 
the  consequent  duty  and  obligation  of  the  Creator  in  relation  to  the  created. 
But  the  Infinite  God  is  infinitely  just,  andjt  is  with  the  highest  reverence  that 
I  ask.  Shall  not  the  God  of  all  the  earth  do  right  P  Then,  if  I  am  sure  of 
God  and  his  infinity,  I  am  sure  beforehand  of  the  ultimate  welfare  of  every- 
thing which  God  has  made  :  for  the  Infinite  Father  is  the  pledge  and  collateral 
security,  the  endorser  therefor. 

We  can  not  comprehend  the  details  of  this  providence  more  than  of 
creating,  nor  fully  understand  the  mode  of  attaining  the  end.  The  mode  of 
terminating,  originating,  and  sustaining  are  equally  unintelligible  to  us ;  but 
the  fact  we  know  from  the  idea  of  God  as  Infiiiite.  As  we  can  not  with  a 
Gunter's-chain  measure  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth, — ^but  as  by 
calculation,  starting  from  facts  of  internal  consciousness  and  external  observap 
tion,  we  can  measure  it  with  greater  proportionate  exactness  than  a  carpenter 
could  measure  the  desk  under  my  hand, — so  we  can  not  understand  God's 
mode  of  operation  as  Cause  or  Providence  more  than  an  Indian  baby,  newly 
bom  in  Shawnee-town,  could  understand  the  astronomer's  mode  of  operation  in 
calculating  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  But  as  we  have  this 
idea  of  God,  though  we  know  not  the  mode  of  operation,  the  middle  terms 
which  intervene  betwixt  the  purpose  and  the  achievement,  we  are  yet  sure  of 
the  fact  that  the  motive,  purpose,  material,  and  means  are  all  proportionate  to 
the  nature  of  the  Creator,  and  adequate  for  the  welfare  of  the  created. 
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In  Nature  God  is  the  only  cause,  the  only  proyidence,  the  only  power ;  the 
law  of  Nature — ^that  is,  the  constant  mode  of  action  of  the  forces  of  the 
material  world — ^represent  the  modes  of  action  of  God  himself,  his  thought 
made  visible.  His  mode  of  action  is  constant  and  universal.  Men  have  their 
precarious  make-shifts;  the  Infinite  has  no  tricks  and  subterfuges, — ^not  a 
miracle  in  Nature,  not  a  whim  in  God. 

So  much  for  this  Theism  as  a  theory  of  the  World  of  Matter.  Now  a  word 
for  it  as  a  theory  of  the  World  of  Spirit,  of  the  World  of  Man. 

Look  at  this  first  in  the  most  general  way,  in  relation  to  Human  Nature,  to 
Mankind  as  a  whole.  Here  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  as  of  Nature :  namely, 
the  Infinite  God  must  be  a  perfect  cause  thereof,  and  have  created  the  world 
of  man  from  perfect  motives,  for  a  perfect  purpose,  of  perfect  material,  as  per- 
fect means.  God  has  no  other  motive,  purpose,  material,  or  means.  The  per- 
fect motive  must  be  Absolute  Love,  producing  the  desire  to  bless  the  world  of 
man — ^that  is,  to  desire  to  confer  thereon  a  form  and  degree  of  welfare  which 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  entire  nature  of  man.  The  perfect  purpose 
must  be  the  attainment  of  that  bliss — ^the  ultimate  attainment  not  to-day,  or 
when  man  wills,  but  when  the  Infinite  God  wills.  Perfect  material  is  that 
which  is  capable  of  this  welfare ;  and  perfect  means  are  such  as  achieve  it. 

But  God  must  be  also  perfect  providence  for  the  World  of  Man ;  he  must  be 
perpetually  present  therein,  in  each  portion  thereof.  Men  think  that  God  was 
present  in  some  moment  of  time,  at  the  creation  of  mankind.  Very  true !  but 
in  each  moment  of  mankind's  existence  since  God  is  just  as  present :  for  pro- 
vidence is  a  continuous  line  of  creations,  and  God  is  as  much  present,  and  as 
much  active,  at  any  point  of  that  line  as  at  the  beginning  or  end  thereof.  I 
know  men  speak  of  yielding  up  the  spirit  and  going  out  of  the  body,  going  to 
God.  Is  not  God  about,  within,  and  around  us,  while  we  are  in  the  body,  just 
as  much  as  when  we  shiike  o£f  the  known  and  enter  on  that  untried  being  ? 

God  must  have  known  at  the  creation  all  the  action  and  histoiy  of  the  world 
of  Man  as  well  as  of  Nature.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ten  thousand  years 
ago  God  knew  less  of  human  histoiy  than  he  knows  to-day.  That  would  be 
to  make  God  imperfect  in  his  wisdom,  growing  wiser  by  experience.  Napo- 
leon's coup  d*Stat  was  a  surprise  to  mankind  ten  months  ago.  Do  you  think 
it  was  an  astonishment  to  God  ten  months  ago  ?  Was  it  not  infinitely  known 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago— eternally  known  P    It  must  have  been  so. 

I  know  the  question  is  here  more  complicated  than  in  Nature :  for  in  Nature 
there  is  only  one  force,  the  direct  statical  and  dynamical  action  of  matter, — 
and  accordingly  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  action  and  result  of  mechanical, 
vegetable,  electrical,  and  vital  forces.  But  in  the  World  of  Man  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  freedom,  and  that  seema  to  make  the  question  difficult.  In 
that  part  of  the  world  of  Nature  not  endowed  with  animal  life,  there  is  no 
margin  of  oscillation ;  and  you  may  know  just  where  the  moon  will  be  to-night 
and  where  it  will  be  a  thousand  years  hence.  The  constant  forces  with  their 
compensations  may  all  be  known ;  and  so  every  nutation  of  the  moon  is  cal- 
culable with  entire  certainty.  The  modes  of  action  there  are  as  little  variable 
aa  the  maxims  of  geometry.    The  moon's  node  is  an  invariable  consequent  of 
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material  necessity.  When  a  star  with  fieiy  hair  came  splendouring  throngfa 
the  night,  it  filled  mediaeval  astronomers  with  amazement,  and  celibate  priests, 
divorced  from  Nature,  shook  with  superstitious  fear  as  it  wrote  its  hieroglyphic 
of  God  over  Byzantium  or  Rome.   Was  God  astonished  at  his  wandering  star  ? 

In  the  world  of  animals,  there  is  a  small  margin  of  oscillation ;  but  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  know  what  the  animals  will  do,  that  the  beaver  will  build  his 
dam  and  the  wren  her  nest  just  as  their  fathers  built,  that  every  bee  next  sum- 
mer will  make  her  sii-sided  cell  with  the  same  precision  and  geometric 
economy  wherewith  her  ancestors  wrought  ten  thousand  yeats  ago. 

But  man  has  a  certaLu  amount  of  freedom — ^a  larger  ma]^;in  of  oscillation, 
wherein  he  vibrates  from  side  to  side.  The  nod  of  Lord  Burleigh  is  a  variable 
contingent  of  human  caprice.  Hence  it  is  thought  that  Grod  could  not  fore- 
know the  oscillations  of  caprice  in  the  human  race,  in  the  Adamitic  Cain  of 
ancient  poetry,  or  the  Napoleonic  Cain  of  contemporaneous  history,  till  after 
they  took  place.  But  that  conclusion  comes  only  from  putting  our  limitations 
on  God.  It  is  difficult  for  the  astronomer's  little  boy  to  measure  the  cradle 
he  sleeps  in  or  to  tell  what  time  it  is  by  the  nursery-clock ;  but  the  astronomer 
can  measure  the  vast  orbit  of  Leverrier's  star  before  seeing  it  and  correct  his 
clock  by  the  great  dial  hung  up  in  heaven  itself, — and  the  difference  between 
the  mind  of  the  astronomer's  boy  and  the  mind  of  the  astronomer  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  odds  between  finite  intellect  and  the  infinite  understanding  of 
God.  So,  though  the  greater  complication  makes  it  more  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  the  consciousness  of  free  men,  whose  feelings,  thoughts,  and  con- 
sequent actions  are  such  manifold  contingents,  it  is  not  more  difficult  for  God. 

Before  the  creation,  the  Infinite  God,  as  perfect  Cause  and  Providence,  must 
have  known  all  the  powers  and  consequent  actions,  movements,  and  history  of 
the  collective  world  of  men  and  each  individual  thereof.  For  either  man  has 
no  freedom  at  all,  or  he  has  some  freedom  of  will.  In  the  first  case,  if  he  has 
no  freedom,  no  margin  of  oscillation,  the  fore-knowableness  of  his  actions  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  world  of  matter,  and  the  nutation  of  the  moon  and 
the  nod  of  Lord  Burleigh  are  equally  the  invariable  consequent  of  material  or 
human  necessity.  Then  God  is  the  oidy  force  in  the  human  world,  and  of  course, 
without  difficulty,  knows  all  its  actions :  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  is  only 
part  of  his  consciousness  of  himself.  The  treachery  of  Judas  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  Jesus  are  then  but  facts  of  the  divine  self-consciousness.  If  there  be 
freedom,  then  God,  as  the  perfect  Cause  of  man's  freedom  of  will,  must  have 
perfectly  understood  the  powers  of  that  freedom.  The  hyaena  crouching  in  his 
den,  the  kidnapper  lurking  in  his  office,  are  both  known  to  God.  Though. 
human  caprice  and  freedom  be  a  contingent  force,  yet  God  knows  human 
caprice  when  he  makes  it,  knows  exactly  the  amount  of  Ihat  contingent  force, 
all  its  actions,  movements,  and  history,  and  what  it  will  bring  about.  And  as 
he  is  infinitely  wise,  just,  and  loving  Cause  and  Providence,  so  there  can  be  no 
absolute  evil  or  imperfection  in  the  world  of  man,  more  than  in  the  world  of 
matter,  or  in  God  himself. 

So  much  for  this  Theism  as  a  theory  of  the  World  of  Man  as  a  Wholes 
in  its  most  general  form. 
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Now  see  the  concrete  application  thereof  in  the  General  Human  Life,  in  the 
life  of  nations.  In  creating  mankind  God  must  hare  known  there  would  come 
the  great  races  of  men — ^Ethiopian,  Malay,  Tartar,  American,  Caucasian.  He 
must  have  known  there  would  come  such  families  of  the  Caucasian  as  the 
Slavic,  Classic,  Celtic,  Teutonic ;  such  stocks  of  the  Teutonic  as  the  Scan- 
dinavian, the  German,  the  Saxon ;  of  the  Saxon  such  nations  as  England  and 
America ;  in  their  history  such  events  as  the  American  Kevolution,  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  the  like.  All  the  powers  and  consequent  actions,  movements, 
and  history  of  mankind  must  therefore  have  been  known  and  provided  for. 
The  savage,  the  barbarous,  the  half-civilized,  and  the  civilized,  the  feudal  and 
commercial  periods,  and  others  yet  in  store,  must  have  been  known  and  pro- 
vided for.  The  whole  religious  history  of  man, — ^Atheism,  Fetichism,  Poly- 
theism, Monotheism*— the  Monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Christians,-* 
must  have  been  known.  The  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  Egypt,  India,  Persia, 
Judea,  Greece,  Bx>me,  and  Byzantium  must  have  been  as  well  understood  by 
God  at  the  creation  as  now ;  and,  as  perfect  Providence,  he  must  have  pro- 
vided for  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  thereof,  so  that  they  should  be  steps  for- 
ward, toward  ultimate  bliss,  and  not  from  it.  He  must  have  given  man  his 
power  of  free  will  as  all  other  powers,  from  a  perfect  motive,  for  a  perfect  pur- 
pose, of  perfect  material,  and  as  perfect  means ;  and  of  course  it  must  achieve 
that  purpose  for  mankind  as  a  whole.  And  what  is  true  of  the  whole  must  be 
true  of  each ;  and  God  must  be  perfect  Providence  for  one  as  well  as  for 
another,  and  so  arrange  these  that  they  all  shall  come  to  ultimate  bliss.  His 
hand  is  endorsed  on  each  race,  each  family,  each  tribe,  each  nation,  each  in- 
dividual of  mankind.  You  can  not  suppose,  as  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
do,  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  look  desperate  to  God,  and  that  he  repents 
having  made  mankind  or  any  fraction  of  the  human  race. 

Well !  since  these  things  are  so,  how  beautiful  appears  the  Material  World ! 
There  is  no  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  which  the  atheist  talks  of ;  there 
is  no  universe  of  selfishness,  no  grim  despot  who  grinds  the  world  under  his 
heels  and  then  spurns  it  off  to  hell,  as  the  popular  theology  scares  ns  withal. 
Everything  is  a  thought  of  Infinite  God,  and  in  studying  the  movements  of  the 
solar  system,  or  the  composition  of  an  ultimate  cell  arrested  in  a  crystal, 
developed  in  a  plant, — ^in  tracing  the  grains  of  phosphorus  in  the  bndn  of  a 
man,  or  in  studying  the  atoms  which  compose  the  fusil-oil  in  a  drop  of  ether, 
or  the  powers  and  action  thereof, — ^I  am  studying  the  thought  of  the  Infinite 
God.  The  universe  is  his  scripture.  Nature  the  prose  and  Man  the  poetry  of 
God.  The  world  is  a  volume  holier  than  the  Bible,  old  as  creation.  What 
history,  what  psalms,  what  prophecy  therein !  what  canticles  of  love  to  beast 
and  man !  not  the  *  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  as  in  this  Apocrypha,  but  the  Wis- 
dom of  God,  written  out  in  the  great  Canon  of  the  universe. 

From  this  point  of  view  how  beautiful  appears  the  World  of  Man  !  When  I 
look  on  the  whole  history  of  man, — man  as  a  savage,  as  a  barbarian,  as  half- 
civilized  or  as  civilized,  feudal  or  commercial,  fighting  with  all  the  forces 
which  chemistry  and  mechanical  science  can  offer,  and  suffering  from  want, 
war,  ignorance,  from  sin  in  all  its  thousand  forms,  from  despotic  oppression  in 
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RoBsia,  democratic  oppression  in  America, — ^when  I  see  the  tyranny  of  the 
feudal  baron  in  other  times  with  his  acres  and  his  armies,  of  the  feudal 
capitalist  now-a-days,  the  commercial  baron  with  notes  at  oent-per-cent, — 
when  I  see  the  hysena  of  the  desert  stealing  his  prey  in  an  Abyssinian  town 
and  the  hysena  of  the  city  kidnapping  a  man  in  Boston, — when  I  see  all  this, 
I  say  the  thing  is  not  hopeless.  O  no  !  it  is  hopeful.  God  knew  it  all  at  the 
beginning,  as  perfect  Cause, — cared  for  it  all,  as  perfect  Providence,  with  per- 
fect motive,  purpose,  material,  means, — will  achieve  at  last  ultimate  welfare 
for  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  I  see  the  individual  suffering,  from  want. 
Ignorance,  and  oppression,  the  public  woe  which  blackens  the  countenance  of 
men,  the  sorrow  which  with  private  tooth  gnaws  the  heart  of  EUen  or  WiUiam, 
the  sin  which  puts  out  the  eyes  of  Cain  or  George.  Can  I  fear  ?  0  no ! 
though  the  worm  of  sorrow  bore  into  my  own  heart,  I  can  not  fear.  In 
times  past  there  is  evil  which  I  can  not  understand, — in  times  present  evil 
which  I  can  not  solve, — sujffenng,  for  mankind,  for  each  nation,  for  you 
and  me, — sufferings,  follies,  sins.  I  know  they  were  all  foreseen  by  the  in- 
finite  wisdom  of  God,  all  provided  for  by  his  infinite  power  and  justice,  and  his 
infinite  love  shall  bring  us  all  to  bliss,  not  a  soul  left  behind,  not  a  sparrow 
lost.    The  means  I  know  not ;  the  end  I  am  sure  of. 

In  the  world  of  matter  there  is  the  greatest  economy  of  force.  The  ram- 
drop  is  wooed  for  a  moment  into  bridal  beauty  by  some  enamoured  ray  of 
light,  then  feeds  the  gardener's  violet,  or  moves  the  grindstone  in  the  farmer's 
null,  serving  alike  the  turn  of  beauty  and  of  use.  Nothing  is  in  vain ;  all 
things  are  manifold  in  use.  '  A  rose,  beside  its  beauty,  is  a  cure.'  The  ocean 
is  but  the  chemist's  sink  which  holds  the  rinsings  of  the  world,  and  everything 
washed  off  from  earth  was  what  the  land  needed  to  void,  the  sea  to  take.  All 
things  are  twofold ;  matter  is  doubly  winged,  with  beauty  and  with  use.  And 
do  you  then  believe  that  the  great  God,  whose  motto,  '  waste  not,' want  not,' 
is  pictured  and  practised  on  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  is  prodigal  of  human  suffer- 
ing, human  woe  ?  Every  tear-drop  which  sorrow  has  wruug  from  some  poor 
negro's  eye,  every  sigh,  every  prayer  of  grief,  each  groan  which  the  exile  puts 
up  in  our  own  land,  and  the  groan  which  the  American  exile  puts  up  iu 
Canada^ — while  his  tears  shed  for  his  wife  and  child  smarting  in  the  tropics 
are  turned  to  ice  before  they  touch  the  wintry  ground, — ^has  its  function  in 
the  great  chemistry  of  our  Father's  world.  These  things  were  known  by  God ; 
and  he  will  bring  every  exile,  every  wanderer  in  his  arms,  the  great  men  not 
forgot,  the  little  not  less  blessed,  and  bear  them  rounding  home  from  bale  to 
Uiss,  to  give  to  each  the  welfare  his  nature  needs  to  give  and  ours  to  take. 

The  Atheist  looks  out  on  a  here  without  a  hereafter,  a  body  without  a  soul, 
a  world  without  a  heaven,  a  universe  with  no  God ;  and  he  must  needs  fold  his 
arms  in  despair,  and  dwindle  down  into  the  material  selfishness  of  a  cold  and 
sullen  heart.  The  Popular  Theologian  looks  out  on  the  world,  and  sees  a  body 
blasted  by  a  soul,  a  here  undermined  by  a  hereafter  of  hell,  arched  over  with  a 
little  paltry  sonnding-board  of  heaven,  whence  the  elect  may  look  over  the 
edge  and  rejoice  in  the  writhings  of  the  worms  unpitied  beneath  their  feet ;  he 
looks  out  and  sees  a  grim  and  revengeful  and  evil  God.    Such  is  his  sad  whim. 
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But  the  man  with  pure  Theism  in  his  heart  looks  out  on  the  world,  and  there 
18  the  Infinite  God  eveiywhere  as  perfect  CSanse,  everywhere  as  perfect  Pro- 
▼idenoe,  transcending  aU,  yet  immanent  in  each»  with  perfect  power,  wisdom, 
jnstice,  holiness,  and  loye,  secnring  perfect  welbre  nnto  each  and  alL 

On  the  shore  of  Time,  where  Atheism  sat  in  despair,  and  where  Theology 
howled  with  delight  at  iia  dream  of  hell  all  crowded  with  torment  at  the  end, 
there  sits  Theism.  Before  it  passes  on  the  stream  of  Human  History,  rolling 
its  Yolnmed  waters  gathered  from  all  lands, — Ethiopian,  Malay,  Tartar,  Cau- 
casian, American, — ^from  each  nation,  tribe,  and  family  of  men ;  and  it  comes 
from  the  Infinite  God,  its  perfect  Cause ;  it  rolls  on  its  waters  by  the  infinite 
Providence,  its  perfect  Protector.  God  is  on  the  shore  of  the  stream  of  Human 
History,  infinite  power,  wisdom,  justice,  lore ;  in  the  waters,  in  every  dimple, 
in  each  bubble,  in  each  atom  of  every  drop ;  and  at  the  end  the  stream  fells 
into  the  sea, — that  Amazon  of  human  history,  under  the  line  of  Providence, 
on  the  Equator  of  the  world,  falls  into  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  and  not  a 
dimple  that  deqiens  and  whirls  away,  not  a  bubble  that  breaks,  not  a  single 
atom  of  a  drop,  is  lost.  All  fell  into  the  ocean  of  blessedness,  which  is  the 
bosom  of  love,  and  then  the  rosh  of  many  waters  sing  out  this  psalm  from 
human  nature  and  human  history,—'  If  God  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  P' 
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O  God  !  our  TSngland  save. 
God !  who  o*er  limd  and  wave 

Didst  lead  our  sires- 
Lead  us,  through  glorious  deeds. 
Wherever  Truth  proceeds. 
And  crown  each  day  with  meeds 

Of  high  desires. 

O  God  1  who  rulest  right— 
O  God !  whose  word  is  might— 

Hut  word  fulfil : 
Teach  us  to  do  and  dare ; 
Make  England's  life  a  prayer. 
Her  hope  a  zealoTis  care. 

To  work  thy  wilL 

Let  our  Bepnblio  stand 
Ever  at  Fame's  right  hand, 
Stalwart  and  free : 
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Give  us  heroic  health : 
So  we,  despising  steall^h, 
May  make  our  Commonwealth 
Worthy  of  thee. 

O  Truth !  our  England  bless : 
So  we  t]m)ugh  every  stress 

Shall  proudly  march  : 
Gird  thou  our  sheatliless  sword ; 
Speak  thou  our  charging  word ; 
Welcome  the  battle's  loid 

Under  thy  arch. 

Honour !  be  thou  our  guide : 
Lead  thou  our  holy  pride 

Over  the  earth : 
Till  all  the  nations  be, 
£vcu  as  England,  free ; 
Till  the  last  tyrant  flee 

Before  our  worth. 


JOHN    WYCLIFFE. 


m 


|o  dispute  the  exactions  and  usurpations  of  papal  Rome  has  ever  been 
the  peculiar  privilege  and  honour  of  England.    The  Reformation  may 
boast  its  Luther,  but  its  Morning  Star  was  our  own  Wycliffe,  of  two 
hundred  years  before. 

John  de  Wyclifpe  (or  Wicklifle)  was  bom  in  1324,  at  Wycliffe,  a  small 
village  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and 
the  Tees.  He  was,  it  would  seem,  of '  gentle  blood,'  and  studied  at  Oxford, 
first  at  Queen's  Collo^c  and  afterward  both  as  a  probationer  and  a  fellow  of 
Mcrton — ^then  distinguished  for  its  learning.  There  he  soon  surpassed  his  con- 
temporaries, obtaining  a  reputation  as  a  man  '  of  a  profound  wit  and  very 
strong  and  powcrfol  in  disputation';  by  his  diligence  in  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures winning  for  himself  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Doctor, 

The  first  matter,  however,  which  brought  him  into  general  notice  was  his 
public  contention  at  Oxford  with  the  Mendicant  Friars  (the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans),  who,  having  begun  by  preaching  against  the  greed  and  worldli- 
ness  of  the  elder  orders  (Benedictines  and  Augustiues),  without  much  delay 
followed  in  the  same  track ;  and  now,  impudently  transgressing  their  vows  of 
poverty,  were  fair  rivals,  whether  of  their  monkish  brethren  or  of  the  secular 
d^iKys  in  their  magnificent  habits  of  arrogance  and  extortion.    Against  the 
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oyerweening  pretensions  of  these  hanghty  be^;an,  who  had  become  especially 
offensive  to  the  Uniyersity  by  their  interference  in  its  statutes  and  their  en- 
deavours to  seduce  the  students,  Wydiffe^  with  other  learned  clerks,  was,  in 
1360,  selected  to  preach;  which  he  appears  to  have  done  with  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  XJniyersity  that,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Fylingham.  This  contention  was  Wycliffe's  first  onslaught 
upon  the  papal  power. 

riye  years  later,  personal  grievances  came  in  to  strengthen  the  controversy. 
Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford,  had  been  founded  in  1361  by  Simon  Islip,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  a  warden  and  eleven  scholars,  monks  and  secular  clerks. 
The  first  warden  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  University,  and  the  monks 
and  derks  not  agreeing,  the  Archbishop  therefore  removed  him  and  the  monks, 
and,  replacing  the  latter  with  seculars,  appointed  Wycliffe  to  be  the  new  War- 
den, as  '  a  person  in  whose  fidelity,  circumspection,  and  industry,  he  very  much 
confided,'  and  also  '  on  account  of  the  honesty  of  his  life,  his  laudable  conver- 
sation, and  knowledge  of  letters.'  The  following  year  IsUp  died.  The  monks 
applied  to  his  successor,  Langham,  who,  favouring  them,  ejected  Wycliffe^  who 
appealed  to  Bome  against  the  illegal  decision ;  and  appealed  in  vain. 

England  was  at  this  moment  in  the  first  flush  of  pride  for  the  victories  of 
the  Black  Prince.  Even  so  inopportunely  Pope  Urban  Y  ventured  to  put  in 
his  claim  for  the  yearly  tribute  which  the  infamous  King  John  had  promised 
on  receiving  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  papal  legate.  The  English  prelates, 
nobiHty,  and  commons,  were  at  one  in  denying  the  right  of  the  king  of  England 
to  make  the  realm  subject  to  any  foreign  power ;  they  indignantly  rejected  the 
papal  claim ;  and  Wycliffe,  who  was  now  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  stood  for- 
ward to  expose  its  fallacy.  In  his  exposition  he  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  deny 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  English  temporalities,  but  to  assert  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law  of  the  realm  over  churohmen,  and  also  that  under  circumstances 
of  misapplication  or  unreasonable  accumulation  the  wealth  of  the  Church  might 
be  rightly  taken  by  the  State,  to  whose  well-being  the  Church's  claims  should 
be  subservient.  These  points  he  upheld  as  a  man  and  a  statesman  on  the 
simple  ground  of  reason  and  of  right.  He  had  now  ceased  to  be  the  Eomanist. 
Henceforward  he  was  content  to  call  himself  a  Christian. 

In  1374,  Edward  in  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Brufires,  to  treat  with  the 
pope's  nuncio  *  concerning  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  England '  invaded  by 
the  pope's  continual  appointment  of  foreigners  to  English  benefices.  While 
abo^  on  this  embassy,  which  he  conducted  with  real  English  spirit,  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire  and  the  prcbend 
of  Aust  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Westbury. 

On  his  return,  Wycliffe  spoke  out  yet  morc  boldly  against  'Antichrist,'  that 
'proud  worldly  priest  of  Eome,  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers'; 
charging  him  with  having  '  drawen  out  of  our  land  poor  men's  Ufelode'  (liveli- 
hood), and  with  the  carnal  heresy  of  simony.  The  Pope  answered  by  dispatching 
bulls  to  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London, 
empowering  them  to  apprehend  and  imprison  Wycliffe,  and  to  the  king  and 
the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  reqoiiing  their  assistance  to  the  same  end.    But 
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Edward  III  was  now  dead,  and  tbe  boy-king,  Ricliard  II,  was  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  uncle,  John  of  Gaiuit,  Dtdce  of  Lancaster,  who  liod  long  been  the 
friend  and  patron  of  the  Reformer.  So  the  Court  only  the  more  warmly  took 
up  his  cause ;  the  University  treated  the  Pope's  bull  with  neglect ;  and  all  the 
bishops  could  do  was  to  cite  him  to  appear  before  them  in  St  Paul's  Church  to 
answer  the  articles  of  accusation.  He  appeared,  side  by  side  with  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  and  Percy — the  Earl-Marshal  of  England,  followed  by  an  almost 
royal  retinue.  There  was  no  trial  then.  Bishop  Courtenay's  proud  blood 
boiled  over  at  the  interference  of  the  nobles ;  they  in  reply  threatened  to  puD 
the  bishop  out  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  midst  of  confusion  the  assembly  was 
dissolved.  Wycliffe  afterward  appeared  before  the  bishops  in  private,  at  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  delivered  in  his  answer ;  denying  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  asserting  his  own  profession  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  offering 
to  retract  any  of  his  conclusions  that  could  be  proved  contrary  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  not  this  time  at  his  elbow ;  but  the  people 
forced  their  way  into  the  Chapel,  menacing  if  any  hurt  came  to  him ;  and  a 
message  from  the  queen-mother  to  the  same  effect  made  the  bishops'  speech 
'  soft  as  oil,  to  the  public  loss  of  their  own  dignity.'  So  Wycliffe  escaped  un- 
scathed; but  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  he  had  undergone  brought  on,  soon 
after,  a  serious  illness  from  which  he  was  not  expected  to  recover. 

It  was  during  this  illness,  that,  it  is  said,  four  doctors,  representing  the  four 
monastic  orders,  entered  the  sick  man's  chamber  to  comfort  lus  dying  moments 
by  wringing  from  him  a  recantation  of  his  old  charge  against  them.  Wycliffe 
patiently  heard  their  preliminary  of  kind  soKcitude,  and  their  hopeful  essay  for 
his  penitence ;  then  beckoned  his  servant  to  raise  him  in  his  bed ;  and,  fixing 
hia  eyes  upon  them,  exclaimed  with  all  his  remaining  strength — '  I  shall  not 
die,  but  live,  and  again  declare  the  evil  doings  of  the  friars.' 

He  did  live :  to  proceed  in  another  stage  of  reform,  from  defending  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Nation  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Church,  to  assailing 
the  Church's  doctrine.  His  first  work  toward  that  was  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English :  a  double  boon  to  his  country,  thereby  contributing  even 
more  than  his  great  contemporary,  Chaucer,  to  the  formation  of  the  language, 
and  letting  in  the  light  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  Eonush  clergy.  So  dan- 
gerous was  his  work  deemed  by  them  that  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  English ;  but  again  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
stood  beside  the  Eeformer,  declaring  that  '  the  people  of  Enghmd  would  not 
be  the  dregs  of  all  men,  seeing  all  nations  beside  them  had  the  Law  of  God  in 
their  own  tongue.'  He  now  advanced  boldly  in  the  brave  heretical  road ;  and 
about  1380  published  his  great  work,  the  Triakgus :  in  which  he  goes  through 
the  whole  course  of  academical  study,  beginning  with  the  argument  for  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  following  through  the  known  sciences,  and  thence  con- 
eluding  with  morals.  He  asserts  here  the  great  truth  that  virtue  or  vice 
consists  more  in  the  motive  than  the  act,  denies  any  special  merit  in  fasting 
unless  where  fasting  is  found  conducive  to  virtue,  denies  also  that  any  man  is 
obnoxious  to  punishment  for  original  sin,  unless  he  himself  has  been  crimuial, 
repudiates  the  mediation  of  samts,   criticizes  boldly  the  Eoman  views  of 
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transubstauiiaiion  and  baptism,  and  attacks  indulgences  and  other  papal  mal- 
practices. His  translation  of  the  Bible,  popularizing  the  one  Christian  doc- 
trine of  human  equality,  must  hare  been  a  great  incentive  to  that  most  justly 
caUed  forth  revolt  of  the  English  serfs,  which  is  branded  in  history  as  Wat 
Tyler's  Eebellion ;  and  when  that  rebellion  was  put  down  by  the  murder  of 
Tyler  and  the  betrayal  of  the  people  with  charters  never  meaned  to  be  kept, 
the  Church  turned  to  their  revenge  on  WyclifTe,  who,  to  avoid  the  storm,  re- 
tired to  his  rectory  at  Lutterworth  from  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  forbidden 
to  lecture.  A  writ  against  him  was  addressed  to  the  University ;  but  the 
Oxford  functionaries  resisted  it  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  permitted  one  of 
WydifTe's  party  named  Reppingdon  to  preach  a  sermon  in  which  all  Wycliffe's 
doctrines  were  insisted  on,  attended  with  a  band  of  armed  men  to  hear  him, 
and  publicly  tlianked  him  for  his  daring.  A  convocation  was  however  held  at 
Oxford,  at  which  Reppingdon  recanted ;  but  Wycliffe,  who  was  summoned  to  it, 
put  in  papers  (still  existing)  denying  only  the  misstatements  made  concerning 
him,  but  on  all  material  points  justifying  what  he  had  taught.  His  enemies  were 
satisfied  with  calling  this  a  recantation,  and  let  the  old  man  return  in  peace  to 
Lutterworth,  where  he  died  two  years  after,  on  the  81st  of  December,  1384. 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  Great 
Heretic's  bones  were  dug  out  of  his  grave,  burnt  to  ashes  and  flung  into  a 
neighbouring  brook.  'And  this  brook,'  says  old  Fuller,  'convoyed  his  ashes 
into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main 
ocean ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which 
now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over.' 

His  Trialogues  were  carried  into  Bohemia,  and  originated  the  great  Hussite 
reformation.  And  Cranmer's  half-work  had  been  more  than  anticipated  here, 
if  the  Lollards  had  not  been  sacrificed  by  the  usurping  House  of  Lancaster  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  more  powerful  Church.  How  far  his  doctrines  had 
spread,  even  in  his  own  day,  may  be  judged  from  the  remark  of  a  contemporary 
writer — ^that '  if  you  met  two  persons  on  the  highway,  you  may  be  sure  that 
one  of  them  was  a  Ijollard,  or  follower  of  Wickliffe.' 

Of  Wycliffe's  own  personal  character  we  may  speak  in  the  language  of 
Chaucer,  whose  parish  priest  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  good  rector  of 

Lutterworth. 

Bat  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work ; 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  cleik 
That  Christ  his  gospel  traely  would  preach; 
His  parishiouers  devoutly  would  he  teach ; 
Benign  he  was  and  wondrous  diligent. 

^'ide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder. 
But  he  left  not  for  either  rain  or  thuudcr, 
To  visit,  or  m  sickness  or  in  grief, 
The  farthest  of  his  parish,  small  or  chief, 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  stave. 
This  noble  example  to  his  sheep  he  pave  : 
That  lir«t  he  wrought,  and  aftcii*ai*d  he  taught. 
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ExcssTXB  (Exeter)  is  a  city — if  I  may  credit  the  accoimts  we  hare  of  it—* 
placed  on  a  hill,  having  a  castle  Hhe  site  of  which  is  eminent  and  above  both 
the  oitie  and  ooontrie  adjoining,  for  they  all  do  lie,  as  nnder  the  lee  thereof.' 
The  city  is  stron^y  ditched  and  walled  roond,  and  is  'not  easily  to  be  gotten 
by  force,'  and  was  well  provided  with  cannon  and  other  weapons  of  defence. 
On  the  contrary, '  Norwich  is  like  a  great  vohime  with  a  bad  cover,  having  as 
bnt  parchment  walls  abont  it.  Nor  can  it  with  much  cost  and  time  be  effectu- 
ally fortified,  beeanse  under  the  frowning  brow  of  Moushold  Hill  hanging  over 
it,  the  river  Yere,  so  wanton  that  it  knoweth  not  its  own  mind  which  way  to 
goe,  such  the  involved  flexures  thereof  within  a  mile  of  this  city,  runneth 
partly  by,  partly  throngh  it>  but  oontiibuteth  very  little  to  the  strengthening 
thereof.'  Now  what  could  a  weak  city  do  in  opposition  to  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, possessed  of  such  a  hill  as  gave  them  not  only  a  large  prospect,  but  a 
fall  command  over  it,  and  being  neither  strong  by  art  or  nature,  and  quite 
destitute  of  any  number  of  cannons  and  other  weapons  of  defence,  could  be  in 
no  capacity  to  make  any  resistance ;  and  therefore  it  had  been  as  imprudent  in 
the  magistrates  here  to  have  pretended  to  act  as  they  did  at  Excester,  as  it  was 
prudent  in  them.  And  as  to  the  miscarriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
it  was  so  far  from  being  occasioned  by  any  misconduct  of  the  citizens,  that  it 
was  only  their  misfortune  that  so  unfit  a  nuui  was  sent  to  their  rescue,  'he 
being  more  acquainted  with  the  witty  than  the  warlike  part  of  Pallas  (as  com- 
pleat  in  musick,  poetry,  and  courtship),'  and  so  few  succours,  and  many  of 
them  Italians,  that  it  gave  the  rebels  further  pretence  to  fill  the  country  with 
complaints,  that  these  were  only  a  handful  of  an  armful  to  follow,  driving  on 
the  design  to  subject  England  to  the  insolence  of  foreigners,  for  though  neither 
wisdom  nor  valour  was  wanting  in  the  king's  soldiers,  yet  success  failed  them, 
being  too  few  to  defend  Norwich  and  oppose  the  rebels.  What  was  fifteen 
hundred  soldiers  (for  there  was  no  more  of  the  English  troops)  to  twenty 
thousand  rebels  P  when,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Russel,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
a  person  of  a  stout  spirit,  proper  for  such  a  service,  and  a  man  of  great  in- 
terest in  that  country,  as  well  as  estate,  was  sent  down  to  Excester,  '  with  a 
convenient  power  of  men  of  warre,  both  on  horseback  and  foot,  and  two  bands 
of  strangers,'  a  power  sufficient  to  engage  those  rebels,  which  were  only  about 
ten  thousand.  And  as  to  the  damage  the  Marquis's  forces  suffered  out  of  the 
houses,  it  is  plain  this  author  was  not  acquainted  properly  with  the  affair,  for 
it  did  not  proceed  from  the  citizens  (as  he  says),  but  from  the  rebels  them- 
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selves,  who  Laving  stormed  Bishop  Qates,  entered  the  houses  in  Holme  Street, 
and  so  almost  up  to  St  Martin's  Church ;  and  it  was  those  that  did  the  great 
damage  to  the  Marquis's  men :  so  that  I  believe  if  the  thing  be  rightly  con- 
sidered and  duly  compared,  Norwich  was  as  free  from  any  disloyalty  as 
Eieester,  notwithstanding  the  accusations  Sir  John  hath  laid  upon  it. 

At  this  time,  the  wisdom,  faithfulness,  courage,  and  integrity  of  Doctor 
Mathew  Parker,  then  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  native  of  this  city,  was  very  remarkable,  for  minding  to  do 
the  office  and  duty  of  a  good  pastor ;  in  rebuking  of  wickedness  he  showed 
himself  stout  and  valiant,  and  in  wary  avoiding  of  dangers,  witty  and  careful, 
80  that  he  performed  the  faith  he  owed  to  God  and  the  king ;  and  by  diligently 
providing  for  himself,  showed  that  providence  that  is  principally  in  wise  men. 
One  day,  going  into  the  camp,  he  found  Ket  and  his  associates  standing  under 
the  oak,  communing  of  matters  between  themselves ;  at  which  time  the  noble 
courage  of  the  mayor  appeared,  and  his  worthy  voice  was  plainly  heard  like  a 
brare  man :  for  upon  Ket's  being  earnest  with  him  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the 
city,  and  all  his  authority,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  it  into  his  hands, 
Codd  stoutly  answered — '  He  would  give  his  blood  and  life  out  of  his  body, 
before  ho  would  by  villainy  treacherously  forsake  the  city,  or  through  fear  or 
cowardice  wickedly  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the  king.' 

The  matter  being  thus  debated,  and  night  coming  on,  the  doctor,  seeing  the 
people  overcharged  with  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  thought 
that  good  counsel  and  wholesome  advice  would  be  cast  away  upon  such  swine, 
and  therefore  wisely  omitted  saying  anything  to  them  that  day ;  so  that  leaving 
all  things  as  he  found  them,  full  of  fury  and  tumults,  he  returned  to  the  city. 
The  next  day,  which  was  Friday  he  and  his  brother,  Mr  Thomas  Parker,  who 
was  afterwards  Mayor  of  Norwich,  came  early  to  the  camp,  where  he  found 
them  all  under  the  oak,  hearing  prayers  said  by  Mr  Corners,  their  chaplain, 
who  was  then  reading  the  Litany.  Dr  Parker,  thinking  that  time  fit  for  his 
purpose,  stepped  up  on  the  oak,  and  there  made  an  excellent  sermon,  full  of 
wisdom,  modesty,  and  gravity,  dividing  his  discourse  into  three  parts. 

Firstly, — ^he  exhorted  them  to  use  with  moderation  the  victuals  they  had 
brought  into  the  camp,  and  not  riotously  and  lavishly  waste  and  consume  it. 

Secondly, — ^he  advised  them  by  no  means  to  seek  revenge  of  private  dis- 
pleasures, and  not  to  chain  or  keep  in  irons  those  they  held  in  ward,  nor  to 
defile  their  hands  with  blood  by  taking  away  any  man's  life  wickedly  and 
cruelly. 

Lastly,— -he  wished  them  to  have  regard  to  themselves,  and  the  common- 
wealth, and  leave  off  their  rash  enterprize,  not  distrusting  the  king's  herald 
and  messenger ;  but  to  show  such  honour  to  his  Majesty,  now  in  his  tender 
years,  as  they  might  enjoy  him  hereafter,  in  his  more  ripe  and  flourishing 
state,  being  grown  up  in  virtue  to  their  great  comfort. 

But  the  oak,  as  soon  as  the  auditory,  would  embrace  his  doctrine,  his  Hfo 
being  like  to  be  ended  before  his  sermon ;  for  as  the  company  heard  liim 
attentively  and  willingly,  standing  round  about  him,  a  lewd  fellow  among  them 
cried  out-*'  How  long  shall  wc  suffer  this  hireling  doctor,  who,  being  waged 
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by  gentlemen,  is  come  hither  with  his  toi^c,  which  is  sold,  and  lied  to  serve 
their  appetite  ?  But  for  all  his  prating,  let  us  bridle  them,  and  bring  them 
under  the  orders  of  our  law.'  Upon  this,  the  people  began  to  threaten  the 
pi^sacher,  and  say  he  should  be  brought  down  with  arrows  and  javelins,  and 
some  were  shot  at  him,  which  put  him  in  great  fear,  and  that  was  increased  by 
the  noise  and  clattering  of  weapons  under  him ;  but  he  was  happily  deceived 
in  that  point,  for  there  was  not  a  man  that  stood  next  him  under  the  compass 
of  the  tree  but  what  valued  him  exceedingly  and  were  glad  of  his  coming 
hither,  hoping  his  oratory  might  have  some  good  effect.  During  this  uproar, 
Ket's  chaplain  seasonably  and  wisely  set  the  Te  Deum,  and  with  the  help  of 
some  singing  men  there  present,  performed  it  so  elegantly  that  the  multitude, 
taken  with  the  sweetness  of  the  musick  (which  was  a  novelty  to  them),  began 
by  degrees  to  be  appeased ;  and  during  the  singing  the  doctor  withdrew  to  sing 
his  part  at  home,  and  to  praise  God  for  his  great  deliverance ;  for  coming  down 
from  the  oak,  and  taking  his  brother  with  him,  he  made  what  haste  he  could  to 
the  city.  But  as  they  were  going  down  St  Leonard's  Hill  towards  Pockthorp 
ChitiBS,  some  of  the  rebels  overtook  him  and  began  to  question  him  about  his 
licence,  desiring  him  to  show  them  what  authority  he  had  to  preach.  But  he 
knowing  it  vain  to  reason  with  them  slipt  away,  and  left  his  brother  to  argue 
out  the  matter.  However,  the  very,  next  day,  the  doctor  going  into  St  Clement's 
Church,  took  occasion  from  one  of  the  lessons  appointed  to  be  read  for  the  day, 
to  expound  somewhat  concerning  these  wicked  tumults,  mauy  of  the  rebds 
being  present,  who  heard  the  end  of  his  exhortation  without  interrupting  him, 
though  they  seemed  greatly  offended  at  it ;  but  staying  for  his  coming  out, 
they  immediately  followed  him,  and  told  him  that  they  imderstood  he  had 
three  or  four  able  geldings  which  might  serve  the  king,  and  therefore  they 
charged  him  that  immediately  after  dinner  they  might  be  ready  for  them  to 
make  use  of.  To  which  the  doctor  said  but  little ;  but  went  home  and  forth- 
with ordered  some  of  their  shoes  to  be  pulled  off,  and  their  hoofs  to  be  parud 
to  the  quick,  and  then  put  on  again,  and  others  to  be  anointed  with  green 
ointment,  as  though  they  had  been  lame  with  travelling,  and  dressed  with 
medicines.  Then  leading  them  to  pasture,  the  rebels  seeing  some  of  their  feet 
swaddled  and  anointed,  and  others  lamish,  laid  aside  that  design ;  and  not  long 
after,  the  doctor  seeming  to  take  a  walk  towards  Cringleford  Bridge,  met  with 
his  horses  and  servants  there,  as  he  had  ordered,  and  mounting,  took  his  jour- 
ney towards  Cambridge  with  all  possible  speed,  and  luckily  escaped  thither  out 
of  all  danger,  though  by  the  way  he  met  with  and  saw  divers  of  the  rebels 
playing  their  pranks  in  the  usual  outrageous  manner. 

By  this  time,  having  spoiled  the  country  gentlemen  of  their  goods,  they 
now  began  to  attack  their  bodies,  and  bring  them  as  prisoners  into  the  camp, 
which  caused  such  a  general  fear  that  many  forsook  their  houses  and  estates, 
and  changing  apparel  lest  they  should  be  known  in  the  flight,  escaped  by  ob- 
scure paths,  and  hid  themselves  in  caves  of  the  earth  and  thick  woods.  Many 
who  had  horses  and  carts  they  forced  to  carry  provision  to  the  camp,  and 
others  that  had  none  of  their  own  were  compelled  to  procure  them  elsewhere. 
Gentlemen  were  now  daily  taken  and  brought  into  the  camp,  bound  £Eyst  with 
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cords  like  so  many  villains.  Some  were  kept  in  Norwich  Cattle,  some  in  the 
Guyld  Hall  prison^  and  others  were  shut  np  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  house,  as 
felons  and  thieves.  Whenever  they  wanted  money  (which  was  often)  if  the 
mayor  did  not  immediately  supply  them  out  of  the  common  treasury,  they 
threatened  to  bum  and  rifle  the  city,  which  they  had  certainly  done  if  the 
diligence  of  the  mayor  had  not  prevented  it. 

Furthermore,  to  cloak  their  wicked  actions  under  the  king's  authority, 
having  seized  several  commissions  sent  from  the  king,  directed  to  divers  gentle- 
men in  the  country,  authorising  them  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  repress 
these  commotions,  in  some  of  them  they  erased  the  names  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  inserted  their  own,  and  from  others  they  took  the  seals,  and  placed  them 
to  forged  commissions  of  their  own  making,  and  fixing  them  up  in  public 
places,  deceived  many  ignorant  people  thereby,  and  drew  them  to  their  party. 

By  this  time,  their  number  being  increased  to  above  20,000,  they  grew  so 
disorderly  that  Ket,  the  arch-rebel,  could  not  restrain  them.  And  now  they 
threaten  all  such  citizens  as  were  fled  with  their  families,  and  all  such  as  would 
not  declare  on  their  side,  as  open  enemies,  so  that  nothing  but  fire  and  sword 
was  hourly  expected.  Whatever  was  brought  into  the  camp  was  spent  in  a 
most  gluttonous  manner,  insomuch  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  how  so 
much  could  be  devoured  in  so  short  a  time,  for  besides  swans,  gees^,  hens, 
ducks,  and  all  sorts  of  fowls  without  number,  about  3,000  bullocks  and  20,000 
sheep  were  spent  in  a  few  days. 

The  gentlemen's  parks  were  laid  open,  and  what  deer  they  could  get  killed 
and  brought  hither,  and  such  as  they  had  a  particular  spleen  against,  they  des- 
troyed their  woods  and  groves  by  cutting  down  the  trees  therein.  Sometimes 
they  would  bring  the  gentlemen  out  of  prison,  chained  two  and  two  together 
as  it  were  to  judgment,  before  the  Tree  of  Reformation,  there  to  be  tried  by 
these  governors,  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  heinous  crimes ;  and  when  it  was 
asked  the  commons  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners,  they  would  cry 
with  one  voice — *  Hang  them !  hang  them !'  And  if  they  were  asked  why  they 
gave  such  rash  judgment  on  those  they  never  knew,  they  would  roundly 
answer  that  others  cried  the  some,  and  that  they  did  it  to  give  their  assent 
with  them,  though  they  could  give  no  other  reason  but  that  they  were  gentle- 
men, and  therefore,  they  said,  not  worthy  to  live. 

Porters  also  were  placed  by  them  at  all  the  city  gates,  and  companies  of 
the  rebels  to  watch  and  ward  at  certain  places,  and  the  constables  were  made 
to  provide  and  furnish  them  with  what  meat  and  drink  they  would  have,  at 
their  own  expense,  even  to  the  ruin  of  them. 

And  now  one  Wharton,  a  man  of  great  courage,  but  not  favoured  by  the 
people,  was  led  to  the  castle  bound  like  a  thief,  and  had  there  not  been  a  great 
company  of  the  rebels  ordered  by  their  captain  to  defend  him,  he  had  been 
slain  by  the  unruly  multitude ;  but  neither  his  good  behaviour  to  them,  nor 
promises,  nor  the  diligent  care  of  the  rebels  that  guarded  him,  could  keep  him 
from  being  stabbed  in  many  places  of  his  body  with  spears  and  pikes. 

A  lawyer  also,  who  dwelt  at  Melton,  was  betrayed  by  a  woman  and  drawn 
out  of  a  wood,  where  he  had  hid  himself  a  little  before  among  the  thorns  and 
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briars  and  brought  piiaomer  to  the  city,  being  hated  by  the  oommcms,  who 
esteemed  him  a  subtile  fellow.  As  they  haled  him  along,  the  hearens  thun- 
dered horribly,  to  the  astonishment  of  them  that  heard  it,  and  sndi  mighty 
showers  fell,  mi^ed  with  hail,  that  the  earth  was  ooTered  Teiy  deep,  not  far 
from  the  Tree  of  Ileformation ;  but  this  fearful  tempest  did  not  in  the  least 
appall  or  terrify  them. 

Many  days  had  passed  from  the  b^;inning  of  this  rebellion,  and  nothiqg  the 
whole  time  was  don^  but  burning,  wasting,  robbing,  and  consuming  of  all 
things ;  and  so  great  grief  had  now  possessed  all  good  men,  and  especiaify  the 
citizens,  that  at  the  sight  of  the  lamentable  fate  of  their  country  they  were 
almost  distracted,  and  all  hopes  of  success  by  resisting  was  taken  away,  so 
that  they  remained  within  their  walls,  fearing  daily  destructioii,  and  deatitule 
of  all  counsel,  not  baring  as  yet  heard  from  that  of  the  king. 

While  the  rebels  thus  raged  abroad  in  the  country,  at  Hingham,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Norwich,  Sir  Edmund  Knevet,  Knight,  with  a  small  oom- 
pany  of  his  own  menial  servants,  set  upon  the  ni^t  watch  of  the  rdieb  that 
were  placed  there,'  and  brake  through,  overthrowing  divers  of  them,  and  had 
some  of  his  own  men  unhorsed,  and  in  danger  to  be  hewn  in  pieees  among 
them ;  yet  he  recovered  them,  and  escsqied  their  hands  through  great  man- 
hood, after  which  good  night's  service,  as  they  would  have  it  esteemed,  they 
repaired  to  their  great  captain,  Ket,  to  shew  their  hurts  and  complain  of  their 
griefs.  It  was  talked  among  them  that  they  would  go  to  Sir  £(fanund*s  house 
at  Bttkenham  Castle,  to  assault  it,  and  fetdi  him  out  of  it  by  force ;  but  some 
doubted  it  was  too  strong  for  them,  it  being  a  place  of  great  strength  at  that 
time,  and  others  feared  sharp  stripes  if  they  should  attempt  that  exploit,  being 
at  least  twelve  miles  fix>m  their  camp,  and  so  that  enterprise  dropt,  the  most 
part  thinking  it  best  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 

It  happened  that  Mr  Leonard  Sotherton,  a  dtisen  of  Xonrich,  fled  to  Lon- 
don for  safety  of  his  life,  the  rebels  having  threatened  him  if  they  could  get 
him.  Him  the  CouncQ  sent  for,  and  by  him  were  informed  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  how  they  daily  increased,  and  hom^  threatened  destruction  to 
the  city,  and  all  gentlemen  they  could  meet  wiUi ;  at  the  same  time  he  told 
them  that  he  had  heard  say  that  there  were  many  in  the  camp  whog  if  they 
had  any  hope  of  the  King's  favour  and  that  they  might  escape  unpunisfacd, 
would  wiUhigly  lay  down  their  weapons  and  embrace  his  Majesty's  pardon; 
and  therefore  he  was  in  hoj^  if  the  King  sent  down  his  pardon  and  proclaimed 
it  in  the  camp,  that  most  of  them  would  disperse.  This  advice  being  approved 
of  by  the  Coundl,  who  had  its  hands  fully  engaged  other  vays,  a  henid  was 
sent  with  Sotherton  directly  to  Norwich,  and  entering  the  camp  ^ypardkd  in 
hb  coat  of  arms,  standing  before  the  Tree  of  Reformation,  he  there  declared 
with  a  loud  voice,  so  that  aU  about  him  might  hear, '  that  the  king  had  gxanled 
his  free  pardcm  to  all  that  would  depart  to  their  homes,  and  laying  aside  tkeir 
annour  gtve  over  their  traitorouslv  begun  enterprise.'  Upon  uiiich,  almosl  all 
the  nulrilude  cried — 'God  sare  the  Kinir's  Majesty  !'  and  at  the  rcncwiiig  of 
th.it  crv  raany  kr.cel*^  d  .'^r.,  a"iJ  witj  tiar*  in  t^ .  ir  eves  cr'v\:i.JcJ  •»:<• 
kir.-:'s  n:crcy,  wLach  all  wculJ  Lave  CDil:^:^a  iiMiiiciliat'.lT  LiJ  L'>:  :Lc  ^ncivJ 
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speeches  of  some  of  the  rascally  sort,  and  the  traitorous  persuasions  of  that 
caitiff  Ket  himself,  turned  them  from  peace  and  stayed  them  from  their  dutiful 
inclinations.  Por  Ket  very  fiercely  and  stoutly  answered,  so  that  all  might 
hear  him,  '  that  kings  and  princes  were  accustomed  to  grant  pardons  to  such 
as  were  offenders,  and  not  to  others ;  and  that  he  trusted  he  needed  not  any 
pardon,  sith  he  had  done  nothing  hut  what  belonged  to  the  duty  of  a  true  sub- 
ject, and  herewith  he  besought  them  not  to  forsake  him,  but  to  remember  his 
promise,  sith  he  was  ready  to  spend  his  life  in  the  quarrel.'  The  herald  here- 
upon called  him  *Traitour !'  and  commanded  John  Petibone,  sword-bearer  of 
Norwich,  to  arrest  him  for  treason,  as  a  traitour  to  his  Majesty ;  upon  which, 
so  great  a  confusion  followed  among  the  multitude,  that  the  herald  saw  Ket 
had  so  far  enraged  them  that  they  would  accept  of  no  pardon,  so  that  he  de- 
parted from  them,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice — '  All  ye  that  be  the  king's 
friends,  come  away  with  me.'  Then  the  mayor  and  l^^ter  Aldrich,  with  a 
great  number  of  other  gentlemen  that  had  been  confined  there,  among  which 
were  the  two  brothers  the  Appleycrds,  and  other  honest  jfcomen  that  were 
ready  to  obey  the  king,  followed  him ;  and,  entering  the  city  by  Bishop  Gates, 
the  mayor  commanded  them  to  be  shut,  because  otherwise  the  rebels  might 
have  forthwith  entered  the  city.  Holinshed  says  this  was  on  the  last  day  of 
July ;  but  it  is  a  mistake,  as  the  chamberlain's  accounts  show  us,  for  it  was 
on  the  21st  of  that  month,  it  being  the  very  day  they  made  a  present  to  the 
herald  for  his  good  service,  at  their  return  into  the  city,  which  is  entered  in 
these  words : — '  Gaf  in  reward  on  Mary  Magdalyn  evyn,  to  Mr  York,  herald- 
at-arms,  8  peces  of  gold  called  sovcraigns,  4£.' 

As  soon  as  was  possible,  the  mayor  caused  all  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  the 
gentlemen  imprisoned  in  the  castle  and  elsewhere  to  be  set  at  liberty,  who 
were  all  summoned  to  considt  with  him  and  his  brethren  how  they  might 
defend  the  city  from  the  rebels,  and  keep  them  from  entering  it  by  assaidt ; 
and  at  last  they  determined  to  set  watch  and  ward,  day  and  night,  on  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  keep  the  city  so  close  that  the  means  of  transporting  victuals 
from  the  camp  being  thereby  cut  off  from  that  side  of  the  river,  the  rebels 
might  be  wearied  out  and  obliged  to  decamp. 

During  this  time,  certain  of  the  citizens  that  favoured  the  rebels  had  let  a 
great  number  of  them  into  the  city,  which  raised  such  consternation  that  it 
was  thought  safest  for  the  gentlemen  that  had  been  let  out  of  prison  to  bo 
shut  up  again,  least  the  rebels  finding  them  abroad  should  murder  them ;  but 
soon  after  it  was  perceived  that  they  were  returned  to  their  camp  the  same 
way  that  they  came ;  upon  which,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  inunediately  began 
to  rampire  up  Bishop  Gates,  to  plant  what  ordnance  they  had,  and  make  all 
necessary  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  city  that  was  possible,  placing  ten 
oi  the  greatest  pieces  of  ordnance  against  the  enemy  in  the  castle-ditches,  ap- 
pointing watch  and  ward  in  all  those  places  where  the  walls  were  decayed. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  make  bullets,  &c.,  for  their  defence,  as  we  learn  from 
the  accounts  of  the  city  chamberlains  : — '  Paid  to  ij  men  that  made  that  night 
cxx  pyllets  of  gonshotte,  xvirf.  for  cc  and  xiv/.  ledc,  \s.  viijrf.  and  a  bundel  of 
large  brown  paper,  and  xv/.  matchys  dyvydcd  amongs  all  the  gomicrs  that  night. 
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'  Bysbops  Gates  rampired  with  eith  that  night. 

'A  pcce  of  ordnauncc  carried  to  the  old  common  statbe  yardc,  the  ij 
brothem  of  the  Appleyerds  watchyd  that  place  that  nyght. 

'Sir  Wm.  Paston's  ij  gret  gonnys  caryed  from  the  common  stathe  to  tlie  castyll. 

'  A  bondell  of  small  brown  pq)er  and  match  sent  to  the  castyll  and  common 
stathe  to  shote  ccrten  yron  gonnys  thcr,  that  came  from  Coster  IlaU. 

'  Mr  Thomas  Godsalve  and  a  gret  company  of  others  kept  Sir  William  Fas- 
ton's  gret  pcces  that  night  in  the  castyll  yarde.' 

The  rest  of  the  city  forces  were  ordered  to  be  ready  at  all  times  of  the  night, 
in  the  market-place  and  cross  streets  of  the  city,  for  every  occasion. 

At  length,  having  ordered  things  in  this  manner,  they  began  to  shoot  off 
their  artillery  both  from  the  city  and  camp,  to  annoy  each  other.  But  when 
the  rebels  saw  that  they  did  little  hurt  to  the  city  with  their  ordnance  lying 
upon  the  hill,  they  moved  them  down  to  the  foot  of  it,  and  thence  b^an  to 
play  against  the  walls,  which  being  perceived,  at  the  mayor's  command,  the 
ordnance  was  brought  down  fiom  the  castle  ditches,  and  placed  speedily  in  the 
meadows,  which  lie  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  city,  and  so  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night  was  spent  in  fearful  shot  on  both  sides. 

But  the  worst  evil  the  magistates  had  to  overcome  was  the  scum  of  the  city 
that  were  in  it  and  were  of  the  rebels'  side,  in  so  great  number  that  their  force 
was  not  sufficient  to  rule  them :  for  they  would  go  and  come  from  the  camp  in 
spite  of  the  mayor  and  govemours,  and  bewray  whatever  was  done  against  their 
comrades,  for  '  here  ys  to  be  notyd,  that  the  next  day  beyng  Mary  Magdalen 
day,  the  chamberlayns  servyse  don  the  night  before,  and  spebyaUy  for  makyng 
of  the  gonshot,  was  bewrayed  by  John  Fyshman  to  traytor  Ket,  so  that  he  sent 
to  his  hows  about  Ixxx  men,  of  which  number  Bobert  Ysod,  tanner,  John  Bar- 
ker, bochcr,  Echard,  miller  of  Heyham,  were  cheffe  messengers,  which  persons 
caryed  the  chamberlain  to  the  Guyld  Hall,  and  ther  tooke  away  oon  hole  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  and  a  rcmnent  of  another  barrel  that  was  left  the  night  before, 
and  certen  yron  pallets,  and  ledc  pyllets  that  served  for  the  yron  sling,  and  ccr- 
ten mores  pykes  tliat  lay  over  the  sembly  chambyr,  and  compellyd  him  to  pay 
for  lyne  and  a  maunde  to  carry  the  said  pelfyr,  vj(f.  Item,  they  came  ageyn 
to  the  chamberlayn's  howse,  and  tooke  from  thense  cxx  pyllets  of  lede  that  war 
made  the  nyght  before ;  and  also  they  tooke  from  him  in  com,  paper,  and  ser- 
pentyn  powder  of  his  own  goods,  to  the  sum  of  tj£,  odd  money,  and  besydcs 
that  compellyd  hym  to  pay  for  a  new  ferkyn  to  put  in  the  gunshote  vd.  and  for 
lyne  to  truss  and  carry  the  pelfyr  with,  u^d.  And  the  next  day  being  xxiije/  July 
a  great  sorte  of  the  same  company  with  others  to  the  nombyr  of  c  persons  at 
the  leste,  came  ageyn  to  the  chamberlayns  house,  and  toke  away  of  his  own 
goods,  ij  bows,  iij  sheffs  of  arrows,  with  cases  and  gyrdylls,  iiij  almayn  halberds, 
ij  black  bylls,  certen  clubbys  and  stavys,  ii  abnayn  ryvetts  as  fayer  as  any  war 
in  Norwych,  and  a  jack  of  fustyan,  and  also  carryd  hym  away  wyth  them  to 
Mushold,  to  have  hym  to  the  tre,  for  makyng  of  the  forsayd  gunshote ;  and  by 
the  way  he  intretyd  them  so  that  they  caiyd  hym  to  Norwichc  bothc,  whcr  he 
gaf  them  for  remyssyon  from  goying  to  the  tre,  iij*.  iiijrf.' 

(To  he  eofUinned.J 
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THE  BATTLE   OF  NEWBURY. 

(20M  of  Sepfember,  1648.) 


That  harvest  night  we  lay  in  the  fields,  impatient  of  the  dark, 
AH  eager  for  the  tmmpet's  voice  to  rouse  the  slothful  lark ; 
for  the  King  had  sent  his  challenge  out  to  Essex  and  the  Bight, 
And  Essex  ilung  his  answer  back — ^We  meet  at  morning's  light. 

O  many  a  sleepless  eye,  be  sure !  that  night  did  watch  the  stars, 
Their  silent  marches  following,  so  high  above  our  jars ; 
And  many  a  thought  might  stoop  toward  the  melancholy  earth. 
Whereto  so  soon  we  must  return  for  all  our  martiid  worth. 

Even  they  might  p<Hider  in  such  sort — ^those  reckless  cavaliers ; 
And  our  raw  troopers  be  forgiven  for  some  unharden'd  fears : 
Not  fears  !  natheless  we  may  be  dull,  in  the  shadow  of  the  fray, — 
With  brothers  in  the  hostile  camp — dead  brothers  ere  a  day. 

Now  with  the  dawn  King  Charles'  part  on  the  hiU-top  stand  array'd. 
Their  ordnance  planted,  horse  and  foot  in  their  battalions  made ; 
And  many  of  their  captains  brave  have  thrown  their  doublets  off, — 
Not  so  intending  battle-heat,  but  rather  triumph-scoff. 

Charge  up  the  hill ! — ^Prince  Bupert's  horse  have  met  our  first  attack, 
With  mighty  dint  upon  our  force,  the  foremost  pressing  back ; 
The  tide  of  our  assault  recoils,  but  the  wave  flows  up  agdn. 
Another,  and  another  yet,  the  foremost  to  sustain. 

Eight  fiercely  Rupert's  cavalry  salute  our  city  bands ; 
But  the  blue-coat  Londoners  are  staunch,  their  regiment  firmly  stands. 
Repulsed,  the  horse  wheel  round  again ;  charge  back,  and  ours  reply,— 
Till  they  do  not  wheel  but  reel  away  from  our  sharp  musketry. 

And  yet  a  third  attempt  they  make,  dashing  in  squadrons  fuU, 
Striving  to  break  our  serried  ranks  with  valour  masterful ; 
But  the  bullet-cloud  athwart  them  bursts,  o'erthrowing  man  and  horse. 
Methinks  they  will  not  dare  again  repeat  so  warm  a  course. 

On  swiftly  now !  Lord  Essex  leads ;  lus  white  hat  is  our  guide. 
One  single  wreath  of  snowy  foam  upon  the  ocean's  pride. 
On  sharply  !  drive  them  back  once  more !  on !  rally  yet  again ! 
Beat  them  from  hedge  to  hedge  until  scarce  two  or  three  remain. 
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Meanwhile  the  fight  holds  otherwhere.    A  mile  below  the  hill 
They  have  fallen  on  our  rearmost  guard :  speed  down  to  check  their  will ! 
But  we  pause  in  mid  career,  till  some  the  opponent  force  have  known ; 
For  they  too  wear  the  furze  and  broom  we  took  to  mark  our  own. 

Spur  through  the  traitors ! — ^Up  again  to  Essex  on  the  brow ! 
Where  the  royal  ordnance  was  at  dawn  our  ordnance  dimbeth  now ; 
One  with  another  they  dispute,  'gainst  cannon  cannon's  mouth, 

As  if  the  battle  with  the  day  but  rose  to  sultrier  growth. 

And  ever  the  sturdy  Londoners  oppose  the  hottest  fray ; 
Open  to  horse  and  ordnance  both,  'gainst  odds  they  make  their  way ; 
And  QTermatch'd  with  mightier  odds  yet  stand  undauntedly. 
The  Rupert  can  not  scatter  them,  they  know  not  how  to  fly. 

Even  as  a  grove  of  pines,  that  doth  the  tempest-rage  endure. 

Their  heads  or  branching  arms  may  wave,  they  keep  their  footing  sure. 

80  these  are  firmly  rooted  there,  or,  only  honour-moved. 

Step  forward,  gaining  on  the  foe  some  vantage-ground  approved. 

And  so,  till  darkness  sunder'd  us.    Tet  neither  host  withdrew ; 
Only  upon  the  hill's  far  side  their  hors3  safe  distance  knew. 
With  the  broken  remnant  of  their  foot  gathcr'd  behind  them  there ; 
Our  men  no  less  too  wearied  are  to  give  them  much  of  care. 

Another  morning :  we  remain  the  masters  of  the  field. 
They  drew  off  in  the  night :  their  chief  a  broken  hope  did  wield. 
We  are  marshal'd,  ready  ;  none  appear  to  the  challenge  of  our  shot ; 
One  shout— for  Newbury  field  is  ours  !    Prince  Rupert  turneth  not. 

Four  earls  of  Cliarles'  part  have  fallen,  and  many  hundred  more 
Of  English-hearted  foemcn  whom  their  brother  foes  deplore. 
For  either  side  like  Englishmen  did  war  with  might  and  main. 
God  send  such  mournful  victory  be  needed  ne'er  again ! 

And  Falkland  lieth  there  at  peace,  whose  spirit  was  so  sad — 
That  lofty  spirit — ^for  the  wounds  his  hapless  country  had. 
They  say — ^he  own'd  him  tired  of  life  ere  we  began  the  fight. 
WeU  might  he  be  most  sad,  who  knew  he  strove  against  the  Right. 

Shout  we  again  for  Newbury  field— the  righteous  victory ! 
We  shall  hear  an  echoing  triumph-shout  before  a  month  goes  by. 
Shine  thou  on  Cromwell's  Waisby  sheaf,  0  Newbury's  hwrest  moon ! 
'Charge  through  !*  ay,  through  I  'for  Truth,  and  Peace'— the  truthful 
conqueror's  boon. 

W.   J.  LiNTOK. 
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I 

Thb  war  between  Govemments — ^iuToked  for  so  many  years  by  those  who 
deckred  it  to  be  madness  in  the  peoples  to  rise  against  the  monarchies  allied 
to  repress  them — ^has  began.  The  Holy  Alliance — and  this  ia  the  prominent 
fact  of  the  present  situation — ^is  dissolved. 

The  forces  which  before  were  compact  and  ready  to  crush  insurrection  are 
now  divided  into  three  camps,  two  of  them  being  hostile  to  the  third ;  the  third 
vacillating,  conspiring  against  both  friends  and  enemies,  suspected  by  all. 

If  the  peoples  do  not  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  rise  and  to  emancipate 
themselves,  they  are  not  worthy  of  liberty.  If  the  war  of  Nations  does  not 
succeed  to  the  war  of  Princes,  let  Democracy  resign  itself  to  the  name  of  a 
restless  and  impotent  agitation ;  let  it  not  pretend  to  call  itself  revolutionaiy 
or  capable  of  founding. 

If  the  lessons  of  1848  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  as  useless, — ^if  the  words 
of  universal  fraternity,  of  alliance  between  the  peoples,  so  often  repeated  since 
then,  have  not  been  proffered  as  a  mere  formula  without  intelligence  or  heart, 
— ^Democracy  ought  to  organize  itself  like  an  army  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  to 
determine  upon  unity  of  motive,  of  design,  of  purpose,  and  of  means.  And 
unless  a  definite  sphere  for  the  first  operations  be  selected — ^a  point  of  political 
strategy  where  the  banner  of  the  oppressed  peoples  can  be  unfurled  with 
strong  probability  of  success — ^the  object  will  not  be  attained. 

All  the  intelligences  of  Democracy  ought  to  reflect  and  to  choose ;  all  the 
forces  of  Democracy  ought  to  converge  toward  this  point  after  the  choice  has 
been  made.  The  secret  of  Napoleon's  wars — concentration  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  forces  on  a  given  point— ought  to  be  also  ours.  By  broad- 
casting and  scattering  our  forces,  intending  to  operate  on  ten  points  at  one  time» 
we  should  have  ten  combats,  while  we  have  need  of  one  victory.  The  victory 
of  one  people  would  be  the  victory  of  all  peoples,  easily  foUowed  up  by  all. 
European  Democracy,  Archimedes-like,  ou^t  now  to  seek  its  point  of  lever- 
age ;  if  it  succeed  in  obtaining  that,  it  will  uplift  heaven  and  earth. 

The  question  is  then  a  question  of  imitative.  And  as  to  its  being  followed, 
whoso  supposes  that  the  triumphant  insurrection  of  a  people  can  remain 
isolated  gives  the  lie  to  the  series  of  movements  which  so  rapidly  succeeded 
one  another  six  years  ago,  from  Sicily  to  Vienna^  from  Paris  to  Berlin.  The 
idea  which  determined  them  rages  still  in  the  heart  of  the  peoples  inflamed  by 
persecution  and  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  strength,  which  was  wanting 
before  1848. 
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Bj  the  importance  of  her  geographical  position, — by  her  length  of  coast 
accessible  to  the  aids,  the  elements,  the  materials  of  war  which  may  reach  her 
from  abroad, — ^by  the  neighbourhood  of  Switzerhmd,  a  coward  in  peace,  yet  the 
enemy  of  Anstiia,  and  ready  to  unite  with  any  who  may  assail  her, — ^by  the 
Hungarian  element  intermingled  with  the  armies  of  occupation,  sympathizing 
with  our  moTements,  and  able  by  its  rising  here  to  excite  insuzreotion  in  its 
own  far  oountiy, — ^by  the  religious  quest^n  inevitably  connected  with  the 
political,  and  which,  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of  duty,  would  give  us  the 
countenance  of  all  peoples  belieying  in  liberty  of  conscience, — ^by  the  weakness 
of  the  enemy  in  our  Dront, — ^by  the  universality  of  the  national  opinion, — ^by 
our  long  sufferings,  greater  than  those  of  any  other  people, — by  the  glorious 
deeds  of  '48  and  '49,  that  infallible  argument  for  victory  whensoever  treachery, 
the  ignorance  of  the  chiefs,  and  deviation  from  the  normal  rule  of  eveiy 
national  war,  do  not  corrupt  the  conceptions  of  the  good, — Italy  is  called  to 
be  that  land  of  initiation  of  which  I  speak. 

The  initiative  I  mean — ^and  let  me  hasten  to  acknowledge  I  do  not  gainsay 
that  of  Greece — is  that  of  the  moral  and  materia)  importance  of  an  Italian 
movement  on.  the  destinies  of  all  the  oppressed  nations.  The  eccentric  position 
of  Greece,  and  the  suspicion,  however  ill-founded,  of  Kussian  influence  pre- 
dominating there,  deny  her  the  consequences,  not  the  honour,  of  the  initiative. 
The  honour  is  hers.  Failure  now  or  triumph,  the  history  of  these  years  will 
say  that  Greece  first  understood  the  duties  belonging  to  the  peoples. 

m 

Why  does  not  Italy  rise  P  Why,  on  all  the  line  held  by  Austria— the  first 
enemy  against  whom  we  ought  to  act— does  not  yet  resound  the  cry  of 
Countiy  and  of  Liberty  P  It  is  a  question  which  begins  to  be  repeated  with 
surprize  by  all  foreigners  who  love  Italy,  and  which  ought  to  make  all  those 
at  home,  who  say  they  love  her,  blush. 

Some  affiim  that  they  ought  to  await  the  initiation  of  the  Piedmontese 
Monarchy. 

I  now  set  aside  all  question  of  principle.  And  I  leave  also  the  other  more 
practical  consideration :  that  the  Piedmontese  Monarchy,  in  committing  to  it 
exclusively  the  direction  of  the  war,  would  inevitably  lead  through  the  errors, 
the  defects,  and  the  diplomacies  inherent  in  every  monarchical  war,  to  a  third 
defeat.    But  I  ask :  can  such  an  initiation  ever  be  possible? 

In  virtue  of  the  principle  which  governs  Piedmont,  in  virtue  of  the  treaties 
which  constitute  her  political  life,  in  virtue  of  the  diplomacy  which  directs  her 
movements,  the  Government  of  Piedmont  is  disinherited  from  the  initiative. 
The  Piedmontese  Monarchy,  pursuing  its  own  objects,  can  aid  but  not  promote 
an  insurrection.  Placed  between  a  Lombard  insurrection,  which,  left  to  itself, 
would  become  republican,  and  a  menacing  agitation  excited  by  the  insurrection 
in  Piedmont,  the  king  may  say,  as  in  1848,  to  the  European  Governments :  '  I 
go,  called  on  to  save,  by  combating  Austria,  both  you  and  myself  from  the 
victory  of  a  principle  which  condemns  us.'     He  can  not  say,  '  I  constitute 
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myself  an  invader  fo$  the  love  of  oonqnest/  without  tearing  to  pieces  those 
treaties  which  govern  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  whose  words  govern  even 
the  present  war. 

The  Piedmdntese  Kingdom  has  only  two  ways  of  working :  either  to  appeal 
to  the  right  of  revolution,  to  invoke  the  national  principle  which  we  invoke,  to 
tear  the  map  of  Europe  into  shreds,  to  summon  the  people  of  Italy  to  insur- 
rection against  all  opponents,  to  renounce  all  fraternal  contact  with  the  kings 
of  Europe,  to  al&ont  at  the  same  time  pontifical  excommunication  and  the 
armies  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy,  to  substitute  our  flag  for  the  flag  of 
Savoy,— or  else  to  appeal  to  cireum»iance9,  to  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  struggle  which  rages  on  its  frontiers,  to  the  trouble  of  its  own  subjects, 
to  the  cry  of  a  people  which  says :  '  Ck)me !  we  are  yours !' 

Is  there  any  one  who  can,  without  confessing  himself  an  idiot  or  a  deceiver, 
affirm  that  the  Fiedmoniese  Monarchy  would  undertake  the  first  part  P 

There  remains  then  the  war  foundei  on  ciretmiioMces.  These  cireumiiances 
must  be  created.  And  they  are  summed  up  in  one — ^insurrection.  Promote 
with  us  the  Lombard  insurrection ;  promote  in  Piedmont  an  agitation  which 
may  menace  the  throne,  if  the  throne  does  not  fraternize  with  the  insurgents ; 
I,  an  Italian  and  not  a  Savoyard,  I  will  keep  myself  separate  from  you. 

And  what  will  be  the  gain  of  this  royal  initiative  P  I  speak  to  the  men — 
whether  republicans  or  not,  little  matters — ^who  invoke  the  Italian  Country  and 
not  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Savoyard  Monarchy.  Do  they  hope  that  the 
Piedmontese  Kingdom  will  rise  to  combat  for  Italy  P  Do  they  hope  that  the 
king  will  deckre  war  at  the  same  time  against  Austria,  Naples,  the  petty 
Governments  of  the  Duchies,  and  the  Pontiff  P 

The  royal  initiative,  allowed,  instigated,  directed  inevitably  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Erench  Cabinets — as  without  them  a  royal  initiative  is  impossible 
— ^would  have  as  its  meaning,  in  the  minds  of  these  two  Cabinets,  the  con- 
straining of  Austria  to  back  them  efficiently  in  their  war  against  the  Tzar, — in 
the  mind  of  the  King  of  Piedmont,  some  augmentation  of  his  dominions.  And 
Austria  would  either  conquer — ^it  is  not  difficult — a  second  battle  of  Novara ; 
or,  defeated,  she  would  seize  on  propositions  of  agreement  which — this  is  cer- 
tain— ^would  be  immediately  accepted.  Piedmont  would  perhaps  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  Lombardy — ^more  probably  the  Duchies.  Yenice  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  would  in  any  case  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians ;  and  the  poor 
insurgent  populations  would  be  consigned,  betrayed  victims,  to  imperial  ven^ 
geance.  Do  the  Lombards  who  are  of  the  party  of  the  monarchical  initiative 
wish  this  P — BO  basely  to  betray  that  Italy  whose  name  they  invoke  P — to  sign, 
as  a  people,  a  new  treaty  of  Campo-Eormio  or  worse  P — to  make  themselves 
and  their  country  infamous  in  the  face  of  Europe  P  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
could  for  one  single  moment  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  shame ! 

And  yet,  to  hinder  it — ^to  hinder  the  implanting  of  a  bastard  French  dynasty 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  recompensed  and  courted  by  strengthening  itself 
with  the  Piedmontese  Monarchy  in  the  north — to  hinder  an  English  protec- 
torate balancing  the  French  implanting  in  SicQy — to  hinder  the  six  ideal 
ItaUes — ^to  hinder  a  new  partition  much  worse  than  that  we  now  have,  since 
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that  is  undermined  and  worn  out  in  men's  opinions,  wliiLii  the  new  interests 
created  in  eYery  cliange  and  the  new  situation  given  by  the  European  GoTenL> 
ments  would  require  time  to  be  destroyed, — ^what  way  remains  except  that  only 
of  Insurrection  ? — ^for  the  Nation^«/  to  raise  its  own  banner,  preoccupying  the 
political  arena^  infusing  more  daring  hopes  and  more  daring  designs  into  Pied- 
mont, and  taking  upon  herself  the  conduct  of  the  war,  herself  the  assorer  of 
her  own  destinies  P 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  more  until  Austria  has  joined 
her  arms  with  one  or  other  of  the  combatants.  And  this  is  the  opinion  but 
too  generally  diffused  and  the  least  wise. 

Austria  is  cowardly  and  crafty.  Austria  will  not  deliberately  take  up  arms 
unless  she  is  certain  of  conquering.  And  then  it  will  be  too  late  for  us. 
While  events  remain  uncertain,  she  will  be  also  uncertain.  She  will  officially 
caress  the  Western  Powers ;  but  her  armies  will  not  come  to  battle  with  those 
of  the  Tzar.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Greek  disturbances,  they  will  probably 
oecupy  the  contiguous  provinces,  to  unite  them  with  her  own  dominions  when 
ithe  hour  of  dismemberment  sounds  for  the  Turk ;  but  they  will  not  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Russians — ^the  only  party  which  belongs  to  her.  They  will 
allow,  as  they  now  allow,  by  a  secret  assurance,  the  invading  troops  to  go  for- 
wani  without  fear ;  but  they  will  not  attack  the  English  and  French  forces  in 
(ogpen  field.  Why  should  they  F  Guaranteed  inaction  is  as  much  as  S^issia 
ean  demand  from  Austria. 

But  even  if  Austria,  breaking  the  traditional  tendenoes  of  her  own  polity, 
and  unwittingly  violating  her  own  interests,  if  she  should  resolutely  commit 
herself  to  the  fate  of  battles,  where  would  be  the  adtrantage  to  us  F  If  she 
choose  to  aJly  herself  with  Eusaia^  Hungary  and  Vienna  and  Germany  will  be 
lost  for  us ;  our  insurrection  will  perish  sooner  or  later  in  isolation.  If  she  join 
arms  with  those  of  the  Western  Powers,  we  shall  have  not  one  but  three 
enemies.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  uncertainty  of  her  movement,  Austria  eounU 
no  allies,  Eussia  will  not  come  down  to  repress  the  Hungarian  insurrection ; 
England  and  France  will  not  send  armies  into  It^ly  to  combat  for  those  who 
afterward  may  not  combat  for  them.  Neutral  Austria  is  inert  and  isolated, 
suspected  by  all,  envied  by  all,  whatever  diplomacy  may  say  for  the  sake  of 
policy. 

But  an  Italian  insurrection  will  decide  Austria  to  unite  with  the  Western 
Powers.  To  unite  F — ^with  what  force  F  What  elements  of  power  could  Aus- 
tria, sasailed  by  an  Italian  insurrection  and  by  the  inevitable  Hungarian  insur- 
rection, offer  to  the  two  Cabinets  F  A  royal  war — if  ever  it  oould  take  place 
— ^would  be  suddenly  cut  short  on  the  first  friendly  propositions  from  Vienna. 
But  the  war  of  the  people  F  The  people's  war,  refusing  to  be  at  the  beck  of 
the  Cabinets,  would  destroy  the  utility  of  the  agreement. 

The  Powers,  to  whom  the  alliance  of  a  pliantasm  of  a  State  would  be  useless, 
would  say  to  Austria :  '  It  serves  you  right :  save  yourself  if  you  can  and  as 
you  can.' 

The  position  of  Austria  has  now  all  the  disadvantages,  without  one  single 
advantage,  of  war. 
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ldO,000  Anstrians  are  in  rank  on  the  Tnrkish  frontier  from  Ragnsa  to  Kron- 
stadt  in  Hnngaiy.  95,000  men  are  called  to  concentrate  themselves  on  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  in  Bokoyina  and  Gallicia.  And  these  troops,  while  the  quarrel  is 
pending,  and  while  Austria  is  uncertain  of  her  enemies,  can  not  remove  from 
their  quarters.  Calculate  the  forces  indispensaUe  for  the  internal  custody  of 
an  empire  where  four-si  Kths  of  the  population  are  Slavonian ;  calculate  the 
garrisons — ^the  fortresses :  can  Austria  now  send  a  single  regiment  to  reinforce 
the  troops  she  has  in  Italy  \ 

But  those  troops  P  What !  would  you  then,  O  Italians !  conquer  liberty 
and  country  without  fighting  with  a  living  soul  ? 

IV 

90,000  Anstrians,  taking  the  highest  number,  or,  after  making  the  usual 
deductions  of  sick,  those  attached  to  the  military  hospitals,  to  the  service,  &c., 
76,000  combatants — ^keep  Italy  in  a  line  which  stretches  from  the  Tyrol  to 
Anoona,  about  400  miles  beyond  the  Alps. 

This  vast  territory  of  occupation  is  divided  into  three  districts  :  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po,  between  the  Fo  and  the  Apennines,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Tfrrhenian  Sea.  The  last  two,  comprising  the  Duchies,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Roman  Provinces,  are  held  by  from  23,000  to  24,000  men,  lost  and  with- 
out hope  of  concentration  before  an  insurrection  which  truly  wills. 

The  district  from  the  Po  to  the  Apennines,  between  the  4,000  men  stationed 
in  Ancona  and  the  4,000  or  rather  more  garrisoned  in  Bologna — a  city  con- 
taining 70,000  souls — has  only  a  few  disconnected  detachments  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  first  movements. 

The  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  far  from  the 
basis  of  operation,  deprived  of  fortified  points  from  Leghorn  outward,  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  occupied  territory  only  by  the  fourteen  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  seven  of  which  are  not  accessible  to  artillery,  is  a  district 
sacrificed.  A  very  few  and  simple  operations  are  sufficient  to  hinder  the  con- 
centration of  the  men*who  hold  it. 

24,000  men  are  to  be  subtracted  at  the  pleasure  oi  the  insurrection  from 
the  sum  of  the  Austrian  forces :  thus  reduced  to  66,000  men — ^that  is  to  say, 
55,000  combatants. 

And  of  this  number,  25,000  are  Hungarians,  our  allies  by  community  of 
desire,  by  hatred  of  Austria,  and  by  the  memories  of  1848. 

And  this  number — an  army  of  chfiferent  nations,  languages,  and  tendences, 
discontented  with  the  order  ruling  them,  easy  to  be  discouraged,  terrified  at 
the  threat  of  a  popular  insurrection,  scattered  widely  in  garrisons  of  1,000, 
2,000,  3,000  men  in  cities  of  20,  30,  40,000  inhabitants  or  more,  connected 
with  the  permanent  base  of  its  operations,  the  empire,  by  five  grand  military 
roads,  four  of  which  are  vbsj  to  be  interrupted — ^will  be  lost  in  a  district 
peofded  by  almost  five  millions  of  men  of  the  race  which  a  few  years  ago 
fought  both  in  the  three  days  of  March  at  Milan  and  in  the  battle  of  Brescia. 

Shame,  O  Italians !  Every  day  which  passes  over  you  in  your  mute  ser- 
vitude, every  victim  that  falls  without  your  rising  to  save  him,  is  a  reproach  of 
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oowardice  cast  at  yoa  by  all  who  love  yon  and  by  the  atrangen  who  look 
astouishment  on  the  patienoe  with  which  you  groan  and  suiTer. 


And  what  is  wanting  for  this  rising  P 

Is  the  people  wanting  P  Whioh  P  The  country  people  P  It  is  forbidden 
to  educate  them ;  we  can  only  win  them  by  deeds,  and  a  few  decrees  bettering 
their  condition  will  give  them  to  us.  The  people  of  the  towns  P  All  are  oiu9 
^-undeniable  proofs  of  this  abound — muc^  more  brave,  ready,  and  devoted 
than  all  of  us  literati,  journalists,  and  pedants  in  military,  social,  or  political 
philosophy.  Are  arms  wanting  P  They  are  not  wanting  for  insurrection,  and 
the  insuirection  will  procure  them  for  the  war.  Warlike  instincts  P  The 
combatants  of  Bome  and  of  Venice,  the  combatants  of  Curtatone,  were  volun- 
teers, new  to  the  camp,  both  soldiers  and  chiefs.  Positions  P  We  have  the 
long  line  of  the  Apennines  and  the  YalteUine,  the  Tyrol  and  Friuli,  a  whole 
semi-circle  of  valleys  backed  by  the  Alps. 

Unity  of  party  is  what  is  wanting.  Unity  of  language  is  wanting  among  all 
the  known  men  who  have  a  thought  of  country  rooted  in  their  souls.  The 
day  on  whidi  not  only  my  voice,  misanderstood,  calumniated,  yet  nevertheless 
profoundly  true,  but  the  voice  of  all  men  dear  to  their  countnry  and  debtors  to 
her  for  counsel  and  comfort,  shall  cry  aloud  to  their  brethren,  '  Rise !  it  is  the 
hour :  now  or  never  again :  rise  all !  or  declare  yourselves  cowards  and  slaves : 
do  not  confine  to  a  few  central  points  more  oppressed  and  watched  than  others 
the  initiative  of  the  national  war :  emancipate  the  provinces  from  a  fatal  pre- 
judice which  dishonours  them :  every  hand-breadth  of  Italian  territory  is  a  fit 
spot  on  which  to  begin  the  Italian  war :  occupy  the  towns  openly  or  by  sur- 
prize :  where  you  can  do  nothing  else,  throw  your  young  men  in  nuclei  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  on  the  Apennines  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps :  rise  wherever 
you  have  the  strength  to  oppress  those  who  oppress  you :  then  concentrate 
yourselves  in  the  places  through  which  the  enemy  must  retreat :  have  for 
God  and  for  your  countiy  the  same  courage  whidi  your  bandits  have  for  a 
little  gold :  behold  us !  you  shall  have  in  us  chiefs  and  comrades!' — on  that 
day  the  Italian  insurrection  will  begin. 

VI 

Unity  of  party  is  wanting.  In  God's  name  let  us  create  it  I  Who  forbids 
it  P  Let  each  of  us  love  his  country  more  than  himself.  Let  eadi  of  us  lay 
on  the  altar  of  his  country  the  vanity,  the  petty  angers,  the  puerile  jealousies 
unworthy  of  men  who  intend  to  found  nations,  the  vulgar  affections  which  en- 
chain him,  the  siUy  conceit  of  a  £Bune  which  is  nothing  until  the  main  object 
be  attained.  Let  each  of  us  take  the  laws  of  his  own  duty  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  own  heart,  and  not  from  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  him,  and 
which  has  to  be  changed.    And  unity  of  party  is  founded ;  and  Italy  may  rise. 

You  would  have  chiefe  P  There  are  none.  You  are  all  chiefs,  or  pout. 
Let  our  Banner  be  the  only  leader,  the  only  palladium  round  which  we  rally. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  submit  to  any  moral  dictatorship,  though  at  present  you 
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lie  Bubmissively  under  the  dictatorship  of  any  hangman,  of  any  policeman,  of  any 
spy  who  may  kill  or  torment  yonr  brothers.  I  ask  you  to  utter  resolutely, 
without  delay,  and  without  regard  to  the  consequences  which  may  happen, 
the  word  which  rises  iu  your  soul,  the  word  for  which  a  few  years  ago  you 
affronted  the  dangers  of  the  strife  and  of  exile,  the  word  which  has  created 
your  fame  and  has  earned  you  the  love  of  your  fellow-citisens.  I  ask  you  to 
gather  not  round  men,  but  round  a  principle.  I  ask  you — ^if  ever  the  liberty  of 
the  country  may  be  conquered  at  this  price-— to  be  unjust,  to  ostracize  whoever 
may  first  banish  this  word  of  action,  and  to  say,  '  Not  he,  but  we,  all,  our 
eoaskixj*  Does  the  word  on  my  l^>s  make  you  ashamed  and  suspicious  P  I 
will  be  silent  on  that  day  on  which  you  shall  speak.  But  speak,  speak  ear- 
nestly, because  opportunity  is  as  the  forelock  td  Fortune  and  may  escape  you 
to-monow ;  spesk  boldly  as  befitteth  men  whose  mission  is  to  rouse  the 
country  from  a  fatal  and  dishonourable  sloth.  Do  not  diplomatize  in  a  solemn 
hour.  Do  not  draw  any  argpunent  for  silence  from  the  discomfiture  of  others, 
caused  perhaps  by  your  long  unoertamty  and  by  your  silence.  Do  not  leave  the 
field  open  to  foreign  machinations  or  to  the  fiustions  of  traitors.  To-day  it  is 
our  duty  to  bear  our  faith  upon  our  breasts  in  the  sight  of  all,  as  the  crusaders 
bore  the  symbol  of  Chriitianity.  The  lukewarm  denies  his  country ;  the  silent 
betrays  her. 

vn 

And  the  piognumne  f  The  programme !  The  programme  is  to  rise,  because 
drcumstancee  are  unusually  propitious ;  the  programme  is  to  fling  from  our 
backs  a  cerecloth  of  pain,  a  mantle  of  infamy ;  the  programme  is  to  hear  for 
the  last  time  the  cry  of  agony  of  our  brothers  who  groan  in  dungeons  or 
expire  on  the  scaffold,  perhaps  despairing  of  us ;  the  programme  is  to  prevent 
foreign  journals  6om  writing,  'Yesterday  the  Austrian  stick  fell  on  the  Italian 
back' ;  the  programme  is  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  other  Pezzottis,  other 
Bettonis,  overcome  by  torture,  hanging  themselves  to  the  iron  bars  of  their 
prisons ;  the  programme  is  to  breathe,  to  be  men,  to  live.  Ah !  we  have  the 
programme  of  the  insurrection  written  fifty  years  ago  in  letters  of  blood  on 
the  tombs  of  our  best  men,  who  died  for  us,  to  teach  us  our  country,  to  infuse 
in  us  a  spark  of  action,  of  faith,  of  holy  indignation. 

But  if  still  distrustful,  grown  weak  in  discussions,  and  trembling  to  find  an 
enemy  on  your  flank,  you  wish  for  a  political  programme,  have  you  not  got  it 
all  in  the  sacred  word  of  Nation  P 

The  right,  the  mission,  the  omnipotence  of  the  Nation :  Italy  one  and  free : 
the  people  of  Italy  arbiter  of  its  own  destinies: — ^is  there  any  one  who 
could  gainsay  this  programme  without  declaring  himself  usurper  and  factious  P 

The  right  and  duty  of  rising  to  be  a  Nation  free  and  one : 

The  right  and  duty  of  war  against  every  internal  and  external  enemy  of  the 
Nation : 

The  right  and  duty  of  watehing  so  efficiently  that  the  national  war  may  not 
be  perverted  from  its  intention,  and  betrayed : 

The  right  and  duty  of  interrogating  the  emancipated  Nation,  fn»ely  ronsti- 
tuted,  on  the  institutions  and  forms  under  which  it  intends  to  rule  lis  own  life ; 
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The  right  of  each  to  express  his  own  fiuth^  his  own  will,  before  the  natiooal 
council ;  the  duty  of  each  to  sabmit  himself,  save  in  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech,  to  the  national  will : 

And  as  direct  consequences : 

The  supreme  management  of  the  war  trusted  to  a  national  power  chosen  by 
the  country : 

The  arming  of  the  people,  the  organisation  of  the  national  militia,  which 
may  take  the  field  for  the  nation  side  by  side  with  the  regular  army  belonging 
to  ereiy  prorinoe  of  Italy : 

The  sentence  of  treason  pronounced  beforehand  against  any  one  who 
diould  propose  the  introdoction  of  a  foreign  dynasty  into  Italy,  against  any 
one  who  should  promote  the  dismemberment  of  the  common  country,  against 
any  one  who  should  pretend  to  substitute  by  force  his  own  will  for  the  national 
will,  against  any  one  who  should  descend  to  treat  with  the  enemy  before  the 
absolute  emancipation  of  the  Nation. 

Wlio  can  tax  sudi  a  declaration  with  injustice  or  intolerance  P — who  does 
not  see  that  it  is  the  only  one  whidi  concentrates  all  the  forces  of  the  Naiti<Hi 
to  the  same  end  P 

vm 

The  duty  of  every  man  who,  by  influence,  intelligence,  or  services  rendered  to 
the  cause,  represents  any  fraction  whatever  of  the  national  forces,  is  to  accept 
these  bases  of  unity,  and  to  m^  m.  The  duty  of  every  one  who  can  take 
along  with  him  any  sum  whatever  of  national  forces  is  to  understand  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  the  Italians  to  rise  or  to  declare  themselves  fools 
and  cowards,  and  to  tay  so.  The  duty  of  eveiy  Italian  is  to  think  if  he  can  by 
any  means  whatever  promote  the  insurrection,  and  if  he  can  to  do  so. 

The  country  b  ready  and  willing,  in  its  living  forces,  its  pe<^  and  its 
youth :  it  needs  a  signal,  a  cry,  an  eneigetic  fact  which  may  break  the  net  of 
false  doctrines,  phantoms,  and  fears,  spread  round  it  by  Macohiavelian  diplo- 
matists, by  political  speculators,  by  conspirators  for  the  love  of  change,  by 
the  factors  of  small  courts  and  petty  sects,  and  by  knavishly-plotting  literati 

This  imiiative  may  be  taken  in  any  locality  and  by  any  knot  of  brave  and 
willing  Italians,  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  grand  centres,  by  a  gathering 
together  of  National  Bands  as  at  the  Fetpert^  and  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  masses. 

The  time  of  vast  conspiracies  has  ended.  Large  and  complex  designs  of 
insurrection  are  impossible :  they  are  always  discovered  before  execution.  The 
progressive  agitation  of  the  people  which  initiated  the  movements  of  1848  can 
no  longer  be  repeated,  because  the  Governments  know  them  as  generators  of 
revolutions  and  strangle  them  in  blood  at  their  birth.  We  must  now  conspire 
by  work. 

The  initiative  of  large  centres  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  requires  too 
large  a  concourse  of  forces  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  foreknown  and  hin- 
dered :  decisive  if  it  conquers,  it  is  ruinous  in  its  effects  if  crushed  on  its  first 
rising.  It  is  not  wise  to  trust  the  fate  of  the  countzy  to  a  single  throw  of  the 
die.    The  best  points  for  insurrection  are  those  in  which  one  victory  is  the 
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ilMfvitable  conaeqiience  of  other  victories,  in  which  one  defeat  leaves  the  forces 
on  other  pcnnts  intact. 

The  centres  of  the  second  and  third  order  present  a  double  advantage :  they 
oonstitnte,  by  rising,  an  important  fact  of  themselves  and  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  large  centres.  Either  the  enemy  marches  against  these  movements  and 
divides  itself,  or  concentrates  itself  on  strategical  points,  and  so  leaves  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  insurrection  to  extend  and  organize  itself. 

Youths  yet  iinknown  of  my  country !  brothers  of  our  people !  with  you  who 
have  no  honours  of  renown  to  lull  you  to  sleep,  no  systems  to  defend,  nor  vanities 
to  obscure  your  simple  truth,  with  you  more  than  with  any  others  rests  now 
the  secret  of  the  action  which  alone  can  give  salvation  and  glory  to  Italy.  If 
they  who  ought  to  guide  you  hesitate  in  uncertainty,  know  how  to  guide  your- 
selves !  If  they  who  have  taught  you  the  ways  of  honour  in  years  gone  by 
stop  beforehand  weary  and  doubtful  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  do  you  arise  and 
fructify  by  your  works  the  germ  that  you  have  gathered  from  them ;  they  will 
go  down  with  you  into  the  field  the  day  after,  blessing  you.  Unknown  were 
the  conquerors  of  the  Bastile  in  1789 ;  unknown  the  men  who  inaugurated  the 
insurrection  of  Spain  in  1808 ;  and  the  two  nations  rose  to  follow  and  to  van- 
quish. Seek  counsel  only  from  your  own  hearts.  Do  not  expect  the  word  of 
order  from  congresses  of  poUtical  thinkers ;  do  not  tany  for  the  word  of  dis- 
couragement which  may  come  to  you  from  those  who  love  Italy  inteUectually, 
but  who  do  not  groan  and  fret  under  the  dishonour  heaped  up  by  every  day  of 
sloth.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  people  are  not  ripe ;  but  they  said  this  a 
few  hours  before  the  days  of  March,  and  then  a  few  hours  afterward  they  went 
out  admiringly  to  fight  with  them.  Emancipate  yourselves  and  do.  Where- 
ever  five  of  you  shall  be  met  together  convinced  of  the  duty  of  acting,  which 
now  belongs  to  us  all,  there  an  independent  focus  of  Italian  conspiracy  is 
fotrmed  and  lives.  Collect  among  you  some  arms  and  a  little  money,  and 
fnAenme  with  the  people  who  live  around  you ;  you  will  aid  the  first  move- 
ment that  shall  take  place  with  this  sum  of  forces.  Wherever  from  Sicily  to 
the  drole  of  the  Alps  shall  be  gathered  together  twenty-five  or  thirty  among 
you  capable  and  willing  to  do,  there  may  be  created  an  independent  focus  of 
Italian  action.  Surprize  an  enemy's  detachment  or  a  Government  chest.  If 
your  fellow-citizens  do  not  immediately  follow  your  war  cry,  escape  to  the 
mountains,  organize  yourselves  into  National  Bands,  be  an  example  to  others. 
The  watchword  is  Insuksegtion  ;  embody,  incarnate  it  in  yourselves. 

IX 

Men  of  the  National  Party  1  to  whatever  faction  you  may  belong,  a  grave 
responsibility  weighs  on  you.  You  ask  for  a  favourable  opportunity :  you  have 
it.  You  lament  that  exclusive  programmes  preoccupy  the  ground :  we  offer 
you  a  programme  which  embraces  all  forces  and  leaves  the  way  open  in  the 
judgement  of  the  country  for  every  individual  conception.  In  the  name  of 
Italy,  rouse  yourselves !  Save  the  honour  of  the  country  and  your  own !  A 
few  days  ago  the  Austrians  shot  the  thousandth  victim  since  1848,  one  of  ours 
at  Leghorn :  let  this  be  the  last  Italian  blood  shed  without  protest.    In  this 
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▼erj  month  in  which  I  write  these  few  pages,  qnivering  with  rage  and  shame, 
fourteen  thousand  of  ours  are  called  to  put  on  the  livery  of  Austria :  tree  them 
from  this  infamy  and  biing  them  the  national  oockade.  By  all  that  is  most  sacred 
to  you,  do  not  suffer  thiit  the  men  who  six  years  ago  admired  us  as  babes  bcmi 
giants,  should  say,  '  Six  years  have  been  enough  to  render  this  Tigonrous  life 
cowardly  and  decrepid.'  To-day  we  have  the  sympathy  of  all  good  men  in 
Europe :  to-morrow,  if  we  do  not  seize  the  moment  their  contempt  will  seal 
the  stone  of  our  sepulchre. 

Jmne,  1854. 
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(Ihm  July  22d  4o  August  WkJ 


THE   WAR. 

Grand  exploits  this  month !  We  are  taking  the  Aland  Isles  and  talking 
about  taking  SebastopoL  Eor  the  first,  these  Aland  Isles»  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between  Stockholm  and  Abo,  lie  so  near  to  Petersburg  that 
we  do  about  as  much  in  taking  them  as  the  Tsar  would  do  if  he  was  to 
threaten  London  by  taking  Jersey.    But  let  the  conquest  be  duly  chronided. 

'Bouioyne,  Auyutt  16.— ^An  Enf^ah  coarieT)  coming  from  Stockholm,  has  this  night 
brought  word  to  Calais  that  2,000  IVench  troops  had  landed  near  the  woriu  of  Bomar- 
sond,  and  had  carried  a  redoubt  of  eight  g^ans  by  assault  without  losing  a  sinj^  man. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  essentially  defective,  and  we  did  not  give  them  time  to  reotiQ^  it. 

'  OrUelkame,  through  tuhmarine  telegraphy  under  dute  August  14. — On  the  westward 
of  Bomarsnnd,  10,000  French  troops  and  2,000  English  marines  were  entrenched. 

'  JBomareund,  August  15.-^The  strongest  fort  has  been  taken  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish after  several  hours'  severe  fighting.' 

Toward  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  a  Tiuiei  correspondent  says  that  90,000 
allied  troops  have  actually  sailed  from  Yama.  It  is  not  true :  but  true  instead 
that  nearly  10,000  men  have  died  of  cholera  in  the  allied  camp.  How  many 
would  Sebastopol  haye  cost  P 

But  if  we  are  slow,  are  not  the  Russians  equally  so  P  They  are  stiU  evacuat- 
ing Wallachia  and  beginning  to  retreat  in  Moldavia.  And  the  Turks  have  got  to 
Bucharest.  And  Omar  Fasha,  of  whom  Mr  Urquhart  is  very  doubtful  (lest  he 
should  be  a  second  Gorgey),  foUows  slowly,  perhaps  waiting  for  the  Austrians, 
whose  vanguard  has  entered  Wallachia.  Now  we  may  winter  quietly,  throw  as 
much  bhune  as  we  can  on  our  admirals  (already  Kumour  talks  of  recalling 
Napier  for  not  taking  '  impregnable'  Cronstadt  contrary  to  his  masters'  orders), 
find  out  that  the  army  is  crippled  by  its  commissariat,  that  we  have  paid  war- 
taxes  to  no  purpose ;  and  then  next  spring  we  shall  be  as  ready  as  Aberdeen 
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for  uiy  shameful  peace.  That  is  evidently  the  game  of  our  '  stateBmen.' 
Might  it  not  he  well  somewhat  to  antic^yate  it  P  Somewhat  more  eifectiTely 
than  by  merely  applauding  another  speech  or  two  from  Kossuth,  who  is  again 
appealing  to  the  practical  British  public  P  Siiali  we  eyen  get  the  Crimea  and 
Sebaatopol,  which  the  Timei  promises  us,  as  the  price  of  peace  P  And  if  we 
do,  what  will  Russia  be  the  worse  P    Sold !  sold !  sold  I 

Of  the  character  of  the  war  all  through,  let  the  following  from  the  Times  be 
sufficient  sanq>le : — 

*  Mattera  most  be  straogely  managed  in  the  Black  Sea  I  Is  it  credlUe  that,  although 
a  strict  blockade  is  sapposed  to  be  maintained  off  Sebastopd,  and  although  the  combined 
fleets  are  presomed  to  hold  such  nndispiited  sway  over  those  waters  that  not  a  Rnssisa 
dup  can  dare  to  pat  oat  without  certain  capture  or  destraction,  the  blockade  has  been 
evaded,  and  a  Russian  steam-frigate  has  made  her  way  without  molestation  to  the  veiy 
month  of  the  Bosphoms— that  she  proceeded  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  there  sunk  several 
Turkish  vessels  laden  with  corn — that  she  next  went  to  Heradea,  and  brought  off  two 
Teasels  kdea  with  coal  P  That  all  this  is  stated  at  Constantinople  to  be  true  of  the 
Kussian  steam-frixate  Vladimir  may  be  seen  in  another  portion  of  our  columns  this  day. 
It  is  added,  that  but  for  a  miracle  of  good  luck  the  English  steamer  Cyelopt  must  have 
been  surprised  by  the  Russian  frigate  without  her  guns  aboard,  and  consequently  have 
fallen  an  easy  prize/ 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

In  revolutionary  Spain,  the  old  popular  farce  has  been  repeated :  the  people's 
courage  winning  victoiy  and  the  people's  folly  throwing  it  away.  For  Espar- 
tero's  business  is  the  propping  up  of  the  Spanish  royalty.  And  again  occurs 
the  old  mistake  of  concentrating  wrath  on  persons  instead  of  on  institutions. 
The  armed  Spaniards  should  have  abolished  royalty,  and  could  then  have 
afforded  even  to  let  the  rapacious  Christina  escape.  Bating  her  inordinate 
thisvishness,  we  do  not  see  why  she  has  been  so  much  assailed.  She  is  not  worse 
than  most  of  your  Bourbons ;  not  so  bad  as  many.  During  the  struggle  the 
people  behaved  welL  The  well-served  barricades  (barricades  are  a  novelty  to 
Spain),  the  stem  war-cry  of  'morality,'  the  prompt  shooting  of  any  thief 
caught  in  the  act,  the  perfect  order,  the  calm  but  distinct  refusal  to  let  the 
Queen  Mother  be  smuggled  out  of  Madrid  before  her  trial :  aU  these  things 
apeak  weU  for  Spain,  tell  of  a  popular  worth  that  deserves  something  more 
tiban  three  days'  rejoicing  for  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Victory,  a  solemn 
mass,  a  public  dance  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  refireshment  at  the  Town 
Hall,  a  fight  of  young  bulls,  and  unlimited  rockets.  Spain  has  to  do  the 
revolutionary  work  again ;  and  finds  occasion  for  the  recommencement  in  the 
decree  convoking  the  Cortes.  This  decree  recognizes  the  next  Cortes  as  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  orders  the  elections  according  to  the  radical  consti- 
tution of  1837-— one  deputy  for  every  35,000  souls  (male  souls).  But  in  its 
preamble  the  Espartero  Ministry  inserts  the  following  restriction  of  the 
Assembly's  power : — '  The  Constituent  Cortes  of  1854  will  be  a  new  link 
between  the  throne  and  the  people,  freedom  and  ike  dynasty^  objects  which 
they  (the  Constituent  Assembly)  unll  not  be  allowed  to  disaw,  points  upon 
which  the  Government  admits  neither  doubt  nor  dispute,* 
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This  insolent  restriction  has  roused  the  demooatic  societies  of  Madrid.  A 
deputation  from  them  immediately  waited  upon  Espaitero  to  insist  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Cortes  to  examine,  if  it  should  seem  uaefiii  to 
them,  the  quetii<m  of  the  dynasty.  Espartero  (true  Whig)  hesitated,  threateaed 
to  retire  from  the  helm,  and  ended  by  advising  the  deputation  to  get  up 
petitions,  as,  though  well-disposed  himself,  his  ooUcagoes  were  not  so,  &o. 
The  democratic  party  has  taken  his  advice,  and  our  last  Spanish  news  is  of 
Madrid  stirring  upon  this  most  vital  question,  the  national  guard  under  mns^ 
and  the  Ministry  in  trouble. 

Well  it  may  be,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bouibon  dynasty  may  be,  in  spite 
of  English  and  French  interference,  already  threatened,  the  signal  for  the 
Eepublic.  The  ministerial  course  of  action  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
proclamation  of  General  Concha,  Captain-GenenJ  of  Barcelona  :^ 

'  Barcelonese  I 

'  The  enemies  of  Espartero  and  ODonnell,  who  are  now  the  enemies  of  public  quiet, 
are  spreading  calnnmies  to  divide  the  liberals  and  the  army,  in  order  to  soUy  the  &ir 
page  of  oar  uprising,  and  to  deprive  of  their  prestige  the  illustrious  chie£i  who  are  to 
day  at  the  head  of  the  nation's  destinies. 

'Men  of  vile  life,  introduced  among  the  honest  and  hard-working  lower  classes,  spread 
alarm  in  the  city  and  have  managed  to  provoke  an  unfounded  panic* 

'In  this  solemn  moment  the  authorities  address  you  in  order  to  paint  out  to  yon  the 
rule  of  your  conduct :  BLiKn  OBEniSN ce  to  the  Duke  of  Fietvry,  and  nuuntenunee  of 
order  even  to  death*     .     .     . 

Blind  obedience  to  the  Duke  of  Yictoiy,  the  new  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to 
Queen  Isabella,  by  the  grace  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  us  English,  constitutional 
Queen  of  Spain.    Is  it  worth  while  to  make  a  revolution,  Spain !  for  that  ? 

One  other  proclamation  also  has  matter  worth  noticing.  Consider  this 
uttered  by  a  revolutionary  Junta  in  '  most  catholic'  Spain  1 

'  Morality  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  nations ;  fknaticism  is  another  and  a  different 
thing.  All  adore  the  Creator,  though  with  different  forma.  Let  us  be  true  brothen,  as 
God  himself  conunands  us,  tolerant.' 

The  King  of  Saxony  is  dead,  killed  on  the  9th  of  August  by  a  kick  from  a 
horse.    His  biography  we  borrow  from  the  Time^. 

'  Of  his  MiQesty  Frederick  Augustus  IV  we  scarcely  know  of  any  event  in  his  life 
worihy  of  mention  to  the  ears  of  Englishmen,  except  that  he  translated  Dante  into  Ger- 
man, and  made  a  joordey  to  England  some  years  back,  when  he  travdod  through  our 
countfy,  displaying  a  higher  degree  of  intelligenoe  than  is  usually  found  among  sovereigns 
on  their  travels.  When  we  add  that  he  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  hia  brother,  a 
man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  inherits  his  brother's  Russian  tendences  as  wdl  as 
his  throne,  it  is  ail  that  is  neoessaiy  to  say  upon  the  occasion.' 

Abbas  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  dead.  His  rule  was  illiberal  and  of  no 
use  to  Egypt.  He  died  suddenly,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  uncle.  Said  Pasha, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

Greece  is  still  put  down ;  Poland  and  Hungary  ai^  forbidden  to  move ;  at 
the  least  heaving  of  Italian  life,  again  stirred  by  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the 
ever-active  Mazzini,  the  old  tyranny  of  repression  puts  out  its  strengtL    Fil- 
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lage  of  private  houses,  arrests  by  the  hundred,  execntions  under  martial  law : 
these  are  the  '  order  of  the  day'  m  Parma.  Well  may  Mazzini  preach  agam  of 
the  Duty  of  Acting.  Let  us  hope  there  are  men  in  Italy,  though  England  has 
none :  men  who  will  speedily  follow  Colonel  Pianciani,  who  writes  a  brave 
letter  of  adhesion  to  the  active  policy  of  the  Roman  Triumvir. 

AMERICA. 

Of  the  real  state  of  America  we  can  not  give  a  better  indication  than  is 
furnished  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  speech  of  Wendell  Phillips  at  the 
anti-slavery  celebration  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  July.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  real  work  in  America :  the  first  >vork  to  be  done  before 
America  can  become  republican.    But  American  apathy  is  very  like  English. 

'  I  do  not  beUeve  in  an  anti-alaveiy  which  undertakes  to  listen  or  to  make  speeches 
jnst  now.  I  have  had  enough  of  that.  Yihat  we  want,  in  reality,  is  a  spot,  however 
small — whether  it  be  the  State  of  Massachnsetts  or  half  of  it — ^which  we  can  truly  say 
is  a  Free  State,  of  which  we  can  say  that  a  fugitive  slave  is  safe  there, — that,  no  matter 
how  many  laws  are  made  to  the  contrary.  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  law  or  no 
law,  the  moment  a  slave  sets  his  foot  on  that  soil,  he  never  goes  back.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  make  Massachusetts.  .  .  There  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
anti-slavery  enterpiize  until  you  make  up  your  minds  that  it  is  not  somebody  else,  but 
jfou,  that  return  fhgitive  slaves.     .     .     . 

'  It  is  in  vain  to  make  national  parties.  It  is  in  vain  to  get  up  liberty  parties  and 
Free  Soil  parties,  stretching  from  the  old  Bay  State  back  to  the  Mississippi.  National 
politics  are  not  possible.  The  Government  has  got  the  better  of  us.  Slavery  has  got 
fifty  million  dollars  of  revenue  to  spend  every  year :  jS/fy  miilions  of  dollars  I  We  live 
in  a  country  where,  if  you  put  a  dolloi  on  the  other  side  of  hell,  the  Yankees  will  spring 
for  it  at  the  risk  of  tumbling  in.  We  live  in  a  land  of  money — ^you  know  it ;  and  do 
you  suppose  that  a  Government  with  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  every  year  can  not 
buy  up  enough  men  in  a  year  to  carry  any  vote  they  wish  ?  How  many  men  does  it 
take,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  carry  any  vote  P  Not  more  than  thirty.  This  very 
year,  on  the  Nebraska  question,  the  votes  of  white  men,  white  Democrats,  were  bought 
cheaper  in  the  city  of  Washington  than  you  could  buy  black  slaves.  It  is  a  literal  &ct 
that  Democratic  votes  were  bought  cheaper  in  Washington  lor  the  Nebraska  Bill  than  an 
able-bodied  slave  thirty  years  old.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  a  Government  with  fifty 
mOlions  of  dollars  to  spend  axmnally  can  be  checkmated  P  Never  I  The  only  way  to 
checkmate  it  is  to  checkmate  it  at  home.  Massachusetts  is  ours,  if  we  choose  to  make 
it  so.  We  can  nullify  this  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  We  can  put  on  that  supreme  bench 
judges  who  will  laugh  to  defiance  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  they  under* 
take  to  cany  a  fugitive  slave  out  of  Massachusetts. 

'  A  voice :  How  will  they  do  it  P 

'  Mr  Phillips :  Give  me  an  anti-alaveiy  State,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  anti-slavery  Yan- 
kees to  find  out  the  way.  Bo  you  suppose  the  men  who  make  wooden  nutmegs  and 
cheat  oil  the  South  are  not  shxurp  enough  to  outwit  them  in  anything  ?  Do  you  suppose 
the  South  outwits  us  because  her  people  are  shrewder  than  Yankees  P  No  1  It  is  because 
we  love  to  be  cheated  on  this  question ;  it  is  because  our  politicians  are  willing  to  com- 
promise, and  have  been  ever  since  '76.  I  believe  that  when  New  England  wants  a  thing, 
and  wants  it '  with  a  will,'  she  will  have  it.  The  only  reason  why  ahe  has  not  had  anti- 
slavery  l^iislation  is  becaase  she  has  not  wanted  it.    One  man  has  been  making  brooms 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  another  mannfactaring  eotton  in  Lowell,  and  an- 
other caring  fiah  on  the  sea-board,  and  another  making  shoes  up  and  down  the  coonty  of 
Essex,  and  provided  they  made  money  enough  they  let  the  Government  have  its  way. 

'  We  shall  never  get  any  better  until  we  see  ourselves  in  an  honest  glass,  until  we  get 
out  of  the  bad  habit  of  praising  onndves.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  not  aboli- 
tionists— ^but  a  very  small  portion  of  them.  The  State  is  a  pio-slavcry  State,  as  a  whole. 
The  Fourth  of  July  is  a  pro-slavery  day — a  day  meant  to  commemorate  the  independence 
of  thirteen  States,  in  every  one  of  which  there  were  slaves  when  the  Declaration  was 
issued,  and  not  one  of  which  took  the  slightest  measure,  for  four  years,  to  frte  a  slave. 

'  We  have  had  a  Free  Soil  party  in  this  State.  They  undertook  to  nominate  Martin 
Van  Bnren  for  President ;  they  did  not  elect  him.  Any  party  that  undertakes  to  get  up 
a  national  movement  will  be  bought  up,  becanse  slavery  is  inside  the  Government  fortress, 
and  has  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  annually  ;  and  you  never  yet  saw  the  land  where, 
if  you  wanted  a  mean  thing  done,  and  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  you  could  not  find 
mean  men  to  do  it. 

'  I  know  I  am  talking  of  very  low  motives.  But  I  am  talking  to  Yankees ;  I  am  talk- 
ing to  Americans  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  I  am  talking  of  the  men  who  pnt  Franklin 
Pierce  into  office ;  I  am  talking  plain  matter-of-fact  that  we  meet  every  day.  You  will 
never  have  an  anti-slavery  Government  while  shivery  has  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  spend 
every  year ;  she  can  buy  us  np.  They  say  it  cost  "mighty  dear"  to  get  Bums  back. 
Jy^f  ihouMond  dollart ! — horribly  dear !  I  think  it  was  very  cheap.  She  bought  all 
Boston  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  we  threw  the  Governor  in.  She  had  onr  regiment, 
onr  mayor,  onr  court-house,  onr  judiciary,  the  whole  Commonwealth :  she  only  paid  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  Cheap  as  dirt  I  Why,  she  can  afford  to  buy  States  up  at  that 
rate  for  any  length  of  time  to  come.  If  it  coi^  only  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  bny  Boa- 
ton,  what  hope  have  we  ?  And  yet  it  is  literally  trne  that  for  that  the  United  States 
Government  bought  the  city. 

'  Let  me  urge  every  man  who  loves  the  anti-slavery  cause  to  confine  his  attention  to 
his  own  State.  State  politics  are  within  our  controul.  We  can  put  a  Legislature  into 
that  State  House  that  shall  hermetically  seal  Massachusetts  against  the  slave-hunter ; 
and  the  moment  we  set  the  example  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  youlig  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
will  follow ;  and  State  by  State  we  can  defy  the  Fugitive  Shive  Bill.  Try  a  little  Nulli- 
fication on  our  side  t  Why,  we  are  very  slow  scholars.  The  South  has  been  teaching 
UB  for  forty  years,  and  yet  we  won't  learn  t  She  says — "  Gentlemen  t  imitate  me.  I 
never  let  United  States  law  get  execnted  when  it  don't  please  me :  why  do  you  ?" 

'  My  Free  Soil  firiends  who  are  listening  to  me  are  anxious  to  pnt  another  senator  into 
the  Um'ted  States  Senate,  and  to  put  representatives  into  the  House.  I  intreat  them  to 
forget  Congress  for  a  little  while.  We  can  do  nothing  there ;  it  is  beyond  onr  reach. 
Hie  National  Govonment  has  beaten  ns.  It  is  a  melancholy  &ct — ^but  it  m  a  fact.  She 
has  written  "  Nebraska"  over  the  tomb  of  our  hope  ;  she  will  soon  add  "  Cuba"  to  the 
legend ;  and  then  she  will  revive  the  slave  trade :  very  little  doubt  of  it.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  though  yon  can  not  affect  Congress,  yon  can  do  this :  with  proper  effort,  this 
summer,  we  can  put  a  Legislature  into  that  State  House  in  Boston  which  shall  give  ns  a 
series  of  statutes  better  than  Connecticut,  better  than  Rhode  Island,  which  will  make  it 
utterly  impossible  to  execute  that  law  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  When  we  have 
done  that,  we  can  defy  Congress.  When  we  have  made  her  a  firee  State,  we  ean 
begin  to  think  of  outside.  .  .  I  believe  that  the  politics  of  anti-slavery — if  there  be 
any  politics  with  anti-slavery — are  Nullification.  These  are  the  only  politics  that  are 
possible  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.    I  commend  them  to  you  for  your  serious  work 
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•^noi  eantideraiion ;  to  the  efforts,  the  continned  labour  of  this  sammer,  ao  that  we 
may  really  be  able  to  boast  of  an  anti-slavery  goverDineDt  here  in  the  Commonwealth 
next  fiOL' 

Let  OS  note  also  an  important  fact,  the  abandonment  by  the  noble  Angelina 
Grimk^  Weld  of  the  mistaken  '  peace  principle/  and  her  expression  of  the 
'  hope  that  the  airest  of  every  fugitive  may  be  contested  even  nnto  blood/ 
Ay,  even  for  peace'  sake.  One  snch  contest  in  right  earnest,  and  slavery 
would  be  at  an  end.  So  long  as  the  cheek  is  turned  to  the  smiter,  the  sraiter 
will  glory  in  hb  strength.  Smite  him  down,  in  the' name  of  Gk>d,  and  rescue 
the  smitten  from  his  brutality  !  There  is  no  peace  on  earth  till  the  sword  has 
won  it.  Wolves  and  mad  dogs  are  not  open  to  the  voice  of  love,  charm  it 
never  so  wisely. 

HOME  NEWS. 

Parliament  is  prorogued.  Let  us  quote  again  from  the  Timet  the  character 
of  our  Parliament :  a  Parliament  not  allowed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  permitted  to  notice  little  boys  pitching 
pebbles  into  the  great  mortar  in  St  James'  Park  and  bigger  boys  misappro- 
priating public  chesnuts  at  Bushy.     Says  the  Times  very  justly — 

*  The  Honse  of  Commons  does  not  at  this  moment  oocnpy  so  distingmshed  a  position 
in  the  pnblic  eye  as  to  be  able  to  afford  wantonly  to  sport  with  its  own  reputation.' 

Are  the  Lords  any  more  reputable  ?    Hear  the  Timet  sUll : — 

'  Nobility  is  stiU  worshipped  in  this  country,  bnt  it  is  worshipped  much  as  civilized, 
intellectaal  Pagans  worshipped  their  old  deities — with  a  mild,  compassionate,  semi- 
hmnooroos  form  of  devotion.  Those  deities  were  such  eccentric  personages  that  it  was 
impossible  to  treat  them  with  nuqoitlified  respect/ 

Wherefore  of  course  Lords  and  Commons  (Lords'  kinsfolk  and  nominees) 
ought  to  make  the  laws  for  this  enlightened  community,  and  the  enlightened 
community  be  content  with  the  '  semi-humourous'  and  disreputable  conducting. 

Sixteen  days  a  second  court-martial  has  been  sitting  on  Lieutenant  Perry>— 
to  find  him  guilty  of  having  on  his  previous  trial,  in  absolute  self-defence,  ex- 
posed the  gross  delinquences  of  his  regiment.  The  Horse-Guards  seema 
determined  to  crush  him,  and  nearly  all  the  military  witneiises  conveniently 
forget  whatever  could  serve  the  intended  victim.  Some,  perhaps  supposed  to 
be  less  accommodating  to  the  authorities  who  prosecute,  or  persecute.  Perry, 
have  been  hurried  off  to  Turkey  out  of  his  reach.  A  more  foul  endeavour  to 
crush  a  man  whose  only  offence  is  his  refusal  to  be  brutified,  has  not  often 
come  under  public  notice.  Once  more  we  can  borrow  from  the  Timet,  which, 
with  all  its  villainy,  does  good  work  on  many  a  public  grievance.  An  Arab 
traveler,  says  the  editor,  sums  up  the  character  of  the  people  of  Muscat  in  the 
following  pregnant  words : — 'As  for  manners,  they  have  none ;  and  their  cus- 
toms are  abominable.'    And — 

'  If  a  writer  in  onr  own  time  should  wish  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  tone  which  pervades  the  society  of  officers  in  certain  r^ments  of  the  British 
army,  we  say  it  with  the  greatest  pain,  he  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  the  precise 
words  of  the  historian  of  Moscat.    Can  anything  be  more  purely  disgreceftil,  disgusting. 
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And  hniniliAtuig  than  the  revelations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  conne  of  the  Tarion* 
Windaor  Coorts^martial  ?' 

The  cholera  is  among  us  again ;  nay,  abroad  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  London,  in  one  week,  644  deaths  have  occurred. 

The  law  seems  almost  a  worse  pest  than  the  cholera.  Think  what  social 
order  is,  what  the  perfectness  of  christian  charity,  when  during  one  year  (last 
year)  72,514  actions  were  brought  in  the  superior  Civil  Courts,  and  in  the 
County  Courts  484,946. 

For  criminal  law :  is  not  Justice  well  bandaged  P  Mr  Carden,  a  magis- 
trate and  man  of  education  and  property,  will  have  two  years'  imprisonment 
with  '  hard*  labour,  for  a  most  foul  attempt  at  rape,  unless  his  physician  (the 
same  gentleman  who  supplied  him  with  chloroform)  finds  it  too  injurious  to  his 
health.  A  poor  beggar  girl  has  the  same  punishment  for  stealing  a  child's 
clothes — a  foul  and  detestable  crime,  said  the  learned  judge. 

At  the  Western  Assizes  in  the  Crown  Court  'there  has  been  nothing  of  im- 
portance except  the  fact  of  a  labourer,  aged  thirty-seven,  having  been  convicted 
of  stealing  five  eggs,  of  the  value  of  2^d.  Mr  Justice  Wightman  said  this  man 
had  already  been  confined  in  gaol  nine  weeks  upon  this  charge.  It  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  some  more  summaxy  mode  of  punishment 
for  such  a  small  offence.  The  sentence  was  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  five 
days,  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  immediately  discharged. 

'Three  women  were  convicted  of  stealing  a  few  potatoes  (rem  a  field  while 
gleaning,  and  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  discharged.  The  miserable  ap- 
pearance of  these  poor  creatures  was  shocking.' 

And  Mr  Jeremiidi  Smith,  the  worshipful  Mayor  of  Rye,  convicted  of  peijuty, 
gets  off  with  six  months'  imprisonment,  released  because  of  'a  tendency  to 
apoplexy,'  certified  by  another  physician;  and  is  entertained  at  a  public  dinner 
and  congratulated  on  his  discharge. 

What  will  our  readers  loam  from  these  glimpses  of  English  life  ? 


MiTCHEL  and  Meagher  I 

Wherefor  so  eager 
To  prove  yourselves  knaves  ? 

Could  not  ould  Ireland, 

Your  worthy  sire-land, 
rit  you  for  skves  P 

Why  must  ye  run 

Hot  for  the  fun 
Of  whipping  the  Blacks  P 
7  Come,  my  good  men ! 

Come  home  agen 
And  whip  your  own  hacks. 

Waltir  Sayaob  Landob. 
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ABRIDGED   FROM  THEODORE   PARKER. 


|ou  stai-t  with  the  Idea  of  God  as  Infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  justice, 
love,  holiness ;  you  consider  Him  in  his  relation  to  the  universe,  as 
perfect  Cause  and  perfect  Providence ;  you  see  that  from  his  nature 
He  must  have  made  the  world,  and  all  tilings  therein,  from  a  perfect  motive, 
for  a  perfect  purpose,  of  perfect  material,  as  perfect  moans  thereto,  and  there- 
fore  that  Human  Nature  must  be  adequate  to  the  end  which  God  designed, 
that  it  must  be  provided  with  means  adequate  to  the  development  of  man, 
that  all  the  faculties  in  their  normal  activity  must  be  the  natural  means  for 
achieving  the  purposes  of  God.  You  see  that,  as  He  gave  Nature,  the  material 
world,  its  present  amount  of  necessitated  forces,  knowing  exactly  how  to  pro- 
portion the  means  to  the  end,  the  forces  to  the  result  which  they  were  to  pro- 
duce, in  like  manner  He  gave  to  man  his  present  amount  of  contingent  forces, 
knowing  perfectly  well  what  use  man  would  make  thereof,  what  abuses  would 
ensue,  what  results  would  come  to  pass,  and  ordering  and  balancing  these 
things,  compensating  one  constant  by  another,  caprice  by  necessity, — so  that 
our  human  forces  should  become  the  means  of  achieving  his  divine  purpose, 
and  the  free-will  of  man  should  ultimately  work  in  the  same  line  with  the  in- 
finite perfection  of  God,  and  so  the  result  which  God  designed  should  be 
achieved  by  human  freedom  :  therefore,  that  this  perfect  Cause  and  Providence 
has  provided  human  freedom  as  part  of  the  perfect  means  whereby  human  des- 
tination is  to  be  wrought  out,  which  destination  is  not  fate,  but  providence. 

Well,  this  idea  of  God,  the  consequent  idea  of  the  Universe  and  of  the 
Relation  between  the  two,  can  not  remain  merely  a  theory;  it  will  affect 
human  life  in  all  its  most  important  details.  It  will  appear  in  the  Form  of 
Beligion.  Man  must  always  work  with  such  intellectual  apparatus,  faculties, 
and  ideas,  as  he  has.  With  the  Idea  of  the  Infinite  God,  he  must  progres- 
sively construct  a  form  of  religion  corresponding  to  that  idea.  That  form  of 
religion  will  comprise  the  subjective  worship  and  the  objective  service  of  God ; 
and  so  it  will  become  the  Theoretic  Ideal  of  human  life.  Then  that  form  of 
religion  will  appear  in  the  Actual  Life  of  men,  and  in  all  the  modes  and  modi- 
fications thereof :  for  no  humai  force  is  so  subtle  as  the  religious ;  it  extends, 
and  multiplies,  and  goes  into  every  department  of  human  affairs. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Theoretic  Form  of  religion  which  belongs  to  this 
idea,  and  at  the  Uealization  thereof  in  human  life. 

I.  First,  then,  of  the  Form  of  llcligion.  Of  Religion  there  arc  always  two 
parts ;  namely,  the  subjective  portion,  which  is  Piety,  consisting  of  emotions 
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that  are  purely  internal ;  and  next  the  objective  portion,  which  is  Morality, 
internal  in  part,  and  external  also,  rooted  in  our  consciousness  of  God,  and 
branched  abroad  into  practical  action  in  our  houses  and  farms  and  shops,  our 
warehouses,  our  libraries,  and  our  banks. 

First,  of  the  subjective  portion.  When  fully  grown  this  subjective  part 
must  be  pure  Piety ;  I  mean  to  say  piety  not  mixed  with  any  other  emotion. 
There  will  be  no  Fear  or  Distrust  of  God,  because  it  is  known  that  there  is 
nothing  in  God  to  fear.    I  fear  what  hurts,  never  what  helps. 

Distrust  of  God  rests  on  the  idea  that  He  is  something  not  perfect,  imper- 
fect in  power,  wisdom,  justice,  love,  or  holiness ;  and  with  that  idea  of  Him 
God  may  seem  good  so  far  as  he  goes,  but  not  going  infinitely.  He  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  warrant  infinite  trust ;  and  so  there  is  a  partial  distrust.  Fear 
of  Gk)d  is  worse  yet.  That  rests  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  only  in 
Gk)d  something  not  perfect,  but  that  there  is  in  Him  something  not  good. 

But  you  can  not  fear  infinite  love,  you  can  not  fear  infinite  justice,  nor  in- 
finite holiness;  nor  yet  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  power,  when  they  are 
directed  by  infinite  justice  and  animate  with  infinite  love.  With  the  idea  of 
God  as  infinitely  perfect  I  may  indeed  have  doubts  of  to-morrow,  doubts  of  my 
own  or  another's  temporary  welfare, — ^for  I  know  not  what  result  the  contingent 
forces  of  human  freedom  will  produce  to-morrow :  but  I  can  have  no  doubts  of 
eternity,  no  doubts  of  my  own  or  another's  ultimate  welfare,  because  I  do 
know  that  the  absolute  forces  of  God  will  so  controul  the  conditional  and  con- 
tingent forces  of  men,  which  His  plan  arranged  and  provided  for,  that  ulti- 
mately the  perfect  purpose  of  Grod  shall  bo  achieved  for  all  and  each. 

Then  there  will  be  Absolute  Love  of  God.  To  the  mind,  God  will  be  the 
beauty  of  truth ;  to  the  conscience,  the  beauty  of  justice ;  to  the  affections,  the 
beauty  of  love ;  to  the  soul,  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  to  the  whole  con- 
sciousness of  man,  He  will  appear  as  the  total  Infinite  Beauty ;  the  perfect 
and  absolute  object  of  every  hungering  faculty  of  man ;  the  Cause  that  creates 
from  perfect  love  as  motive,  for  perfect  love  as  purpose,  and  by  perfect  love  as 
means ;  the  perfect  Providence  that  provides  from  the  same  motive  for  the 
same  purpose  and  by  the  same  means. 

With  this  Idea  of  God,  and  this  Love  of  Him,  there  comes  a  Perfect  Trust 
in  God  as  Cause  and  Providence : — ^not  only  a  trust  in  the  daylight  of  sdence, 
where  we  see,  but  in  the  twilight,  even  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  where  we 
see  not : — an  absolute  trust  in  his  motive,  his  purpose,  and  his  means ;  so  that 
we  shall  not  desire  any  other  motive  but  the  motive  of  Grod,  nor  any  other 
purpose  but  the  purpose  of  God,  nor  any  other  means  but  the  means  He  has 
provided  thereto. 

With  that  trust  there  must  come  a  perpetual  Hope,  lor  yourself,  for  all 
mankind :  for  as  dark  as  the  world  may  be,  dark  as  my  own  condition  may  be, 
my  outward  lot,  my  inward  state,  still  I  know  assuredly  that  God  foresaw  it 
all,  provided  for  it  all,  and  that  He  can  not  fail  in  motive,  in  purpose,  or  means 
thereto,  and  thus  light  will  spring  out  of  darkness  and  bliss  come  forth  of  bale. 

With  this  there  will  come  Tranquillity  and  Rest  for  the  soul — ^that  Peace 
spoken  of  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  the  world  can  not  give  nor  take  away. 
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Then  there  will  come  a  real  Joy  in  God.  I  mean  the  happiness  which  the 
Mystics  call  the  '  sense  of  sweetness'  that,  comes  when  the  conditions  of  the 
soul  are  completely  met,  when  the  true  idea  of  God  and  the  appropriate  feel- 
ing toward  Him  furnish  the  persona),  human,  inward  condition  of  religious 
delight,  and  there  is  nothing  between  us  and  the  infinite  Father.  That  is  the 
highest  joy  and  the  highest  delight  of  human  consciousness.  The  natural 
desires  of  the  body  may  fail  of  satisfaction,  their  hunger  shortening  my  days 
on  earth,  and  I  may  be  poor  and  cold  and  naked ;  I  may  be  a  prisoner  in  a 
dungeon  of  Austria,  or  a  slave  on  a  plantation  of  Carolina ;  I  may  be  sick  and 
feeble,  and  the  conditions  of  domestic  and  of  social  welfare  may  not  be  met ; — 
but  if  the  soul's  conditions  are  fairly  met  within  on  the  side  that  is  turned 
toward  the  Infinite,  then  through  the  clouds  the  beauty  of  God  shines  on  me, 
and  I  am  at  peace. 

So  there  will  come  a  Beauty  of  Soul ;  I  mean  a  harmonious  spiritual  whole 
of  well-proportioned  spiritual  parts,  and  there  will  be  a  continual  and  constant 
growth  in  all  the  noble  qualities  of  man.  God  will  not  be  thought  afar  off, 
separated  from  Nature,  separated  from  man,  but  dwelling  therein,  immanent 
in  each  though  yet  transcending  all.  Nature  will  be  seen  as  a  revelation  of 
God ;  and  the  march  of  man  will  reveal  also  the  same  Providence  as  the  world 
of  matter,  human  consciousness  disclosing  higher  characteristics  of  the  infinite 
God.  Communion  with  Him  will  be  direct,  my  spirit  meeting  His,  with 
nothing  betwixt  me  and  the  Godhead  of  God.  I  shall  not  pray  by  attorney, 
but  face  to  face.  Inspiration  will  be  a  feet  now,  not  merely  a  Idstory  of  times 
gone  by.  Worship,  the  subjective  service  of  Grod,  will  be  not  by  conventional 
forms  of  belief,  of  speech,  or  of  posture, — not  by  a  sacramental  addition  of  an 
excrescence  where  Nature  suffered  no  lack,  nor  by  mutilation  of  the  body  or 
mutilation  of  the  spirit,  the  sacramental  cutting  off  where  God  made  nothing 
redundant :  but  by  conscious  noble  emotions  shall  I  subjectively  worship  God ; 
by  gratitude  for  my  right  to  the  Father,  and  in  His  universe,  the  thanksgiving 
of  an  upright  heart ;  by  aspiration  after  a  higher  ideal  of  my  own  daily  life ;  by 
the  sense  of  duty  to  be  done,  which  comes  with  the  sense  of  right  to 'be 
enjoyed ;  by  penitence  where  I  fall  short ;  by  resolutions  tliat  in  my  *  proper 
motion*  I  may  ascend,  and  not  by  adverse  fall  come  down ;  by  the  calm  joy  of 
the  soul,  its  delight  in  Nature,  in  Man,  and  in  God ;  by  the  hope,  the  faith, 
and  the  love,  which  the  large  soul  sends  out  of  itself  in  its  religious  life ;  and 
by  the  growing  beauty  of  character,  which  constantly  increases  in  love  of  wis- 
dom, in  love  of  justice,  in  love  of  benevolence — ^in  love  of  Man,  and  in  love  of 
God.    That  will  be  the  real  worship,  the  internal  service  of  the  Father. 

So  much  for  the  subjective  part  of  this  form  of  religion. 

Of  the  Objective  Part  also  a  word.  God,  who  is  thus  subjectively  served  in 
the  natural  forms  of  Piety,  must  be  objectively  served  or  worshipped  in  the 
natural  forms  of  Morality ;  that  is,  by  keeping  all  the  laws  of  God.  In  Nature, 
the  material  world,  the  law  of  God  is  the  actual  constant  mode  of  operation  of 
the  forces  thereof, — the  way  it  does  act.  There  all  is  necessitated,  and  we 
know  of  the  law  by  seeing  the  fact  that  it  is  always  kept :  for  tlie  ideal  law  of 
matter  is  the  actual  fact  of  matter,  learned  by  observation,  not  by  conscious- 
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ness.  So  the  material  universe  and  God,  in  every  point  of  space  and  time,  are 
coutinaatiy  at  one.  If  law  is  a  constant  of  God,  obedience  thereto  is  a  con- 
stant of  matter.  But  in  man  the  law  of  God  for  man  is  the  ideal  constant 
mode  of  operation  of  the  human  force, — ^the  way  it  should  act.  This  is  not 
always  a  fact  in  any  man ;  and  we  learn  it  not  merely  by  observation  of  our 
history,  but  by  consciousness  of  our  nature.  Morality  is  the  making  of  the 
ideal  of  human  nature  into  the  actual  of  human  history.  Herein  the  ideal  of 
God's  purpose  becomes  the  actual  of  man's  achievement,  and  so  far  man  and 
God  are  at  one,  as  everywhere  God  and  matter  are  at  one.  Then  for  every 
point  of  Right  we  seek  to  enjoy  theie  is  a  point  of  Duty  which  we  will  to  do. 

Thus,  in  ^neral,  morality  will  be  the  objective  service  of  God,  as  piety  is 
the  subjective  worship  of  God.  These  two  make  up  the  whole  of  religion : 
they  are  the  only  divine  service.  Piety  is  the  great  inward  sacrament  and  act 
of  worship  ;  Morality  is  the  great  outward  sacrament  and  act  of  service. 
Piety  will  be  free  piety,  snch  as  the  spirit  of  man  demands ;  Morality  will  be 
free  mcrality,  such  as  the  spirit  of  man  demands ;  both  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  nature  which  God  puts  into  man,  to  the  body  and  the  spirit, — the  mind 
and  conscience,  heart  and  soul. 

This  morality  will  consist  in  keeping  the  Law  of  the  Body,  in  giving  it  its 
due  use,  development,  enjoyment,  and  discipline  in  the  world  of  matter. 

The  popular  theology,  in  its  ascetic  rules,  goes  to  an  extreme  and  does  great 
injustice.  It  counts  the  body  mean,  calls  it  vile,  says  that  therein  dwells  no 
good  thing.  It  mortifies  the  flesh,  crucifies  the  affections  thereof.  But  the 
body  is  not  vile.  Did  not  the  infinite  Father  make  it, — ^not  a  limb  too  much, 
not  a  passion  too  many  ?  God  make  any  thing  vile  !  and  least  of  all  this, 
which  is  the  consummation  of  his  outward  workmanship, — ^the  frame  of  man ! 
Par  from  us  be  the  thought ! 

The  Atheistic  philosophy  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  clamours  for  the 
'rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,'  and  would  have  a  paradise  of  the  senses,  as  the 
sole  and  eailhly  heaven  of  man.  Theology  turns  the  flesh  out  of  doors,  and 
the  soul  has  cold  housekeeping,  living  alone.  Atheism  turns  the  soul  out  of 
doors,  and  the  flesh  has  no  better  time  of  it, — no !  has  a  worse  time,  with  its 
scarlet  women  *  tinging  the  pavement  with  proud  wine  too  good  for  the  tables 
of  pontiffs.'  Absolute  Religion  demands  the  use  of  every  limb  of  the  body, 
every  faculty  of  the  soul,  all  after  their  own  kind,  each  performing  its  proper 
function  in  the  housekeeping  of  man.  Then  there  will  be  freedom  of  the  body, 
freedom  for  every  limb  to  perform  its  function,  and  to  perform  no  more.  That 
is  the  morality  of  the  body. 

This  morality  will  consist  also  in  keeping  the  Law  of  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  in 
giving  the  spirit  its  natural  empire  over  the  material  part  of  us,  and  in  giving 
each  spiritual  faculty  its  natural  place  in  the  housekeeping  of  the  spirit, — so 
that  each,  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  affectional,  and  the  purely  religious 
faculty,  shall  have  its  due  development,  use,  enjoyment,  and  discipline  in  life. 
Then  there  will  be  spiritual  freedom ;  that  is,  the  liberty  of  every  spiritual  faculty 
to  perform  its  own  work,  and  no  more.    This  is  the  morality  of  the  spirit. 

The  popular  theology  restrains  each  spiritual  faculty.   It  hedges  you  in  with 
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the  limitatiou  of  some  great  or  little  man ;  it  cale  a  man's  fence  the  limit  to 
God's  revelaliott :  it  does  not  give  the  mind  room,  nor  conscience  room,  nor 
the  affections  room,  nor  yet  the  soul  sufficient  space  to  serve  God,  each  by  its 
iiatural  function. 

One  of  the  good  things  of  Atheism  has  been  this  :  it  offers  freedom  to  the 
human  spirit.  That  is  its  only  good,  and  its  only  charm.  In  a  church  of 
Theology  the  great  mind  can  not  draw  a  long  breath,  lest  it  should  wake  up 
the  'wrath  of  God,'  which,  we  are  told,  never  sleeps  very  sound,  nor  long  at 
a  time.  In  the  free  air  of  Athebm  the  largest  mind  is  told  to  breathe  as  deep 
as  he  can,  and  make  as  much  noise  as  he  will ;  there  is  no  God  to  molest  and 
make  him  afiraid.  That  is  the  only  charm  which  Atheism  ever  had  to  any  man. 
It  raises  men  from  fear,  and  it  bids  them  be  true  to  that  part  of  their  nature 
which  they  know. 

Well,  such  will  be  the  form  of  Religion  coming  from  Theism;  such  its 
Piety  and  Morality.  You  see  it  will  be  a  form  of  religion  which  fits  well  upon 
man ;  fits  well  upon  the  finite  side,— on  man,  for  it  is  derived  from  his  nature, 
and  represents  all  parts  thereof,  doing  justice  to  the  body,  to  its  every  limb,  to 
all  its  senses,  functions,  passions ;  doing  justice  to  the  spirit,  every  faculty 
thereof,  intellectual,  moral,  affeotional,  and  religious.  It  fits  just  as  well  on 
the  infinite  side — on  God ;  for  it  is  drawn  from  human  nature  on  the  supposi* 
tion  that  God  made  human  nature  from  perfect  motives,  of  perfect  material, 
for  a  perfect  purpose,  and  as  a  perfect  means  thereto.  This  form  of  religion, 
then,  is  the  application  of  God's  means  to  the  purpose  of  God. 

Aa  '  Christian '  Theology  professes  to  be  derived  from  a  verbal  revelation  of 
God, — ^represented  by  the  Church,  as  the  Catholics  say,  by  the  Scriptures,  aa 
the  Protestants  teach, — so  the  Absolute  Heligion  is  derived  from  the  real 
revelation  of  God,  which  is  contained  in  the  universe ;  this  outward  universe 
of  matter,  this  inward  universe  of  man ;  and  I  take  it  we  do  not  require  the 
learned  and  conscientious  labours  of  a  Lardner,  a  Paley,  or  a  Norton,  to  con^ 
vince  us  that  the  universe  is  genuine  and  authentic,  and  is  the  work  of  God, 
without  interpolation.  We  all  know  that.  I  call  this  the  Absolute  Religion, 
because  it  is  drawn  from  the  absolute  and  ultimate  source ;  because  it  gives  us 
the  Absolute  Idea  of  God, — God  as  Infinite ;  and  because  it  guarantees  to  man 
his  natural  rights,  and  demands  the  performance  of  the  absolute  duties  of 
human  nature. 

So  much  for  this  Porm  of  Religion. 

See  it  first  in  the  form  of  Individual  Human  Life ;  in  a  person.  He  will  be 
the  most  religious  man  who  most  conforms  to  his  nature ;  who  has  most  of 
this  natural  piety  and  of  this  natural  morality.  He  will  be  the  most  com- 
pletely religious  man  who  most  keeps  the  law  of  God,  for  his  body  and  for  his 
soul ;  and  of  course  who  coordinates  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  duly  subor- 
dinates the  low  qualities  of  the  spirit  to  the  higher ; — ^for  a  very  little  activity 
of  the  higher  faculties  of  man  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  activity  of  the  lower ; 
even  as  an  ounce  of  gold  can  any  day  purchase  some  tons  of  sand. 

What  a  difference  there  will  be  between  the  saint  of  absolute  Religion  and 
the  saint  of  popular  Theology.    The  real  saint  is  a  man  who  aims  to  hav^  a 
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whole  body,  and  a  whole  mind,  and  a  whole  conscience,  and  a  whole  heart,  and 
a  whole  soul ;  and  to  live  a  whole,  braye,  manly  life,  at  work  in  the  daily  call- 
ing of  grocer,  or  mason,  or  legislator,  or  cabinet-maker,  or  historian,  or  seam- 
stress, or  preacher,  or  farmer,  or  king,  or  whatsoever  it  may  be :  that  wiU  be 
the  aim  of  the  saint  of  natural  religion.  The  real  saint  of  absolute  religion 
must  be  a  free  spiritual  indiyidual.  His  piety  must  represent  Mm,  and  his 
moraUty  must  represent  him,  uid  he  wiU  ca^  them  b^th  into  aU  his  work. 
Knowing  that  God  gave  him  faculties  as  God  meant  him  to  have  them,  each 
containing  its  law  in  itself;  knowing  that  God  provided  them  as  a  perfect 
means  for  a  perfect  purpose,  and  that  that  purpose  is  one  which  can  not  fail, 
—he  will  use  these  faculties  in  the  true  service  of  God ;  and  he  will  work  as 
no  other  man, — ^with  a  strength,  and  a  vigour,  and  a  perseverance ;  ay,  and  a 
beauty  of  character  too,  which  nothing  but  religion  can  ever  give.  So  there 
win  be  the  greatest  strength  to  do,  to  be,  and  to  suffer,  sure  to  conquer  at  the 
last.  He  will  sail  the  more  carefully,  for  he  knows  that  careful  sailing  is  the 
service  which  God  requires  of  him ;  he  will  sail  the  more  confidently,  because  he 
knows  that  his  voyage  is  laid  out,  and  his  craft  is  insured  by  the  Power  who 
holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand ;  yes,  that  it  is  insured  against  ulti- 
mate shipwreck  at  the  great  office  of  the  infinite  God.  Will  he  not  work  there- 
fore with  greater  earnestness  and  seal  because  he  knows  that  God  gave  him 
these  talents  as  a  perfect  means  for  a  perfect  end ;  with  more  confidence  be- 
cause he  knows  the  end  is  made  sure  of ;  and  with  more  caution,  because  he 
knows  that  the  true  use  of  the  means  is  the  only  service  God  asks  of  him  P 

See  this  same  thing  in  its  Domestic  Eorm, — that  of  human  life  in  the  family. 
The  family  must  represent  the  free  spiritual  individuality  of  man  and  woman, 
regarded  as  equal,  and  equally  joining  by  connubial  love — ^passion  and  affection 
— ^for  mutual  self-denial  and  mutual  delight ; — ^for  there  is  no  marriage  without 
mutual  self-denial  as  means,  for  mutual  delight  as  end.  Marriage  between  a 
perfect  man  and  a  perfect  woman  would  be  mutual  surrender  and  sacrifice. 

In  all  forms  of  religion  that  I  know,  from  the  book  of  Moses  to  the  book  of 
Mormon,  from  Confucius  to  Calvin,  woman  is  degraded  before  man ;  but  the 
Absolute  Religion  will  give  woman  her  true  place  in  the  family  as  the  equivalent 
of  man ;  and  when  the  family  is  of  two  free  spiritual  individualities,  grouped 
together  by  mutual  love,  for  mutual  self-denial  and  mutual  delight,  then  we 
shall  have  a  family  religion  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  And  that  will 
not  be  deemed  the  most  religious  family  which  has  the  most  of  psalm-singing 
and  of  prayers, — excellent  things,  I  deny  not, — ^but  that  wherein  every  law  of 
the  body  and  every  law  of  the  spirit  are  most  completely  kept ;  where  man  is 
joined  to  woman,  and  woman  joined  to  man  in  passional  and  affectional  love, 
with  mutual  sacrifice  and  mutual  surrender ;  the  wedlock  of  equals,  not  the 
huddling  together  of  a  superior  and  an  inferior. 

See  this  in  its  Social  Form^ — ^that  of  human  life  in  communities.  All  men 
will  be  regarded  as  equal  in  nature,  equal  in  rights,  equally  entitled  to  take  a 
just  and  natural  delight  in  the  world  of  matter,  on  the  same  just  and  natural 
oonditions  which  God  has  laid  down.  The  Absolute  Religion  of  the  individual 
must  be  'professed'  in  the  institutions  of  society,  and  be  made  life  in  the 
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world  of  men.  Tlien  Morality  will  tukc  the  form  of  Industry  in  all  its  million 
modes ;  of  Natural  Enjoyment  of  the  prr)ducts  of  industry ;  of  Justice,  regulat- 
ing the  intercourse  of  men  by  the  goUlni  rule,  which  is  alike  the  standard- 
measure  in  the  mind  of  man  and  in  the  mind  of  God ;  the  form  of  Friendship 
with  a  few,  from  whom  we  ask  delight  in  return  for  the  joy  we  give ;  the  form 
of  Philanthropy  to  all,  asking  no  return.  Industry  will  be  deemed  a  divine 
service ;  and  a  man's  shop,  library,  bank,  office,  warehouse,  farm,  his  station  in 
Church  or  State, — all  will  be  deemed  the  special  temple  wherein  he  is  to  wor- 
ship the  Father  by  natural  morality, — service  with  every  limb  of  his  body, 
every  faculty  of  his  spirit,  every  power  over  matter  or  man  which  be  has 
gained.  Friendship,  with  its  mutusd  triumph  and  reciprocal  surrender,  philan- 
thropy, which  comes  as  charity  to  palliate  the  effects  of  ill,  or  as  justice  to 
remove  the  cause  of  ill, — ^these  will  be  deemed  the  noble  factors  in  the  religion 
of  society,  to  work  out '  a  £Eur  more  exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.' 
Then  the  tools  of  a  man's  work,  the  farmer's  plough,  the  mason's  trowel,  the 
griddle  of  the  cook,  the  needle  of  the  seamstress,  and  the  scholar's  pen,  will  be 
reckoned  the  consecrated  vessels  of  our  divine  service,  and  of  man's  daily  com- 
munion  with  man. 

There  will  be  a  church,  doubtless,  for  gathering  the  multitudes  from  the 
cold  air,  to  warm  their  faces  where  one  great  man  lights  the  fire  with  senti- 
ments and  ideas  which  he  has  caught  from  God.  There  will  be  a  Sabbath  for 
rest,  for  thought,  for  ideas,  for  sentiments ;  hours  of  self-communion,  of 
penitence,  of  weeping,  aspirations,  hours  of  highest  communion  and  life  with 
God :  but  the  whole  world  will  be  a  temple,  every  spot  holy  ground,  every 
bush  burning  with  the  Infinite,  all  time  the  Lord*s-day,  and  every  moral  act 
worship  and  a  sacrament.  Then  men  will  see  that  voluntary  idleness  is  a  sin, 
that  profligacy  is  a  sin,  that  deceit  is  a  sin,  that  fraud  in  work  and  in  trade  is 
a  sin,  that  no  orthodoxy  of  belief,  no  multitude  of  prayers,  no  bodily  presence 
in  a  church,  no  acceptance  of  an  artificial  sacrament,  can  ever  atone  for  neglect 
of  the  great  natural  sacrament  which  God  demands  of  every  man. 

Will  not  that  be  a  change  in  society?  Now,  the  man  of  the  popular 
theology  sneaks  into  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  hopes  thereby  to 
atone  for  an  abnegation  of  God  on  the  other  six ;  communes  with  God  through 
bread  and  wine,  and  refuses  to  commune  with  Him  in  buying  and  selling ;  is  a 
liar,  a  usurer,  a  kidnapper  before  men,  while  he  professes  to  be  a  saint  before 
God.  What  is  taught  to  him  as  '  revealed  religion'  does  not  rebuke  his  pride 
nor  correct  his  conduct. 

Then  with  the  teaching  of  the  true  absolute  Eeligion  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
great  man  is  only  the  great  servant  of  mankind.  He  that  is  powerful  by 
money,  office,  culture,  genius,  owes  mankind  an  eminence  of  industry,  justice, 
and  love,  as  pay  to  God  for  the  opportunities,  the  station,  the  strength,  which 
he  has  received.  God  gave  him  greatness  by  nature ;  society  gave  him  great- 
ness of  culture,  of  wealth,  of  station : — ^Why  P  That  he  might  do  the  more 
service,  not  take  the  more  ease.  The  man  of  genius  is  bom  to  be  eyes  for  the 
public.  If  he  looks  out  only  for  himself,  he  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  an  Infidel. 

Then  men  will  see  that  that  is  the  most  religious  community  where,  propor- 
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tionately,  the  most  pains  is  taken  to  secure  the  welfare  of  all,  to  speed  Genius 
on  its  triumphant  way,  to  help  the  poor,  the  feeble,  men  of  imperfect  bodj  and 
imperfect  brain,  and  those  sad  wrecks  of  circumstance  we  now  pile  up  in  jails 
to  moulder  and  to  rot.  A  steeple  and  a  gallows  will  not  always  be  the  signs 
significant  of  a  Christian  land.  Men  will  not  measure  the  religion  of  society 
by  the  number  of  the  temples  and  priests,  but  by  the  colleges  and  school-houses, 
the  hospitals,  the  asylums  for  the  old,  the  sick,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  foolish, 
the  crazy,  and  the  criminal ;  nay,  they  will  measure  it  by  honest  industry 
in  business,  by  truth  in  science,  by  beauty  in  literature,  by  justice  in  the  State, 
by  the  comfort,  the  health,  the  manhood  of  the  man. 

See  this  religion  in  the  Political  Eorm,  that  of  National  Life.    Here  the 
aim  will  be  to  take  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe  for  the  foundation  of  all 
political  institutions,  making  absolute  Justice  the  standard-measure  in  all 
political  affairs,  and  reenacting  the  Higher  Law  of  God  into  all  the  statutes  of 
the  people's  code.    Men  of  Genius,  in  all  its  many  modes,  will  be  the  nation's 
telescopic  eye  to  discover  the  Eternal  Hight.    The  highest  thought  of  the 
most  gifted  and  best  cultured  men  will  become  the  ideal  which  the  nation 
seeks  to  incorporate  in  its  code,  to  administer  in  its  courts,  and  to  revive  in  its 
daily  life.    That  will  be  thought  the  most  religious  nation  whose  institutions, 
constitutions,  statutes,  and  decisions,  conform  the  most  to  abstract  right,  ap- 
plying this  to  its  action  abroad  and  at  home ;  where  the  whole  people  are  the 
best  and  the  best  off ;  and  the  higher  law  of  God  is  carried  out  in  the  action  of 
ths  nation  with  other  States,  of  tlie  government  with  the  people,  of  dass  with 
class,  and  of  man  with  man.    As  proofs  of  the  national  religion,  you  will  bring 
forward  the  character  of  the  people — their  conduct,  their  institutions,  tlieir  men. 

Then  law  would  be  justice,  loyalty  righteousness,  and  patriotism  Humanity. 
Men  conscious  of  the  same  human  nature,  and  consciously  serving  the  Infinite 
God,  must  needs  find  their  religion  transcending  the  bounds  of  tlieir  family, 
community,  church,  and  nation,  and  reaching  out  to  every  human  soul. 

Then  what  a  force  Heligion  will  be !  There  will  be  a  religion  for  the  body, 
to  serve  God  with  every  limb  thereof ;  a  religion  for  the  intellect,  and  we  sh^ 
hear  no  more  of  '  atheistic  science,'  but  Lalande  shall  find  God  all  the  world 
through,  in  every  scintillation  of  the  farthest  star  he  looks  at,  and  Ehrenbeig 
confront  the  Lifinite  in  each  animated  dot  or  cell  of  life  his  glass  brings  out  to 
light ;  yea,  the  chemist  meet  the  Omnipresent  in  every  atom  of  every  gas. 
Then  there  shall  be  a  religion  for  conscience,  the  great  justice ;  a  religion  for 
the  affections,  the  great  love ;  a  leligion  for  the  soul,  perfect,  absolute  trust  in 
God,  joy  in  Grod,  delight  in  this  Father  and  Mother  too. 

Then  what  men  shall  we  have  !  not  dwarfed  and  crippled,  but  giant  men. 
Christlike  as  Christ.  What  families!  woman  emancipated  and  lifted  up. 
What  communities !  a  society  without  a  slave,  without  a  pauper ;  society 
without  ignorance,  wealth  without  crime.  W^hat  churches !  Think  of  the 
eight  and  twenty  thousand  Protestant  churches  of  America,  with  their  eight 
and  twenty  thousand  Protestant  ministers,  with  a  free  press  and  a  free  pulpit, 
and  think  of  their  infiuence  if  every  man  of  them  believed  in  the  Lifinite  God, 
and  taught  that  the  service  of  God  was  by  natural  piety  within  and  natural 
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morality  without ;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  imputed  righteousness  or 
salvation  by  Christ ;  but  that  real  righteousness  was  honoured  before  God,  and 
salvation  by  character,  by  effort,  by  prayer,  and  by  toil,  was  the  work.  Then 
what  a  nation  should  we  have !  ay,  what  a  world ! 

We  shall  have  it ;  it  is  in  your  heart  and  in  my  heart :  for  God,  when  He 
put  this  idea  into  human  nature,  meant  that  it  should  only  go  before  the  fact, 
— ^the  John  the  Baptist  that  heralds  the  coming  of  the  great  Messiah. 

Eternal  Tnith  Bhines  on  o'er  error's  cloud. 
Which  from  our  darkness  hides  the  living  light ; 

Wherefore,  when  the  true  Bard  hath  sung  aloud 
His  soul's  song  to  the  unrecessive  night, 
His  words,  like  fiery  arrows,  must  alight. 

Or  soon,  or  late,  and  kindle  through  the  earth. 

Till  falsehood  from  his  bur  be  frighted  forth. 

Work  on,  O  fainting  Heart !  speak  out  thy  Truth ; 

Somewhere  thy  winged  heart-seeds  will  be  blown. 
And  be  a  grove  of  pines ;  from  month  to  mouth, 

O'er  oceans,  into  speech  and  lands  unknown. 

E'en  till  the  long-foreseen  result  be  grown 
To  ripeness,  fill'd  like  fruit,  with  other  seed. 
Which  Time  shaD  plant  anew  and  gather  when  meu  need. 


PRATER. 


Let  us  pray !    Our  prayer  be  truthful ! 

Fervent  and  effectual  thought 
Is  a  spirit  strong  and  youthful. 

Whose  desire  in  deed  is  wrought. 

Let  US  pray ! 

Let  us  pray !    Our  hope  be  dating  I 

Prayer  is  an  eternal  seed. 

Germ  of  ^ill,  and  sure  of  bearing 

Energetic,  zealous  deed. 

Let  us  pray ! 

Let  us  pray !    And  prayer  is  action : 

Prayer !  thou  art  a  hero-sword. 
Kive  the  battle ;  make  no  paction 

Until  Victory  own  thee  lord ! 

Let  us  pray ! 
Let  us  pray !  as  prays  the  sower. 

Pray  we  as  the  soldier  prays ! 
Though  our  harvest  may  be  slower. 

Though  in  heaven  we  reap  the  bays. 

Let  us  pray ! 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  KET  THE  TANNER: 

A   CIIAPTSB  OF  THE  SUPPRESSED   HISTORY   OP  ENGLAND. 

(Continued from  page  326.^ 


By  this  time,  as  the  mayor  and  citizens  imagined,  the  camp  began  to  be  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  victuals ;  and  in  order  the  more  commodiously  to  bring 
provision  from  the  other  side  of  the  city,  they  sued  for  truce  for  a  certain  time, 
sending  James  Williams  and  Ralph  Sntton,  two  of  the  vilest  that  the  city  pro- 
duced,  as  their  ambassadonrs  from  the  camp  to  the  city  gates,  with  a  banner 
of  truce  in  their  hands,  who  were  brought  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  of  whom 
they  demanded,  in  Captain  Eet's  name,  'Peace  and  truce  for  a  few  days, 
whereby  they  might  have  liberty  (as  they  lately  had)  to  carry  victuals  through 
the  city  to  the  camp,  wliich  if  they  would  not  grant,  threatened  to  break  into 
the  dty  and  destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword/  The  mayor  and  aldermen  flatly 
denied  their  request,  '  protesting  they  would  not  permit  traytours  to  have  any 
passage  through  their  city.'  Upon  this  refusal  the  rebels  were  so  enraged, 
that  running  down  the  hill,  they  made  a  violent  assault  upon  Bishop  Gates, 
but  were  as  bravely  repulsed  and  forced  to  retire.  Yea  such  rage  appeared 
among  them  that  the  boys  and  young  lads  showed  themselves  so  desperate  in 
gathering  up  the  arrows,  that  when  they  felt  them  sticking  in  their  bodies  they 
would  pluck  them  out  and  give  them  to  their  bowmen  to  shoot  again  at  the 
citizens.  All  this  time  the  ordnance  in  the  meadows  did  but  little  damage  to 
the  rebels,  for  want  of  sufficient  powder  and  skill  in  the  gunners,  though  many 
of  them  were  wounded  with  the  arrows  which  flew  very  thick  from  the  city ; 
but  yet  so  great  was  their  fniy  that  the  very  boys,  naked  and  unarmed,  ran 
about  provoking  the  citizens  with  reproachful  speeches. 

In  the  mean  season,  the  rebels  in  the  city,  and  those  that  favoured  them, 
began  a  fearful  uproar  on  the  o^er  side  of  the  city,  ciying :  'To  your  weapons ! 
to  your  weapons !  for  the  enemies  are  entered  the  city'-,  which  wicked  strata- 
gem answered  the  design,  for  all  the  citizens  left  that  side  of  the  city  and  ran 
to  the  other,  so  that  the  part  where  the  assault  first  began  was  left  without 
defence :  which  the  rebeb  seeing,  renewed  their  assault,  and  the  boys  and 
country  clowns  without  fear  threw  themselves  into  the  river  that  runs  before 
Bishop's  Gate,  and  swimming  cross  with  swords,  clubs,  spears,  staves,  and 
javelins,  made  what  few  citizens  were  left  there  retreat,  and  then  pulling  off 
the  bars  of  the  gates  let  in  the  rebels ;  upon  which  the  citizens  withdrew  to 
their  houses  and  other  secret  places,  where  they  hoped  best  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  which  they  imagined  would  now  be  executed 
to  the  total  subversion  of  the  city. 

The  first  thing  they  did  after  they  had  thus  entered  by  force  was  to  convey 
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ftll  the  gans  and  artillery,  and  all  other  furniture  of  war  whatever,  out  of  tlie 
eity  to  the  camp,  which  was  soon  done ;  the  hoys  and  cIomhis  mocking  such 
citizens  as  they  saw  grieved,  caUing  them  traitours,  cursing  and  reviling  them. 

The  herald,  who  was  still  in  the  city  to  see  if  the  rebels  would,  before  the 
day  fixed  for  their  pardons  (which  was  not  yet  expired)  give  over  their  enter- 
prize,  came  with  the  mayor  and  a  great  number  of  the  principal  citizens  into 
the  market-place,  and  there  declared  to  the  populace  in  the  king's  name  '  that 
all  such  as  would  lay  aside  their  arms  and  go  home  to  their  houses  should  have 
a  general  pardon ;  but  all  the  rest  should  be  punished  with  death/ 

The  rebels  that  stood  by  and  heard  him  bad  him  depart  with  a  mischief,  for 
neither  his  fair  offers  nor  his  sweet  flattering  words  should  beguile  them,  for 
they  detested  such  mercy  that  under  pretence  of  pardon  would  cut  off  all  their 
hope  of  safety  and  self-preservation. 

Upon  which  the  herald  departed,  seeing  nothing  was  to  be  done  either 
through  fear  of  piinishment  or  hope  of  pardon,  and  returned  to  court.  Upon 
this  Kct  immediately  ordered  Leonard  Sotherton  (or  Sutterton)  to  be  brought 
before  him,  because  he  had  accompanied  the  herald  on  his  journey ;  but  he 
fearing  the  matter,  and  being  warned  of  it,  was  forced  to  hide  himself  in  the 
city  among  his  friends  and  kindred,  as  many  other  good  men  did. 

And  now  Ket  took  the  mayor,  Robert  Watson,  William  Rogers,  John  Hum- 
berston,  William  Brampton,  and  many  others  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of 
the  city,  and  imprisoned  them  in  Surrey  House,  where  some  of  them  remained 
laden  with  irons  till  the  last  day  of  this  conspiracy. 

Ket  perceiving  that  things  were  grown  so  desperate  that  he  roust  have  either 
a  bloody  victory  over  his  country,  or  else  come  to  the  shameful  end  he  deserved, 
endeavoured  all  he  could  to  draw  a  large  multitude  together  to  increase  his 
army,  so  that,  what  by  rewards  and  fair  promises,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
tell  the  numbers  of  rascally  people  that  flocked  to  him  from  aU  parts  on  a 
sudden. 

By  this  time  the  citizens  began  to  be  sore  displeased  that  their  mayor,  who 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  honesty,  and  exceedingly  beloved,  not  only  by  the 
better  sort,  but  even  by  those  who  had  joined  the  camp,  should  be  so  scan- 
dalously imprisoned,  and  remain  in  danger  of  his  life  among  the  rebels,  who 
began  to  threaten  hun  sorely,  and  jesting  at  his  name  would  say  one  to  another : 
'  Let  us  come  together  to-morrow,  for  we  shall  see  a  Codd's-head  sold  in  the 
camp  for  a  penny!' — alluding  to  the  mayor's  name.  Whereupon,  fearing  lest 
he  should  be  made  away  among  them,  came  and  complained  unto  Thomas  Aid- 
rich  (whose  authority  was  great  among  the  rebels — ^he  being  a  man  they  also 
loved)  that  they  did  not  like  such  usage.  And  he  immediately  went  to  Ket, 
and  being  backed  by  a  number  of  the  citizens  that  were  exceedingly  angry  at 
the  usage  of  then:  mayor,  he  sharply  reproved  him  for  his  cruel  dealing  in  im- 
prisoning so  honest  a  man  as  the  mayor  was,  and  withal  commanded  him  to 
release  him ;  when,  either  for  shame  or  fear  of  disobliging  these  citizens,  he  in- 
stantly set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  all  over  the  city ;  so  that 
by  his  care  and  diligence  many  of  the  citizens  were  much  comforted.  But  be- 
cause he  could  not  abide  in  it,  being  constrained  to  be  the  most  part  of  his 
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time  in  the  camp,  he  made  Augastine  Steward  his  deputy,  commanJiug  him  to 
take  the  charge  of  goveniing  and  defending  the  city  in  his  absence ;  and  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  Henry  Bacon  and  John  Atkins,  then  sheriffs,  ruled  the 
city  right  carefully,  to  their  great  credit,  and  kept  all  the  citizens  in  order, 
except  those  unruly  ones  whom  no  good  order  could  command. 

During  this  time,  Ket  and  his  companions  used  to  make  scorn  and  mock  at 
such  prisoners  as  they  kept,  and  sometimes  delivered  them  to  the  multitude 
for  that  purpose.  And  a  day  was  appointed  when  all  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
brought  out  to  the  oak,  there  to  be  tried,  as  they  called  it.  And  at  the  time, 
Ket  himself  went  upon  the  oak,  and  sitting  down  there  had  the  prisoners  in 
order,  one  by  one,  called  by  their  names,  and  then  he  inquired  of  his  com- 
panions what  they  thought  of  them, — ^these  varlets  being  made  inquisitors  and 
judges  of  the  lives  of  those  innocent  gentlemen.  If  they  found  nothing  against 
the  man  in  question  they  called  out :  '  A  good  man ;  he  is  a  good  man ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty ! '  but  if  any  small  crime  or  dislike  was  but 
once  named  by  any  of  them,  they  called  out :  'Let  him  be  hanged !  let  him  be 
hanged !'  though  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  so  much  aa  know  the  man. 

The  Council  being  ascertained  by  the  herald's  return,  that  nothing  but  force 
would  quiet  the  Norfolk  rebels,  appointed  William  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, an  excellent  courtier,  and  one  more  skilled  in  leading  a  measure  than  a 
march,  with  1,500  horsemen  of  the  king's  forces,  to  go  down  to  Norwich  to 
attack  the  rebels  and  defend  the  city ;  with  him  went  the  Lord  Sheffield  and 
the  Lord  Wentworth,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  Sir  Henry  Parker,  Sir  Richard 
Southwell,  Sir  Ralf  Sadler,  Sir  John  Glere,  Sir  RaLf  Powlet,  Sir  Richard  Lee, 
Sir  John  Gates,  Sir  Thomas  Paston,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  Sir  John  Suliard, 
Sir  William  Walgrave,  Sir  John  Cutts,  Sir  Thomas  Cornwalleis,  Knights,  with 
a  good  number  of  other  knights,  squires,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  a  small 
band  of  Italians,  under  the  command  of  Mala-testa,  an  experienced  soldier, 
which  the  rebels  took  advantage  of,  and  filled  the  country  with  complaints 
that  these  were  part  of  the  numberless  foreigners  to  which  England  was  going 
forthwith  to  be  subjected,  which  made  some  of  them  more  resolute  than  before. 

The  marquis,  being  now  come  within  a  mile  of  Norwich,  sent  Sir  Gilbert 
Dethick,  Knight,  who  was  then  Norroy,  and  afterwards  Garter  King  at  Arms, 
to  summon  them  within  the  city  to  yield  it  into  his  hands,  or,  upon  refusal,  to 
proclaim  war  against  it.  Augustine  Steward,  the  deputy  mayor,  sent  to  the 
mayor,  who  was  now  detained  in  the  camp,  to  let  him  know  what  message  he 
had  received  from  the  marquis,  who  returned  answer  that  all  these  confusions 
much  grieved  him,  and  more  so  because  he  could  not  wait  on  him  to  deliver 
the  city  into  his  hands  himself,  being  detained  by  a  guard  of  the  rebels,  in  danger 
of  his  life ;  but  having  given  his  authority  to  Mr  Augustine  Steward,  a  wise 
and  careful  man,  least  in  his  absence  the  people  should  £&11  away  from  their 
duty,  he  had  ordered  him  to  be  ready  to  surrender  it  into  his  hands,  and  to 
submit  all  things  wholly  to  his  lordship's  order  and  disposition. 

This  message  being  soon  carried  by  Norroy,  the  deputy  mayor,  sheriffs,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  chief  citizens  went  to  the  marquis's  army  and  delivered 
the  sword  to  his  lordship,  declaring  that  the  mayor  himself  would  have  gladly 
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come  if  he  could  have  got  from  the  rebels,  and  that,  although  a  great  number 
of  the  scum  and  populace  of  the  city  were  partakers  with  the  rebels,  yet  the 
substantial  and  principle  citizens  nerer  did  nor  never  would  consent  to  their 
doings,  but  were  ready  at  all  times  to  receive  him  into  their  city,  and  obey  lum 
as  the  representative  of  the  king  himself. 

Upon  which,  the  marquis  comforted  them  with  good  words,  telling  them  he 
hoped  he  should  appease  these  tiouhles  shortly.  Then  he  delivered  the  sword 
to  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  who  carried  it  bare-headed  before  the  marquis  into 
the  dty,  which  honour,  by  solemn  and  ancient  custom,  is  always  given  to  the 
king's  lieutenants.  He  made  his  entry  at  St  Stephen's  Gates,  and  forthwith 
gave  commandment  that  all  the  citizens  should  meet  him  in  the  market-place, 
where  they  consulted  long,  and  many  things  were  resolved  upoui  as  well  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  as  for  restraining  the  assatdt  of  the  enemy. 

Immediately  watch  and  ward  were  appointed  for^the  walls  and  gates,  and 
the  weak  places  of  the  old  walls  were  guarded  by  armed  men  day  and  night. 

Things  being  thus  ordered  (but  whether  by  chance  or  by  appointment  is  not 
known)  that  the  strangers  went  out  and  offered  skirmish  to  the  rebels  upon 
Magdalen  HilL  The  rebels  first  came  forth  with  their  horsemen,  who  better 
understood  plundering  the  country  than  fighting,  for  they  were  no  match  for  the 
strangers,  which  their  fellows  seeing,  they  put  their  archers  before  their  horse- 
men, designing  to  surround  the  strangers ;  but  they,  perceiving  their  drift, 
cast  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  retired  into  the  city,  leaving  an  Italian  gentle- 
man behind  them,  who  had  ventured  too  far,  and  being  unfortunately  thrown 
from  his  horse  was  taken,  spoiled  of  his  armour,  and  as  a  specimen  how  they 
could  use  others  hanged  over  the  walls  of  Surrey  House. 

The  watch  being  set,  the  marquis  ordered  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  to  be 
armed  all  night,  and  to  make  a  huge  fire  in  the  market-place,  which  was  ap- 
pointed their  general  rendezvous,  so  that  the  streets  might  be  light,  least  by 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  place  they  should  be  enclosed  in  the  night  by 
their  enemies. 

Sir  Edward  Warner,  Marshal  of  the  Field,  gave  the  watchword ;  Sir  Thomas 
Paston,  Sir  John  Clere,  Sir  William  Walgrave,  Sir  Thomas  Comwalleis,  and 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  men  of  approved  valour  and  wisdom,  were  dispersed  in 
divers  parts  of  the  city,  for  defence  thereof,  who  performed  their  parts  nobly, 
going  continually  from  place  to  place,  encouraging  and  animating  their  men  by 
their  countenance,  words,  and  their  own  travel  and  labour.  Everything  being 
thus  settled,  the  marquis  and  others  at  rest,  about  midnight,  the  rebels,  as  if 
they  designed  to  assault  the  city,  discharged  their  artillery  as  thick  as  possible, 
but  whether  it  was  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  gunners,  or  whether  they  had 
taken  any  money  (as  some  thought),  they  did  little  damage,  the  bullets  passing 
over  the  city.  The  Marshal,  by  reason  of  the  continual  alarms  given  by  the 
watchmen,  and  the  continuance  of  the  discharge  of  the  cannons,  (adled  up  the 
marquis,  as  he  had  ordered  him  to  do,  if  anything  happened,  who  came  pre- 
sently into  the  market-place  with  his  nobles  and  gentlemen,  and  entered  into 
consultation  how  to  provide  better  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  finding  by  the 
slow  return  of  his  soldiers  (which  he  began  to  perceive)  that  they  were  not 
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sufficient  for  the  guard  of  so  large  a  place;  and  by  general  advice  it  was 
agreed  that  all  the  gates  on  the  other  side  of  the  citj  from  the  enemy,  and  all 
the  ruinous  places  of  the  walls,  should  be  rampired  up,  concluding  that  there 
would  not  be  wanting  so  many  soldiers  to  defend  the  walls,  but  that  the 
citizens  only  might  watch  them,  and  give  notice  in  case  of  any  danger  that 
way.  This  was  immediately  put  in  execution  and  near  finished,  when  the 
whole  rout  of  rebels  came  running  with  hideous  shrieks  and  yells  to  the  city, 
endeavouring  to  hew  in  pieces  and  fire  the  gates ;  some,  swimming  over  the 
river,  climbed  up  the  lowest  places  of  the  walls ;  others  got  in  at  the  breaches 
and  so  entered.  The  marquis's  men  did  all  that  was  possible  to  repell  theuL 
The  fight  lasted  above  three  hours  continually,  in  which  the  noble  courage  of 
Bedingfield,  Comwalleis,  Paston,  &c.,  was  very  apparent.  The  rebels,  pushing 
forward  to  the  utmost  of  theur  power,  and  being  courageously  resisted,  were  so 
desperate  that,  when  they  were  thrust  through  their  bodies  or  thighs,  or  their 
hamstrings  cut  asunder,  though  they  were  fallen  down  deadly  wounded,  would 
not  give  over,  but  half-dead,  drowned  in  their  own  and  other  men's  blood, 
would  till  the  last  gasp  strike  at  their  adversaries,  when  their  hands  oould 
scarce  hold  their  weapons.  But  such  was  the  bravery  of  the  gentlemen  and 
soldiers  that  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  their  camp,  having  lost  800  of  their 
fellows,  who  were  killed  in  the  city  in  this  engagement.  And  now  at  last, 
being  secure  from  any  further  practices  of  the  enemy,  they  went  to  rest  for 
that  little  time  that  remained  proper  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  morning,  it  was  told  the  marquis  that  the  courage  and  resolution  of 
many  of  the  rebels  was  much  abated,  and  that  they  might  be  easily  persuaded 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  if  they  were  assured  of  pardon,  there  being  no  less 
than  4,000  or  5,000  then  waiting  at  Fockthorp  Giates,  who  on  such  promise 
would  return  home  and  submit  to  the  king's  mercy,  which  information  made 
him  exceeding  glad ;  but  Norroy  and  a  trumpeter  being  sent  to  the  gate,  not  a 
person  was  to  be  found  there.  However,  upon  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  a  great 
number  came  running  down  the  hill,  one  Flotman  being  their  principal,  whom 
the  trumpeter  commanded  to  stand.  Flotman  demanded  what  the  matter  was, 
and  why  they  drew  them  to  parley  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  whom  Norroy 
replied :  '  Go  thy  waies,  and  tell  thy  company,  from  my  Lord  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  the  King's  Majestie's  Lieutenant,  that  he  commandeth  them  to 
cease  from  any  further  outrage ;  and,  if  they  will  obey  his  commandment,  all 
that  is  past  shall  be  forgiven  and  pardoned.'  To  which  Flotman,  who  was  an 
outrageous  busy  fellow,  of  a  voluble  tongue  ready  for  reproaches  and  arrogant 
speeches,  presumptuously  answered  '  that  he  cared  not  a  pin's  point  for  my 
Lord  Marquess,'  and  hke  a  traitour  railed  upon  his  lordship,  maintaining  that 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  were  earnest  defenders  of  the  king's  royal  majesty, 
and  that  they  had  not  taken  up  arms  against  the  king,  but  in  his  defence,  and 
that  time  would  make  it  appear  that  they  sought  nothing  more  than  to  main- 
tain his  royal  estate,  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  then,  utterly  refusing  the  pardon,  told  Norroy  positively  that 
they  would  either  restore  the  decay  into  which  it  was  fallen,  being  oppressed 
through  the  tyranny  and  covetousness  of  the  gentlemen,  or  else  die  like  men. 
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Scarce  had  he  made  an  end,  but  an  alarm  was  raised  through  the  whole  city, 
the  general  cry  being  'To  arms  !  to  arms !' — ^for  at  the  instant  these  things 
were  doing  at  Pockthorp  Gates,  the  rebels  brake  in  at  the  hospital  meadows, 
and  coming  up  Holme  or  Bishop  Gate  Street,  attacked  the  marquis's  ordnance 
that  was  placed  on  St  Martin's  Plain,  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  thereof,  in 
which  place  there  ensued  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  rebels  and  the  marquis's 
men.  There  were  slain  of  the  rebels  about  140,  and  great  numbers  wounded, 
and  of  the  king's  soldiers  and  city  forces  about  50,  or  somewhat  more,  besides 
a  great  number  wounded.  This  skirmish  continued  from  about  nine  o'clock 
on  Lammas-day  mom,  being  the  1st  of  August,  till  noon  the  same  day,  in 
which  the  miserable  death  of  the  Lord  Sheffield  was  lamented  and  pitied  of  all 
men,  who,  more  mindful  of  his  birth  and  honour  than  of  his  own  safety, 
desirous  to  show  proof  of  his  noble  courage,  entering  amongst  the  thickest  of 
his  enemies,  and  fighting  too  boldly,  though  not  so  warily  aa  was  expedient, 
fell  into  a  ditch  or  hole  as  he  was  turning  his  horse,  and  being  compassed 
about  with  a  great  number  of  these  horrible  traitours  was  there  slain,  although 
he  declared  who  he  was,  and  offered  largely  to  the  villains  if  they  would  have 
saved  his  life ;  and  as  he  pulled  off  his  helmet  that  it  might  appear  who  he  was, 
a  butcherly  knave,  one  Tulke,  who  by  occupation  was  both  a  carpenter  and 
butcher,  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  a  club,  and  so  killed  him,  of  which  he 
much  vaunted  afterward,  and  so  it  eame  to  be  known  who  it  was  committed 
this  barbarity,  for  which,  afterward,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  the  villain 
had  his  deserved  reward.  The  place  where  he  fell  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
freestone  laid^here. 

Li  relation  to  this  affair,  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  Cheek  expostulates  with  the 
rebels  thus :— '  How  was  the  Lord  Sheffield  handled  among  you,  a  noble  gen- 
tleman and  of  good  service,  both  fit  for  counsel  in  peace  and  conduct  in  war,  con- 
sidering either  the  gravitie  of  his  wisdom,  or  the  authoritie  of  his  person,  or  his 
service  to  the  commonwealth,  or  the  hope  that  all  men  had  in  him,  or  the 
need  that  England  had  of  such,  or  among  manie  notablie  good,  his  singular  ex- 
cellencie,  or  the  favour  that  all  men  bare  toward  him,  being  loved  of  every 
man,  and  hated  of  no  man  P 

*  Ye  slew  him  cruelly  who  offered  himself  manfully,  and  would  not  so  much 
as  spare  him  for  ransome,  who  was  worthy  for  noblenesse,  to  have  had  honour, 
and  hewed  him  bare,  whom  ye  could  not  hurt,  armed,  and  by  slaverie,  slew 
nobilitie,  in  deed,  miserablie,  in  fashion,  cruellie,  in  cause,  devilishlie.  Oh ! 
with  what  cruel  spite  was  sundered  so  noble  a  bodie  from  so  godlie  a  mind, 
whose  death  was  no  lacke  to  himselfe,  but  his  country,  whose  death  might 
every  way  have  been  better  bom  than  at  a  rebel's  hands !  Violence  is  in  all 
things  hurtfoll,  but  in  life  horrible.' 

With  him  died  divers  other  gentlemen  and  worthy  soldiers,  who  were  buried 
the  same  day  with  him  at  St  Martin's  on  the  Plain,  which  church  is  just  by 
the  place  they  fell,  as  I  find  by  the  parish  register  in  these  words : — *  1549. 
The  Lord  Sheffield  with  thirty-five  others  were  here  buried,  1  Aug.'  And 
among  others  Robert  Wollvaston  or  Wolverston,  who  was  appointed  to  keep 
the  entrance  into  the  cathedral,  was  killed  by  the  same  Fiilkc,  who  took  him 
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for  Sir  Edmund  Enevet,  against  whom  they  bare  great  malice,  because  he  gave 
them  all  the  disturbance  he  possibly  could. 

The  rebels,  puffed  up  with  the  death  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  was  a  person 
they  greatly  feared,  by  reason  of  the  character  he  had  for  his  great  courage, 
making  an  alarm  on  every  side,  got  into  the  city  every  way  they  could,  and  so 
overcharged  the  forces  with  numbers,  being  above  twenty  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred,  that  they  caused  the  marquis  and  his  people  to  give  way  and  forsake 
the  city,  every  man  making  the  best  shift  he  could  to  save  himself,  either  by 
speedy  flight  or  by  hiding  themselves  in  private  places,  as  woods,  groves,  caves, 
and  such  like. 

But  yet  divers  gentlemen  of  good  account,  as  Bedingfield,  Comwalleis,  and 
others,  who  remained  behind  abiding  the  brunt,  were  taken  prisoners  and  kept 
in  strict  durance  till  the  day  of  the  rebels'  overthrow  by  the  Earl  of  Warwicke. 

The  marquis,  being  thus  beaten  out  of  Norwich,  Mith  the  residue  that 
escaped,  hasted  to  London,  leaving  the  city  in  the  rebels'  power.  Many  of 
the  chief  citizens  fled,  leaving  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their  possessions 
in  their  enemies'  hands,  having  hid  their  gold,  jewels,  silver,  and  good  house- 
hold stuff  in  privies,  wells,  and  pits  digged  in  the  ground. 

After  the  earl's  departure  the  same  day,  they  threw  fire  upon  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  which  flew  from  house  to  house  with  fearful  flames,  and  in  a  small 
time  consumed  great  part  of  the  city :  for  all  the  houses  in  Holmstrete  were 
consumed  with  fire  on  both  sides  thereof,  with  St  Giles's  Hospital,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  diseased  poor ;  Bishop  Gates, 
Magdalen,  Fockthorp,  Berstreet  Gates,  and  divers  other  (buildings  in  many 
places  were  burnt ;  and  had  not  the  clouds,  by  God's  special  providence,  com- 
miserated the  city's  calamity,  and,  melting  into  tears,  quenched  the  flames, 
the  whole  city  had  been  laid  in  ashes, — ^for  the  plenty  of  rain  that  fell  then  in 
a  great  measure  quenched  the  fire.  The  rebels  entered  the  houses  of  such  as 
were  known  to  be  wealthy,  and  thoroughly  rifled  them ;  in  short,  the  state  of 
the  city  was  as  miserable  as  can  be  expressed. 

The  mayor's  deputy  would  not  leave  the  city,  but  kept  in  his  house,  not 
daring  to  stir  out  or  attempt  to  stay  them ;  and  now  another  band  brake  in  at 
St  Martin's  Gates,  and,  armed  with  clubs  and  such  weapons  as  they  could  get, 
attempted  to  break  open  the  deputy  mayor's  house,  and  at  last  began  to  fire 
the  door ;  upon  which,  being  alone,  his  servants  having  fled  from  lum,  he 
opened  it,  and  they  immediately  plucked  off  his  gown  (which  he  used  at  that 
time),  calling  him  *  Rebel !'  threatening  him  with  a  most  shameful  death  if  he 
did  not  tell  them  where  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  hid ;  and,  though 
he  positively  assured  them  that  he  and  all  his  company  were  gone,  they  ran- 
sacked every  hole  in  the  house,  and,  taking  what  they  found,  went  their  way 
laden  with  the  spoil ;  but  yet  many  of  them,  partly  pacified  for  a  piece  of 
money  and  other  things  which  they  received  of  the  deputy,  and  partly  reproved 
for  these  wrongs  by  some  of  credit  among  them,  brought  again  such  packs  and 
burthens  as  they  had  trussed  up,  and  threw  them  into  the  shops  of  those 
houses  out  of  which  they  had  tidken  them  before.  Nevertheless,  many  were 
spoiled  of  aU  they  had  by  the  rebels  entering  theii*  houses  under  pretence  of 
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seeking  for  the  marquis's  men.  Bat  the  houses  of  those  that  fled  were  quite 
ransacked,  for  they  called  them  traitours  and  enemies  to  their  king  and 
country  that  had  thus  forsaken  their  houses  in  such  time  of  necessity.  Now 
some  of  the  citizens  ordering  the  furious  multitude  bread,  and  drink,  and  all 
kind  of  victuals,  the  hungry  wretches  were  somewhat  appeased ;  but  yet  many 
sustained  such  injury,  and  were  overcharged  with  such  great  expenses,  that  as 
long  as  they  lived  they  were  forced  to  fare  the  worse  for  it  iu  their  household 
affairs. 

The  rebels,  by  this  time  reduced  from  such  extreme  violence,  began  to  think 
of  their  own  safety,  and  commanded  the  deputy  and  chief  of  the  city  that  were 
left  in  it  that  watch  and  ward  should  be  hourly  kept  at  the  gates  and  walls  by 
the  citizens  themselves,  threatening  them  with  death  if  they  omitted  it. 
Moreover,  whenever  it  rained,  they  would  kennel  up  themselves  in  the 
churches,  abusing  those  holy  places  appointed  for  God's  service  and  worship 
with  all  manner  of  vQe  profanations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HENRY    IRETON. 


'  This  was  an  age  of  principle  in  England.' — Oodmn. 


Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  you  may  find  the  following, 
which  is  somewhat  noteworthy : — '  Ireton  was  scarcely  a  less  remark- 
able man  than  Oromwel.  They  had  entered  the  army  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  great  intimacy  had  grown  up  between  them.  At  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  Ireton  was  thirty-six ;  Cromwel  forty-seven.  Ire- 
ton  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  the  acuteness  of 
his  faculties.  He  made  great  use  of  his  pen,  and  had  meditated  many  reforms 
in  legal  proceedings,  which  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  carry  into  effect.  He 
appears  early  to  have  penetrated  his  mind  with  republican  principles,  to  which 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  peculiarly  favourable.  When  he  took  up  the 
sword,  he  did  not  for  that  cease  to  be  a  speculator,  or  to  cultivate  habits  of 
profound  thinking.  He  was  a  man  of  the  sternest  integrity.  Ludlow  relates 
of  him  at  a  later  period,  that,  when  he  heard  of  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament 
in  his  absence  to  settle  upon  him  two  thousand  a  year  in  land,  in  his  character 
of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  he  expressed  his  di^leasure,  and  said  they  had 
many  just  debts,  which  he  wished  they  would  pay  before  they  made  such  pre- 
sents ;  that,  for  their  land,  he  had  no  need  of  it,  and  therefore  would  not  have  it. 
'  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  meeting  and  intercourse  of  such  men  as  Ireton  and 
Cromwel.  It  is  said  that  from  the  first  the  former  seemed  to  take  some  ascen- 
dancy over  the  latter.    Ireton  was  eleven  years  the  younger.    The  faculties  of 
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Gromwel  were  more  splendid,  and  calculated  to  make  more  figure  on  the 
theato  of  tke  wwld.  He  had  been  the  second,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  first 
man  in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  the  new  model,  when  Ireton  was  a  simple 
captain  of  horse.  Yet  Cromwel  felt  the  cnib  of  his  yirtue  and  of  the  clearness 
of  his  spirit,  and  sabmitted.  Ireton  was  a  man  of  inflexible  isxtegnij,  think- 
of  nothing  but  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  advantage  and 
improrement  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Cromwel  was  to  this  time  probably 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  patriotism ;  and  it  was  his  yirtue  that  enabled  Ireton 
to  take  hold  of  him,  and  in  many  things  to  direct  him.  Gromwel  was  a  man 
of  noble  and  generous  soitiments ;  but  he  was  of  a  warmer  and  more  sanguine 
temperament,  more  ardent  in  his  religion,  more  aocessiUe  to  the  promptings 
of  wordly  ambition.  He  was  in  one  respect  such  a  man  as  Shakespear  has 
painted  Macbeth :  he  felt  the  purer  mettle  of  his  fellow-soldier,  and  entertained 
for  him  the  sincerest  reverence  and  awe.  This  stooping  of  a  mind  of  the 
highest  class  to  another,  which  in  magnitude  of  spirit  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  equal  his  own,  and  which  yet  is  worthily  submitted  to,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spectacles  that  the  globe  of  earth  has  to  offer.' 

Henbt  Ireton  was  bom  in  1610.  He  was  the  son  of  German  Iieton, 
gentleman,  of  Attenten  in  Nottinghamshire.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Oxford,  and  at  eighteen 
had  the  degree  of  B.A.  conferred  upon  him.  In  November,  1629,  he  went  to 
the  Middle  Temple,  to  study  English  common  law,  as  was  the  practice  with 
many  gentlemen's  sons  of  that  day,  and  after  a  short  residence  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  not  a  roan  to  be  long  in  choosing  his  side,  and  was  one  of 
the  seventy-five  persons  who  at  the  very  outset  of  the  contest  undertook  each 
to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service  of  the  Parliament.  Of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  we  may  judge  by  his  being  returned,  along  with  Sir 
Thomas  Eair£ax,  Blake,  Algernon  Sidney,  Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  and  others,  to 
serve  in  Parliament,  when  writs  were  issued  for  additional  members  in  1645 ; 
and  his  own  modesty  and  single-mindedness  were  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  when  he  was  content  with  the  appointment  of  captain 
of  horse  in  the  new  model  army,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  was  at  least  seven  years  younger  than  himself.  Ho  rose  however 
very  soon  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  previous  to  the  battle  of  Naseby  was,  at 
Cromwell's  particular  request,  mmdnated  commissary  general  of  the  horse,  the 
next  in  command  to  Cromwell  himself.  At  Naseby,  also  by  Cromwell's  request, 
he  commanded  the  left  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  Cromwell  leading  the  right, 
and  Fair&x  and  Skippon  the  centre.  In  this  engagement  be  was  wounded 
both  in  the  face  and  in  the  thigh,  was  unhorsed,  and  for  some  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  oi  Eupert.  Of  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  there  was  however 
no  question. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1647,  Ireton  married  Cromwell's  eldest  daughter. 

When  Charles  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Soots,  we  find  Ireton  and  Cromwell 
working  together  to  prevent  the  coalition  of  the  king  and  the  English  Pres*- 
byterians ;  and  he  was  close  with  Cromwell  in  all  (liat  masterly  conduct  of  the 
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ligitation  in  the  anny  which  sacoeeded  in  throwing  the  king  into  the  hands  of 
the  independents,  and  whose  great  result  was  the  execution  of  the  royal  traitor. 

Ireton  was  one  of  the  king's  judges.  His  name  stands  second  on  the  list, 
next  to  Cromwell's ;  and,  after  the  king's  death,  he  was  one  of  eleven  added 
to  the  executive  eommittee  which  had  to  consider  how  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  might  best  be  effected.  The  three  famous  resolutions — '  That  the 
people,  under  God,  are  the  original  of  aU  just  power, — that  the  Commons' 
House  in  Parliament,  being  chosen  by,  and  representing,  the  people,  have  the 
supreme  power, — and  that  whatever  is  enacted  by  them  has  the  force  of  law, 
though  the  consent  of  king  and  peers  be  not  added  to  it ' — enumated  from  this 
committee. 

But  Ireton's  greatest  field  of  renown  was  in  Ireland,  whither,  as  Major- 
(jteneral  of  the  Irish  Army,  he  accompanied  Cromwell  in  the  autumn  of  1649, 
and  where,  when  Cromwell  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  he  remained  as  Cromwell's  successor,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Deputy. 
Great  as  had  been  Cromwell's  exertions,  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  The 
Catholics  were  yet  masters  of  the  whole  of  Connaught,  and  were  able  to  dis- 
pute possession  of  Ulster.  They  also  held  Carlow  in  Leinster,  and  Waterford, 
Duncannon,  Limerick,  and  Nenagh  in  Munster.  Ireton  well  followed  up  his 
friend's  successes,  pursuing  the  same  bold  and  necessary,  however  apparently 
cruel,  policy  of  striking  terror  by  his  severity.  His  most  considerable  exploits 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  were  the  reduction  of  Waterford,  Car- 
low,  and  Duncannon.  He  also  took  Tecroghan  and  Nenagh.  His  talent  was 
certainly  not  less  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field.  He  set  himself  to  foment 
the  differences  which  now  raged  between  Ormond  and  the  Catholic  bishops ; 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  intrigues  that  the  king's  lord  lieutenant 
found  himself  obliged  once  more  to  quit  Ireland. 

Prom  Limerick,  Ireton  prepared  to  march  against  Galway,  which  had 
already  been  some  time  besieged  by  Coote.  But  the  officers  complaining  of 
hard  service  and  sickness,  Ireton  consented  that  they  should  go  into  winter 
quarters.  Ludlow  in  the  meantime  took  Clare  Castle  and  a  neighbouring  fort- 
ress ;  and  the  deputy  made  a  deiour  to  view  certain  places  where  he  designed 
to  place  garrisons,  the  more  completely  to  shut  up  Galway  against  the  ensuing 
season.  In  this  excursion  he  took  cold,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  plague, 
that  for  some  time  had  infested  this  part  of  Ireland.  He  had  subjected  himself 
to  eveiy  kind  of  hardship,  never  putting  off  his  clothes  during  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  except  to  change  his  linen,  which  made  him  the  more  liable  to  be 
infected  with  the  contagion.    He  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1651. 

Intelligence  of  this  calamity  reached  London  on  the  8th  of  December ;  and 
Parliament  immediately  voted  that  his  remains  should  be  brought  to  London, 
and  interred  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  and  that  a  suitable  provision  should  be 
made  for  his  widow  and  children.  This  provision  consisted  of  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  had  formerly  been  voted  to  be  settled  upon 
him  during  his  life-time. 

Whitlocke  particularly  records  that  the  death  of  Ireton  struck  a  great  sad- 
ness into  Cromwell. 
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Ireton's  character  is  thus  delineated  by  Cooke,  Chief  Justice  of  Monster, 
his  special  and  particular  friend : — *  Never  had  commonweath  a  greater  loss, 
because  undoubtedly  there  never  was  a  more  able,  painful,  provident,  and  in- 
dustrious servant.  He  discharged  his  duty  to  all  people,  and  acted  every  part 
80  well,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  for  that  p^icular.  He  was  a  patron,  father, 
and  husband,  to  the  fatherless  and  the  widow.  "For  uprightness,  single-hearted- 
ness, and  sincerity  he  exercized  them  to  his  enemies ;  and,  though  he  was  very 
sparing  in  his  promises  to  the  rebels,  yet  was  he  most  liberal  in  his  perform- 
ances. He  was  a  most  exact  justiciary  in  all  matters  of  moral  rightoousness, 
and  with  strength  of  solid  reason  had  a  most  piercing  judgment  and  a  large 
understanding.  He  was  willing  to  hear  truth  from  the  meanest  soldier.  For 
so  great  a  stock  of  knowledge,  such  extraoidmary  abilities  in  matters  of  learn- 
ing, military,  judicial,  political,  mathematical,  moral,  rational,  and  divine,  I  say, 
for  every  thing  requisite  and  desirable,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  1  think 
it  will  be  hard  with  many  candles  to  find  his  equal.  I  believe  few  men  knew 
more  of  the  art  of  policy  and  self-interested  prudentials,  but  never  man  so 
little  practised  them.  If  he  erred  in  any  thing  (as  error  and  humanity  are  in- 
separable), it  was  in  too  much  neglecting  himself,  seldom  thinking  it  time  to 
eat,  till  he  liad  done  the  work  of  the  day,  at  nine  or  ten  at  night ;  and  then 
would  sit  up  as  long  as  any  man  had  business  with  him.  Indeed  he  was  every 
thing  from  a  foot-soldier  to  a  general.  He  is  and  shall  be  most  dear  to  my 
remembrance ;  and,  of  all  the  saints  I  ever  knew,  I  desire  to  make  him  my 
precedent.' — Epistle  prefixed  to  Monarchy  No  Creature  of  God's  Making,  1652. 

At  the  Uestoration,  Ireton's  bones  were  hung  at  Tyburn  along  with  those 
of  Cromwell  and  John  Bradshaw. 
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pw  Germain  Y,  its  Modem  History ,  Literature,  Fhilosophy,  Beligion,  and 
Art,*  is  the  title  of  a  work  recently  printed  by  Dr  Arnold  Kuge,  *  late 
Member  for  Breslau  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament,'  and  representative  of 
Germany  in  the  Central  European  Democratic  Committee.  It  consists  of 
three  essays  or  lectures  :  1 — A  Sketch  of  the  Uistorieal  Ecenis  ofOermany  since 
1789,  2 — The  German  Literature  since  Lessing,  and  3 — The  Lodge  of  Humanism: 
an  exposition  of  Dr  Ruge's  revolutionary  views.  We  think  it  well  worth 
while  to  give  the  readers  of  the  English  Republic  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  nature  of  the  work ;  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  by  the  gliropses 
wc  can  give  will  not  fail  to  study  the  volume. 


■  Ijondon :  llolyoakc  and  Co.,  147,  Fleet  Street.    Price  one  shilling. 
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I 

The  Refonnation  was  the  German  Revolution,  and  its  offspring  was  Pro- 
testant Prussia  and  scientific  liberty. 

Prussia,  founded  by  the  Great  Frederic,  may  be  called  New  Germany :  the 
free-thinking  portion,  in  opposition  to  Old  Germany-^ esuitical  Austria. 

Prussia  so  becoming  a  distinct  European  power,  the  German  Empire  was 
only  a  name ;  in  reality  it  was  dissolyed  into  complete  anarchy,  erery  little 
prince  exercizing  his  despotism  as  he  would,  and  the  Germans  as  a  nation 
having  no  more  existence. 

Frederic,  though  a  despot,  was  in  advance  of  his  subjects  in  liberal  ideas  :  but 
bis  successor  abandoned  the  proud  position  of  head  of  civilized  Germany  to 
fall  into  the  conspiracy  of  Pilnitz,  when  the  German  princes,  supported  by 
English  Tories,  opposed  the  republican  movement  of  France  by  an  armed  inva- 
sion :  an  invasion  that  resulted  in  defeat,  in  the  complete  and  formal  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  Empire,  and  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  independent  monarchy 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806. 

This  overthrow  served  to  enlighten  the  Prussian  Government,  impelling  it 
toward  a  most  wonderful  regeneration  of  Prussia  by  democratic  institutions, 
which  was  called  a  '  voluntary  adoption  of  the  results  of  the  Revolution.' 

The  Prussian  Prime  Minister — ^Von  Stein — sought  to  restore  Prussia  by 
thoroughly  reforming  her  institutions.  He  abolished  the  family  despotism  of 
the  towns,  introducing  self-government  by  the  citizens,  by  his  charter  of  1808, 
and  replacing  the  old  exclusive  guilds  with  a  freer  system.  Napoleon  de- 
manded his  dismissal :  Hardenburg  was  appointed  in  Yon  Stein's  stead.  And 
he  pursued  the  same  course.  He  abandoned  the  old  method  of  keeping  up  the 
army  by  the  enlistment  of  idlers  and  vagabonds,  and  obliged  every  citizen  to 
serve  for  an  appointed  time.  On  leaving  the  army,  every  citizen  became  a 
member  of  the  landwehr  or  national  militia.  It  was  a  great  reform :  for  the 
army  was  also  made  a  school,  the  officers  and  private  soldiers  of  the  upper 
classes  having  to  teach  the  rest ;  flogging  also  was  abolished,  and  the  army 
governed  by  honour  rather  than  by  fear.  So  a  new  nation  was  founded.  The 
schools  adopted  gymnastic  exercizes  as  a  preparation  for  war ;  and  the  people 
formed  secret  societies  agamst  their  conquerors,  called  the  League  of  Virtue 
(Tugendbund),  while  Fichte,  the  great  pupil  of  Kant,  delivered  at  Berlin, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  generals,  his  patriotic  appeals  to  the  German 
nation.  Bonaparte  laughed  at  all  this,  till  the  republican  feelings  of  liberty 
and  national  dignity,  which  had  deserted  the  French  camp,  filled  the  heart  of 
Germany;  and  a  fierce  and  general  national  insurrection,  overthrowing  the 
French  armies  everywhere,  proved  that  the  best  generalship  in  serious  warfare 
is  the  spirit  of  a  free  and  noble-minded  people. 

But  when  the  victory  came,  the  kings,  as  usual,  betrayed  the  peoples. 
Bonaparte  struck  down,  the  national  feeling  was  no  longer  wanted.  The 
escape  from  Elba  indeed  frightened  Fi'ederic  William  III  into  promising  a 
constitutional  Government  to  his  subjects,  but  Waterloo  absolved  him  from 
his  promise.  The  last  prominent  step  of  liberal  Prussia  in  Germany  was  at 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  when  Hardenburg  had  still  influence 
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enongh  to  demand  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  as  afarty  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  fulfihnent  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  German  Act  of  Confederation, 
which  bound  eyeij  Grerman  prince  to  introduce  constitutional  reforms  into  his 
dominions. 

Thereafter  the  retrograde  and  royal  and  Jesuitical  party  reigned  supreme. 
The  Uniyersitiea  were  attacked,  the  self-government  of  the  towns  was  crippled, 
the  army  and  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  nobility,  and  in 
the  thirty  years  since  1818,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  kingdom  was  per- 
verted; and  the  smaller  principalities  felt  most  happy  in  following  such  an 
example. 

A  conspiracy  of  all  the  princes,  and — one  would  not  think  it  possible — of  the 
magistrates  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  was  formed ;  a 
secret  meeting  held  at  Vienna,  in  1834;  and  a  stipulation  framed,  which  in 
about  seventy  different  clauses  annihilated  every  obligation  of  the  princes  to 
fundamental  laws  or  resolutions  of  parliament,  and  promised  armed  interven- 
tion in  every  emergency  when  a  prince  should  not  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
will  of  his  people,  as  we  have  since  seen  in  Hesse-Cassel.  Prince  Mettemich, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  accused  the  coiutiMional 
party  in  Germany  of  being  the  real  enemy  of  every  good  and  sound  state  of 
things.  A  formal  treaty  against  any  sort  of  constitutional  Government — ^mind 
the  word  constitutional — a  conspiracy  to  put  it  down  by  military  force,  was 
signed  by  all  the  Hohenzollerns,  Habsburgs,  Coburgs,  and  other  burgs,  and 
for  nine  years  secretly  supported  and  opeidy  and  most  impudently  applied. 

In  Baden,  for  instance,  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  granted  by  a  law 
enacted  by  Parliament,  and  published  by  the  Grovemment,  when  suddenly  the 
prince  abolished  by  his  personal  authority,  not  the  law,  but  the  obedience  to 
the  law,  adopting  every  restriction  he  pleased.  And  the  Badish  courts  of  law, 
without  any  exception,  were  base  enough  to  condemn  people  who  stood  by 
the  law  and  opposed  the  contravention. 

As  long  as  the  secret  treaty  of  Vienna  remained  unknown  to  the  public, 
every  one  was  at  a  loss  in  finding  out  the  real  cause  of  such  violent  and  impu- 
dent actions  of  the  small  courts  against  their  Parliaments  and  their  own  laws ; 
and  when  in  1843,  among  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  Kliiber,  that  stipulation, 
'  together  with  the  speech  of  the  worthy  chairman,  was  found  and  published  at 
Strasburg  and  Paris,  an  unanimous  cry  of  indignation  burst  from  every  mouth. 
The  traitors  were  condemned  by  every  honest  man ;  and  as  soon  as  in  1848,  in 
February,  the  bell  of  Notre-Dame  of  Paris  rang  and  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  burnt,  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  German  nation  prevailed,  and, 
after  seeing  their  soldiers  beaten  at  Vienna  and  at  Berlin,  the  despots  granted 
everything  the  people  demanded. 

They  might  have  been  destroyed,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  The  Habsburgs, 
as  well  as  the  Hohenzollerns,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  population  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  The  victorious  people,  after  having  seen  hundreds  killed  by  artil- 
lery and  by  skilled  riflemen,  after  having  tired  to  death  the  soldiers  in  the 
streets,  depriving  them  of  all  means  to  get  food,  after  having  conquered  all  the 
army  and  expelled  them  from  Berlin,  entered  the  palace  of  the  king  and  found 
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him.  They  were  outraged,  they  were  enraged ;  they  met  him  face  to  face,  with 
gun  in  hand,  and  they  did  not  punLsh  him  for  his  treason  and  for  hb  murder ; 
they  gave  him  a  horrible  lesson,  but  they  saved  his  life.  Filing  up  all  the 
dead  bodies  from  the  barricades  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  they  called  him 
out,  forced  him  to  kneel  down,  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  to  sing  with  them  a 
psalm  from  the  prayer  book.  After  the  performance,  they  shouted  out :  'Look 
here :  <his  is  your  work  !'  They  left  a  guard  to  watch  the  pakce  and  their 
murdered  fellow-citizens.  We  have  learned  since  how  that  generosity  has  been 
requited.  Had  there  been  a  republican  party  at  that  time,  as  there  is  one 
formed  now  by  the  treason  and  cruelty  of  the  courts,  events  would  have  taken 
another  turn. 

The  German  Eevolution  of  1848  Dr  Buge  calls  the  Hevoluiion  of  Petitions. 
The  people,  led  by  the  Constitutional  party,  petitioned  everywhere  for  the  laws 
and  liberties  conceded  to  them  in  1815.  PaiUng  petitions,  they  fought.  After 
their  victory,  they  wanted  a  government  like  that  of  Enghmd,  with  a  free 
Parliament  for  the  whole  Empire,  beside  the  Parliaments  of  the  several  States. 
They  again  petitioned  their  princes,  and  the  princes  consented ;  and  the  Sove- 
reign  German  Parliament  was  elected,  the  diplomatic  ambassadors  of  the  Frank- 
fort Diet  were  dismissed,  and  instead  of  the  old  aristocratic  council  of  the 
princes  there  sat,  surrounded  by  the  armies  of  thirty-three  sovereigns,  a  demo- 
cratic republic  of  the  people.  Of  course  the  constitutional  majority  of  the 
Parliament  dared  not  attempt  to  govern.  They  sat  a  year  and  a  few  months, 
put  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  the  Archduke  John,  sent  armies  against 
popidar  movements,  supported  the  princes,  and  were  put  down  by  them.  175 
republicans  out  of  700  representatives  of  the  German  nation  were  not  enough 
to  convert  the  nation  into  a  Kepublic. 

II 

But  German  philosophy  has  lived  through  all  the  chances,  and  survived  the 
disappointments,  of  political  hope.  The  German  mind  is  not  ruled  by  the  Ger- 
man kings,  but  by  Germany's  most  eminent  scientific  men.  When  mental 
slaveiy  is  broken,  brutal  force  can  not  last.  Thought  freed*  the  world  will 
become  actually  free.  This  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  Dr  Hugo's  argument,  and 
the  reason  for  the  review  of  German  literature,  from  Lessing  to  the  present 
day,  which  occupies  the  second  division  of  his  book  and  is  resumed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  the  victory  of  the  good  cause  of  liberty :  that  way 
leads  through  the  heart,  and  the  heart  of  mankind  is  governed  by  its  rcUgion. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  called  the  time  of  enlightenment.  The 
spirit  of  Locke,  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  Thomas 
Paine,  Frederic  II,  and  Lessing,  is  the  philosophy  of  en%htenment.  Its  religion 
is  the  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  which  was  called  '  natural  religion,'  in 
opposition  to  '  revelation.'  Its  moral  principle  is  virtue  and  the  Republic ;  its 
art,  in  Germany,  the  poetry  of  Lessing,  Gothe,  and  Schiller. 

The  heroes  of  enlightenment  did  not  choose  to  have  a  knowledge  of  things 
revealed,  but  to  acquire  that  knowledge  by  the  labour  of  scientific  discovery. 
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They  did  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  masters,  bat  to  govem  themselres. 
They  have  accomplished  a  revolution  in  religion,  in  art,  in  science,  and  in 
politics.  The  great  writers  of  that  splendid  period,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, have  infused  the  spirit  of  enlightened  progress  into  the  hearts  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  philosophical  ancestors,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel,  then  founded,  on  the 
basis  of  this  enlightenment,  a  system  of  science,  organizing,  beside  logical  and 
natural  philosophy,  the  moral,  religious,  political,  and  aesthetical  world.  And 
now  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  and  to  realize  that  system. 

The  German  philosophers  sifted  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  enlightenment.  Thej 
asked :  What  is  the  nature  of  thought,  and  of  the  will  P  Is  it  to  be  free  ? 
What  is  the  law  of  freedom  of  thought  and  will,  its  method  and  its  procedure  P 
What  would  be  a  just  constitution  and  a  convenient  development  of  human 
society  P  How  by  art,  religion,  and  science,  do  mankind  rise  to  the  real 
dignity  of  their  nature  P    These  questions  concerned  Humanity. 

Another  question  was :  What  is  nature  in  its  reality,  and  what  is  the  pro- 
cedure of  nature  P 

And  in  bringing  both  sides  together,  the  question  was :  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  development  of  freedom  to  that  circle  of  natural  procedure  P 

To  the  question  of  enlightenment — ^Is  man  free,  and  what  is  freedom  P — 
Kant  gave  the  following  answer : — '  Thought  and  will  are  free ;  but  reason,  if 
it  tries  to  comprehend  infinite  objects,  is  involved  in  unsolvable  contradictions ; 
and  the  will  is  only  physically,  not  absolutely,  free.' 

What  Kant  arrived  at  was  not  the  freedom  of  the  thinking  mind,  but  only 
its  independence  of  experience ;  not  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  only  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  senses ;  and  the  knowledge  of  infinity,  as  well  as  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  will,  are  stated  to  be  impossible. 

He  therefore  who  was  not  willing  to  give  up  freedom  was  obliged  to  give  a 
solution  to  the  contradictions  of  Xant.  This  Fichte  attempted  to  do.  He 
maintained  the  absolute  freedom  of  men,  and  undertook,  in  his  System  of 
Science  (Wmenschaftslehre)^  the  'methodical  solution  of  all  contradictions.' 

While  Kant  declared  the  solution  of  the  contradictions  of  the  pure,  as  well 
as  of  the  practical,  reason  to  be  impossible,  Fichte  made  it  his  principle  to  give 
the  solution  of  those  contradictions,  and  stated  the  method  by  which  it  should 
be  performed.  Like  a  hero,  he  braved  the  diflculty  and  overcame  it.  He  has 
touched  the  shore  of  freedom ;  a  Columbus  in  the  dominion  of  infinity,  he  soars 
up  to  the  absolute  subject.  He  shows  us  the  union  of  existence  and  thought, 
or  of  substance  and  subject,  in  the  thinking  man.  But  he  did  not  carry  out 
either  the  system  of  the  universe  or  the  system  of  the  intellect.  That  logical, 
physical,  moral  order  of  the  world  which  he  proclaimed  was  yet  to  be  drawn 
from  its  source,  arranged,  and  proved  as  a  scientific  system. 

That  work,  as  Fichte  planned  it,  and  after  the  very  method  pointed  out  by 
Fichte,  is  the  Hegelian  tjfstem. 

Kant  and  Fichte,  contemporaries  of  the  Eevolution  of  1789,  establish 
mental  and  absolute  freedom ;  Hegel  organizes  it. 

So  the  Hegelian  philosophy  realizes  that  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  offers  the 
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solution  of  all  the  problems  of  enlightenment.  It  is  the  realization  of  philo- 
sophy. It  gives  us  the  law  and  system  of  '  theoretical  freedom/  and  shows 
that  all  procedures,  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual,  in  then:  method  are  one 
and  the  same — ^namely,  the  solution  of  contradictions.  This  is  what  has  been 
called  the  unity  of  thought  and  being. 

Consistent  Hegelian  philosophy  proclaims  the  autonomy  of  the  universe  as 
well  as  of  mankind. 

To  discover  and  expound  the  laws  of  thought  and  progress,  to  establish  the 
true  theory  of  being,  has  been  the  great  work  of  the  German  philosophers. 

m 

But  from  theory  we  must  come  to  practice,  from  thought  to  action.  Beal 
freedom  will  exist  when  the  contradictions  between  free  thought  and  enslaved 
mankind  arc  dissolved.  Free-thinking  men  make  the  unconscious  self-deter- 
mination of  their  history  a  self-conscious  one.  Only  the  free  man  is  a  real 
human  being ;  the  realizing  of  this  theoretical  freedom  is  free  Humanity.  Such 
humanizing  of  the  world  we  call  Humanism, 

Every  one  endeavours  to  realize  himself — ^to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
Humanity.  The  system  and  the  method  of  realizing  Humanity  by  knowledge 
and  thought,  by  determination  and  action,  by  religion  and  arts,  is  the  realizing 
of  the  theoretical  system.  It  is  the  humanized  society — ^a  free  world  pro- 
ducing itself  consciously  by  the  working  of  its  genius.  Oidy  such  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  Hegelian  system  is  real  Humanism. 

The  Revolution  has  happened;  the  masses  of  the  people  have  risen  for 
political,  religious,  and  social  freedom.  Every  one  in  our  days  will  rise  up  to 
the  real  standard  of  Humanity;  every  one  will  be  an  equal  citizen  of  the  State, 
an  equal  associate  of  the  social  work  which  society  carries  on  and  of  its  reward, 
an  eqgal  champion  in  the  struggle  for  the  highest  goods  in  the  realm  of  truth 
and  ideality. 

This  wish  of  our  century  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  a  democratic  and  social 
republic,  and  in  free  communities  of  the  religion  of  Humanism. 

That  the  counter-revolution  is  universal  proves  nothing  but  the  universality 
of  the  revolution.  Counter-revolution  is  a  protest  against  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind ;  the  negation  of  that  protest  is  given  in  the  law  of  progress ;  it  wiU  be 
the  afBrmation  of  universal  liberty. 

Such  a  no  is  our  yes.    We  shall  speak  it. 

Yes  !  we  shall  speak  it :  the  great  Dionysia  of  Humanism  are  not  yet  over. 
Liberty  has  inspired  with  enthusiasm  the  hearts  of  millions ;  it  has  its  priests, 
its  prophets,  and  its  martyrs  proclaim  it  by  their  blood.  Liberty  is  the  genius 
of  our  time.  Our  science  is  its  truth,  our  poetry  its  garment,  our  religion  its 
cultivation,  and  even  the  arms  of  the  tyrants  are  nothing  but  an  offer  on  the 
altar  of  that  democratic  divinity. 

What,  then,  is  the  religion  of  our  time  P 

The  labour  of  centuries  has  torn  the  veil  from  the  statue  of  Truth,  and  we 
venerate  the  visible  divinity  in  her  beauty  and  her  power.  The  mysteries  of 
all  religions  are  revealed ;  the  gods  of  every  altar  are  discovered ;  and  from  the 
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sanctuaiy  of  the  inner  mind  the  ideal  of  Humanitj  beams,  to  which  the  gods 
of  all  ages  have  endeavoured  to  attain. 

The  absolute  idea  o/pAiloscpky — a  free  person — ^is  likewise  the  abdoluU  idea 
of  religion. 

The  procedure  of  philosophy  is  thought :  what  is  the  procedure  of  religion  ? 
The  aspiration,  the  impube,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mind  to  approach  the 
Supreme  Being ^  the  Real  Being.  It  is  an  ideal  ever  before  the  mind.  Beligion, 
therefore,  aims  at  the  perception  and  intuition  of  its  object — that  is  to  say,  at 
the  idea  and  the  ideal.  In  order  to  venerate  the  Supreme  Being,  one  must 
perceive  it  in  the  mind  as  an  ideal.  The  gods  of  every  nation  are  the  ideals  of 
which  that  nation  is  capable.  Ages  of  the  world  pass  away  before  men  discover 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  their  own  being,  that  the  Absolute  Being  is  the  ideal 
of  Humanity ;  but  that  conception  is  at  the  root  of  all  deities  and  all  religions, 
and  tke  god  of  a  religion  is  good  in  proportion  as  he  is  human. 


The  principle  of  our  society,  by  which  it  is  pervaded  and  moved,  is  conscious 
self-determination.    It  is  the  democratic  and  social  republic. 

1.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  conscious  self-determination  to  social 
institutions  in  religion,  art,  and  philosophy,  leads  to  the  establishing  of  the 
communities,  schools,  and  academies  of  Humanism :  for  nothing  but  the  union  of 
free  men  for  the  exercize  of  freedom  and  for  its  propagation  among  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  by  a  new  life  and  purified  instruction,  can  realize  and 
assure  the  intellectual  conquest  of  our  age. 

3.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  conscious  self-determination  to  the 
State  and  its  constitution  leads  to  the  democratic  republic,  and  the  absolute 
freedom  of  discussion  and  of  public  opinion. 

3.  The  application  of  the  same  principle  to  property,  labour,  and  hum^  in- 
tercourse, gives  the  deliverance  of  society  in  social  respects,  or  the  solution  of 
the  social  question. 

The  task  of  the  democratic  and  social  republic,  therefore,  is  the  constitution 
OF  THE  TRUE  DEVELOPMENT  of  mankind  in  the  departments  of  the  ideal, 
morals,  and  economy.  The  arrangements  of  human  society  in  all  these  three 
departments  must  be  designed  to  produce  the  true  man. 

Before  it  was  known  what  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  reality  of  free  develop- 
ment were,  these  arrangements  could  not  be  attained  to.  This,  thanks  to  the 
labours  of  the  German  philosophers,  is  now  possible,  and  practicable  if  revo- 
lutionists choose  to  act. 


We  have  not  cared  to  give  Dr  Ruge's  methods  of  reconstituting  society. 
The  greater  worth  of  his  book  consists  in  its  showing  how  the  most  passionless 
logic  of  thought  justifies  the  acts  of  the  '  disturbers  of  society,'  how  the  purest 
philosophy  is  but  a  theory  and  a  vindication  of  the  republican's  and  the  rebel's 
practice.  He  who  sheds  his  blood  for  liberty  is  but  working  out  the  Hegelian 
problem:  for  Hegel  is  one  of  us.    Calm  Science  and  fierce-eyed  War  are 
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fellow-pilgrims  toward  the  future  heayen,  comrades  on  the  way  of  rerolation ; 
their  words  and  works  agree,  and  they  sustain  each  other. 

Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  the  philosophers  everywhere,  are  revolutionists  in 
the  domains  of  thought.  Thought  is  but  the  germ  of  action.  Let  us  proceed 
to  the  realization  of  theory. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

(From  August  26M  to  September  26M.^ 


CHAHLES  8T0LZMAN. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  died  at  Haverigg,  Cumberknd,  Charles  Stolzman, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Polish  Centralization. 

He  was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1793.  In  1S09  he  entered  the  army  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  followed  the  French  in  their  retreat  through 
Leipsic,  going  into  exile  in  France.  After  the  French  war  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  remaining  an  artillery-officer  in  the  Polish 
army,  he  conspired  in  November,  1830,  with  the  Belvedere  ensigns,  took  part 
in  the  rising  of  Warsaw,  defended  its  entrenchments  in  October,  1831,  followe4 
the  retreating  army  and  Government,  and,  promoted  by  General  Bern  for  his 
gallant  conduct  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  ,went  again  into 
exile— for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

During  the  revolution,  he  had  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the  revolu- 
tionary and  patriotic  party,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  diplomatic  Czartoryski 
party,  which  depended  altogether  upon  foreign  courts.  In  exile  he  joined  his 
friend  Lelevel,  the  historian,  and  the  democratic  opposition.  In  1833  he  con- 
spired with  Colonel  Zaliwski,  who  went  with  a  number  of  volunteers  to 
Poland,  to  begin  there  a  guerilla  warfare,  while  Germany  was  to  be  roused  to 
arms  by  a  rising  in.  Frankfort.  To  support  the  latter  Stolzman  went,  with 
the  Polish  exiles  who  were  settled  at  Dijon  and  Besan9on,  to  Switzerland, 
where,  the  Frankfort  movement  failing,  they  were  obliged  to  remain.  In 
Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  and  soon  intimate  with  Mazzini,  and  joined 
him  in  the  Savoy  expedition,  which  was  baffled  by  the  treachery  of  General 
Kamorino.  The  consequence  of  this  failure  was  the  organization  by  Mazzini 
of  the  association  of  Young  Europe :  formed  of  the  committees  of  Young  Italy, 
Young  Germany,  Young  Switzerland,  and  Young  Poland,  of  the  last  of  which 
Stolzman  was  a  leading  member.  This  Young  Europe  was  the  germ  of  the 
Central  European  Committee,  founded  in  1850.  But  the  time  was  not  then 
ripe.  The  Polish  Emigration  itself  needed  a  national  democratic  organization. 
This  the  Polish  Democratic  Society  was  then  preparing,  while  the  Polish 
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Union,  of  which  Lelevcl  was  the  head,  was  seeking  to  embrace  larger  masses 
of  men  than  were  at  all  likely  to  be  fit  for  such  a  parpose.  The  Union  how- 
ever persisting,  the  society  of  Young  Poland  was  merged  in  it.  Meanwhile 
Stolzman  and  his  companions,  expelled  from  Switzerland  and  the  Continent, 
came  to  England.  Here  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Polish  Committee  in 
England ;  and  when  General  Dwernicki,  the  head  of  the  oonunittee,  went  oyer 
to  the  Czartoryski  faction,  and  so  occasioned  a  split  in  the  body,  Stolzman  and 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Union  formed  themselves  into  one  of  its 
CommuHegy  and  so  worked  till  1847,  when,  Stolzman  taking  the  initiative,  they 
joined  the  Democratic  Society,  whose  principles  indeed  they  had  always  held. 

In  IS 44  Stolzman  published  a  work  on  Partizan  Warfare,  which,  extensively 
circulated  in  Poland,  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  showing  them  how  to 
depend  upon  their  own  resources.  It  was  in  1844  that  his  and  Mazzini's  letters 
were  opened  in  the  English  Post-oflBce,  by  order  of  Graham  and  Aberdeen. 

When  1848  roused  Europe,  Stolzman  endeavoured  to  revisit  his  native  land, 
but  was  unable  to  pass  the  frontier,  and  returned  to  England  sorrow-stricken 
and  changed.  His  faith  remained,  but  his  strength  was  giving  way.  In  1853 
he  left  London  to  reside  at  Brantwood.  Soon  after  his  health  began  to  fail 
rapidly.  In  the  last  few  months,  under  a  complication  of  disorders,  he  had 
become  a  feeble  old  man.  Eor  the  sake  of  sea-bathing,  he  went  to  a  little 
place  called  Haverigg,  near  Broughton>in-Eumess ;  he  had  just  been  elected 
to  the  Polish  Central  Democratic  Committee,  and  was  anxious  to  recover  some 
strength  for  his  work,  and  for  the  longed-for  return  to  Poland,  if  England 
should  dare  be  wise  enough  to  aid  Poland  to  rise  against  Ku^ia.  On  the  18th 
of  September,  he  was  taken  with  a  paralytic  fit,  and  in  three  hours  was  dead. 
One  more  of  us  out  of  the  battle,  under  God's  shield. 

We  buried  him  in  the  little  churchyard  of  Millom,  under  the  shadow  of 
Black  Combe,  within  hearing  of  the  sea.  His  comrades  far  away,  one  English 
mourner  stood  alone  beside  the  old  soldier's  grave,  and  he  can  speak  of  him 
but  with  a  full  heart — a  heart  too  full  for  many  words.  None  was  ever  truer, 
manlier,  kindlier,  more  soldierly,  more  patriotic,  or  more  worthy  of  all  honour- 
able recollection  than  my  ten-years'  friend — Charles  Stolzman. 

W.  J.  L. 


ABROAD. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Government,  like  the  Belgian,  is  the  humble  servant 
of  the  European  tyrants  :  hunting  the  proscribed  for  the  sake  of  M.  Bonaparte 
and  Austria.  Supposing  Mazzini  to  be  in  Switzerland,  the  officials  of  the 
debased  republic  turn  out  to  hunt  him,  as  yet  without  success,  getting  only  the 
scorn  of  all  honest  men  and  the  following  letter  from  Mazzini  himself,  rebuk- 
ing their  readiness  to  become  the  hangman's  lacqueys  (valets  de  bourreauj. 

MAZZINI  TO  THE   HELVETIC  FBDERAL  COTTNCIL. 

Gentlemen! — You  are  seeking  mc  everywhere.  You  arc  working  yom*  telegraph 
clerks  to  death.  You  are  alarming  peaceful  travelers,  who  arc  nmning  from  Switzerland 
thinking  she  has  become  an  Austrian  pronnce.    You  are  ruining  your  honest,  harmless 
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gendarmes  by  teaching  them  the  tricks  of  detectives.  At  Logano  you  send  eighteen 
police  agents  to  find  me  in  a  house  where  I  have  never  set  foot.  At  Zurich  you  honour 
me  by  buying  my  portraits.    You  are  determined  to  have  me. 

It  is  very  probable  you  will  not  have  me.  But  suppose,  after  all,  that  I  am  in  Swit- 
zerland, suppose  that  you  succeed  in  taking  me.  Wliat  will  you  do  with  me  ?  Gentlemen  I 
Will  you  give  me  up  ?  To  whom  ?  To  the  Pope  ? — ^to  Piedmont  ? — to  France  P — or  to 
Austria?  That  is  to  say,  to  Alexandria,  to  Cayenne,  to  Spielberg,  or  to  death?  You 
would  not  dare  to  do  it.  I  know  too  well  that  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Tessin,  jxrar 
Hungarians  are  delivered  up,  who  have  deserted  the  banner  of  the  executioner  of  their 
country,  and  who  believe  themselves  safe  in  touching  Swiss  ground.  This  is  horrible 
enough.  But  it  is  done  in  the  uight,  noiselessly,  like  a  crime,  on  the  frontier,  and  against 
unknown  individuals.  But  I  am  known — the  crime  could  not  be  committed  with  closed 
doors.  Tho  tide  would  have  time  to  rise.  Throughout  Switzerland,  progressive  or  con- 
servative, a  cry  of  indignation  would  go  forth,  and  the  brand  of  shame  would  mark  your 
brows  for  ever  with  the  two  letters  V.B.,  valets  de  bourreau. 

You  will  not  then  do  that,  Crentlemen  I  But  suppose  that  the  surrounding  powers 
refuse  me  a  safe  passage — or  suppose  that  I  myself  refuse,  under  your  feeble  guarantee, 
to  cross  a  hostQe  country — ^will  you  keep  me  in  perpetual  imprisonment  ?  Why  P  In 
virtue  of  what  law  ?  What  have  I  done  to  Switzerland  or  against  Switzerland  ?  Do  the 
Swiss  punish  with  perpetual  imprisonment  strangers  who  love  their  country,  and  en- 
deavour from  time  to  time  to  approach  it  ? 

There  are,  among  you  or  near  you.  Gentlemen!  men  who  conspired  with  me  in  18S3; 
others  who  came  to  grasp  hands  with  me  in  1836,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
Young  Switzerland,  of  which  they  approved,  and  when  I  was  under  the  ban  of  an  edict  of 
your  Diet ;  others,  again,  who  were  good  enongh  to  visit  me  in  1849  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  conduct  at  Rome,  and  to  solicit  me,  the  proscribed  of  your  Yororts  of  other  days, 
to  reside  in  their  canton.  Could  those  same  men  sign,  or  even  allow,  without  a  protest, 
an  order  of  imprisonment  against  me?  True  they  were  not  then  in  power,  and  now  they 
are ;  but  is  that  any  reason  for  condemning  me  to  perpetual  imprisonment  ? 

In  1848,  I  traveled  openly  through  the  whole  length  of  Switzerland  with  a  passport 
in  my  own  name,  meeting  only  smiling  faces  and  friendly  shakes  of  the  hand.  The 
decrees  which  had  expelled  me  from  Switzerland  were  then  totally  disregarded,  or  con- 
sidered annulled  by  subsequent  events.  It  is  true  that  Italy  was  then  in  arms  aud  on  the 
road  to  liberty ;  but  would  yon  have  it  said  in  Europe  that.  Ml  of  mercy  and  forgetfiil- 
ness  toward  those  who  triumph,  you  proscribe  only  those  who  fall  P 

Through  the  bars  of  my  prison  I  should  remind  you  every  day  of  these  things.  I 
should  remind  you  of  them  with  a  smile ;  but  this  smils,  Gentlemeu !  would  say  more 
against  you  to  every  honest  mind  than  all  your  anger  can  now  say  of  me. 

No,  Gentlemen !  it  is  not  the  proscribed  of  1 836  whom  you  persecute ;  he  no  longer 
exists ;  the  very  form  of  your  Government  has  dianged  since  then.  You  republicans  per- 
secute in  me  the  enemy  of  Austria ;  and  you  persecute  me,  not  through  any  love  to 
Austria — you  hate  her  as  much  as  I  do,  though  with  less  courage, — ^not  because  you  con- 
sider me  wicked  or  culpable — on  the  contrary,  you  respect  me,  Gentlemen  1  in  spite  of 
yourselves — ^you  respect  me,  who  remain  unchanged, — ^but  only  because  Austria  is  strong 
and  I  am  weak. 

This  is  what  my  smile  would  say  to  you  ;  and  it  would  be  repeated  to  you  by  every 
good  and  brave  heart  in  Switzerland. 

Gentlemen  !  you  can  neither  give  me  up  nor  imprison  me.  What,  then,  will  you  do  with 
me,  if  some  day  you  happen  to  arrest  me  ? 
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It  matten  little,  yoa  will  do  what  you  oui.  *HUr  ttehe  ich :  iek  kami  niekt  antUrs : 
Ooti  heife  mir*:  *  long  ago  I  took  these  words  of  old  Lather  for  my  motto,  lliej  have 
protected  me  till  now,  and  they  will  do  so  perhaps  yet.  What  ia  of  more  import,  and  of 
which  I  need  to  say  a  few  words  now,  since  in  Switierland  every  one  is  sUent,  is  the  perse- 
cuting zeal  which,  with  the  courage  inspired  by  fear,  you  display,  without  proofs  and 
without  reason,  against  all  bearing  the  name  of  exile — who  under  such  a  title  oo^^t  only 
to  be  doubly  sacred  to  you ;  the  tyrannical  ii^ustice  with  which  you,  often  without  any 
motive,  and  in  obedience  to  every  note  and  telegraphic  dispatch  that  reaches  yon  from. 
Milan  or  Paris,  imprison  men  who  in  their  own  country  have  fought  by  action  or  by 
word  for  the  cause  that  you  profess — ^liberty;  the  reckless  cruelty  with  which  you  inyari- 
ably  drive  to  Euglaud  or  America  all  those  who  leave  your  prisons  innocent,  as  if  there 
were  no  mothers  or  sisters  two  steps  from  the  frontier  to  bewail  their  departure ;  and 
finally,  the  series  of  base,  ignoble,  nameless  acts  consummated  (perhaps  unknown  to  yon) 
by  one  of  your  proconsids  within  the  last  six  months  in  a  canton  on  the  frontier. 

Switzerland  ought  to  know  of  it.  It  is  not  the  discovery  of  some  cases  of  arms  which 
makes  yon  proscribers  to-day.  You  were  so  yesterday — ^you  were  so  not  only  before  the 
blockade  of  the  Tessin,  or  through  gratitude  after  it  was  removed — ^you  were  so  dHriM^ 
the  blockade,  when  Austria  repaid  each  concession  with  an  insult,  when  you  ought  to 
have  protected  your  country  against  her,  and  not  against  us.  You  were  so  systematically, 
and  in  a  way  that  degraded  your  nation  in  the  eyes  of  friends  and  enemies  alike. 

I  know  your  laws.  Gentlemen  1  and  I  respect  them.  But  yon  overstep  them.  I  belong 
not  to  the  policy  of '  eveiy  one  for  himself,'  which  you  seek  to  represent ;  but  I  accept  it. 
I  submit  to  test  your  acts  by  this  atheistic  formula ;  and  I  say  that  every  instant  yon 
violate  it  against  us. 

You  do  not  protect  Switzerland  against  every  menace  of  the  infraction  of  hex  nentrality ; 
yon  intervene  ceaselessly  against  the  National  Italian  Party.  Touplojf  the  police.  Gentle- 
men !  for  Austria, 

Your  policy  warrants  yon  in  prevteting  every  contraband  importation  of  arms  to  Italy ; 
it  warrants  you  in  hindering  every  armed  invasion  of  neighbouring  territories,  and  every 
enrolment  made  with  snch  a  view ;  it  warrants  you,  if  facts  of  this  kind  are  discovered, 
in  seeking  their  origin  and  punishing;  it  warrants  you  even,  if  yon  will,  in  keeping  in  the 
interior,  with  all  possible  care,  those  of  the  exiles  whose  presence  near  the  frontier  might, 
in  consequence  of  some  real  and  exceptional  influence  exercized  by  them  on  their  com- 
patriots, seem  a  provocation  and  defiance.  I  give  you,  you  see,  a  sufficiently  wide  scope, 
but  I  tell  yon  that  a  single  step  beyond  these  limits  is  an  act  of  abject  solidarity  with 
Austria,  an  injustice  to  us,  a  violation  of  your  principle  and  of  your  flag,  for  whidi  your 
constituents  ought,  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  to  demand  an  account  from  you. 

At  Locarno,  you  arrested  a  young  man  of  the  Romagna,  named  Franceschi.  Yon  found 
amoug  his  papers  letters  from  me  and  others,  proving  that  he  belonged  to  our  National 
Party — that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  patriots  of  his  own  oountiy — that  he  was 
preparing  to  return  there  in  three  days  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest, — nothing  thai 
concerned  Switzerland,  You  sent  him  to  Berne — ^you  kept  him  two  months  in  prison, 
and  then  sent  him  under  escort  to  France,  for  Eugland.  This  young  man  will  trouble 
yon  no  more :  worn  out  by  grief  and  imprisonment,  he  has  just  died  of  cholera  at  Genoa. 

Near  Logano  you  arrested  another  exile :  a  Lombard  called  Bassini.  Yon  found  on 
him  some  letters  from  I  know  not  whom,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  country — not  a  word 
touching  Switzerland,    After  three  weeks'  imprisonment  you  sent  him  off  to  England. 


*  Here  I  stand :  I  can  do  nought  dse :  God  help  me  ! 
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At  Coire  yon  songht  to  arrest  Chiassi,  a  Lombard  workman,  who  is  at  this  time  in 
London.  Yon  broke  into  his  room,  and  carried  off,  I  know  not  why,  ererything  he  pos- 
sessed. This  man  had  jnst  been  employed  on  the  railway ;  he  had  never  left  Coire  for  an 
instant ;  yon  conld  bring  no  charge  agdnst  him ;  and  I  here  declare,  on  my  honour,  that 
he  was  entirely  innocent  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  recent  revolutionary  practices. 

YoQ  have,  at  this  instant,  in  your  prisons  at  Coire,  a  proscribed  Lombard,  Cheza, 
against  whom  you  could  bring  nothing  except  that  of  being  a  harmless  wanderer  in  the 
Engadine.  He  is  poor.  He,  too,  had  just  found  employment  on  the  railway.  You  will 
send  him  away  ruined  to  England. 

An  artist,  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  met  on  earth,  beloved  by  aD  who  knew  him  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  Scipione  Pistmcci,^  came  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Tessin,  having 
been  driven  away  firom  Piedmont.  He  was  dying  of  asthma ;  he  needed  air  and  repose. 
Yon  tormented  and  harassed  him.  Forced  to  keep  himself  concealed  in  a  friend's  house, 
he  died.  You  brought  to  trial  the  two  Swiss  citizens  who  received  him  when  he  was 
dying.  Yon  brutally  expelled,  in  the  midst  of  their  sacred  grief,  his  mother,  daughter, 
and  sister,  who  had  come  to  embrace  him  for  the  last  time  on  this  side  of  the  tomb. 

I  could  swell  indefinitely  the  list  of  such  facts  as  these  I  here  cite ;  but  as  I  am  writing 
only  a  letter  1  must  stop. .  It  is  evident.  Gentlemen  I  that  yon  regard  us  as  a  race 
apart,  as  a  caste  of  Pariahs  or  Helots,  materials  for  persecution,  to  be  handled  at  your 
pleasure,  and  toward  whom  you  have  neither  respect,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

Gentlemen  1  we  are  no  Helots.  We  are  your  equals  in  intelligence  and  in  heart.  We 
are  combatants  in  a  sacred  cause,  whom  you  have  applauded  each  time  that  this  cause 
has  had  a  successful  beginning,  and  whom  you  will  welcome  by  the  name  of  brothers  as 
soon  as  it  has  triumphed.  Treat  us  now  like  men,  as  you  ought.  Do  not  insult  misfor- 
tune ;  it  is  cowardly  and  unworthy.  Punish  us  if  we  violate  your  laws  by  our  actions ; 
but  respect  us  so  long  as  such  violation  is  not  proved ;  honour  us  for  our  constancy,  for 
our  patriotism,  for  our  worship  of  the  ideal.  Men  of  liberty  and  of  a  republican  creed !  do 
not  seek  to  ape  the  despotic  ways  of  men  of  mere  will  (bon  plaisirj.  And  remember  that 
some  of  your  best  families  bear  Italian  names,  and  that  some  of  the  great  ideas  that  have 
made  you  what  you  are  have  come  to  you  from  the  proscribed  Italians  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

You  talk  of  an  asylum  :  do  you  offer  it  to  the  man,  or  only  to  his  body  P  We  carry 
our  country  with  ns  on  the  soles  of  our  shoes  :  do  you  expect  that,  in  treading  the  soil  of 
the  conspirators  of  Gmtli,  we  should  shake  it  off  from  us  like  vile  dust  P  We  carry  away 
with  us,  as  the  proscribed  Israelites  did  their  gods,  our  ideas,  our  vows,  our  love,  the  re- 
membrance of  our  dead  or  dying  brethren,  the  great  hopes  that  God  whispers  to  us  in  our 
cradles,  the  idea  of  duty  which  binds  us  to  their  realization.  Do  you  require  that,  before 
entering  your  territory,  we  should  deliver  up  all  that  to  Austria  P  Do  you  think,  like  the 
Jesuits,  to  take  charge  of  our  bodies  on  condition  of  debasing  and  annihilating  our  souls  P 
Shame  I  the  asylum  of  the  ancients  made  even  crime  inviolable ;  can  not  the  republican 
asylum  of  the  nineteenth  century  save  even  virtue  P 

We  conspire,  you  say ;  we  correspond  with  our  friends ;  we  tell  them  to  rise  in  insur- 
rection. Certainly  we  do  this.  May  we  become  useless  as  parasitical  .plants  on  the  day 
we  cease  to  do  so.  But  how  do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  Do  you,  to  please  Austria, 
break  the  seals  of  our  letters  P  And  if  you  do,  do  not  you  feel  on  perusing  them  some- 
thing in  your  heart  which  says  to  you :  '  These  men  are  doing  their  duty ;  wc  would  do 


^  Known  and  loved  too  in  England,  and  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.    £.  JSR. 
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the  same  if,  exiles  in  a  foreign  land,  we  had  left  our  coontry  invaded,  tortored,  decimated 
bj  foreign  soldiers  I ' 

Repress  our  actions.  Gentlemen  I  when  thej  are  public,  and  of  a  nature  to  bring  down 
upon  you  a  responsibility  which  yon  do  not  fed  in  a  condition  to  assume.  That  is  right 
enough  ;  but  do  not  rake  up  what  might  remain  hidden  from  you,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
pledges  to  a  foreign  despotism.  And  when,  mindful  ourselves  of  your  responsibility,  we 
glide  in  the  shadow,  not  showing  ourselves,  not  even  grasping  the  hands  of  the  friends  we 
have  among  yon,  seeking  only  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  brother  on  your  frontier,  or  to  look 
if  there  be  aught  stirring  in  that  land  of  sorrow  which  lies  b^ond  the  Alps,  then  turn 
away  your  eyes,  and  let  ^our  good-will  accompany  us. 

Gentlemen  I  have  a  care.  God  holds  nations  as  well  as  individuals  responsible  for  any 
violation  of  principle.  Think  of  the  future  of  your  country,  and  forget  not  that  Prance 
is  now  expiating,  in  slavery  and  corruption,  the  assassination  of  Rome. 

September,  1854.  Joseph  MA.zznri. 

Bomarsund  has  been  taken,  the  fortifications  are  demolished,  the  stores  have 
been  distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  island.  After  which  great 
eiertion  of  English  and  French  valonr,  the  allied  fleets  are  to  return  home  for 
the  winter,  and  Napier  to  be  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  good 
old  Lady  Aberdeen.  The  Black  Sea  combined  forces  (French  and  British) 
under  Saint  Amaud  (a  2d  of  December  saint)  have  fled,  from  the  cholera  in 
their  camp,  toward  Sebastopol,  have  actually  landed  at  Eupatoria,  and  on  the 
20th  were  to  be  under  the  enemy's  walls ;  so  it  is  yet  possible  that  something 
glorious,  in  the  stone  and  mortar  demolition  way,  may  have  been  done 
in  the  East,  before  the  bad  weather  there  puts  a  stop  to  our  active  operations. 
AnCi  then  Saint  Amaud  may  send  to  Paris  for  his  laurels  :  from  some  of  the 
evergreens  planted  in  Parisian  blood,  nigh  upon  three  years  ago  now.  It  is 
time  hero-wreaths  were  made  of  them. —  The  Russians  have  beaten  the  Turks 
at  Kars  in  Armenia ;  and  Schamyl  has  beaten  the  Russians  since.  The  Aus- 
trians  are  occupying  the  Principalities,  vice  the  Russians  out  on  leave.  Of 
course  the  inhabitants  expected  them  'with  indescribable  and  joyful  impatience' 
(as  the  fox  in  the  fable  did  the  second  swarm  of  flies),  and  of  course  their 
entry  was  greeted  with  equally  joyous  shouts  of  'Long  life  to  the  Sultan!* 
and  *  Long  life  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria !'  This  is  all  the  story  of  the  war. 
And  very  creditable  it  is  to  the  great  nations  engaged  in  it. 

The  Vienna  Wanderer  says  that,  the  Prussian  Government  having  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  Western  Powers  intended,  as  one  of  their  means  of  war  against 
Russia,  to  revolutionize  Poland,  all  pretext  for  favouring  Russia  on  this  gronnd 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  Prussian  Government  by  the  most  positive  assu- 
rances of  the  JVestern  Powers  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  nothing  to  fear  for 
his  Polish  territory,  from  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  designs  of  Russia.  The 
Wanderer  does  not  wander  far  from  the  fact. 

Li  Spain  the  traitors  have  their  full  swing— only  swinging  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  barricades  have  been  put  down,  the  National  Guard  will  be  staunch 
to  Espartero  and  O'Donnell,  the  Queen-Mother  is  let  off ;  and  the  people  will 
gti  as  much  by  this  revolution  as  they  have  by  previous  ones,  as  they  will  by 
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any  future  revolutions  which  they  allow  to  be  stopped  half-way.  St  Just  was 
quite  right  about  such  matters.  This  last  Spanish  affair  has  not  got  half-way. 
But  they  say  the  Republicans  are  yet  at  work  beneath  the  surface. 

'Misery  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,'  and  state-policy 
(when  not  national)  finds  still  nastier  companions.  Prince  Albert  has  been 
receiving  the  hospitality  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Boulogne,  hob-nobbing  it 
with  the  blackguard  at  his  festivals,  personally  expressing  all  the  friendship 
and  admiration  felt  by  our  excellent  Government  for  the  December  dynasty. 
It  is  well  not  to  be  a  prince,  when  princes  have  such  dirty  work  expected  of 
them.    Well  may  the  Paris  correspondent  of  U Homme  remark : 

'  Louis  Bonaparte  lived  six  or  seven  years  in  London  :  the  Queen's  palace  was  always 
abut  against  him,  the  clubs  hardly  admitted  him,  and  when  some  little  dra¥ring-room  was 
open  to  him,  he  only  played  there,  thanks  to  his  name,  the  miserable  part  of  a  curiosity, 

*  Now  that  crime  has  made  an  emperor  of  him,  the  Queen's  husband  goes  in  grand 
state  to  visit  the  adventurer  whom  hardly  six  years  ago  he  woidd  not  have  saluted.' 

It  is  very  well,  you  remark,  for  a  discontented  French  Republican  to  say 
this ;  what  would  an  Englishman  say  P    Here  is  what  a  woman,  writing  as  '  an 
Englishman,'  in  default  of  men  to  speak  plainEnglish,  did  say,  when  less  exalted  < 
personages  than  the  Queen's  husband  disgraced  themselves  by  dining  with  a  —— 

'  When,  a  few  weeks  after  the  coup  cTetcU^  ih&pavSoi  the  Boulevards  still  stained  with 
blood,  the  best  and  noblest  sons  of  France  smitten  in  liberty  or  life,  English  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  accepted  the  ostentatious  hospitahty  of  M.  Bonaparte,  and  were 
paraded  to  Em*opc  as  his  guests,  they  accomplished  a  political  and  censurable  act.  Paris 
murmured  at  it — England  blushed.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time,  it 
was  not  and  could  not  be  a  private  party,  but  a  pubhc  scandal.  "Whatever  his  British  guests 
may  have  intended,  Louis  Napoleon  meant  and  made  it  a  demonstration.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  they  were  accomplices — 1  am  thoroughly  satisfied  they  were  dupes. 

'  But  the  gorgeous  salons  and  lackeys  of  the  Elysee,  the  melting  viands,  and  the 
luscious  wines  were,  after  all,  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  were  Uke  the  banquet  of  that 
Lydian  king  who  flouted  the  prescience  of  the  Gods.  The  hashes  and  the  joints  were  an 
infernal  stew  of  human  viscera  and  limbs.  And,  whether  our  "  countrymen"  noticed  it 
or  not,  the  writing  on  the  wall  was  there :  for,  over  the  head  of  M.  Bonaparte  himself, 
there  glared  in  charactere  of  blood  the  sentence  of  his  comrade  Proudhon  : 

"  La  proprietel  c^est  le  vol  /"  * 

AT  HOME. 

Let  us  return  home  and  solace  ourselves  with  the  foretaste  of  millennial 
content  provided  for  us  here.  Under  the  head  of  *  Incendiarism  at  Manches- 
ter,' the  Times  informs  us  that  '  Not  a  week  passes  in  Manchester  without  one 
or  two  attempts  to  set  fire  to  warehouses ;  and  tliis  has  been  going  on  for  some 
months  past.'  Pleasant  condition  of  things !  At  the  Winslow  Petty  Sessions 
(petty  enough,  in  truth),  two  lads  have  just  been  sentenced  by  the  reverend 
and  worshipful  magistrates,  for  having  stolen  two  turnips  of  the  value  of  one 
farthing  each — (Prince  Albert's  friend  at  Boulogne  stole  on  a  more  respectable 
scale) — '  to  pay  one  farthing  damage,  one  shilling  fine,  and  nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  costs  each,  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  Aylesbury  gaol  for  one  month.'  It 
does  not  appear^what  education  the  State  had  given  these  boys :  but  one  of 
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them  had  twice  in  his  life  been  guilty  of  some  slight  offence,  and  the  other 
'  was  looked  upon  by  the  constable  as  a  bad  character.' 

Passing  from  the  moral  to  the  physical  condition  of  onr  working  ckssea 
(meaning  of  course  the  haman  and  christian  portion  of  these  working  classes, 
horses,  dogs,  &c.  being  well  cared  for)  we  find,  again  in  the  Times,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  worth  notice  by  benevolent  indiyidoals : — 

'  There  are  myriads  of  our  poorer  fellow-subjects  to  whom  it  would  be  a  mockery  and 
an  insult  to  talk  of  the  model  lodging-house,  of  the  model  baths  and  wash-houses,  of 
savings-banks,  of  mechanics'  institutes,  and  of  all  the  contrivances  which  modem 
humanity  and  enlightenment  have  discovered  for  the  benefit  of  toiling  men.  The  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak  dwell  in  damp  cellars,  spotted  with  beads  of  filthy  dew.  Hiey 
lodge  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  room  which  is  only  fit  for  the  habitation  of  two  or  three ;  or 
the  room  in  which  they  remain  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  twenty-four  honn  is 
constructed  over  a  pit,  filled  with  indescribable  pollution.  Both  sexes,  all  ages,  the 
living  and  the  dead,  lie  higgledy-piggledy  together,  many  feet  bdow  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  neighbouring  stream ;  and  it  is  to  poor  creatures  in  this  piteous  and  forlorn  con- 
dition that  we  come  with  our  recipes  for  substantial  comfort.  Tkey  are  loithout  religum 
— without  decency — without  self-respect — without  hope.  How  should  they  raise  them- 
selves ?  Myriads  and  myriads  of  our  fellow-subjects  are  wearing  out  the  existence  we 
describe  in  unimaginable  blind  alleys  and  filthy  courts.  They  are  hi  too  numerous  to 
be  redeemed  by  any  philanthropic  thunder-dap.' 

When  benevolence  really  means  good-will — ^will  good  for  anything — will  which 
does — ^then  benevolent  individuals  will  find  a  remedy  for  this. 

We  never  pretend  to  give  all  the  occurrences  of  the  month.  Look  for 
farther  particulars  in  the  daily  papers.  Enough,  perhaps,  if  in  our  scanty 
space  we  call  attention  to  one  or  two  more  important  indications  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  time  :  evils  hardly  to  be  removed  without  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  present  'order'  of  society. 


DREAM  OF  SEVASTOPOL'S  FALL. 


Sbvastopol  is  won  I    Deplore  all 
Limates  of  Windsor  and  Balmoral ; 
And  with  both  wristbands  rub  thy  een, 
Bootless  and  breechless  Aberdeen ! 


Walteu  Savage  Landob. 
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THOROUGH. 

Aim  home  ] 

Kight  to  the  mai-k  :  whether  'tis  word  or  deed 
TVith  which  thy  life  is  charged.    Draw  to  its  head 
The  arrow  of  doom  1 

Charge  through] 

Past  all  opposal :  if  thy  groirnd  is  firm. 

Thy  quarrel  just.    Halt  i  and  that  middle  term 

Betrays  the  True. 


DEATH-PUNISHMENT. 


Victor  Hiroo,  some  while  since,  took  occasion  to  write,  with  his  usual  vigour 
against  death-punishment.  He  would  not  hang  the  vilest  wretch  on  earth. 
He  would  spare  the  life  of  even  the  Assassin  on  the  throne  of  Eraiice. 

Yictor  Hugo's  earnestness  is  unquestionable ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
his  nobleness  of  heart  when  we  say,  the  poetic  has  its  weak  side  of  sentiment, 
the  generous  is  not  always  logical 

DesAh-puuiskment  is  indeed  a  mistake,  both  as  regards  the  sufferer  and  as 
regards  the  inflictor. 

As  regards  the  sufferer :  for  sometimes  death  is  no  punishment,  but  a  relief. 
Yictor  Hugo  would  inflict  a  cruder  penalty  on  the  Decemberist.  He  would 
let  him  live.  Severity  is  not  mercy.  Nor  is  such  mercy  reverence  for  human 
life.    The  mere  blood  is  not  the  life. 

Death-punishment  is  also  a  mistake  as  regards  the  inflictor.  Rulers — even 
tyrants  or  tyrannical  classes-— could  do  without  this  sort  of  terror.  The  in- 
fliction of  death  is  a  confession  of  the  inflictor's  weakness.  What !  a  govern- 
ment, or  a  society,  in  duel  with  one  poor  wretch,  and  dares  not  leave  him  his 
xuiked  life.    But  is  not  all  punishment  a  mistake  ? 

However,  this  is  not  all.  We  do  not  call  it  death-punishment  when  we  kill 
a  wolf.    It  is  not  as  a  punishment  that  we  put  our  monsters  out  of  sight. 

If  we  can  reform  them — well,  let  all  try  their  best.    But If  it  seems 

they  can  not  be  reformed  ?  If  they  stand  there  debasing  others  by  the  very 
forced  contemplation  of  their  monstrosity  P  If  it  comes  simply  to  a  question 
of  sacrificing  the  Evil  or  the  Good, — of  Evil  living  and  Good  harmed,  or  Good 
saved  and  the  Evil  One  mercifully  slain  ?  If  you  can  not  make  Evil  harmless  P 
—Find  us  a  way  out. 
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If  I  slay  the  tyrant  (what  fools  call  assassination,  as  if  a  misapplied  word 
would  make  a  deed  less  virtaoos),  is  it  to  punish  Aim  ?  I  no  more  mean  thai 
than  I  mean  to  punish  the  stone  when  I  kick  it  out  of  my  path.  It  is  not 
selfish  passion,  but  a  just  wrath  against  Wrong,  which  makes  Timoleon  an  ex- 
ample to  every  age.  I  slay  the  tyrant  because  he  is  a  living  lie  in  the  way  of 
Truth's  advancement.  If  I  could  put  him  out  of  the  way  without  slaying  bim, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  even  before  1848  it  might  have  been  known  that  for 
tome  tyrants  the  sole  cure  is  death.  When  the  lesser  tyrant — the  oatrager 
on  a  small  scale — is  slain,  whether  by  private  revenge  or  by  the  Law,  his  death 
may  be  defensible  on  the  same  ground.  Only  on  the  same  ground.  Not  on 
the  ground  of  punishment. 

The  obscenity  of  a  Bonaparte  stuck  on  the  top  of  the  Column  of  July  may 
arouse  a  wider  indignation,  but  it  ia  the  same  obscenity  in  little  that  hangs  on 
the  gallows  of  the  conmion  felon. 

Not  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  but  for  very  decency,  it  may  someiimet  be 
well  to  invoke  Death  itself  to  throw  oblivion  over  the  Enormities  of  Crime. 
We  want  no  Mbcreant-Gallery  in  which  to  keep  alive  the  horrors  of  an  evil 
day.    Some  things  are  better  buried  out  of  our  sight,  in  the  old  Teutons' 
fashion.    They,  when  they  would  be  rid  of  a  great  criminal,  stamped  the  earth 
hard  over  him,  and  went  on  their  way  without  looking  back.    Better  this  than 
chaining  the  wretch  alive  to  the  gibbet,  worse  than  killing,  exposing  him  in  his, 
living  degradation,  and  degrading  ourselves  with  the  spectacle.    Let  history 
say  proudly— In  1649  the  English,  and  in  1793  the  French,  knew  how  to  deal 
with  Tyranny.    But  those  tyrants  were  men ;  we  can  speak  of  them  with  pity. 
There  are  tyrants  now  who  should  be  slain  like  mad  dogs,  and  like  mad  dogs 
forgotten.    When  the  Monster  of  the  Elys6e  is  trampled  under  ground,  let 
that  filthy  word  Napoleon  be  never  again  uttered  in  France. 


War  and  judicial  slaughter  stand  in  the  same  category.  They  are  sometimes 
painful  necessities.  That  does  not  justify  eveiy  instance.  Let  us  avoid  them, 
if  possible ;  but  let  Bight  be  cared  for,  even  though  the  gaUows  remain  erect 
and  the  earth  be  strown  with  corpses. 

They  made  a  sad  sentimental  blunder  in  France,  in  1848.  They  abolished 
the  death-penalty  for  political  offences  only.  That  is  to  say,  the  assassin  of 
one  man  was  to  be  hanged,  and  the  Cavaignao  or  the  Napoleon  to  be  let  off. 
A  sentimental  phrase  is  so  seductive,  and  to  hunt  a  question  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples exceedingly  alarming. 

We  would  not  insult  Victor  Hugo  by  comparing  him  with  Allfroth  de 
Lamartine.  But  he  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  Unless  the  peaoe-men 
are  in  the  right. 

At  the  best  he  has  stirred  a  question  only  to  be  answered  when  society  is 
much  better  informed'  than  now.  Murderers  are  hanged  now  precisely 
because  we  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  Partly,  too,  because 
society  is  weak  as  well  as  ignorant,  and  so  afraid  to  be  generous,  even  where 
generosity  would  not  be  weakness. 

Who  should  be  generous  P    The  late  Lord  President  of  our  Council  (Lord 
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Lftasdovne)  murden  his  Irish  tenant :  can  he  forgiTO  a  murderer  ?  Or  Aber- 
deen and  Graham — ^who  assassinated  the  Bandieras,  or  Fahnerston — ^the 
admirer  of  the  December  Massacre :  are  such  the  men  to  revise  our  penal 
oode  P  Make  Szek  or  Sawney  Bean  your  legishitors.  Society  so  ruled  of 
course  must  go  on  hanging.  Society  is  regulated  warfare :  regulated  to  a 
Tery  small  extent.  And  we  give  quarter  when  we  think  we  can  afford  it. 
Beside,  if  you  make  men  gallows-fit,  what  should  you  do  but  hang  ihem  ? 

Between  repressing  outrage  and  turning  the  cheek  to  the  smiter  there  is  no 
mean.    Submit  patiently  to  Wrong,  or  war  to  the  knife  against  it ! 

If  I  permit — say  not  my  own  hurt,  but  the  hurting  of  another, — ^if  I  will 
not,  when  I  can,  oppose  the  injurer  with  whatever  means  are  at  my  disposal,  I 
am  his  accomplice.  And  I  debase  my  own  nature  by  this  quiet  contemplation 
of  Evil.    I  help  to  make  Good  the  submissive  slave  of  Evil ;  and  for  the  next 

generation  which  'moral  force'  is  to  redeem Evil  knows  how  to  train  up 

its  slaves  in  the  way  they  should  go.  The  sole  leavenW  a'dead  slavish  world 
is  the  divine  wrath  against  Wrong,  which  is  the  first  spark  of  a  consuming  fire. 
If  the  growth  is  evil,  the  germ  is  evil  also.  Let  us  look  complacently  on 
Crime,  smiling  at  it  as  we  smile  on  Beauty ! 

If  an  active  opposition  to  Wrong  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  that  will  lead 

us Where  P    It  depends  on  circumstances.    Fear  not  if  the  principle  is 

light!  To  the  Pass  of  Thermopybe;  to  Eglon's  chamber';  to  the  gallows' 
foot,  where,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  him,  wejdrag  the  wretch^whose 
life  is  offensive  to  society.  Everlasting  honour  to  the  Three  Hundred !  honour 
as  great  to  the  Tyrannicide !    What  shall  we  say  to  the  Draconian  P 

Whom  slew  they  P  those  Three  Hundred.  Not  Xerxes,  but  his  miserable 
slaves.  Would  not  the  Tyrannicide  trample  down  the  eunuch  that  crawled 
athwart  his  passage  to  the  Tuileries  P  In  the  haste  of  war  we  may  not  often 
stop  to  pity  and  let  the  weaker  go. 

Society  is  at  war  even  now.  Class  against  class,  individual  against  indi- 
vidual. The  hangman's  rope  is  the  lasso  of  society.  The  axe  with  which 
men  cleared  the  forests  they  now  use  to  rid  the  earth  of  the  overgrowth  of 
tyrants,  or  to  cut  some  rough  way  through  the  jungle  of  more  vulgar  crime. 
We  do  use  exceptionable  means,  because  we  are  in  an  exceptional,  an  ab- 
normal condition.  In  the  Bepublic,  when  Justice  rules  society,  Mercy  may 
perhaps  hold  back  the  hand  of  Strength. 

Till  then,  let  us  not  evade  dark  questions,  but  try  as  now  to  look  through 
them,  acknowledging  their  difficulty. 


*  '  The  Children  of  Israel  served  Eglon  the  King  of  Moah  eighteen  years.    .    . 

'  Bat  Ehud  made  him  a  dagger.    .    . 

'  And  Ehnd  came  unto  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour,  which  he  had 
for  himself  alone.     And  Ehud  said — I  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee. 

'  And  Ehud  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  the  dagger  from  bis  thigh,  and  thrust  it  into 
his  beUy.' — 'Judga,  iii. 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  KET  THE  TANNER: 

▲  CHAPTBB  OF  THE  SUPPSESSEO  HISTOBT  OF  ENOLAXX>. 

CConiinuedfrom  ptuft  861.^ 


Things  thas  continued  till  the  24<tli  of  August,  being  St  Bartholomew's  Day, 
when  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  king's  command,  with  a  good 
force  of  soldiers  raised  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  shires  of  the  kingdom,  and 
also  a  good  number  of  Switzers,  which  had  been  purposely  proTided  for  the 
Scotch  war,  entered  Norwich. 

For  his  Majesty  perceived  they  were  got  to  such  a  head  that,  without  a 
main  army,  guided  by  a  general  of  experience  and  conduct,  it  would  be  Terr 
hard  to  subdue  them ;  and  therefore  this  earl,  who  was  just  appointed  to  go 
into  Scotlaiid  against  the  French  and  Scots,  was  sent  hither,  whose  manhood, 
courage,  and  experience  in  all  warlike  euterprises  had  been  sufficiently  tried 
and  known,  it  being  thought,  if  he  could  not  suppress  them,  nobody  could. 

The  earl  then,  his  army  beiug  ready,  marched  to  Cambridge,  where  the  Eari 
of  Northampton,  desirous  to  be  revenged  for  his  late  repulse,  met  him,  being 
resolved  to  attend  him,  and  try  whether  he  could  be  more  fortuuate  in  follow- 
ing than  he  had  been  in  leading,  and  with  him  were  other  gentlemen,  with 
divers  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Norwich,  the  Lords  Willoughby,  Powis,  and 
Bray,  Ambrose  Dudley,  then  son  to  and  afterward  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Bob. 
Dudley,  his  brother,  afterward  Earl  of  Leicester,  Henry  Willoughby,  Esquire, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  William  Devereux,  son  to 
the  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chertsey,  Sir  Edmund  Knevet,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Sir 
Andrew  Flammock,  and  many  other  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen,  who  all 
tried  their  manhood,  and  behaved  gallantly  when  occasion  was  given  them. 

The  citizens,  meeting  the  earl  at  Cambridge,  fell  upon  their  knees  at  his 
feet,  and,  weeping,  eaniestly  entreated  him  to  lay  nothing  to  their  charge,  for 
they  and  all  the  chief  of  the  city  were  innocent  and  guilty  of  no  crime ;  yet 
they  besought  his  favour  and  mercy,  for  they  had  verily  conceived  incredible 
grief  for  this  miserable  destruction  and  spoil  of  their  city  and  country,  and  had 
further  endured  all  extremity  at  the  rebels*  hands,  being  obliged  for  safety  of 
their  lives  to  fly  the  city,  out  of  which  they  were  forced  by  fire  and  sword, 
from  their  wives,-children,  and  all  their  friends ;  and  in  this  so  great  misery 
they  had  this  only  to  crave  that,  if  in  this  common  and  exceeding  fear,  through 
ignorance  or  folly,  they  had  unknowingly  committed  any  offence,  the  same 
might  not  be  imputed  to  them,  but  upon  this  their  humble  petition  and  repent- 
ance it  might  be  pardoned. 

The  earl  answered  that  he  perceived  how  great  peril  they  were  in,  and  that 
without  doubt  great  was  the  strength  of  those  desperate  men  who  had  driven 
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them  from  all  things  as  dear  to  them  as  life  itself,  affirming  they  had  done 
nothing  amiss  to  his  knowledge,  for  in  that  they  had  left  the  city,  compelled 
by  fear  and  such  imminent  danger,  it  was  only  an  infirmity  easily  excusable. 
Notwithstanding,  in  one  thing,  he  said,  he  imagined  they  were  somewhat  over- 
seen, that  they  did  not  withstand  resolutely  those  evils  at  the  veiy  beginning, 
for  he  supposed  a  few  vaUant  and  wise  men  might  have  dispatched  those  com- 
panies in  a  moment,  if  they  had  attacked  them  resolutely  at  the  first  rise. 

And  now  granting  them  all  pardon,  and  assuring  them  of  the  king's  favour, 
he  commanded  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  armour  and  weapons,  and 
march  forth  with  the  army,  wearing  certain  laces  or  ribands  about  their  necks, 
to  distinguish  them  from  others. 

The  earl  marched  directly  from  hence  to  Windham,  and  got  thither  on  the 
22d  day  of  August,  and  as  he  came  along  the  most  part  of  the  Norfolk  gentle- 
men that  were  not  imprisoned  by  the  rebels  came  to  him,  with  which  he  was 
exceedingly  pleased. 

On  the  23d  day  of  August,  he  showed  himself  upon  the  plain  between  Nor- 
wich and  Eaton  Wood,  and  lodged  that  night  at  Sir  Thomas  Qresham's  seat  at 
Intwood,  about  two  miles  from  Norwich.  On  this  plain  the  army  rested  that 
day  and  night,  the  men  being  all  the  while  ready  armed  for  battle,  least  the 
enemy  should  raise  any  sudden  tumult,  for  they  plainly  perceived  them  in  the 
walls  and  towers  endeavouring  to  make  what  defence  they  could. 

While  the  army  laid  here,  the  earl  sent  Norroy  to  summon  the  city  either  to 
open  the  gates  that  he  might  quietly  enter,  or  else  look  for  war  and  a  forcible 
assault,  and  such  a  reward  as  rebels  deserve. 

All  this  time  Eet  had  been  getting  what  power  he  could  together,  and  con- 
snlting  how  best  to  defend  himself  and  his  rascally  crew ;  and  when  he  was  in- 
formed the  herald  was  at  the  gates,  he  obliged  Augustine  Steward,  the  mayor's 
deputy,  and  Bobert  Rugg,  who  was  mayor  the  next  year,  as  two  of  the  chiefest 
citizens,  to  go  to  him  and  know  his  errand.  These  being  let  out  at  Brazen 
Door,  and  hearing  his  message,  answered,  '  that  they  believed  they  were  the 
miserablest  men  then  living,  having  suffered  such  calamities  as  they  could  not 
but  tremble  at  the  remembrance  of,  and  that  now  they  could  not  fulfil  their 
loialty  to  their  prince,  which  brought  them  into  the  unhappir  dilemma  of  losing 
their  lives  or  their  good  name,  but  hoped  his  Majesty  would  pardon  them,  as 
they  had  not  consented  to  anything  of  this  rebellion,  but  with  loss  of.  goods 
and  peril  of  life,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  had  done  their  utmost  to  keep 
the  citizens  in  good  order  and  dutiful  obedience.  But  one  thing  more  they 
humbly  requested  of  my  Lord  Warwick,  that,  whereas  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  Ket's  army  poor  and  naked,  running  about  the  city  without  armour  or 
weapon,  which  seemed  as  if  they  were  weary  of  their  doings,  that  it  would 
please  him  once  more  to  offer  them  the  king's  pardon,  and  they  hoped  it  would 
be  gladly  accepted,  that  so  any  more  bloodshed  might  be  avoided.' 

Norroy  returned  to  the  earl,  who,  fearing  least  the  rebels  should  murder  the 
gentlemen  they  had  in  prison,  if  they  came  to  a  battle,  resolved  to  try  this 
way,  and  sent  Norroy  again,  with  a  trumpeter,  to  offer  them  a  general  pardon, 
who,  entering  the  city,  met  with  about  forty  of  the  rebels  on  horseback.  Biding 
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two  and  two  together  rery  pleasant  and  merry,  they  passed  from  St  SieplK&'s 
Gates,  where  he  entered,  unto  Bishop  Gates.    The  trampeter  thea  sounded, 
npon  which  the  rebels  flocked  down  the  hill,  and  the  horsemen  ran  swiltlj  to 
them,  commanding  them  to  divide  themselres,  and  stand  in  order  on  eitlier 
side  of  tJie  way ;  and  as  Norroy  and  the  trumpeter,  with  two  of  the  chief 
citizens,  entered  between  them,  they  were  leceived  on  every  side  with  great 
shouts  and  outcries :  for  every  one,  uncovering  their  heads,  as  it  were  with 
one  mouth  and  consent,  cried  out — '  God  save  King  Edward !  God  save  King 
Edward !'    Norroy  and  the  two  citizens  highly  oonmiended  them  for  so  doing; 
desiring  them  to  keep  place  and  order,  as  they  were  commanded  by  their  own 
men,  which  they  did  for  a  while.    Norroy  having  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
with  his  coat  of  arms  on,  as  solemn  ensigns  of  his  office,  stayed  awhile  for  Ket, 
who  was  not  yet  come ;  and  at  last  he  began  to  remind  them  of  the  king's 
gracious  goodness,  who  had  several  times  by  heralds  and  others  promised  them 
pardon  if  they  would  return  to  their  obedience,  all  which  they  had  refused  and 
despised  his  messengers ;  he  willed  them  to  consider  into  what  misery  and 
decay  they  had  brought  that  commonwealth,  the  good  of  which  was  so  often  in 
their  mouths ;  and  then  discoursing  of  their  horrible  murders,  riots,  buminga^ 
and  other  crimes,  he  desired  them  to  consider  into  what  abundant  mischiefs 
they  had  brought  themselves,  and  what  they  must  expect  from  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  king's  army,  now  ready  to  execute  it,  and  which  they  could  not 
withstand,  if  they  did  not  now  accept  of  the  king's  gracious  pardon,  which  he 
then  by  him  offered  to  them  all,  assuring  them  that  he  had  sent  the  Bight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  man  of  noble  fame  and  approved  valianoy; 
as  his  lieutenant-general,  to  persecute  them  with  fire  and  sword,  and  not  to 
desist  till  he  had  utterly  subdued  them,  and  revenged  him  on  them  for  all  their 
treasons  and  wickednesses ;  and  he  also  told  them  that  the  earl  designed  to 
offer  them  pardon  no  more,  if  they  now  refused  it. 

Many  of  them  were  now  touched  with  remorse  and  began  to  fear  the  event 
of  thix^,  but  the  greater  part  were  much  offended  at  Norroy's  speech,  and 
began  to  prate  that  he  was  not  the  king's  herald,  but  one  set  out  by  the  gen- 
tlemen in  such  a  gay  coat,  made  of  church  vestments  and  things  taken  thenoe, 
to  deceive  them  under  notion  of  pardon,  and  therefore  it  wouJd  be  well  done 
either  to  thrust  him  through  with  an  arrow  or  hang  him  up ;  others  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  reverence  him,  and  divers  that  had  served  in  Scotland  and 
at  BuUoigu  assured  their  fellows  that  he  was  the  king's  herald  indeed ;  upon 
which  they  no  more  pretended  to  offer  him  any  injury,  though  they  then  said, 
instead  of  pardon,  nothing  was  prepared  for  them  but  a  barrel  full  of  halters. 

Norroy,  departing  thence,  and  Eet  with  him,  came  to  another  place,  and 
because  the  multitude  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  heard  by  all  from  one 
place,  he  again  made  the  same  proclamation,  before  the  end  of  which  a  vile  boy 
turned  up  his  bare  buttocks  to  him,  with  words  as  unseemly  as  his  gesture  was 
filthy,  in  reproach  of  his  Majesty  and  his  officer,  which  so  much  moved  one  of 
the  king's  friends  (for  some  were  come  over  the  water  to  view  things)  that  he 
directly  shot  the  boy  through  the  body  upon  the  spot,  which,  when  the  rebels 
saw,  a  dozen  of  them  came  riding  furiously  out  of  the  wood,  crying — '  Wm 
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an  betraied,  friends  !  wee  are  betraied,  if  you  look  not  about  you.  Doo  you 
not  see  how  our  fellows  are  slain  with  ^ns  before  our  faces  P  This  herald 
goeth  about  for  nothing  ebe  but  to  bring  us  in  danger  of  some  ambush,  that 
the  gentlemen  may  kill  and  beat  us  aD  down  at  their  pleasure.'  And  thereupon 
they  all  shrank  away  and  fled  as  if  they  had  been  out  of  their  wits. 

Nevertheless,  the  chief  leader,  Robert  Ket,  accompanied  Norroy,  designing, 
as  was  said,  to  have  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to  have  talked  with 
him :  but  now,  when  they  were  come  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a  multi- 
tude of  the  rebels  came  running,  and  crying  to  him,  asking  him  whither  he 
went.  *  We  are  ready,*  said  they,  *  to  take  such  part  as  you  do,  be  it  never  so 
bad,'  assuring  him  they  would  stand  by  him  both  in  life  and  death,  and  that  if 
he  went  any  further  they  would  surely  follow  him,  upon  which  Norroy  desired 
Ket  to  return  with  them,  which  he  did,  and  they  went  back  much  appeased. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  army  laid  before  the  city  toward  the  south,  came 
down  certain  persons  to  view  it,  and  with  them  came  both  the  mayor  and 
Thomas  Aldrich  (who  by  policy  were  let  out  of  the  gate),  repairing  to  the 
earl,  and  craving  pardon,  which  they  obtained,  and  were  appointed  to  remain 
with  them.  Now  the  earl,  seeing  nothing  would  avail  but  force,  brought  his 
army  to  St  Stephen's  Gates,  which  the  rebels  had  stopped  up  and  let  down  the 
portcullis,  wherefore  he  commanded  the  master  gunner  to  plant  the  ordnance, 
and  beat  down  the  gate  for  the  soldiers  to  enter  by ;  which  while  they  were 
doing,  the  deputy  informed  the  earl  that  not  far  off  was  a  postern-gate  called 
the  Brazen  Door,  which,  though  the  enemy  had  fastened  with  great  beams  and 
pieces  of  timber,  and  rampired  up  with  earth  and  stones,  might  very  easily  be 
broken  open ;  upon  which  the  pioneers  were  sent  for,  who  immediately  opened 
it,  and  there  the  earl's  forces  first  entered,  and  slew  those  rebels  that  stood  to 
defend  it,  and  made  the  enemy  retreat  from  thence ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
master  gunner  had  broken  the  portcullis  of  St  Stephen's  Gates  and  battered 
them  half  down,  and  the  soldiers  had  made  several  breaches  in  the  walls 
between  St  Stephen's  and  St  Giles's  Gates  to  enter  by.  At  these  places  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  Captain  Druiy,  alias  Poignard,  a  man  of  great 
valour,  entered  with  their  bands,  and  slew  and  wounded  so  many  of  their 
enemies  that  the  rest  retired  hastily  into  their  camp.  And  by  this  time,  by  the 
good  noanagement  of  the  deputy,  St  Bennet  or  Westwick  Gates  were  set  wide 
open,  through  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  himself  and  his  main  army  entered, 
and  came  into  the  market-place  without  any  resistance.  Here  they  took  sixty 
of  the  rebels,  and,  erecting  a  gallows  by  the  Cross,  hung  them  up.  Then  the 
earl  presently  commanded  proclamation  to  be  made  through  the  whole  city, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  should  keep  within,  having  their  shops  and  doors  fast 
barred,  on  pain  of  death,  which  was  obeyed  by  all,  except  the  son  of  one 
Wasey,  a  cobbler,  who,  with  two  or  three  more,  were  found  in  the  market- 
place, and  hanged  up  for  their  folly.  This  was  wisely  done,  for  thus  the  earl 
knew  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion  and  who  not.  Upon  this  many 
came  and  obtained  pardon,  and  as  they  were  commanded  barred  themselves  up, 
and  thought  they  were  well  off.  The  earl,  finding  the  market-place  very  spa- 
cious, made  it  his  head-quarters. 
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AH  this  vhfle  the  carriages  belonging  to  the  anny  ^rere  entering'  at  S^ 
Bennet's  Gates,  and  for  want  of  order  being  given  to  the  drivers  where  to  stop 
they  ignorantly  went  tlirongh  the  whole  city  oat  at  Bishop  Gates,  dlrectij 
toward  the  enemy's  camp  at  Mooshold,  which  the  rebels  seeing,  came  down, 
seized  on  them,  and  carried  them,  laden  with  gons,  powder,  and  other  amma- 
nition,  into  their  camp,  greatly  rejoicing,  because  they  had  no  store  of  soch 
things  among  them.    However,  Captain  Dmry,  coming  np  with  his  band  in 
good  time,  fortunately  recovered  some  of  the  carts,  not  without  slaoghter  on 
either  side. 

The  rebels,  being  not  yet  fully  driven  out  of  the  city,  began  to  form  a  aori 
of  camp  on  Tomblond,  and  to  lay  wait  in  the  lanes  and  cross  streets,  wifJi 
intent  to  kill  the  earPs  men  unawares,  who,  by  reason  of  the  spaciousness  of 
the  city,  were  ignorant  of  the  ways.    Some  of  them  stood  at  8t  Michael's  at 
Plea,  others  at  St  Simon's,  others  at  St  Peter's  of  Hungate,  and  other  in 
Wimer  Street,  by  St  Andrew's  Church,  ready  for  battle ;  and  setting  npoa 
some  of  the  earl's  men,  slew  three  or  four  gentlemen  before  any  help  oould 
come.    News  being'^carried  of  it  to  the  earl  in  the  market-place,  he  passed 
forward  out  of  the  market  by  St  John's  of  Maddermarket,  and  turned  into 
Wimer  or  St  Andrew's  Street  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  and  when  they 
were  got  to  St  Andrew's  Church  the  enemy  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows^  but 
Captain  Dmry  came  a  second  time  very  opportunely  with  his  band  of  harque- 
busiers,  young  men  of  excellent  courage  and  skill,  who  paid  them  so  home  with 
a  terrible  volley  of  shot  that  they  fled  in  a  moment,  leaving  130  of  their  com- 
panions dead  on  the  spot ;  and  divers  of  them,  being  found  creeping  in  the 
churchyards,  were  taken  and  executed.    All  the  rest  fled  to  their  camp,  and 
the  city  was  quite  rid  of  them,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  earl  now  began  to  give  order  to  fortify  the  city,  furnished  the  walls 
with  soldiers  and  other  munitions  flt  to  repulse  an  enemy,  placed  a  guard  of 
armed  soldiers  in  every  street,  blocked  and  rampired  up  all  the  gates,  decayed 
walls,  &c.,  except  those  next  the  enemy,  and  out  of  Bishop  Gates  he  placed 
great  ordnance  ready  charged,  to  be  conveyed  next  day  to  Moushold.  . 

But  the  rebels,  understanding  the  earl  wanted  powder  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  great  ordnance,  and  seeing  the  Welshmen  who  were  appointed 
to  guard  the  artillery  were  few  in  number,  and  not  able  to  resist  any  sudden 
force  that  should  come  down  the  hill  upon  them,  they  rushed  altogether  from 
the  hill,  attacked  the  guards,  who,  astonished  at  such  an  onset,  were  compelled 
by  force  to  flee  and  leave  the  artillery  a  prey  to  the  enemies,  all  which  they 
carried  into  their  camp.  One  Myles,  a  skilful  gunner  and  bold  rebel,  watching 
his  opportunity,  shot  the  king's  master  gunner  through  the  head,  in  the 
skirmish.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  now  the  rebels  were 
furnished  with  those  very  instruments  of  war  which  the  earl  wanted.  Kefs 
gunners  were  continually  discharging  the  cannons  upon  the  city,  and  those 
iron  balls  which  they  had  taken  battered  it  most  grievously,  many  being  shun 
with  the  shot.  Great  part  of  the  wall  and  the  tower  on  Bishop  Grates  were 
beat  down ;  and  had  it  not  been  (by  God's  providence)  that  the  gunners  were 
rash  and  ignorant,  and  levelled  their  ordnance  too  high,  considering  the  hill 
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they  stood  on,  the  city  had  been  beaten  down  to  the  gronnd  in  a  short  time. 
But  greater  had  this  day's  loss  been  if  Captain  Drury,  by  his  valour  and 
slaughter  of  his  men,  had  not  put  the  rebels  to  flight,  and,  by  chasing  them, 
recovered  the  greatest  part  of  the  provbion  they  drove  away.  After  this, 
Warwick  rampired  up  all  the  gates,  placed  armed  guards  at  every  comer  and 
passage  in  the  streets,  brake  down  White  Friars'  Bridge  to  stop  all  communi- 
cation, appointed  the  Lord  Willoughby,  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  to 
defend  Bishop  Gates  and  that  part  of  the  city,  and  so  provided  against  any 
sudden  assault,  and  cut  ofiP  all  communication  with  the  enemy. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  next  day,  being  the  25th  of  August,  the 
rebels  passed  the  river  at  Consford,  burnt  the  most  part  of  all  the  houses  of  two 
parishes,  and  many  in  the  neighbouring  ones,  with  all  the  granaries  at  the 
common  stathe,  which,  with  ike  com  and  other  merchandises  there  laid  in 
readiness  to  send  for  exportation  at  Yarmouth,  were  quite  consumed,  the  rebels 
intending  either  thus  to  bum  the  whole  city,  or,  if  the  earl's  forces  had  gone 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  then-  to  have  cast  down  the  rampires,  and  so  to  have 
distressed  the  scattered  forces ;  but  the  earl,  dreading  it,  let  the  fire  go  on  till 
the  citizens  extinguished  it,  after  an  incredible  damage. 

Things  falling  out  thus  unfortunately  on  the  earl's  side,  there  were  some 
in  the  earl's  army  who,  despairing  of  success,  began  to  persuade  him  since 
the  city  was  large,  the  walls  and  gates  broken  and  burnt  down,  and  their  num- 
ber of  soldiers  but  few  (for  as  yet  the  appointed  number,  neither  of  English 
nor  foreign  forces,  were  come),  that  he  would  leave  the  city.  The  earl,  being  of  a 
noble  courage,  and  not  able  to  bear  the  least  spot  of  reproach  or  lose  the  least 
honour,  smartly  answered — '  Whie !  and  do  your  hearts  fail  you  so  soon  ?  or 
are  you  so  mad  withall  to  think  that  so  long  as  life  is  in  me  I  will  consent  to 
such  dishonour  P  Should  I  leave  the  city,  heaping  up  to  myself  and  likewise 
to  you  such  shame  and  reproof  as  worthily  might  be  reputed  to  us  an  infamy 
for  ever  ?  I  will  rather  suffer  whatsoever  fire  or  sword  can  work  against  me.' 
And  drawing  his  sword,  the  rest  of  the  nobles  with  him  did  the  same.  Then 
he  commanded  them  to  kiss  one  another's  swords,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  used  in  war,  in  time  of  great  danger ;  and  herewith  they  made  a  solemn 
vow,  and  bound  it  with  an  oath,  never  to  leave  the  city  till  they  had  either 
vanquished  the  rebels  or  died  in  the  fight  manfully,  for  the  honour  of  their 
king  and  country. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  rebels  brake  into  the  city  on  the  north  side» 
between  Magdalen  and  Fockthorp  Gates,  where  they  were  not  suspected,  but 
were  repubed  by  the  soldiers,  so  that  they  run  headlong  back  again,  many 
being  wounded,  and  several  fell  down  and  were  slain,  but  not  without  the  loss 
on  the  earl's  side  of  Mr  George  Hastyngs,  three  of  Captain  Dmry's  gunners^ 
and  another  gentleman,  who  were  (dl  buried  at  St  Martin's  in  the  Plain,  as 
were  six  others  on  the  same  day,  in  Mr  Spencer's  garden,  as  that  parish  register 
informs  us  (xxvj  August,  1549). 

(To  be  continued  J 
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THE  PUBLIC  FUNCTION  OF  WOMAN: 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Boeton,  March  27, 1853. 


BT   THEOSOBE   PABK.BB. 


ASK  your  attention  to  a  sermon  of  the  Ideal  Public  Function  of 
Woman,  and  the  Economy  thereof,  in  the  higher  deyelopment  of  the 
Human  Eace. 

The  domestic  function  of  woman,  as  a  housekeeper,  wife,  and  mother,  does 
not  exhaust  her  powers.  Woman's  function,  like  charity,  begins  at  home ; 
then,  like  charity,  goes  everywhere.  To  make  one-half  of  the  human  race 
consume  all  their  energies  in  the  functions  of  housekeeper,  wife,  and  mother, 
is  a  monstrous  waste  of  the  most  precious  material  that  God  ever  made. 

I.  In  the  present  constitution  of  society,  there  are  some  unmarried  women 
to  whom  the  domestic  function  is  little,  or  is  nothing — ^women  who  are  not 
mothers,  not  wives,  not  housekeepers.  I  mean  those  who  are  permanently 
unmarried.  It  is  a  great  defect  in  the  Christian  civilization  that  so  many 
women  and  men  are  never  married.  There  may  be  three  women  in  a  thousand 
to  whom  marriage  would  be  disagreeable,  under  any  possible  circumstances ; 
perhaps  thirty  more  to  whom  it  would  be  disagreeable,  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  present  condition  of  the  family  and  the  community.  But 
there  is  a  hrger  number  of  women  who  continue  unmarried  for  no  reason  in 
their  nature,  from  no  conscious  dislike  of  the  present  domestic  and  social  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  from  no  disinclination  to  marriage  under  existing  cir- 
eomstances.  This  is  a  deplorable  evil,  alike  a  misfortune  to  man  and  to 
woman.  The  Catholic  Church  has  elevated  oelebacy  to  tho  rank  of  a  theo- 
logical virtue,  consecrating  an  unnatural  evil :  on  a  small  scale  the  results 
thereof  are  writ  in  the  obscene  faces  of  many  a  priest,  false  to  his  human 
nature  while  faithful  to  his  priestly  vow,  and  on  a  large  scale  in  the  vice,  the 
infiuny  and  degradation,  of  woman  in  almost  all  Catholic  lands. 

The  classic  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  the  same  vice  with  the 
Ghzistian  civilization.  Other  forms  of  religion  have  sought  to  get  rid  of  this 
evil  by  polygamy,  and  thereby  they  degraded  woman  still  further.  The  Mor- 
mons are  repeating  the  same  experiment,  based,  not  on  philanthropy,  but  on 
tyranny,  and  are  still  further  debasing  woman  under  their  feet.  In  Classic  and 
in  Christian  cirilization  alone  has  there  been  a  large  class  of  women  perma- 
nently unmarried — ^not  united  or  even  subordinated  to  man  in  the  normal  mar- 
riage of  one  to  one,  or  in  the  abnormal  conjunction  of  one  to  many.  This 
class  of  unmarried  women  is  increasing  in  all  Christian  countries,  especially  in 
those  that  are  old  and  zich. 
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Practically  speaking,  to  tliis  class  of  women  the  domestic  function  is'verj 
little ;  to  some  of  them  it  is  nothing  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  this  condition 
is  to  last, — ^marriage  is  writ  in  the  sonl  of  man,  as  in  his  body, — ^but  it  in- 
dicates a  transition,  it  is  a  step  forward.  Womankind  is  advancing  from  that 
per'bd  when  every  woman  was  a  slave,  and  marriage  of  some  sort  was  guaran- 
teed to  every  woman,  because  she  was  dependent  on  man ;  I  say,  woman  is 
advancing  from  that  to  a  state  of  independence,  where  woman  shall  not  be 
subordinated  to  man,  but  the  two  coordinated  together.  The  evil  that  I 
deplore  is  transient  in  its  nature,  and  God  grant  it  may  soon  pass  away ! 

U.  That  is  not  all.  For  the  housekeeper,  the  wife,  and  the  mother,  the 
domestic  is  not  the  only  function ;  it  b  not  function  enough  for  the  woman, 
for  the  human  being,  more  than  it  would  be  function  enough  for  the  father, 
for  the  man.  After  women  have  done  all  which  pertains  to  housekeeping  as  a 
trade,  to  housekeeping  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  in  their  relation  as  wife  and 
mother, — after  they  have  done  all  for  the  order  of  the  house,  for  the  order  of 
the  husband,  and  the  order  of  the  children,  they  have  still  energies  to  spare-* 
a  reserved  power  for  yet  other  work. 

There  are  three  classes  of  women : 

Pirst,  domestic  Drudges,  who  are  wholly  taken  up  in  the  material  details  of 
their  housekeeping,  husband-keeping,  child-keeping.  Their  housekeeping  is  a 
trade,  and  no  more ;  and,  after  they  have  done  that,  there  is  no  more  which 
they  can  do.    In  New  England  it  is  a  small  class,  getting  less  every  year. 

Next,  there  are  domestic  Dolls,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  vain  show  which 
delights  the  eye  and  the  ear.  They  are  ornaments  of  the  estate.  Similar  toys, 
I  suppose,  will  one  day  be  more  cheaply  manufactured  at  Pans  and  Niimberg, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  other  toy-shops  of  Europe,  out  of  wax  and 
papier  mach^,  and  sold  in  Boston  at  the  haberdasher's,  by  the  dozen.  These 
ask  nothing  beyond  their  function  as  dolls,  and  hate  aU  attempts  to  elevate 
womankind. 

But  there  are  domestic  Women,  who  order  a  house  and  are  not  men 
drudges,  adorn  it  and  are  not  mere  dolls,  but  Women.  Some  of  these — a 
great  many  of  them — conjoin  the  useful  of  the  drudge  and  the  beautiful  of  the 
doU  into  one  Womanhood,  and  have  a  great  deal  left  beside.  They  are  not 
wholly  taken  np  with  their  function  as  housekeeper,  wife,  and  mother. 

In  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  the  application  of  masculine  science  to 
what  was  once  only  feminine  work, — ^whereby  so  much  time  is  saved  from  the 
wheel  and  the  loom,  the  oven  and  the  spit, — ^with  the  consequent  increase  of 
Tiches,  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  intellectual  education  which  comes  in 
consequence  thereof,  this  class  of  women  is  continually  enlarging.  With  ua 
in  New  England,  in  all  the  North,  it  is  a  very  large  cku. 

Well,  what  shall  these  domestic  women  do  with  their  spare  energies  and 
saperfluous  power  ?  Once  a  malicions  proverb  said — '  The  shoemaker  must 
not  go  beyond  his  last.'  Every  shoemaker  looks  on  that  proverb  with  appro- 
priate contempt.  He  is  a  shoemaker ;  but  he  was  a  man  first,  a  shoemaker 
next.  Bhoemaking  is  an  accident  of  his  manhood,  not  manhood  an  accident  of 
his  shoemaking.    You  know  what  haughty  scorn  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal 
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book  of  Eoclesiasticos  poors  out  on  eveij  fanner  '  who  glorieth  in  the  goad/ 
every  carpenter  and  blackamith,  every  jeweller  and  potter.  They  shall  not  be 
sought  for,  says  this  aristocrat,  in  the  public  councils ;  they  shall  not  sit  high  in 
the  congregation ;  they  shall  not  sit  in  the  judges'  seat,  nor  understand  the 
sentence  of  jud<;ment ;  they  can  not  declare  justice.  Aristotle  and  Cicero 
thought  no  better  of  the  merchants ;  they  were  only  busy  in  trading.  Miser- 
able people !  quoth  these  great  men,  what  have  they  to  do  with  affairs  of  State 
— merchants,  mechanics,  farmers  ?  It  is  only  for  kings,  nobles,  and  famous 
rich  men,  who  do  no  business,  but  keep  slaves !  Still,  a  great  many  men  at 
this  day  have  just  the  same  esteem  for  women  that  these  haughty  persons  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  had  for  mechanics  and  for  merchants.  A  great  many 
sour  proverbs  there  are,  which  look  the  same  way.  But,  just  now,  such  is  the 
intellectual  education  of  women  of  the  richer  class  in  all  our  large  towns,  that 
these  sour  proverbs  will  not  go  down  so  well  as  of  old.  Even  in  Boston,  spite 
of  the  attempts  of  the  city  government  to  prevent  the  higher  public  education 
of  women—Hliligently  persisted  in  for  many  years, — ^the  young  women  of 
wealthy  families  get  a  better  education  than  the  young  men  of  wealthy  families 
do ;  and  that  fact  is  going  to  report  itself  presently.  The  best-educated  young 
men  are  commonly  poor  men's  sons ;  but  the  best-educated  young  women  are 
quite  uniformly  rich  men's  daughters. 

A  well-educated  young  woman,  fond  of  Gothe,  and  Bante,  and  Shakspere, 
and  Cervantes,  marrying  an  ill-educated  young  man,  who  cares  for  nothing  but 
his  horse,  his  cigar,  and  his  bottle,  who  only  knows  how  to  sleep  after  dinner, 
a  '  great  heap  of  a  husband,'  curled  up  on  the  sofa,  and  in  the  evening  can  only 
laugh  at  a  play,  and  not  understand  the  Italian  words  of  an  opera,  which  his 
wife  knows  by  heart :  she,  I  say,  marrying  him,  will  not  accept  the  idea  that 
he  is  her  natural  lord  and  master ;  she  cannot  look  up  to  him,  but  rather  down. 
The  domestic  function  does  not  consume  aU  her  time  or  talent.  She  knows 
how  to  perform  much  of  her  household  work  as  a  manufacturer  weaves  ootton, 
or  spins  hemp,  or  forges  iron,  with  other  machinery,  by  other  hands.  She  is 
the  housekeeping  head ;  and  after  she  has  kept  house  as  wife  and  as  mother, 
and  has  done  all,  she  has  stiU  energies  to  spare. 

That  is  a  large  class  of  women ;  it  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  men  commonly 
think  it  is.  It  is  continually  enlai^g,  and  you  see  why.  When  all  manufactures 
were  domestic, — ^when  every  garment  was  made  at  home,  every  web  wove  at 
home,  every  thread  spun  at  home,  every  fleece  dyed  at  home — ^when  the  hus- 
band provided  the  wool  or  the  sheepskin,  and  the  wife  made  it  into  a  coat— 
when  the  husband  brought  home  a  sack  of  com  on  a  mule's  back,  and  the  wife 
pounded  it  in  a  mortar,  or  ground  it  between  two  stones,  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,— ^then  the  domestic  function  might  well  consume  all  the  time  of  a  very 
able-headed  woman.  But  now-a-days,  when  so  much  work  is  done  abroad, — 
when  the  flour-mills  of  Rochester  and  Boston  take  the  place  of  the  pestle  and 
mortar,  and  the  hand-mill  of  the  Old  Testament — ^when  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
are  two  enormous  Old  Testament  women,  spinning  and  weaving  year  out  and 
year  in,  day  and  night  both — when  so  much  of  woman's  work  is  done  by  the 
butcher  and  the  baker,  by  the  tailor  and  the  cook  and  the  gas-maker,  and  she 
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is  no  longer  obliged  to  dip  or  mould  with  her  own  hands  every  candle  that 
'  goeth  not  out  by  night/  as  in  the  OM  Testament  woman's  housekeeping,— 
you  see  how  very  much  of  woman's  time  is  left  for  other  functions.  This  will 
become  yet  more  the  case.  Ere  long,  a  great  deal  of  lofty  science  will  be 
applied  to  housekeeping  and  work  be  done  by  other  than  hnmau  hands,  in  the 
house  as  out  of  it.  And  accordingly,  you  see  that  the  class  of  women  not 
wholly  taken  up  by  the  domestic  function  will  get  larger  and  larger. 

III.  Then  there  is  a  third  class  of  women,  who  have  no  taste  and  no  talent 
for  the  domestic  function.  Perhaps  these  are  exceptional  women;  some  of 
them  exceptional  by  redundance — ^they  have  talents  not  needed  in  this  function ; 
others  are  exceptional  by  defect — ^with  only  a  common  talent,  they  have  none 
for  housekeeping.  It  is  as  cruel  a  lot  to  set  these  persons  to  such  work,  as  it 
would  be  to  take  a  bom  saQor  and  make  him  a  farmer,  or  to  take  a  man  who 
is  bom  to  drive  oxen,  delights  to  give  the  kine  fodder,  and  has  a  genius  for  it, 
and  shut  him  up  in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship.  Who  would  think  of  making 
Jenny  Lind  nothing  but  a  housekeeper  ?  or  of  devoting  Madame  de  Stael  or  Miss 
Dix  wholly  to  that  function  ?  or  a  dozen  other  women  that  any  man  can  name  P 
rV.  Then  there  is  another  class  of  women — ^those  who  are  not  married  yet, 
but  are  to  be  married.  They,  likewise,  have  spare  time  on  their  hands,  which 
they  know  not  what  to  do  with.  Women  of  this  latter  class  have  sometimes 
asked  me  what  there  was  for  them  to  do.    I  could  not  tell. 

All  these  four  put  together  make  up  a  large  class  of  women  who  need  some 
other  function  beside  the  domestic.  TMiat  shall  it  be  P  In  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  Catholic  Church  held  its  iron  hand  over  the  world,  these  women  went 
into  the  Church.  The  permanently  unmarried,  getting  dissatisfied,  became 
nuns :  often  caUing  that  a  virtue  which  was  only  a  necessity,  making  a  religious 
principle  out  of  an  involuntary  measure.  Others  voluntarily  went  thither. 
The  attempt  is  making  anew  in  England,  by  some  of  the  most  pious  people,  to 
revive  the  scheme.  It  failed  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  experiment  brought 
a  curse  on  man.  It  will  always  fail ;  and  it  ought  to  fail.  Human  nature 
cries  out  against  it. 
Let  us  look,  and  see  what  women  may  do  here. 

First,  there  are  Intellectual  Pursiiits — devotion  to  science,  art,  literature, 
and  the  like. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  not  popular.  Learned  women  are  met  with 
ridicule ;  they  are  bid  to  mend  their  husbands'  garments,  or  their  own ;  they 
are  treated  with  scorn.  Foolish  young  man  nuniber  one,  in  a  liquor  shop,  of  a 
morning,  knocks  off  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  says  to  foolish 
young  man  number  two,  who  is  taking  soda  to  wash  off  the  effect  of  last 
night's  debauch,  or  preparing  for  a  similar  necessity  to-morrow  morning — in 
the  presence  of  foolish  young  man  number  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  so  on  in- 
definitely— •  I  do  not  like  learned  young  women :  they  puzzle  me.'  So  they  do 
— ^puzzle  him  very  much.  I  once  heard  a  fooUsh  young  man,  full  of  self-con- 
ceit and  his  father's  claret,  say — '  I  had  rather  have  a  woman  ask  me  to  waltz 
than  to  explain  an  allusion  in  Dante.'  Very  likely ;  he  had  studied  waltzing 
and  not  Dante.    And  his  mother,  full  of  conceit  and  her  own  hyson,  said — *  I 
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peifectlj  agree  with  yoo.    Mj  father  said  thai  women  had  nothing  to  do  irith 
learning.'    Accordingly,  he  gave  her  none>  and  that  explained  the  connseL 

Then,  too,  foolish  men,  no  longer  young,  say  the  same  thing,  and  seek  to 
bring  down  their  wives  and  danghters  to  their  own  poor  mediocrity  of  wit  and 
inferiority  of  culture. 

I  say,  this  intellectual  calling  ia  not  popular.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  j  but  eren 
if  it  were,  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory — ^it  suits  but  a  few.  In  the  present 
stage  of  human  development  there  are  not  many  men  who  are  satisfied  with  a 
merely  intellectual  calling ;  they  want  something  practical  as  well  as  specu- 
lative. There  are  a  thousand  practical  shoemakers  to  eveiy  speculative 
botanist.  It  will  be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  ten  thousand  car- 
penters to  a  single  poet  or  philosopher,  who  dignifies  his  nature  with  song  or 
with  science.  See  how  dissatisfied  our  most  eminent  intellectual  men  become 
with  science  and  literature.  A  Professor  of  Greek  is  sorry  he  was  not  a  Sur- 
veyor or  Engineer ;  the  President  of  a  College  longs  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress ;  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  historians,  romancers — ^they  wish  to  be 
Collectors  at  Boston,  Consuls  at  Liverpool,  and  the  like, — ^longing  for  some 
practical  calling,  where  they  can  make  their  thought  a  thing.  Of  the  intel- 
lectual men  whom  I  know  I  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand  all  that 
are  satisfied  with  pure  science,  pure  art,  pure  literature. 

Woman,  like  man,  wants  to  make  her  thought  a  thing — at  least,  wanta 
things  to  work  her  pattern  of  thought  upon.  Still,  as  the  world  grows  older, 
and  wiser,  and  better,  more  persons  will  find  an  abiding  satisfaction  in  these 
lofty  pursuits.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  women  thus  attracted  thitherward.  Some 
women  there  are  who  fiind  an  abiding  satisfaction  in  literature ;  it  fills  up  their 
leisure.    I  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 

Then  there  are,  next,  the  various  Philanthropies  of  the  age.    In  these  the 

spare  energies  of  woman  have  always  found  a  congenial  sphere.    It  is  amaring 

to  see  how  woman's  charity,  which  '  never  faileth,'  palliates  the  injustice  of 

man,  which  never  has  failed  yet.    Men  fight  battles ;  women  heal  the  wounds 

of  the  sick : 

Forgot  are  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears. 

The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 
Sees  but  the  dying  man, — 

and  does  not  ask  if  foe  or  friend.  Messrs  Pinchem  and  Peelem  organize  an 
establishment,  wherein  the  sweat  and  tears  and  blood  of  the  poor  turn  the 
wheels;  every  pivot  and  every  shaft  rolls  on  quivering  human  flesh.  The 
wealthy  capitalists. 

Half  ignorant,  they  torn  an  easy  wheel. 

Which  sets  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  (inch  and  peel. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  house  go  out  to  '  undo  the  heavy  bur- 
dens, and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,'  to  heal  the  sick  and  teach  the  ignorant, 
whom  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  their  lovers  have  made  sick,  oppressed,  and 
ignorant.  Ask  Manchester,  in  Old  England  and  in  New,  if  this  is  not  so ;  ask 
London,  ask  Boston. 
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The  monl,  affectional,  and  religious  feelinge  of  woman  fit  her  for  this  worL 
Her  patience,  her  gentleness,  her  power  to  conciliate,  her  sympathy  vith  man, 
her  trust  in  Qod,  beautifully  prepare  her  for  this ;  and  accordhigly  she  comes 
in  the  face  of  what  man  calls  justice  as  an  angel  of  mercy — ^before  hb  hate  as 
an  angel  of  love — ^between  his  yictim  and  his  selfishness  with  the  self>denial  of 
Paul  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus.  Look  at  any  village  in  New  Enghind  and 
in  Old  England,  at  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  at  the  Hottentots  and  the  Esquimaux 
—it  is  the  same  thing ;  it  is  so  in  all  ages,  in  all  climes,  in  all  stages  of  civili- 
sation ;  in  all  ranks  of  society,  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  in  all  forms  of 
religion,  all  sects  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  so,  from  Boreas,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  who  made  coats  and  garments  for  the  poor,  down  to  Miss  Dix,  in 
our  own  day,  who  visits  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  and  leads  Mr  Fillmore  to 
let  Capt.  Drayton  out  of  jail,  where  he  was  placed  for  the  noblest  act  of  his  life. 

But  these  philanthropies  are  not  enough  for  the  ^employment  of  women;  and 
if  all  the  spare  energies  of  womankind  were  set  to  this  work — ^to  palliate  the 
consequences  of  man's  injustice — ^it  would  not  be  exactly  the  work  which 
woman  wants.  There  are  some  women  who  take  no  spedal  interest  in  this. 
For  woman  is  not  all  philanthropy,  though  very  much ;  she  has  other  faculties 
which  want  to  be  developed  beside  the  heart  to  feeL  Still  more,  that  is  not  the 
only  thing  which  mankind  wants.  We  need  the  justice  which  removes  causes  as 
well  as  the  charity  that  palliates  effects;  and  woman,  standing  continually 
between  the  victim  and  the  sabre  which  would  cleave  him  through,  is  not  per- 
forming her  only  function,  not  her  highest ;  high  as  that  is,  it  is  not  her  highest. 
If  the  feminine  swallow  drives  away  the  fiies  from  a  poor  fox  struggling  for 
life,  another  set  of  flies  light  upon  him  and  suck  every  remaining  drop  of  blood 
out  of  his  veins,  as  in  the  old  fable.  Beside,  if  the  fox  finds  that  a  womanly 
swallow  comes  to  drive  off  the  flies,  he  depends  on  her  wing  and  not  on  his 
own  brush,  and  becomes  less  of  a  fox.  If  a  miser,  or  any  base  man,  sees  that 
a  woman  constantly  picks  up  the  man  whom  he  knocks  down  with  the  left 
hand  of  Usury  or  the  right  hand  of  Kum,  he  will  go  on  with  his  extortion  or 
his  grog,  because,  he  says,  '  I  should  have  done  the  man  harm,  but  a  woman 
picked  him  up,  and  money  comes  into  my  pocket,  and  no  harm  to  the  man !' 
The  evils  of  society  would  become  worse  and  worse,  just  as  they  are  increased 
by  indiscriminate  alms-giving.    That  is  not  enough. 

Then  there  are  various  Practical  Works  left  by  common  consent  to  woman. 

First,  there  is  Domestic  Service :  woman  working  as  an  appendage  to  some 
household — a  hired  hand,  or  a  hired  head,  to  help  the  housekeeper. 

Then  there  is  Mechanical  Labour  in  a  factory  or  a  shop  :  spinning,  weaving, 
setting  type,  making  shoes,  colouring  maps,  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

Next,  there  is  Trade  in  a  small  way,  from  the  basket-woman  with  her  apples 
at  every  street-comer,  up  to  the  confectioner  and  haberdasher  with  their  well- 
filled  shops.  In  a  few  retail  shops,  which  venture  to  brave  popular  opinion, 
woQian  is  employed  at  the  counter. 

As  a  fourth  thing,  there  is  the  business  of  Public  and  Private  Teaching,  in 
various  departments.  All  these  are  well ;  they  are  unavoidable,  they  are  alMO- 
lutely  neeessaiy ;  they  furnish  employment  to  many,  and  are  a  blessed  resooroe. 
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I  rejoice  that  the  field-work  of  the  farmer  is  not  done  bj  woman's  hand  in 
the  free  portions  of  America.  It  imbmtes  women  in  Ireland,  in  France,  and 
in  Spain.  I  am  glad  that  the  complicated  machinery  of  life  furnishes  so  mnch 
more  work  for  the  light  and  delicate  hand  of  woman.  Bnt  I  confess  I  monm 
that  where  her  work  is  as  profitable  as  man's  her  pay  is  not  half  so  much.  A 
woman  who  should  teach  a  public  school  well  would  be  paid  four  or  six  dollars 
a  week,  while  a  man  who  should  teach  no  better  would  be  paid  two,  three, 
four,  or  six  times  that  sum.  It  is  so  in  all  departments  of  woman's  woik  that 
I  am  acquainted  with. 

These  employments  are  very  well,  but  still  they  are  not  enough. 

Bich  women  do  not  engage  in  these  callings.  For  rich  women  there  is  no 
profession  left  except  marriage.  After  school-time,  woman  has  nothing  to  do 
till  shs  is  married — ^I  mean,  almost  nothing,  nothing  that  is  adequate.  Accord- 
ingly, she  must  choose  betwixt  a  husband  and  nothing,  and  sometimes  that  b 
choosing  between  two  nothings.  There  are  spare  energies  which  seek  employ- 
ment before  marriage,  and  alter  marriage. 

"*  These  callings  are  not  all  that  the  race  of  woman  needs,  not  all  that  her 
human  nature  requires.  She  has  the  same  human  nature  which  man  has,  and, 
of  course,  the  same  natural  human  rights.  Woman's  natural  right  for  its 
rightfulness  does  not  depend  on  the  bodily  or  mental  power  to  assert  and  to 
maintain  it,  on  the  great  arm  or  on  the  great  head ;  it  depends  only  on  human 
nature  itself,  which  God  made  the  same  in  the  frailest  woman  as  in  the  giant. 

If  woman  is  a  human  being,  first,  she  has  the  Nature  of  a  human  being ; 
next,  she  has  the  Eight  of  a  human  being ;  third,  she  has  the  Duty  of  a  human 
being.  The  Nature  is  the  capacity  to  possess,  to  use,  to  develope,  and  to  enjoy 
every  human  faculty ;  the  Right  is  the  right  to  enjoy,  develope,  and  use  every 
human  faculty ;  and  the  Duty  is  to  make  use  of  the  right,  and  make  her  human 
nature  human  history.  She  is  here  to  develope  her  human  nature,  enjoy  her 
human  rights,  perform  her  human  duty.  Womankind  is  to  do  this  for  herself, 
as  much  as  mankind  for  himself.  A  woman  has  the  same  human  nature  that  a 
man  has, — the  same  human  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
— ^the  same  human  duties,  and  they  are  as  inalienable  in  a  woman  as  in  a  man. 

Each  man  has  the  natural  right  to  the  normal  development  of  his  nature,  so 
far  as  it  is  general-human,  neither  man  nor  woman,  but  human.  Each  woman 
has  the  natural  right  to  the  normal  development  of  her  nature,  so  far  as  it  is 
general-human,  neither  woman  nor  man.  But  each  man  has  also  a  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  the  normal  development  of  his  peculiar  nature  as  man, 
where  he  diifers  from  woman.  Each  woman  has  just  the  same  natural  and  in- 
alienable right  to  the  normal  development  of  her  peculiar  nature  as  woman,  and 
not  man.    All  that  is  undeniable. 

Now  see  what  follows.  Woman  has  the  same  individual  right  to  determine 
her  aim  in  life,  and  to  follow  it,  has  the  same  individual  rights  of  body  and  of 
spirit,  of  mind  and  conscience,  and  heart  and  soul,  the  same  physical  rights, 
the  same  intellectual,  moral,  affectional,  and  religious  rights,  that  man  has. 
That  is  true  of  womankind  as  a  whole ;  it  is  true  of  Jane,  Ellen,  and  Sally,  and 
each  special  woman  that  can  be  named. 
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Every  person,  man  or  woman,  is  an  integer,  an  individual,  a  whole  person, 
and  also  a  portion  of  the  race,  and  so  a  fraction  of  liumankind.  Well,  the 
rights  of  individualism  are  not  to  be  possessed,  developed,  used,  and  enjoyed 
by  a  life  in  solitude,  but  by  joint  action.  Accordingly^  to  complete  and  perfect 
the  individual  man  or  woman,  and  give  each  an  opportunity  to  possess,  use, 
develope,  and  enjoy  these  rights,  there  must  be  concerted  and  joint  action : 
else  individuality  is  only  a  possibility,  not  a  reality.  So  the  individual  rights 
of  woman  carry  with  them  the  same  domestic,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  poli- 
tical rights  as  those  of  man. 

The  Eamily,  Community,  Church,  and  State,  are  four  modes  of  action  which 
have  grown  out  of  human  nature  in  its  historical  development ;  they  are  all 
necessary  for  the  development  of  mankind — machines  which  the  human  race 
has  devised,  in  order  to  possess,  use,  develope,  and  enjoy  their  rights  as  human 
beings,  their  rights  also  as  men. 

These  are  just  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  woman  as  of  man,  and 
as  she  has  the  same  Nature,  Bight,  and  Duty  as  man,  it  follows  that  she* 
has  the  same  right  to  use,  shape,  and  controul  these  four  institutions,  for  her 
general  human  purpose  and  for  her  special  feminine  purpose,  that  man  has  to 
controul  them  for  his  general  human  purpose  and  his  special  masculine  purpose. 
All  that  is  as  undeniable  as  anything  in  mataphysics  or  mathematics. 

So,  then,  woman  has  the  same  natural  rights  as  man.  In  Domestic  Affairs, 
she  is  to  determine  her  own  sphere  as  much  as  man,  and  say  where  her  function 
is  to  begin,  when  it  shall  begin,  with  whom  it  shall  begin, — where  it  shall  end, 
when  it  shall  end,  and  what  it  shall  comprise. 

Then  she  has  the  same  right  to  Freedom  of  Industry  that  man  has.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  hard  callings  of  life  will  ever  suit  woman.  It  is  not  little 
boys  who  go  out  as  lumberers,  but  great  men,  with  sinewy,  brawny  arms.  I 
doubt  that  laborious  callings,  like  navigation,  engineering,  lumbering,  and  the 
like,  will  ever  be  agreeable  to  woman.  Her  feminine  body  and  feminine  spirit 
naturally  turn  away  from  such  occupations.  I  have  seen  women  gathering  the 
filth  of  the  streets  in  Liverpool,  sawing  stone  in  a  mason's  yard  in  Paris,  carry- 
ing earth  in  baskets  on  their  heads  for  a  railway  embankment  at  Naples ;  but 
they  were  obviously  out  of  place,  and  only  consented  to  this  drudgery  when 
driven  by  Poverty's  iron  whip.  But  there  are  many  employments  in  the  de- 
partments of  mechanical  work,  of  trade,  little  and  extended,  where  woman 
could  go,  and  properly  go.  Some  women  have  a  good  deal  of  talent  for  trade 
— ^this  in  a  small  way,  that  on  the  largest  scale.  Why  should  not  they  exercize 
their  commercial  talents  in  competition  with  man  P  Is  it  right  for  woman  to 
be  a  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  family  of  Solomon  or  Priam,  and  of  every 
thrifty  husband,  and  wrong  for  her  to  be  a  public  manufacturer  on  her  own 
account  ?  She  might  spin  when  the  motive  power  was  a  wheel-pin  of  wood  in 
her  hand :  may  she  not  use  the  Menimack  and  Connecticut  for  her  wheel-pin ; 
or  must  she  be  only  the  manufacturing  servant  of  man,  never  her  own  master  P 

Much  of  the  business  of  education  already  falls  to  the  hands  of  woman.  In 
the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  great  progress  in  the  education  of 
women,  iu  Massachusetts,  in  all  Now  England.     The  High  Schools  for  girls — 
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and  still  better,  those  for  girls  and  boys — ^liave  been  of  great  service.  Almost 
all  the  large  towns  of  this  Ck)mmouwealth  have  honoured  themselves  with  these 
blessed  institutions ;  in  Boston,  only  the  daughters  of  the  rich  can  possess  such 
an  education  as  hundreds  of  noble  girls  long  to  acquire.  With  this  enhance- 
ment of  culture,  women  have  been  continually  rising  higher  and  higher  as 
teachers.  The  State  Normal  Schools  have  helped  in  this  movement.  It  n»cd 
to  be  thought  that  only  an  able-bodied  man  could  manage  the  large  boys  of  a 
country  or  a  city  school.  Even  he  was  sometimes  thrust  out  of  the  door  or  the 
window  of  his  '  noisy  mansion'  by  his  rough  pupils.  An  able-headed  woman 
has  commonly  succeeded  better  than  men  merely  able-bodied.  She  has  tried 
conciliation  rather  than  violence,  and  appealed  to  something  a  little  deeper 
than  aught  which  force  could  ever  touch.  The  women-teachers  aie  now  doing 
an  important  work  for  the  elevation  of  their  race  and  all  human  kind.  But  it 
is  commonly  thought  woman  must  not  engage  in  the  higher  departments 
thereof.  I  once  knew  a  woman,  wife,  and  mother,  and  housekeeper,  who 
•taught  the  severest  disciplines  of  our  highest  college,  and  instructed  young 
men  while  she  rocked  the  cradle  with  her  foot,  and  mended  garments  with  her 
hands,— one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  New  England.  Not  long 
ago,  the  ^ughter  of  a  poor  widowed  seamstress  was  seen  reading  the  Koran  in 
Arabic.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  town  could  do  the  same,  and  he  was  a 
*  Learned  Blacksmith.'  Women  not  able  to  teach  in  these  thmgs !  He  must 
be  rather  a  confident  professor  who  thinks  a  woman  can  not  do  what  he  can. 
I  rejoice  at  the  introduction  of  women  into  common  schools,  academies,  and 
high  schools ;  and  I  thank  God  that  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  public 
education  in  Massachusetts  is  presently  to  be  the  head  of  a  college  in  Ohio, 
where  women  and  men  are  to  study  together,  and  where  a  woman  is  to  be 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Natural  History.    These  are  good  signs. 

The  business  of  public  lecturing,  also,  is  quite  important  in  New  England, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  woman  presses  into  that,— not  without  success. 

The  work  of  conducting  a  journal,  daily,  weekly,  or  quarterly,  woman  proves 
that  she  can  attend  to  quite  as  decently,  and  as  strongly  too,  as  most  men. 

Then  there  are  what  are  called  the  Professions, — Medicine,  Law,  Theology. 

The  profession  of  Medicine  seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  woman  by  nature ; 
part  of  it,  exclusively.  She  is  a  nurse,  and  half  a  doctor,  by  nature.  It  is  quite 
encouraging  that  medical  schools  are  beginning  to  instruct  women,  and  special 
schools  get  founded  for  the  use  of  women,  that  sagacious  men  are  beginning 
to  employ  women  as  their  physicians.    Great  good  is  to  be  expected  from  that. 

As  yet,  I  believe,  no  woman  acts  as  a  Lawyer.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
profession  of  Law  might  not  be  followed  by  women  as  well  as  by  men.  He 
must  be  rather  an  uncommon  lawyer  who  thinks  no  feminine  head  oould  com- 
pete with  him.  Most  lawyers  that  I  have  known  are  rather  mechanics  at  law, 
than  attorneys  or  scholars  at  law ;  and  in  the  mechanical  part  woman  could  do 
as  well  as  man— could  be  as  good  a  conveyancer,  could  follow  precedents  as 
carefully,  and  copy  forms  as  nicely.  And  in  the  higher  departments  of  legal 
work,  they  who  have  read  the  plea  which  Lady  Alice  Lille  made  in  Enghmd, 
when  she  could  not  speak  by  attorney,  must  remember  there  is  some  eloquence 
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in  woman's  tongue  which  courts  find  it  rather  hard  to  resist.    I  think  her  pre- 
sence would  mend  the  manners  of  the  court — of  the  bench,  not  less  than  the  bar. 

In  the  business  of  Theology,  I  could  never  see  why  a  woman,  if  she  wished, 
should  not  preach  as  well  as  men. ,  It  would  be  hard,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  pulpit,  to  say  she  had  not  intellect  enough  for  that.  I  am  glad  to  find, 
now  and  then,  women  preachers,  and  rejoice  at  their  success.  A  year  ago,  I 
introduced  to  you  the  Heverend  Miss  Brown,  educated  at  an  Orthodox  Theo- 
logical Seminary ; — ^you  smiled  at  the  name  of  Reverend  Miss.  She  has  since 
been  iiivited  to  settle  by  several  congregations  of  unblemished  orthodoxy,  and 
has  passed  on,  looking  further. 

It  seems  to  me  that  woman,  by  her  peculiar  constitution,  is  better  qualified 
to  teach  religion  than  any  merely  intellectual  discipline.  The  Quakers  have 
always  recognised  the  natural  right  of  woman  to  perform  the  same  ecclesias- 
•tical  function  as  man.  At  this  day,  the  most  distinguished  preacher  of  that 
denomination  is  a  woman,  who  adorns  her  domestic  calling  as  housekeeper, 
wife,  and  mother,  with  the  same  womanly  dignity  and  sweetness  which  mark ' 
her  public  deportment. 

If  woman  had  been  consulted,  it  seems  to  me  Theology  would  have  been  iu 
a  vastly  better  state  than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  think  that  any  woman  would 
ever  have  preached  the  damnation  of  babies  new-bom ;  and  '  hell,  paved  with 
the  skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long,*  would  be  a  region  yet  to  be  discovered 
in  Theology.  A  celibate  monk — ^with  God's  curse  writ  on  his  face,  which 
knew  no  child,  no  wife,  no  sister,  and  blushed  that  he  had  a  mother — ^might 
well  dream  of  such  a  thing :  he  had  been  through  the  preliminary  studies.  Con- 
sider the  ghastly  attributes  which  are  commonly  put  upon  God  in  the  popular 
Theology,  the  idea  of  infinite  wrath,  of  infinite  damnation,  and  total  depravity, 
and  all  that, — ^why  you  could  not  get  a  woman  that  had  intellect  enough  to 
open  her  mouth  to  preach  these  things  anywhere.  Women  thtMk  that  they 
believe  them  ;  but  they  do  not.  Celibate  priests,  who  never  knew  marriage, 
or  what  paternity  was,  who  thought  woman  was  *  a  pollution,'  they  invented 
those  ghastly  doctrines  ;  and  when  1  have  heard  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the 
Dies  Irse  chanted  by  monks  with  the  necks  of  bulls  and  the  lips  of  donkeys, — 
why  I  have  understood  where  the  doctrine  came  from,  and  have  felt  the  appro- 
priateness of  their  braying  out  the  damnation  hymns  :  women  could  not  do  it. 
We  shut  her  out  of  the  choir,  out  of  the  priest's  house,  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
then  the  priest,  with  unnatural  vows,  came  in,  and  taught  these  '  doctrines  of 
devils.'  Could  you  find  a  woman  who  would  read  to  a  congregation,  as  words 
of  truth,  Jonathan  Edwards'  Sermon  on  a  Future  State — *  Sinners  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  God,'  *  the  Justice  of  God  in  the  damnation  of  Sinners,'  '  Wrath 
upon  the  Wicked  to  the  uttermost,'  *  the  future  punishment  of  the  Wicked,' 
and  other  things  of  that  sort  ?  Nay,  can  you  find  a  worthy  woman,  of  any 
considerable  culture,  who  will  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  and 
declare  that  a  true  picture  of  the  God  she  worships  P  Only  a  she-dragon  could 
do  it,  in  our  day. 

The  popular  Theology  leaves  us  nothing  feminine  in  the  character  of  God. 
How  oould  it  be  otherwise,  when  so  much  of  the  popular  Theology  is  the  work 
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of  men  who  thought  woman  was  '  a  pollution/  and  barred  her  oat  of  all  the 
high  places  of  the  church  P  If  women  had  had  their  place  in  ecclesiastical 
teaching,  I  donbt  tliat  the  Athanasian  Creed  would  ever  hare  been  thought  a 
'Symbol'  of  Christianity.  The  pictures  and  hymns  which  describe  the  last 
Judgement  are  a  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  teaching  in  the 
church.  '  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  but  to  be  in  silence,'  said  a  writer  in 
the  New  Testament.    The  sentence  has  brought  manifold  evil  in  its  train. 

So  much  for  the  employments  of  women. 

By  nature  woman  has  the  same  Political  Eights  that  man  has— to  Tote,  to 
hold  office,  to  make  and  administer  laws.  These  she  has  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  strong  hand  and  the  great  head  of  man  keep  her  down ;  nothing  more.  In 
America,  in  Christendom,  woman  has  no  political  rights,  is  not  a  citizen  in 
full ;  she  has  no  voice  in  making  or  administering  the  laws,  none  in  electing 
the  rulers  or  administrators  thereof.  She  can  hold  no  office — can  not  be  com-^ 
mitlec  of  a  primary  school,  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  guardian  to  a  public  lamp- 
post. But  any  man,  with  conscience  enough  to  keep  out  of  jaU,  mind  enough 
to  escape  the  poor-house,  and  body  enough  to  drop  his  ballot  into  the  box,  he 
is  a  voter.  He  may  have  no  character,  even  no  money,  that  is  no  matter — he 
is  a  male.  The  noblest  woman  has  no  voice  in  the  State.  Men  make  laws 
disposing  of  her  property,  her  person,  her  children;  still  she  must  bear  it  'with 
a  patient  shrug.' 

Looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  pure  Bight  and  pure  science,  I  know  no  reason 
why  woman  should  not  be  a  voter,  or  hold  office,  or  make  and  administer  laws. 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  shut  myself  into  political  privileges  and  shut  woman 
out,  and  do  both  in  the  name  of  inalienable  right.  Certainly,  every  woman  has 
a  natural  right  to  have  her  property  represented  m  the  general  representation  of 
property,  and  her  person  represented  in  tlie  general  representation  of  persons. 

Looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  Expediency,  see  some  facts.  Suppose  woman 
had  a  share  in  the  municipal  regulation  of  Boston,  and  there  were  as  many 
Aldcrwomen  as  Aldermen,  as  many  Common  Council  women  as  Common 
Council  men, — do  you  believe  that,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts, 
the  City  Government,  in  1852,  would  have  licensed  every  two  hundred  and 
forty-fourth  person  of  the  population  of  the  city  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  ? — 
would  have  made  every  thirty-fifth  voter  a  rum-seller  P    I  do  not. 

Do  you  believe  the  women  of  Boston  would  spend  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
one  year  in  a  city  frolic,  or  spend  two  or  three  thousand  every  year,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  for  sky-rockets  and  fire-crackers, — ^would  spend  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  to  get  their  Canadian  guests  drunk  in  Boston  harbour,  and 
then  pretend  that  Boston  had  not  money  enough  to  establish  a  high  school  for 
girls,  to  teach  the  daughters  of  mechanics  and  grocers  to  read  French  and 
Latin,  and  to  understand  the  higher  things  which  rich  men's  sons  are  driven 
to  at  college  P    I  do  not. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  women  of  Boston,  in  1851,  would  have  spent  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars  to  kidnap  a  poor  man,  and  have  taken  all  the  chains 
which  belonged  to  the  city  and  put  them  round  the  Court-Housc,  and  have 
drilled  three  hundred  men,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  cutlasses,  to  steal  a  man 
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and  carry  bim  back  to  slavery  P  I  do  not.  Do  you  think,  if  the  women  had 
had  the  controol,  *  fifteen  hundred  men  of  property  and  standing'  would  have 
volunteered  to  take  a  poor  man,  kidnapped  in  Boston,  and  conduct  him  out  of 
the  State,  with  fire  and  sword  ?    1  believe  no  such  thing. 

Do  you  think  the  women  of  Boston  would  take  the  poorest  and  most  unfor- 
tunate children  in  the  town,  put  them  all  together  into  one  school,  making  that 
the  most  miserable  in  the  city,  where  they  had  not  and  could  not  have  half  the 
advantages  of  the  other  children  in  different  schools,  and  all  that  because  the 
unfortunates  were  dark-coloured  P  Do  you  think  the  women  of  Boston  would 
shut  a  bright  boy  out  of  the  High  School  or  Latin  School,  because  he  was 
black  in  the  face  P 

Women  are  said  to  be  cowardly.  When  Thomas  Sims,  out  of  his  dungeon, 
sent  to  the  churches  his  petition  for  their  prayers,  had  women  been  'the 
Christian  clergy,'  do  you  believe  tiey  would  not  have  dared  to  pray  ? 

If  women  had  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts,  do  you  think  they 
would  ever  have  made  laws  so  that  a  lazy  husband  could  devour  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  active  wife — ^spite  of  her  wish ;  so  that  a  drunken  husband  could 
command  her  bodily  presence  in  his  loathsome  house,  and  when  an  infamous 
man  was  divorced  from  his  wife  that  he  could  keep  all  the  children  P    I  do  not. 

If  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  had  been  under  woman's  joint  controul,  I  doubt 
that  we  should  have  butchered  the  Indians  with  such  exterminating  savagery 
that,  in  fifty  years,  we  should  have  spent  seven  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  war,  and  now,  in  time  of  peace,  sent  twenty  annual  millions  more  to  the 
same  waste.  1  doubt  that  we  should  have  spread  slavery  into  nine  new  States, 
and  made  it  national  I  think  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  would  never  have  been 
an  Act.    Woman  has  some  respect  for  the  natural  law  of  God. 

I  know  men  say  woman  can  not  manage  the  great  affairs  of  a  nation.  Very 
welL  Government  is  Political  Economy — National  Housekeeping.  Does  any 
respectable  woman  keep  house  so  badly  as  the  United  States,  with  so  much 
bribery,  so  much  corruption,  so  much  quarrelling  in  the  domestic  councils  P 

But  government  is  also  Political  Morality — it  is  National  Ethics.  Is  there  any 
worthy  woman  who  rules  her  household  as  wickedly  as  the  nations  are  ruled  P 
who  hires  bullies  to  fight  for  her  P  Is  there  any  woman  who  treats  one-sixth 
part  of  her  household  as  if  they  were  cattle  and  not  creatures  of  God,  as  if 
they  were  things  and  not  persons  P  I  know  of  none  such.  In  government  as 
housekeeping,  or  government  as  morality,  I  think  man  makes  a  very  poor  ap- 
pearance, when  he  says  woman  could  not  do  as  well  as  he  has  done  and  is  doing. 

I  doubt  that  women  will  ever,  as  a  general  thing,  take  the  same  interest  aa 
men  in  political  affairs,  or  find  therein  an  abiding  satisfaction.  But  that  is 
for  women  themselves  to  determine,  not  for  men. 

In  order  to  attain  the  end — the  development  of  man  in  body  and  spirit — 
human  institutions  must  represent  aU  parts  of  human  nature,  both  the  mascu- 
line and  the  feminine  element.  For  the  well-being  of  the  human  race  we  need 
the  joint  action  of  man  and  woman,  in  the  family,  the  community,  the  Church, 
and  the  State.  A  family  without  the  presence  of  woman — with  no  mother,  no 
wife,  no  sister,  no  womankind — ^is  a  sad  thing.    I  think  a  Community  without 
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woman's  equal  social  action,  a  Cbnrch  without  her  equal  ecclesiastical  action^ 
and  a  State  without  her  equal  political  action,  is  almost  as  bad — is  veiy  mudi 
what  a  house  would  be  without  a  mother,  wife,  sister,  or  friend. 

You  see  what  prevails  in  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth  Century: 
it  is  Force — force  of  body,  force  of  brain.  There  is  little  justice,  little  philan- 
thropy, little  piety.  Selfishness  preponderates  everywhere  in  Christendom — 
individual,  domestic,  social,  ecclesiastical,  national  selfishness.  It  is  preached 
as  gospel  and  enacted  as  law.  It  is  thought  good  political  economy  for  a  strong 
people  to  devour  the  weak  nations — ^for  'Christian'  England  and  America  to 
plunder  the  'Heathen'  and  annex  their  land, — for  a  strong  class  to  oppress 
and  ruin  the  feeble  class, — for  the  capitalists  of  England  to  pauperize  the  poor 
white  labourer,  for  the  capitalists  of  America  to  enslave  the  poorer  black 
labourer, — for  a  strong  man  to  oppress  the  weak  man, — ^for  the  sharper  to  buy . 
labour  too  cheap  and  sell  its  product  too  dear,  and  so  grow  rich  by  making  many 
poor.  Hence,  nation  is  arrayed  against  nation,  class  against  class,  man  against 
man.  Nay,  it  is  commonly  taught  that  mankind  is  arrayed  against  God,  and  God 
against  man ;  that  the  world  is  an  universal  discord ;  that  there  is  no  solidarity 
of  man  with  man,  of  man  with  God.  I  fear  we  shall  never  get  far  beyond  this 
theory  and  this  practice  until  woman  has  her  natural  rights  as  the  equal  of 
man,  and  takes  her  natural  place  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  family,  the 
community,  the  Church,  and  the  State. 

It  seems  to  me  God  has  treasured  up  a  reserved  power  in  the  nature  of 
woman  to  correct  many  of  those  evils  which  are  Christendom's  disgrace  to-day. 

Circumstances  help  or  hinder  our  development,  and  are  one  of  the  two  forces 
which  determine  the  actual  character  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind,  at  any  spedai 
period.  Hitherto,  among  men,  circumstances  have  favoured  the  development 
of  only  intellectual  power,  in  all  its  forms— chiefly  in  its  lower  forms.  At 
present,  mankind,  as  a  whole,  has  the  superiority  over  womankind,  as  a  whole, 
in  all  that  pertains  to  intellect,  the  higher  and  the  lower.  Man4ias  knowledge, 
has  ideas,  has  administrative  skill, — enacts  the  rules  of  conduct  for  the  indi- 
vidual, the  community,  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  world.  He  applies  these 
rules  of  conduct  to  life,  and  so  controuls  the  great  affairs  of  the  human  race. 
You  see  what  a  world  he  has  made  of  it.  There  is  male  vigour  in  this  civiliza- 
tion, miscalled  '  Christian' ;  and  in  its  leading  nations  there  are  industry  and 
enterprizc,  which  never  fail.  There  is  science,  literature,  legislation,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  mining,  commerce,  such  as  the  world  never  saw.  With 
the  vigour  of  war,  the  Anglo-Saxon  now  works  the  works  of  peace.  England 
abounds  in  wealth — richest  of  lands ;  but  look  at  her  poor,  her  vast  army  of 
paupers,  two  millions  strong,  the  Irish  whom  she  drives  with  the  hand  of 
famine  across  the  sea.  Martin  Luther  was  right  when  he  said,  The  richer  the 
nation  the  poorer  the  poor.  America  is  'democratic' — 'the  freest  and  most 
enlightened  people  in  the  world.'  Look  at  her  slaves  :  every  sixth  woman  in 
the  country  sold  as  a  beast,  with  no  more  legal  respect  paid  to  her  marriage 
than  the  farmer  pays  to  the  conjunctions  of  his  swine.  America  is  well- 
educated  ;  there  are  four  millions  of  children  in  the  school-houses  of  the  land : 
it  is  a  State -prison  offence  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  the  three  letters  which  spell 
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OoD.  The  more  '  democratic'  the  country  the  tighter  is  bondage  ironed  on 
the  slave.  Look  at  the  cities  of  England  and  America :  what  riches,  what 
refinement)  what  culture  of  man  and  woman  too  !  Ay ;  but  what  poverty,  what 
ignorance,  what  beastliness  of  man  and  woman  too  !  The  Christian  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  well  summed  up  in  London  and  New  York — the 
two  foci  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribe,  which  controul  the  shape  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial ellipse.  Look  at  the  riches — and  the  misery ;  at  the  '  religious  enter- 
prize' — and  the  heathen  darkness ;  at  the  virtue,  the  decorum,  and  the  beauty 
of  woman  well-bom  and  well-bred — and  at  the  wild  sea  of  prostitution,  which 
swells  and  breaks  and  dashes  against  the  bulwarks  of  society— every  ripple 
was  a  woman  once ! 

0  brother  men !  who  make  these  things,  is  this  a  pleasant  sight  ?  Does  your 
literature  complain  of  it— of  the  waste  of  human  life,  the  slaughter  of  human 
souls,  the  butchery  of  woman  P  British  literature  begins  to  wail,  in  NieAolat 
Nidfledy,  end  Jan€  £yre,  and  Mary  Bartom^  and  Jltott  Locke,  in  many  a  Son^ 
of  the  Skirt ;  but  the  respectable  literature  of  America  is  deaf  as  a  cent  to  the 
outcry  of  humanity  expiring  in  agonies.  It  is  bosy  with  California,  or  the 
Presidency,  or  extolling  iniquity  in  high  places,  or  flattering  the  vulgar  vanity 
which  buys  its  dross  for  gold.  It  can  not  even  imitate  the  philanthropy  of 
English  letters  :  it  is  'up'  for  California  and  a  market.  Does  not  the  Church 
speak  ?— the  English  Church,  with  its  millions  of  money,  the  American,  with 
its  miUions  of  men — ^both  wont  to  bay  the  moon  of  foreign  heathenism  ?  The 
Church  is  a  dumb  dog  that  can  not  bark,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to 
slumber.  It  is  a  Church  without  woman,  believing  in  a  male  and  jealous  God, 
and  rejoicing  in  a  boundless,  endless  hell ! 

Hitherto,  with  woman,  circumstances  have  hindered  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual power,  in  all  its  forms.  She  has  not  knowledge,  lias  not  ideas  or 
practical  skill  to  equal  the  force  of  man.  But  circumstances  have  favoured  the 
dev^pment  of  pure  and  lofty  emotion  in  advance  of  man.  She  has  moral 
feeling,  affectional  feeling,  religious  feeling,  far  in  advance  of  man ;  her  moral, 
affectional,  and  religious  intuitions  are  deeper  and  more  trustworthy  than  his. 
Here  she  is  eminent,  as  he  is  in  knowledge,  in  ideas,  in  administrative  skill. 

1  think  man  will  always  lead  in  affairs  of  intellect— of  reason,  imagination, 
understanding — he  has  the  bigger  brain ;  but  that  woman  will  always  lead  iu 
affairs  of  emotion — moral,  affectional,  religious — she  has  the  better  heart,  the 
truer  intuitiou  of  the  right,  the  lovely,  the  holy.  The  literature  of  women  in 
this  century  is  juster,  more  philanthropic,  more  religious  than  that  of  men. 
Do  you  not  hear  the  cry  which,  in  New  England,  a  woman  is  raising  in  the 
world's  ears  against  the  foul  wrong  which  America  is  working  in  the  world  ? 
Do  you  not  hear  the  echo  of  that  woman's  voice  come  over  the  Atlantic — 
returned  from  European  shores  in  many  a  tongue — ^French,  German,  Italian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Russian,  Dutch  ?  How  a  woman  touches  the  world's  heart ! 
because  she  speaks  justice,  speaks  piety,  speaks  love.  What  voice  is  strongest 
raised  in  continental  Europe,  pleading  for  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  P 
That  also  is  a  woman's  voice ! 

Well,  we  want  the  excellence  of  man  and  woman  both  united ;  intellectual 
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power,  knowledge,  great  ideas — ^in  literature,  plulosophj,  theology,  ethics^ 
and  practical  skill;  but  we  want  something  better — the  moral,  affectiona], 
religious  intuition,  to  pnt  justice  into  ethics,  love  into  theology,  piety  into 
science  and  letters.  Everywhere,  in  the  family,  the  community,  the  Church, 
and  the  State,  we  want  the  masculine  and  feminine  element  cooperating  and 
conjoined.  Woman  is  to  correct  man's  taste,  mend  his  morals,  excite  his 
affections,  inspire  his  religious  faculties.  Man  is  to  quicken  her  intellect,  to 
help  her  will,  translate  her  sentiments  to  ideas,  and  enact  them  into  righteous 
laws.  Man's  moral  action,  at  best,  is  only  a  sort  of  general  human  providence, 
aiming  at  the  welfare  of  a  part,  and  satisfied  with  achieving  *  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.'  Woman's  moral  action  is  more  like  a  special  human 
providence,  acting  without  general  rules,  but  caring  for  each  particular  case. 
We  need  both  these,  the  general  and  special,  to  make  a  total  human  providence. 

If  man  and  woman  are  counted  equivalent,— equal  in  rights,  though  with 
diverse  powers, — shall  we  not  mend  the  literature  of  the  world,  its  theol<^, 
its  science,  its  laws,  and  its  actions  too  F  I  can  not  believe  that  wealth  and  want 
are  to  stand  ever  side  by  side  as  desperate  foes ;  that  culture  muat  ride  only 
on  the  back  of  ignorance ;  and  feminine  virtue  be  guarded  by  the  degradation 
of  whole  classes  of  ill-starred  men,  as  in  the  East,  or  the  degradation  of  whole 
classes  of  ill-starred  women,  as  in  the  West ;  but  while  we  neglect  the  means 
of  help  God  puts  in  our  power,  why  the  present  must  be  like  the  past — 
'property'  must  be  theft,  'law'  the  strength  of  selfish  will,  and  'Christianity' 
— ^what  we  see  it  is — ^the  apology  for  every  powerful  wrong. 

To  every  woman  let  me  say, — ^Respect  your  nature  as  a  human  being;  your 
nature  as  a  woman ;  then  respect  your  rights,  then  remember  your  duty  to 
possess,  to  use,  to  develope,  and  to  enjoy  every  faculty  which  God  has  given 
yon,  each  in  its  normal  way. 

And  to  men  let  me  say, — ^Respect,  with  the  profoundest  reverence,  the 
mother  that  bore  you,  the  sisters  who  bless  you,  the  woman  that  you  lov%  the 
woman  that  you  marry.  As  you  seek  to  possess  your  own  manly  rights,  seek 
also,  by  that  great  ann,  by  that  powerful  brain,  to  vindicate  her  rights  as 
woman,  as  your  own  as  man.  Then  we  may  see  better  things  in  the  Church, 
better  things  in  the  State,  in  the  community,  in  the  home.  Then  the  green 
shall  show  what  buds  it  hid,  the  buds  shall  blossom,  the  flowers  bear  fruit,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  be  on  us  alL 
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Fo&  one  thing  thou  deservest  thanks  of  France, 
And  France  may  render  them  without  disgrace : 

Coupling  with  that  Hyena,  thou  perchance 
Hast  saved  some  Frenchwoman  from  his  embrace. 

S. 
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SPEECH  OF  VICTOR  HUGO: 

O^^ML  THE   GItAYE  OF  FELIX  BONY,  ONE  OP  THE  PEENCH  EXILES. 

(At  Jefiey,  September  27, 1854J 


One  moTe  oondemned  to  death  by  exile,  who  has  just  sunk  imder  his  sentence ! 

One  more  dying  so  young,  like  H^lin,  like  Bonsquet,  like  Louise  Julian,  like 
Gaffney,  like  Izdebski,  like  Gauvet !  Felix  Bony,  lying  on  this  bier,  was 
twenty-nine  years  old. 

And,  alas !  children  fell  also.  At  this  moment,  before  arriving  at  this  sepul- 
chre, we  stopped  before  another  grave,  newly  opened  like  this,  where  we  placed 
the  son  of  our  companion  in  exile,  £ug^  Beauvais,  poor  child !  dead  from 
tiie  sufferings  of  his  mother,  and  dead,  alas !  almost  before  having  lived ! 

Thus,  in  our  dolourous  halting-place,  the  youth  and  the  child  roll  pell-mell 
under  our  feet  into  the  shadow. 

Felix  Bony  had  been  a  soldier ;  he  had  undergone  that  monstrous  law  of 
blood  called  conscription,  which  tears  a  man  from  tiie  plough  to  give  him  to 
the  sword. 

He  had  been  a  workman :  and  strikes,  sickness,  work  for  reduced  wages, 
exploitation,  the  bargaining  of  the  'sweater,'  parasitism,  misery, — ^he  had  gone 
through  the  seven  circles  of  the  hell  of  the  proletarian.  As  you  see,  this  man, 
still  so  yonng,  had  been  tried  on  all  sides,  and  misfortune  had  found  him 
steadfest. 

Since  the  8d  of  December  he  had  been  proscribed.    Why  F — ^for  what  crime  P 

9b  crime  was  mine,  the  crime  of  me  who  speak  to  you ;  it  was  that  of  you 
who  hear  me.  He  was  a  republican  in  a  Bepublic ;  he  believed  that  he  who 
has  taken  an  oath  ought  to  keep  it,  that,  because  one  is  where  one  thinks  him- 
self a  prince,  one  has  no  dispensation  from  being  an  honest  man,  that  soldiers 
ought  to  obey  constitutions,  that  magistrates  ought  to  respect  the  laws ;  he 
had  these  strange  ideas,  and  he  rose  up  to  maintain  them ;  he  took  arms,  as  we 
all  have  done,  to  defend  the  laws ;  he  made  his  breast  the  buckler  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  in  a  word,  he  fulfilled  his  duty.  It  is  for  this  that  he  has  been 
stricken ;  it  is  for  this  he  has  been  bamshed ;  it  is  for  this  he  has  been  '  con- 
demned,' as  say  those  infamous  judges  who  render  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
accused  Louis  Bonaparte. 

He  is  dead :  dead  of  nostalgia  like  others  who  have  preceded  him,  dead  of 
exhaustion,  dead  far  from  his  native  city,  dead  far  from  his  aged  mother,  dead 
far  from  his  little  child.  He  has  borne  the  agony,  for  agony  begins  witli  exile : 
he  has  borne  the  agony  for  three  years :  he  has  not  Pinched  an  hour.  You  have 
all  known  him ;  you  romember  this  of  him.  O !  his  was  a  firm  and  valiant  heart. 

Let  him  rest  in  this  gloomy  peacefulness,  and  let  him  find  at  least  in  the 
grave  the  calm  realization  of  his  ideal  during  life.  Death  is  the  grand  fraternity. 
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O  Proscribed !  since  it  is  tme  that  this  friend  is  dead,  and  that  again  one  of 
our  own  lies  pale  in  the  graye,  let  us  muster  our  ranks,  let  us  seny  tbem  beforB 
death  as  soldiers  before  the  grape-storm ;  it  is  the  moment  to  weep  and  the 
moment  to  smile ;  it  is  now  the  high  Passover.  Let  us  retemper  our  repub- 
lican conscience,  let  us  retemper  our  faith  in  God  and  Progress,  in  this  shadow 
of  death,  where  we  shall  all  perhaps  descend,  one  after  the  other,  before  seeing^ 
again  the  cherished  soil  of  our  country ;  let  us  seat  ourselves,  side  by  side  with 
our  dead,  at  this  holy  supper  of  honour,  of  devotion,  and  of  sacrifice ;  let  us 
take  the  sacrament  of  the  tomb. 

The  very  air  of  proscription  kills.  We  die  here,  we  die  often,  we  die  inces- 
santly. The  Proscribed  struggles,  resists,  keeps  up,  seats  himself  by  the  sea- 
shore and  looks  toward  Pranoe,  and  dies.  Others  continue  the  combat  after 
him :  only  the  breach  of  exile  begins  to  be  encumbered  with  the  corpses. 

All  is  well !  And  this  (showing  the  grave)  redeems  that  (the  speaker  poimie 
toward  France).  While  so  many  men,  who  would  have  strength  if  they  willed 
it^  accept  servitude,  and,  with  the  yoke  upon  their  necks,  suffer  the  triumph  of 
the  Snare — foul  triumph  and  base  submission ! — ^while  crowds  go  on  in  shame, 
the  Proscribed  pass  to  the  tomb. All  is  well ! 

0  my  friends  !  how  deep  a  sorrow ! 

Ah !  while  waiting  for  the  day  when  they  shall  rise,  while  waiting  for  the 
day  when  they  shall  have  some  shame,  while  waiting  for  the  day  when  they 
shall  know  disgust,  may  the  people,  now  bowed  to  the  earth,  some  garotted, 
others  brutified — ^which  is  worse,  others  prostrate — ^which  is  worse  still,  may 
they  at  least  see  pass,  their  heads  ereot  in  the  darkness,  and  plunging  in  silence 
into  the  desert  of  exile,  that  proud  column  of  the  Proscribed  who  march  toward 
the  Future,  carrying  their  coffins  before  them ! 

The  Future !  This  word  haa  come  to  me.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Because 
it  arises  naturally  from  one's  thought  in  the  mysterious  place  where  we  are ; 
because  the  brink  of  the  grave  is  a  good  standing-place  whence  to  regav^the 
Future.  From  this  height  one  sees  far  into  the  divine  depth  and  far  into  the 
human  horizon.  To-day,  when  Liberty,  Truth,  and  Justice  have  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs,  and  are  scourged  with  rods  and  whipped  in  the  public 
streets — ^Liberty  by  the  soldiers.  Truth  by  the  priests,  and  Justice  by  the 
judges, — ^to-day,  when  the  Idea  come  from  God  is  put  to  the  totture,  God  is  on 
the  human  horizon,  God  is  on  the  public  place  where  they  scourge  it ;  and  we 
inay  say,  yes !  we  may  say,  that  he  suffers  and  that  he  bleeds  with  us.  One 
has  then  a  right  to  probe  the  human  wound  in  this  place  of  eternal  things. 
Beside,  one  does  not  weary  the  tomb,  especially  the  tomb  of  martyrs,  in  spell- 
ing of  hope.  WeU,  then,  I  tell  you — and  it  is  from  the  height  of  this  funeral 
pile  that  one  sees  it  distinctly — ^hope !  There  are  gloamings  everywhere  in  the 
night,  gleaming  in  Spain,  gleaming  in  Italy,  and  in  the  East  light :  conflagra- 
tion, say  the  short-sighted  in  politics,  and  I,  I  say,  the  dawn ! 

This  light  in  the  East,  so  feeble  yet, — there  is  the  unknown,  there  is  the 
mystery.  Proscribed !  turn  not  away  your  eyes  from  it  for  a  single  instant :  it 
is  there  that  the  Future  will  arise. 

Let  me,  with  the  gravity  which  sits  in  the  presence  of  the  funeral  auditor 
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there  (poinia  to  the  grate),  let  me  speak  to  you  of  the  events  Tchich  are  being 
acoomplished,  and  of  the  events  which  are  being  prepared,  freely,  with  open 
heart,  as  befits  those  who  are  sure  of  the  ^Future,  being  sure  of  the  Bight. 
They  say  to  us  sometimes — ^Have  a  care  !  your  words  arc  too  bold :  you  want 
prudence  !  Is  it  now  a  question  of  prudence  P  It  is  a  question  of  courage. 
In  the  hours  of  a  battle  to  the  death,  glory  to  those  who  have  words  without 
precaution  and  sabres  without  sheaths. 

Beside,  the  kings  are  drawn  in.    Be  at  ease  ! 

There  are  two  facts  in  the  present  situation :  an  alliance  and  a  war.  What 
signification  have  these  two  facts  for  us  P 

The  alliance  P  I  grant  that  fox  the  moment  we  behold  without  enthusiasm 
this  apparent  intimacy  between  Fontenoy  and  Waterloo,  from  which  it  seems 
has  sprung  a  kind  of  Anglo-France.  Cold  and  silent  witnesses  of  this  spec- 
tacle, we  leave  the  common  choir  which  follows  all  processions,  and  which  groups 
round  the  door  of  all  successes,  to  celebrate  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits,  send- 
ing its  trophies  from  Paris  to  London,  that  admirable  alliance,  thanks  to  which 
there  walk  to-day  in  the  sunlight  the  chasseur  of  Yincennes  arm-in-arm  with 
the  rifle-guard,  the  French  sailor  arm-in-arm  with  the  English  sailor,  the  blue 
capote  arm-in-arm  with  the  red  coat,  and  without  doubt  also  in  the  sepulchre 
Napoleon  arm-in-arm  with  Hudson  Lowe. 

We  are  cahn  before  this.  But  let  no  man  mistake  our  thought.  We,  men 
of  France,  we  love  the  men  of  England :  the  yellow  or  green  lines  with 
which  the  maps  of  the  world  are  daubed  do  not  exist  for  us :  we  democratic 
and  social  republicans  repudiate  at  the  same  time  the  exclusiveness  between 
caste  and  caste  and  those  prejudices  between  peoples  and  peoples  sprung  from 
the  most  miserable  darkness  of  old  human  blindness :  we  honour  especially 
that  noble  and  free  English  nation  which  performs  so  magnificent  a  part  in 
the  common  labour  of  civilization ;  we  know  the  value  of  the  great  people 
whigh  has  Shakspere,  Cromwell,  and  Newton ;  we  sit  cordially  at  their  hearth 
without  owing  them  anything,  for  our  presence  does  them  honour ;  in  point  of 
concord,  since  this  is  the  question,  we  go  far  beyond  all  the  dreams  of  diplo- 
matists, we  wish  not  only  the  alliance  of  France  and  England,  we  wish  the 
alliance  of  Europe  with  herself,  and  of  Europe  with  America,  and  of  the  world 
with  the  world !  We  are  the  enemies  of  war ;  we  are  the  drudges  of  fraternity ; 
we  are  the  agitators  of  light  and  life ;  we  combat  the  death  which  builds  scaf- 
folds and  the  night  which  traces  out  frontiers ;  for  us  there  is  henceforth  but 
one  people,  as  there  will  be  in  the  future  but  one  man ;  we  wish  for  universal 
harmony  in  one  universal  radiation ;  and  all  of  us  who  are  here,  ay !  all,  would 
joyfully  give  our  blood  to  advance  by  one  hour  the  day  when  the  sublime  kiss 
of  peace  shall  be  given  by  the  nations ! 

Let  not  the  friends  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  take  umbrage  at  my  words. 
More  than  any  one  else  I  insist  that  we  republicans  wish  for  these  alliances  : 
for  I  repeat  that  onion  among  the  peoples,  and  yet  more  the  unity  of  Humanity, 
is  our  symbol.  But  these  unions  we  would  have  pure,  intimate,  profound,  fer- 
tile, moral  that  they  may  be  real,  honest  that  they  may  be  durable ;  we  certainly 
would  have  them  founded  upon  interests,  but  yet  rather  founded  upon  all  the 
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fraternities  of  progress  and  liberty ;  we  woold  have  tliem  to  be  in  senile  sort 
the  result  of  a  majestic  friendly  march  in  the  light ;  we  would  have  them  with- 
out humiliation  on  one  side,  without  abdication  on  the  other,  without  reserve 
for  the  future,  without  spectres  in  the  past ;  we  find  that  contempt  between 
Governments,  even  dissimulated,  is  a  bad  ingredient  toward  cementing  esteem 
between  nations ;  in  a  word,  we  would  place  on  the  radiant  pedestals  of  these 
alliances  of  people  with  people  statues  of  marble  and  not  men  of  day. 

We  would  have  federations  signed  '  Washington,'  and  not  patchwork  signed 
'Bonaparte.' 

Alliances  such  as  those  we  see  at  this  moment  we  believe  bad  for  both 
parties,  for  the  two  peoples  we  admire  and  love,  for  the  two  Grovemments  we 
care  less  about.  Is  it  well  known  what  is  wished  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  it 
well  known  what  will  be  done  on  the  other  P  We  say  that  at  bottom  the  two 
sides  distrust  each  other  a  little,  and  they  are  not  far  wrong ;  we  say  to  the 
one  that  there  is  always  a  commercial  transaction  on  the  side  of  the  merchant, 
— to  the  other,  there  is  always  treachery  on  the  side  of  the  traitor.  Am  I 
understood  now  P 

But  if  this  concluded  alliance  leaves  us  cold,  the  pending  war  excites  ns. 
Yes !  we  look  with  an  inexpressible  mixture  of  hope  and  anguish  upon  this 
last  adventure  of  the  monarchies,  this  catip  de  teie  for  a  key  which  has  already 
cost  millions  of  gold  and  thousands  of  men.    War  of  intrigues  rather  than  of 
combats,  where  the  Turks  are  more  and  more  heroic,  where  the  3d  of  December 
is  more  and  more  base,  where  Austria  is  more  and  more  Kussian, — a  murder- 
ous war  without  cannon-shot,  where  our  valiant  soldiers,  sons  of  the  workshop 
and  the  hut,  die  miserably,  alas !  without  even  the  funeral  aureole  of  battles 
round  their  poor  corpses, — a  war  where  there  has  as  yet  been  no  other  con- 
queror than  the  plague,  where  typhus  alone  has  published  bulletins,  and  where 
until  now  cholera  alone  has  had  its  Austerlitz, — a  dark,  obscure,  unsettled,  re- 
coiling, fatal  war, — a  war  so  mysterious  that  those  who  carry  it  on  d<4  not 
comprehend  it,  so  full  is  it  of  Providence, — ^fearful  enigma  blindly  propounded 
by  Idngs,  and  whose  solution  is  known  only  to  the  devolution. 

At  this  present  time,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  speak,  the  peripetia  of 
this  gloomy  struggle  is  being  accomplished :  the  abortion  of  the  Baltic  seems 
to  have  had  its  counterpart  of  shame  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  as,  after  all,  such 
peoples  as  France  and  England  can  not  be  indefinitely  and  with  impunity 
humiliated  in  their  armies,  the  denouement  is  hazarded,  the  attempt  is  made. 
Will  the  war  which  has  kept  its  secret  before  Cronstadt  unmask  it  before 
Sebastopol  P  Whose  shall  be  the  fall  P — ^whosc  the  Te-Deum  P  No  one  knows 
yet.  But  whatever  happen.  Proscribed !  whatever  may  be  the  event,  despotism 
will  crash  down,  be  it  on  Nicholas  or  on  Bonaparte.  I  repeat  my  words  of  a 
year  ago :  it  is  the  agony  of  Europe  which  is  finishing.  The  blow  struck  at 
this  moment  will  of  necessity  cast  down  in  a  given  time  either  the  Emperor  of 
Siberia  or  the  Emperor  of  Cayenne — ^that  is  to  say,  both :  for  one  of  these  two 
scaffold-posts  can  not  fall  without  dra^ng  the  other  with  it. 

Yet  what  are  these  two  despots  doing  P  They  smile  in  the  imbecile  cahn  of 
miserable  human  omnipotence ;  they  smile  at  the  terrible  future ;  they  sleep  in 
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the  deformed  and  ludeous  plenitade  of  their  satisfied  absolatiam ;  they  hare  not 
even  the  fancj  of  those  sad  personaL  glories  of  war  so  easy  to  princes ;  they 
hare  not  even  a  care  for  the  sufferings  of  those  wretched  multitudes  they  call 
their  armies.  "V^'hile  for  them  and  through  them  thousands  of  men  endure 
agonies  in  the  hospitals  on  their  beds  of  cholera,  while  Yama  bums,  while 
they  crush  Silistria  with  bombs  and  bullets,  while  the  butcheries  of  Bomarsund 
reply  to  the  ferocities  of  Sinope,  while  towers  fail,  while  vessels  blaze  up  and 
sink,  while  the  'magazines  of  corpses'  of  the  Russian  hospitals  are  choked  up, 
during  the  forced  marches  of  the  Dobrudscha,  during  the  disasters  of  Eus- 
tendji,  while  entire  regiments  sink  and  die  in  the  gloomy  bivouac  of  Eorvalik, 
what  are  these  two  Tzars  doing  P  The  one  takes  the  air  at  his  summer  palace^ 
the  other  takes  sea-baths  at  Biarritz. 

Let  us  disturb  these  pleasures. 

O  Peoples !  over  combinations,  intrigues,  and  understandings^  over  diplo- 
macies, over  vrars,  over  all  questions — the  Turkish,  the  Grecian,  the  Russian 
questions, — over  all  which  monarchies  do  or  dream,  crimes  are  hovering. 

Let  not  our  avenging  protest  become  obsolete  by  disuse ;  let  us  not  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  formidable  end.  It  is  always  time  to  say — ^Yonder  is  Nero ! 
They  pretend  that  generations  forget.  Weil  then,  even  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
Right,  even  for  the  honour  of  the  human  conscience,  the  victims  demand  it  of 
us,  the  martyrs  cry  out  to  us  from  the  depth  of  their  tomb,  let  us  revive  their 
rememberanoe  and  make  all  their  memories  as  ulcers. 

0  Peoples!  let  us  never  be  tired  of  repeating  this  our  mournful  and 
threatening  act  of  accusation !  At  this  moment  the  autocrats  and  tyrants  of 
the  continent  are  triumphing;  they  have  grape-shotted  at  Palermo,  gn^e- 
shotted  at  Brescia,  grape-shotted  at  Berlin,  grape-shotted  at  Vienna,  grape- 
shotted  at  Paris ;  they  have  fusilladed  at  Anoona,  at  Bologna,  at  Rome,  at 
Arad,  at  Vincennes,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  they  have  erected  the  gibbet  at 
Pesth,  the  garotte  at  Milan,  the  guillotine  at  Belley ;  they  have  sent  out  pon- 
toons, crowded  dungeons,  peopled  casemates,  opened  oubliettes ;  they  have 
made  the  desert  their  hulks ;  they  have  called  to  their  aid  Tobolsk  and  its 
snows,  Lambessa  and  its  fevers,  the  islet  of  La  Mere  and  its  typhus ;  they  have 
confiscated,  mined,  sequestered,  despoiled;  they  have  proscribed,  banished, 
exiled,  expelled,  transported.  When  this  has  been  done,  when  they  have  set  their 
feet  firmly  on  the  throat  of  Humanity,  when  they  have  heard  its  death-rattle, 
they  have  said  ail-joyously — *It  \a  finished  !  To  table !' — And  now  behold 
them  in  the  banqueting-hall :  behold  them  there,  conquerors,  intoxicated,  all- 
powerful,  crowns  on  their  heads,  laurels  round  their  brows.  It  is  the  festival 
of  the  grand  marriage ;  it  is  the  marriage  of  monarchy  with  a  coward  snare,  of 
royalty  with  a  profanation,  of  divine  right  with  perjury,  of  all  which  they  call 
august  with  all  that  we  call  infamy, — a  hideous  and  splendid  marriage ;  dl  the 
trumpets  are  at  their  feet,  all  the  treasons  and  all  the  basenesses  chant  their 
epithalamium.  Yes !  the  despots  triumph ;  yes!  the  despots  rejoice ;  yes !  they 
and  their  sbirri,  they  and  their  accomplices,  they  and  their  courtiers,  yes !  and 
their  courtezans,  they  are  proud,  happy,  content,  gorged,  full-fed,  and  glorious. 
But  what  is  that  to  Eternal  Justice  ?  Oppressed  Nations !  the  hour  approachea. 
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Look  at  this  festivaL  The  lamps  and  the  lustres  are  lighted ;  the  orchestra  is 
not  interrupted ;  plumes,  gold,  and  diamonds  glitter ;  flnnkeydom  in  uniform, 
in  soutane  or  in  simarre,  prostrates  itself;  princes  clothed  in  purple  laugh  and 
congratulate  each  other.  Yet  I  tell  you  the  hour  is  about  to  strike.  The 
depth  of  the  hall  is  full  of  darkness ;  and  behold  in  this  terrible  darkness  the 
Eevolution,  ooyered  with  wounds  but  living,  ga^;ed  but  terrible,  rises  behind 
them,  its  eyes  fixed  on  you,  O  Peoples !  and  wayes  in  its  bloody  hands  above 
their  heads  handfuls  of  rags  torn  from  the  winding-sheets  of  the  dead ! 

Yivz  LA  Eepubuqus  Univsbsblle  ! 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

(From  Sept.  26M  to  Oct  26M  J 


MAZZINI  TO  M.  FAZY. 

Thz  following  admirable  letter  addresses  itself  to  a  large  party — the  patty  of 
expediency  and  success — a  party  well  represented  in  Englimd :  it  is  worth  re> 
printing,  if  only  for  that  reason.  M.  Eazy,  the  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Geneve, 
was  three  years  back  at  the  head  of  the  Genevese  Government,  and  in  that 
capacity  helped  off  the  Fiedmontese  agent  Paschetta,  who  had  attempted  to 
seize  Mazzini  in  his  '  asylum'  at  Lausanne. 

SiK  1 — ^I  do  not  esteem  you.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  you 
write  for  or  against  me  in  your  jonnuil.  Bat  yon  represent  an  entire  dass  of  jomnalistic 
traffichers  (faUeurs  joumalUtet),  You  are  the  exponent — I  will  not  say  of  a  party— 
a  party  is  supported  by  principles,  and  you  have  only  impolaes  and  interests — ^bot  of  a 
faction  which  for  a  long  time  has  grafted  on  the  tree  of  Swiss  liberties  the  weed  of  the 
political  French  doctrinaire  immorality,  and  it  will  not  perhaps  be  useless  if  I  address  a 
few  words  of  reply  to  them  under  your  cover.  I  profit  by  the  leisure  which  your  Fcdenl 
Council  grants  me. 

I  did  not  expect.  Sir  1  to  find  yon  just,  impartial,  generous.  I  thonght  that  you  would 
be  clever  in  your  attacks :  yoa  were  so  formerly.  You  are  in  no  wise  so  in  what  it  has 
pleased  you  to  write  against  me  in  the  Bevue  de  Genhve.  The  faU  has  evidently  en- 
feebled you.  The  point  of  leverage  of  your  faculties  is  not  in  you,  in  your  conscience ;  it 
is  outside.    You  are  of  those  inspired  only  by  success. 

I  have  cited  facts ;  you  do  not  explain  them.  J  have  traced  broadly  enough  the  rights 
of  the  Swiss  Government  as  regards  the  proscribed  Italians,  and  I  have  accused  the 
Federal  Council  of  over-passing  them.  Is  this  true  or  not  P  You  say  nothing  about  it. 
I  have  said  that  an  asylum  reduced  to  a  protection  granted  to  our  bodies,  reduced  to  the 
simple  formula  *  Austrian  subjecte  are  not  taken  here,'  on  condition  that  we  abdicate 
our  souls,  our  faiths,  our  duties,  our  worship  for  our  country,  our  friends,  and  cor- 
respondences with  them,  would  be  an  irony  and  an  outnge  to  misfortrme.  You  reply 
to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  intrust  my  correspondence  to  the  post    Thanks :  I  will  profit 
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by  this  fldvicc  if  erer  yon  are  in  power  at  GeneYa  and  I  am  there  at  the  time.  But  ia 
this  the  question  P  Yoa  slip  aside ;  you  do  not  touch  it.  In  vain  I  read  and  re-read 
your  article,  endeavouring  to  find  there  an  argument,  a  denial,  anything  that  I  might  lay 
hold  on;  I  find  there  nothing,  except  a  wretched  Jesuit's  trick,  and  a  naive  con- 
fession of  that  materialistic  policy  which  adores  success  and  which  has  always  directed  yon. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Government,  yon  say,  does  not  act  against  us  for  Austria ;  it  is 
against  her  that  it  acts  in  persecnting  va  t  *it  Minders  my  efforts  from  amtinuing  to 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  Austria  to  incessantly  harass  Switzerland  on  the  question  of 
asylum.*    This  is  the  Jesuit's  trick. 

is  there  need  to  refute  such  things  as  these  P  and  ought  it  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  conscience  of  Switzerland  ?  What  1  the  Lombard  popula- 
tions want  arms  in  order  to  rise  against  the  Croats  who  oppress  them :  I  seek — ^that  ia 
your  hypothesis — to  send  them  to  them :  yon  seise  them  on  the  passage :  and  it  ia 
against  Austria  that  you  work  in  doing  this  P  Men  proscribed,  enjoying  some  influence  in 
their  province,  devote  themselves  to  retnniing  there,  to  communicate  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  those  outer  facts  which  the  triple  Chinese  wall,  raised  np  by  the  priests,  the 
custom-house  officers,  and  the  gendarmes,  hinder  being  known  in  Italy :  you  arrest  them, 
you  retain  them  long  as  prisoners,  you  thrust  them  at  last  beyond  the  seas  :  and  it  ia  to 
us  that  yon  render  a  service,  it  is  to  Austria  that  you  do  an  injury  P  We  eoirespond 
through  our  emissaries  with  the  interior :  you  remove  us  fiir  from  aU  the  frontier  can- 
tons :  and  it  is  Austria  that  ought  to  reiiroach  you  P  We  print  our  thoughta :  we  pub- 
lish reviews — L* Italia  del  Popolo  for  example,  which  we  brought  out  in  1851-52  at 
Lausanne :  ne  explain  our  principles,  which  are  those  of  Switzerland :  writers,  pnbliahera» 
news-agents,  book-keepers,  yon  drive  them  all  out  en  masse :  and  it  is  the  Italian  National 
Party  which  owes  you  gratitude  ? 

Our  efforts  you  pronounce  to  be  ridiculous  aud  powerless.  What  are  you,  who  are 
yon,  to  judge  ?  Did  not  the  failure  of  Saragossa  precede,  perhaps  bring  forth,  the  success 
of  Madrid  ?  Did  not  the  last  reflections  of  the  fire  of  Mayenberg  light  up  the  victory  of 
Scmpoch  P  Was  not  the  massacre  of  Wesen  the  prelude  to  Noefels  P  Have  yon  not  seen 
for  the  last  twenty  years  in  Europe  ten  revolutions  preceded  by  fifty  riots  (emeutesj,  and 
did  yon  know  beforehand  which  was  the  riot  and  which  the  revolution  P  How  know  yon 
if,  in  stifling  one  of  these  attempts,  you  are  not  strangling  Italian  liberiy  in  its  cradle  P 

A  man  dose  to  you  is  drowning :  in  his  agony  he  meets  a  floating  plank,  which  the 
current — at  least  he  believes  so — ^will  carry  in  time  toward  the  shore  :  he  endeavours  to 
seize  it :  *  Jfy  friend/*  yon  say  to  him,  'you  mistake :  I  am  very  much  efraid  thai 
plank  is  rotten*:  and  you  push  it  far  from  him.  Ah  I  the  part  you  give  to  Switzerland, 
Sir  I  is  not  grand :  it  is  that  of  the  fiimiliars  of  the  Inquisition,  who  strangled  Don  Carlos, 
saying — *All  I  do  to  you  is  for  the  best*  The  part  of  the  Federal  Council  is  at 
least  more  frank :  it  says — '  ffere  is  a  man  who  is  stronger  than  I  who  tells  me  to 
strangle  you :  /  am  afraid  of  him,  so  I  strangle  you*  But  you,  as  France  bombarded 
Rome  to  save  it  from  Austria,  you  say—'  /  am  not  efraid^  I  will  save  you,*  and  you 
strangle  with  your  embrace. 

No  1  come  back  to  the  tmth  ;  show  some  courage  in  combating  evil ;  the  part  whidi 
you  statesmen  make  Switzerland  play  at  this  moment  is  sad  enough  without  the  hypocrisy 
that  you  would  add  to  it.  You  serve  Austria :  you  trail  in  the  mud  of  government  offices 
the  flag  of  Tell :  you  make  the  Republic  kneel  before  the  foreigner.  Yon  persecute  at 
Geneva  in  consequence  of  telegraphic  dispatches  from  Paris.  Domiciliary  visits  are  made 
in  Tessino  in  consequence  of  communications  from  MQan.  From  Piedmont  aome  to  yon 
the  informations  on  which  are  framed  the  circulars  which  lend  mc  a  collection  of  pass- 
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poTti.    It  is  to  pleaie  Aostria  that  time  montiis  ago  M.  Foncr  offend  libcttjr  to  one  of 
my  friendf,  then  secretly  eonflned  at  Berne,  on  condition  that  he  woaU  hetzmy  me  bj 
dcttouncing  my  asylum.    It  was  to  please  Turin  that  yon,  M.  ¥axf  I  thiee  years  mgo 
destroyed  the  ministerial  document  which  aeeredited  the  spy  Paschetta  at  Geneva.    Wauat- 
ing  at  onoe  conscience,  energy,  the  sentiment  of  duty,  the  holy  pride  of  nattooal  tz»di- 
tions,  the  QoTcmment  of  Switierlaod  now  drags  its  noble  coontiy  from  cowardice  to 
cowardice,  from  immorality  to  immorality,  into  the  fool  depths  of  roonairihicsl  policies 
and  diplomacies  where  the  honour  and  the  fliture  of  nations  are  lost    Through  fear  ot 
Powers  which  perhaps  will  die  to-morrow,  it  isolates  Switzerland  in  the  Europe  which 
has  to  be ;  it  takes  from  her  one  by  one  all  popalar  sympathies ;  it  would  ruin  her  if 
God  and  the  forgetfolness  which  we  will  be  the  first  to  preach  were  not  there  to  save  her. 

This  is  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

You  said  these  same  things.  Sit  1  in  1888.  You  said  them  with  nmdi  energy  against 
the  Swiss  Governments  which  pursued  the  conduct  you  pursue  to-day.  And  you  aaid 
them  after  a  ftct  very  different  frcmi  to-day — the  expedition  of  Savoy,  for  which  you  had 
long  conspired  vrith  me.    Why  then  do  yon  say  quite  the  contrary  to-day  P 

I  inserted  in  1834,  at  your  request,  in  your  Hurope  Centrale,  two  articles  entitled 
^ast  and  Freteni,  much  more  bitterly  reproachful,  much  more  bold  in  requirements, 
than  anything  I  write  to-day.  Some  persons  attributed  them  to  M.  Bidiard  d'Orfae. 
And  you  published — so  much  you  had  it  at  heart  to  establish  your  solidarity  with  the 
eontents — a  declaration  setting  forth  that  they  belonged,  which  was  not  true,  to  the 
usual  editorship  of  the  jonmaL  How  is  it  that  what  was  just  and  true  then  is  to-day 
uignst  and  declamatory  ? 

You  said  to  me,  in  1849,  pressing  my  hand — '  Stay  at  Geneva.  I  will  break  as  msny 
lances  as  you  like  with  the  Central  Government.'  1  am  ignorant  of  the  motive  which 
made  you  then  speak  thus.  But  why  do  you  now  write  bad  articles  sgainst  me  in- 
stead of  against  Berne  ?  Is  it  because  I  haTc  been  connected  with  Albert  Gdeer,  good  and 
calumniated  as  are  all  the  good,  and  whom  you,  Sir  I  killed  with  sorrow  and  ignoble  per- 
secution ?  Is  it  because  I  am  connected  in  opinion  with  M.  Yettiner,  who  hdped  to 
OTerthrow  yon,  and  who  I  think  is  proud  of  having  done  so  ?  Are  you  then  gifted  with 
such  despotic  instincts  that  one  may  have  friends  only  smong  your  supporters,  enemies 
only  among  those  you  hate  P 

Yes  1  it  IB  certainly  thus.  A  man  of  petty  passions  and  petty  personal  resentments, 
you  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  them  the  truth  concerning  me.  You  know  weil  that 
it  is  not  true  that  I  have  advised  sn  slliance  between  the  Cionservatives  and  the  Demo- 
crats :  they  had  no  need  of  my  counsels  for  both  of  them  to  find  your  government  bed. 
You  know  well  that  it  is  not  true  that  I  have  favoured  conversions  to  Protestantism  for 
a  political  end :  I  believe  in  something  beyond  these  two  communions  which  will  har- 
monize the  two  principles  equally  sacred  to  me — tradition  and  individual  conscience. 

And  yet  these  are  only  occasional,  secondary  causes. 

I  know  you.  Sir  I  You  and  yours  are  the  tail  of  that  fac^on  which,  during  the 
comedy  of  fifteen  years,*  under  the  outside  of  liberalism  perverted  the  cause  of  liberty, 
whidi  since  1830  has  always  betrayed  our  best  hopes,  which  has  deserted  its  engage- 
ments toward  the  people  and  the  peoples  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  aim  as  a  dsss  or 
an  individual,  which  has  everywhere  substituted  irUeresU  for  principle*,  personal  rigkU 
for  the  common  dutpt  which  for  a  long  time  has  had  for  its  flag  indifference  in  religion, 

*  The  eomsdie  de  quitue  ans :  the  game  of  constitutionalism,  instead  of  true  repab- 
licanism,  pkyed  by  French  liberals  after  the  restoration,  from  1815  to  1830. 
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Ununfaire  in  economy,  the  deed  done  (faii  ttccampHJ  in  polities :  a  &ction,  the  issiifi  of 
the  grand  oombata  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  composed  to-day  of  materialiata  without 
grasp,  withont  boldness,  without  vigonr  of  thought,  which  has  shamefinlly  ended  with  the 
sensQalist  formula — '  Power  for  the  sake  qf  power.*  And  fin  me,  I  hare  always  made 
war— a  frank  and  loyal  war — ^not  one  of  persecutions  or  of  calumnies— against  this  &c- 
tion.  I  hare  made  it  before,  dmrim^,  and  ifter,  in  my  own  country,  out  of  my  own 
country.    This  is  why  I  displease  you. 

You  are  changed ;  I  am  not  changed.  You  know  that  I  will  never  change.  This  is 
why  you  wish  to  annihilate  me.  I  am  nothing  of  myself,  but  1  am  for  all  you  men  who 
have  begun  by  being  counted  in  our  ranks  a  reproach,  a  living  remorse. 

I  have  not  succeeded,  you  say:  and  it  is  in  this  one  word  that  your  system  is  sommed 
up.  Persecute  then  until  success.  I  do  not  envy  you  your  part.  Only  do  not  entirely 
forget  one  thing :  we  have  both  been  wtfortunmie.  But  I  have  descended  from  the 
power  whidi  I  exercised  at  Bome  with  my  eoUeagues  in  the  name  of  the  BepuUic,  by  the 
fbroe  of  foreign  bayonets ;  you.  Sir  1  have  descended  from  that  which  you  exercised  st 
Geneva,  by  the  vote  of  your  feUew-citisens.  Between  misfortune  and  misfortune  permit 
me  to  prefer  mine. 

September,  1854.  Jouph  Mazzini. 


ARMAND  BARBES. 


This,  by  Charles  Bibeyrolles,  is  from  17  Homme  of  October  18th,  referring  to 
the  'pardon'  granted  by  Louis  Bonaparte  to  Barb^s,  on  account  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  upon  the  War  in  the  East. 

The  Grovermnent  of  M.  Louis  Bonaparte,  having  suffered  the  check  of  the  Sehastopol 
Dispaich,  comprehended  that  some  moral  diversion  was  necessary,  and  permitted  itself 
to  amnesty  Barb^. 

We  have  now  our  comrade's  letter  in  reply,  and  we  present  it,  not  to  history ,  but  to 
all  opinions  and  to  all  honest  men : — 

'  Mn  BiBBCTOB, — ^Arriving  in  Paris,  I  take  <q»  my  pen,  and  I  beg  yon  to  insert 
directly  this  note  in  your  journal. 

'  An  order,  the  motives  of  which  I  do  not  examine,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  blsck- 
ening  the  sentiments  of  my  enemies,  was  given,  on  the  5th  of  this  month,  to  the 
director  of  the  house  of  detention  at  Belle-Isle. 

'  At  the  first  announcement  of  this  news,  I  trembled  with  the  indeseribable  grief  of 
one  overcome,  and  I  reftised  as  well  ss  I  could,  for  two  days,  to  quit  my  prison. 

'  I  come  here  now  to  speak  more  closely  and  make  myself  better  understood. 

'  What  matters  it  to  him  who  has  no  right  over  me  whether  I  love  my  country  or  not  ? 

'  Yes  I  Uie  letter  which  has  been  read  is  mine ;  and  the  greatness  of  iVance  has  been, 
since  I  had  a  thought,  my  religion. 

'  But,  again,  what  matters  it  to  him  who  lives  without  what  is  finth  and  law  to  me 
that  my  heart  has  these  sentiments?  Is  not  December  there,  and  so  for  ever  a  combat 
marked  out  between  me  and  him  who  did  that  ? 

'  Setting  aside  then  my  wounded  personal  dignity,  my  duty  as  a  loyal  enemy  is  to 
declare,  to  all  and  everyone  here,  that  I  repel  with  all  my  powers  the  measure  taken  with 
regard  to  me. 

'  I  shall  pass  two  days  in  Paris  in  order  that  there  may  be  time  to  send  me  back  to 
prison ;  and  that  delay  expiring,  on  Friday  evening  I  shsll  take  myself  into  exile. 

A.  Bahbes. 
*Faris,  October  \1,  1884,  at  10  in  the  mormna,  at  the  Orand  HoteMu  Prince 
Albert,  Rue  SaiHte'ffyacinthe,  Saint'ffonore. 
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We  were  perfectly  convinced  that  Barb^  would  bo  reply.  The  Tictim  of  in  set  of 
mercy,  a  coup  de  graee^  which  certainly  he  had  not  deser? ed,  he  immediately  ondentood 
that  they  desired  to  ruin  him,  to  exploit  hit  good  name,  and  to  make  uae  of  him  against 
us,  against  oar  cause,  against  oor  ideas. 

Cartouche  amnestying  Bayard  is  clever  and  adroit  enough ;  hut  a  repnhlioan  soldier 
like  Barb^  is  very  dangerous  for  the  merciful  men  of  crime,  and  when  the  doors  are 
open  to  him  he  remains  on  the  prison-threshold,  mistrusting  the  turnkeys  and  tlie 
governments. 

Barb^  in  his  intercepted  or  communicated  letter  gave  his  opinion  on  the  War  in  the 
East.  The  opinion  of  a  prisoner  is  sacred  to  us,  as  is  that  of  the  convict-citizena  of 
Cayenne  and  Lambessa ;  bat  we  must  say  to  our  firiend  that  he  mistakes  our  hopes  and 
our  sentiments. 

No  more  than  he  does  do  we  love  war,  that  monstrous  debauch  of  force ;  war  is  for 
him,  as  for  us  all,  what  an  old  d^eUinaire  called  it — the  great  game  of  ekaneet.    War  ? 
Robespierre  did  not  desire  it  in  '92 ;  Condorcet  repudiated  it  as  the  harlot  of  every  for- 
tune ;  and  we,  the  heirs  of  the  great  thou^ts  of  our  fathers,  we  curae  the  drama  of  battle, 
because  we  are  profoundly  kmmane.    It  is  the  second  epoch  of  our  times. 

Now,  what  ii  the  Eastern  War  for  us  P  An  abominable  despot,  who  has  himself 
called  God  in  his  catechisms,  takes  advantage  of  the  death  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
would  realiie  his  dream,  the  dream  of  two  centuries  of  absolutism  *.  he  marchfa  upon 
Constantinople. 

The  interest  of  England,  the  trader  interest,  is  troubled ;  and  that  other  miserable 
despot  who  is  at  Paris  allies  himself  with  his  enemy  of  St  Udeua  against  the  Russia 
whose  principles  he  practises :  he  wants  to  divide  Europe  for  Ms  future  detignt. 

We,  who  know  his  traditions  and  his  life,  have  understood  his  thought.  Belgium,  the 
Rhine  firontier,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  great  Duchies  and  Confederacies  of  old :  these 
are  his  dreams. 

But,  since  one  has  not  a  genius  for  victory,  one  needs  must  turn  to  trick  and  petty 
methods.  See  wherefore,  without  love  for  England,  without  understanding  the  freedom 
of  its  life,  Louu  Bonaparte  has  put  himself  in  accord  with  it.  He  must  needs  divide 
Europe.    Separating  England  from  Russia,  you  deprive  the  army  of  its  funds. 

That  is  M.  Bonaparte's  interest  in  the  Eastern  Question. 

For  us  republicans,  our  thought  is  this : — 

France  has  not  suffered  enough  at  Waterloo  to  need  preBerve  an  eternal  resentment. 
France  does  not  need  to  prove  herself  on  the  battle-field.    Her  moral  life  is  no  more  there. 

France  is  the  idea  of  equality  which  would  have  not  strophes,  not  romanoes,  but 
serious  studies  in  Socialism,  and  men  who  know  how  to  live,  to  combat,  and  to  sufier 
for  her,  like  yon,  Barb^ ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA. 

Wak  is  at  last  began.    Begun  gloriously.    England  has  for  the  first  time 

crossed  bayonets  with  Russia.    It  is  war  in  real  earnest.    Let  it  be  foUowed 

out  as  earnestly !    Charge  through !    Let  not  British  ralour  waste  itself  on  a 

worthless  issue. 

Camp  ai  the  Alma,  September  20. 

A  commanding  position,  selected  with  great  strategic  skill,  and  defended  by  40,000 

men  and  ^0  guns,  has  been  carried,  after  a  decisive  and  bloody  encounter,  by  the  moit 

deteinuned  and  brilliant  valour  of  an  inferior  force  of  the  allied  armies. 
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The  scheme  of  operationa  concerted  between  the  generaU  was  thai  the  French*and 
Turks  on  our  right  were  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river,  or  riynlet,  of  the  Alma,  and 
establish  themselves  over  the  stream  at  the  opposite  side.  When  that  attack  was  suffi- 
ciently devebped,  and  had  met  with  success,  the  British  army  was  to  force  the  right  and 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  Russian  position,  and  the  day  was  gained. 

The  Alma  is  a  tortuous  little  stream,  which  has  worked  its  way  down  through  a  red 
day  soil,  deepening  its  course  as  it  proceeds  seaward,  making  at  times  pools  and  eddies 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  though  it  can  generally  be  crossed  by  waders  who  do  not  fear  to 
wet  their  knees.  At  the  place  where  the  bulk  of  the  British  army  crossed,  the  banks  are 
generally  at  the  right  side,  and  vary  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth  to 
the  water ;  where  the  French  attacked,  the  banks  are  generally  formed  by  the  unvaried 
curve  of  the  river  on  the  left-hand  side.  Along  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Alma  are 
a  number  of  Tartar  houses,  at  times  numerous  and  dose  enough  to  form  a  cluster  of 
habitations  deserving  the  name  of  a  hamlet,  at  times  scattered  wide  apart  amid  little 
vineyards  surrounded  by  walls  of  three  feet  in  height.  At  the  left  or  south  side  of  the 
Alma  the  ground  assumes  a  very  different  character.  Smooth  where  the  bank  is  deep, 
and  gently  elevated  where  the  shelve  of  the  bank  occurs,  it  recedes  for  a  fow  yards  at  a 
moderate  hdght  above  the  stream,  pierced  here  and  there  by  the  course  of  the  winter's 
torrents,  so  as  to  fonn  small  ravines,  commanded,  however,  by  the  hdghts  above.  It 
was  in  these  upper  hdghts  that  the  strength  of  the  Russian  position  consisted.  A  re- 
markable ridge  of  mountdn,  varying  in  hdght  from  600  to  700  feet,  mns  along  the 
course  of  the  Alma  on  the  left  or  south  ride,  and  assumes  the  form  of  difBs  when  dose  to 
the  sea.  At  the  tops  of  the  ridges  the  Russians  had  erected  earthwork  batteries,  mounted 
with  821b.  and  241b.  brass  guns,  supported  by  numerous  fidd-pieces  and  howitzers. 
These  guns  enfiladed  the  tops  of  the  ravines  paralld  to  them,  or  swept  them  to  the  base, 
while  the  whole  of  the  sides  up  which  an  enemy,  unable  to  stand  the  direct  fire  of  the 
batteries,  would  be  forced  to  ascend,  were  filled  with  masses  of  skirmishers,  anned  with 
an  excellent  two-groove  rifle,  throwing  a  hirge  solid  conical  ball  with  force  at  800  yards. 
The  principal  battery  consisted  of  an  earthwork  of  the  form  of  two  udes  of  a  triangle, 
the  rides  covering  both  banks  of  the  stream.  This  was  constructed  on  the  brow  of  a  hiU 
600  feet  above  the  river,  but  another  hill  arose  behind  it  for  another  60  feet.  The 
ascent  of  this  hill  was  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  three  batteries  of  earthwork  on  the  right 
and  by  another  on  the  left,  and  these  batteries  were  equally  capable  of  covering  the 
stream  and  the  slopes  which  led  up  the  hiQ  to  their  position.  In  the  first  batteiy  were 
18  32-pounder  brass  guns  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  told  only  too  wdl.  In  the 
other  batteries  were  some  26  guns  in  all.  It  was  said  the  Russians  had  100  guns  on  the 
hiUs. 

The  French  practice  commenced  about  half-past  twelve  o'dock,  and  lasted  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  At  near  two  the  British  skirmishers  got  within  range  of  the  battery  on  the 
hill,  and  immediatdy  the  Russians  opened  fire  at  1,200  yards,  the  shot  ploughing  through 
the  open  lines  of  the  riflemen,  and  falling  into  the  advandng  columns  behind.  Shortly 
before  this  time  dense  volumes  of  smoke  rose  from  the  river,  and  drifted  dong  to  the 
eastward,  rather  interfering  with  the  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  of  our  position.  The 
Russians  had  set  a  village  on  fire.  It  was  a  fair  exercize  of  military  skill,  and  succeeded 
in  occasioning  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  Lord  RagUn  gave  orders  for  our  whole  line  to 
advance.  Up  rose  these  serried  ranks,  and  passing  through  a  fearful  shower  of  round, 
case  shot,  and  shell,  they  dashed  into  the  Alma,  and  through  its  waters,  which  were 
literally  torn  into  foam  by  the  deadly  hail.  At  the  other  side  of  the  river  weresn  number 
of  vineyards,  and,  to  our  8uq>risc,  they  were  occupied  by  Russian  riflemen.    Thret  of 
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the  staff  were  here  shot  down,  but,  led  by  Lord  BagUn  in  person,  the  rest  tSirmnced 
cheering  on  the  men.    The  British  Une  was  stmggling  Ihroogh  the  river  and  up  the 
heights  in  masses,  firm  indeed,  bnt  mowed  down  by  the  mnrderoos  fire  of  the  batteries, 
and  by  grape,  roand  shot,  shdl,  eanister,  case  shot,  and  musketry,  frora  some  of  the  gnns 
of  the  batteries,  and  firom  an  immense  and  compact  mass  of  Russian  in£mtry.     Then 
oommenced  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  determined  stmggles  in  the  annals  of  war.     The 
second  division,  led  by  Sir  D.  Svans  in  the  most  dashing  manner,  crossed  the  stream  oa 
the  right.    The  7th  Tosiliers,  led  by  Colond  Yea,  were  swept  down  by  fifties.     The 
55th,  80th,  and  95th,  kd  by  Brigadier  Pbnne&ther,  who  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fi^ht, 
again  and  again  were  checked  indeed,  bnt  never  drew  back  in  their  onward  progress, 
which  was  marked  by  a  fierce  roll  of  musketry ;  and  Brigadier  Adams,  with  the  41st. 
47th,  and  49th,  bravely  charged  up  the  hill,  and  aided  them  in  the  battle.    Sir  George 
Brown,  conspicuous  on  a  grey  horse,  rode  in  fhmt  of  his  light  division,  urging  them  with 
voice  and  gesture.    The  7th,  diminished  by  one-half,  fell  back  to  re-form  their  columns 
lost  for  the  time ;  the  2Sd,  with  eight  officers  dead  and  four  wounded,  were  rushing  to 
the  firont,  aided  by  the  19th,  88d,  77th,  and  88th.    Meanwhile  the  Guards,  on  the  right 
of  the  light  division,  and  the  brigade  of  Highlanders  were  storming  the  heights  on  the 
left.    Suddenly  a  tornado  of  round  and  grape  rushed  ihrough  from  the  terrible  battery, 
and  a  roar  of  musketry  from  behind  thinned  their  front  ranks  by  dosens.    At  this  time 
an  immense  mass  of  Russian  infantry  were  seen  moving  down  toward  the  battery.   They 
halted.    It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day.    Sharp,  angular,  and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    Two  guns  were  brought  to  fire  on  them.    The  first  shot 
missed,  bnt  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  cut  through  the  ranks  so  cleanly  and  so 
keenly,  that  a  clear  lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment  through  the  square.    After  a  few 
rounds,  the  square  beeame  broken,  wavered  to  and  fro,  broke,  and  fled  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill.    This  act  relieved  our  iniantry,  and  they  continued  their  magnificent  and  fear- 
ful progress  up  the  hiU.    The  Highlanders  took  the  battery  at  a  bound.    The  Guards 
had  stormed  the  right  ere  the  Highlanders  got  into  the  left,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards  were  the  first  to  enter.    The  battle  of  Alma  was  won.    Won  at  the  cost 
of  2,190  English,  1,400  French,  and  upwards  of  6,000  Russians,  and  in  a  space  of  time 
less  than  three  hounl 

It  is  but  a  bare  account  of  our  victory.  We  have  no  room  for  the  many 
gallant  acta  of  individual  heroism.  The  battle  was  worthy  of  the  victoiy,  and 
our  honour  is  retrieved,  whether  Sebastopol  be  taken  or  not.  They  have  done 
well,  these  mostly  raw  soldiers  of  ours.  What  are  we  at  home  doing  to  back 
them  ?  Baising  a  Patriotic  Fund.  It  is  good.  Still  better  in  that  patriotism 
will  be  80  raised.  And  whither  will  that  leadP  Who  fears,  whatever  his 
political  opinions  P  Give  us  back  the  old  patriotic  fervour,  and  there  b  nought 
to  fear.  But  we  need  to  arouse  that  spirit :  for  there  are  traitors  in  our 
Cabinet.  And  even  when  the  Crimea  is  ours,  the  war  will  have  but  read  its 
preface. 

The  real  war  is  for  next  spring,  with  Warsaw  for  the  Itnssian  centre  of 
operations,  with  Prussia  and  Austria  as  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  bar- 
barian force.  Look  to  your  maps,  and  see  where  the  armies  are  collecting. 
Sebastopol  settles  nothing.  Look  to  your  maps  !  And  look  to  your  Ministers ! 
Look  also  to  yoursdyes  ! 
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Why  hath  God  led  thy  noble  beanty  hither  P 

To  lay  upon  my  heart,  a  gathered  flower^ 
Through  the  brief  time  of  passion ;  then  to  wither. 

And  drop  away  upon  my  coffin*d  hour  ? 

Is  human  life  nought  but  a  lusty  living, 

A  day  of  pleasure  nighted  by  the  grave, 
With  no  hereafter  dawning,  no  forgiving 

Of  all  the  eternal  hopes  our  spirits  crave  P 

Is  Love  the  mere  lamp  of  a  wanton  chamber. 
Whose  walls  are  grave-stones,  ne'er  so  finely  hid  P 

Is  all  the  height  where  Love  and  Hope  can  clamber, 
Alas !  no  higher  than  our  coffin-lid  P 

Is  Love  a  fool  for  all  its  future-yearning  P 

Wise  only  in  the  drunkenness  of  bliss  P 
Is  there  no  flame  divine  within  us  burning  P 

Is  Hope  betray'd  so  cheaply  with  a  kiss  P 

Why  hath  God  led  thy  noble  beauty  hither  P 
Why  doth  celestial  light  inform  thine  eyes  P 

Is  it  to  guide  the  lone  wayfarer  P    Whither  P 
The  Star  o'  the  East  hangs  not  o'er  Paradise. 

Some  girl  with  delicate  skin  and  golden  tresses. 
And  eyes  that  float  in  their  voluptuous  light. 

Holding  her  boy-adorer  in  the  jesses 
Of  her  caprice,  staying  his  spirit's  flight. 

Smoothing  his  folded  pinions  with  light  fingers. 

Kissing  his  vigour  to  a  pleasant  swoon, 
Until  the  God  sunk  in  the  Dreamer  lingers 

Pondly  beside  her  for  the  frailest  boon, 

Is  this  the  highest  end  of  all  thy  beauty  P 

O  noble  woman !  art  thou  but  a  girl  P 
Hast  thou  no  thought  of  all  the  scope  of  duty  P 

No  aim  beyond  the  fingering  of  a  curl  P 

Why  hath  God  made  thee  beautiful  and  loving  ? 

Only  to  bear  the  bacchanal  cup  of  life  P 
Cup-bearing  Hebe !  seek  thou  Jove's  approving : 

0  Beauty !  be  thou  Strength's  diviner  wife. 

Agathok. 
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|t7T  of  the  dead  level  of  our  modem  fine-ladyism  every  now  and  then  a 
woman  rises  like  a  goddess  standing  above  the  rest :  a  woman  of  fair 
proportions  and  nnmutilated  nature,  a  woman  of  strength,  wiU^  intel- 
lect, and  courage,  practically  asserting  by  her  own  life  the  truth  of  her  equality 
with  man,  and  boldly  claiming  as  her  right  also  an  equal  share  in  the  privileges 
hitherto  reserved  for  himself  alone.  None  stronger,  more  independent,  or  more 
noble,  than  Mary  Wollstoneoraft,  one  of  the  first,  as  she  was  one  of  the  ablest, 
defenders  of  the  Eights  of  Woman. 

Makt  Wollstonecbapt  was  bom  in  1759,  on  the  27th  of  AprD,  the  second 
child  of  her  parents,  respectable  common-place  people  of  the  middle-class,  who 
never  comprehended  and  stiU  less  cared  for  the  wonderful  genius  of  their  child. 
Her  early  life  seems  to  have  been  very  painful.  Her  father  was  a  man  of 
violent  and  unequal  temper, — ^now  kind  and  indulgent,  now  harsh  and  tyranni- 
cal ;  the  mother  was  devoted  to  the  eldest  son,  and  treated  her  daughters  with 
much  more  severity  than  tenderness.  To  Mary  she  was  peculiarly  har^h, 
thinking  probably  that  a  character  so  independent  and  a  wiU  so  strong  required 
'  breaking'  and  '  keeping  down,'  as  is  the  case  with  most  oommon-plaoe  parents 
who  have  original  characters  to  form.  Mary  alludes  to  her  home-life  in  these 
words,  taken  from  the  Wrongs  of  Woman :  *  The  petty  cares  which  obscured 
the  morning  of  my  heroine's  life ;  continual  restraint  in  the  most  trivial  mat- 
ters ;  unconditional  submission  to  orders,  which  as  a  mere  child  she  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  unreasonable,  because  inconsistent  and  contradictory ;  and  the 
being  often  obliged  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  her  parents,  for  three  or  four  hours 
together,  without  daring  to  utter  a  word.'  A  sufficiently  intelligible  descrip- 
tion of  what  her  own  young  days  had  seen  and  suffered.  Violence,  craelty, 
blows,  and  even  more  than  blows  threatened :  all  these  made  the  young  girl's 
life  one  prolonged  scries  of  tortures,  which  saddened  her  whole  character.  Per- 
haps, though,  strengthening  her  mind  by  forcing  on  her  so  early  the  necessity 
of  self-sustainment,  and  obliging  her  to  think  and  act  and  judge  for  herself. 

One  of  Mary's  earliest  friends  was  a  clergyman,  a  Mr  Clare, — a  delicate, 
sensitive,  deformed  recluse,  whose  cultivated  mind,  however,  was  of  great  use  to 
Mary,  brought  up  as  she  had  been  almost  entirely  without  instruction,  a  mere 
wild,  beautiful  child  of  nature,  whose  intellect  was  left  to  chance  and  to  her- 
self. Mr  Clare  was  very  kind  to  the  young  girl,  and  kept  her  in  his  house  for 
days  and  weeks  together,  giving  her  instruction  and  forming  her  tastes,  sup- 
plying in  fact  the  workman's  skill  to  that  glorious  unknown  marble.  Bat 
indeed  every  one  out  of  her  own  family  was  conscious  of  her  power  of  intellect, 
and  every  one  but  those  nearest  to  her,  who  ought  by  natxire  to  have  been 
most  interested  in  her,  was  anxious  to  help  her  forward  in  her  mental  cidtiue. 
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On  her  return  home — ^to  find  her  school  mnch  decreased  and  her  oonnecticm 
wayering— «he  wrote  her  first  work.  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daugki^rw^ 
receiving  for  it  her  first  literaiy  payment,  which  she  handed  over  to  Fanny's 
father  and  mother,  who  wished  to  get  over  to  Ireland.    That  was  essentiallj 
Mary  Wollstonecraft — ^that  generous,  noble  act !    After  this  she  gave  up  the 
school  and  went  to  Ireland  as  governess  to  the  daughters  of  Lord  Kings- 
boroogh,  staying  there  a  year,  and  then  quitting  them,  as  it  appears,   on 
account  of  some  change  in  their  plans :  a  tour  on  the  continent,  in  which  she 
was  to  have  been  included,  being  postponed.    At  Bristol,  where  she  was  with 
Lord  Kingsborough's  family,  she  wrote  her  story,  Mar^ :  a  Fiction,    And  then 
she  came  up  to  London,  determined  to  begin  a  literary  life  in  good  earnest, 
and  to  make  authorship  her  profession,  if  not  her  pride,  partly  ui^ged  thereto 
by  her  publisher,  Mr  Johnson,  whose  kindness  and  friendliness  formed  an  epoch 
of  immeasurable  importance  in  her  life :  for  without  him  perhaps  she  would 
never  have  decided  on  literature  as  a  profession,  and  might  have  gone  on 
through  her  whole  life  as  governess  or  school-mistress,  content  with  personal 
influence  and  local  superiority,  instead  of  making  herself  a  name  that  shall  last 
as  long  as  women  are  loved  or  as  genius  is  honoured. 

The  life  she  had  chosen  was  not,  however,  all  for  gain  or  self.  She  spent 
large  sums  on  her  family,  educating  her  sisters  as  governesses  and  assisting  her 
brothers  to  better  their  situations.  Her  father  himself  was  by  this  time 
dependent  on  her :  his  affairs  all  so  entangled  and  embarrassed  that  she  took 
them  into  her  own  hands  to  arrange  as  she  best  might.  Her  personal  expences 
she  cut  down  to  the  smallest  possible  amount,  living  always  in  the  extreme  of 
economy  that  she  might  lavish  upon  others,  spending  on  the  pleasures  and 
well-being  of  her  relatives  whatever  she  could  save  from  her  own  needs  or 
enjoyments. 

And  now  began  the  real  life  by  which  henceforth  she  was  known ;  now  sbe 
came  out  fairly  before  the  world  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer ;  now  for  the  first 
time  she  found  her  true  intellectual  sphere,  and  could  measure  heiself  with 
her  equals. 

All  the  best  people  of  the  time  loved  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Who  could 
have  failed  to  do  so  ?  Beautiful,  enthusiastic,  true,  sensitive,  clever  in  intel- 
lect, commanding  in  mind,  the  best  part  of  a  man's  nature  united  with  the 
lovingness  and  loveliness  of  a  woman's :  who  could  have  failed  to  love  h^  P 
Not  Dr  Price ;  not  her  own  publisher,  Mr  Johnson ;  not  Mr  Bonnycastle,  the 
mathematician ;  nor  Dr  Fordyce ;  nor  FuselL  These  were  all  men  of  worth 
and  note,  and  all  acknowledged  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  superiority  and  glorious 
nobility  of  soul.  No  light  award  in  those  days  of  woman's  silken  slavery  and 
sugared  degradation.  Between  Fuseli  and  herself  indeed  existed  a  very  tender 
and  a  very  true  affection,  which,  however,  did  not  advance  her  much  in  any 
way,  filling  her  heart  with  regrets  and  tinging  her  mind  with  a  sad  and  scomfal 
scepticism  that  neither  brought  her  happiness  nor  led  her  up  to  truth. 

And  now  Mary's  great  work  was  written — ^a  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman — one  of  the  boldest  and  bravest  things  ever  published.  Bolder  then 
than  now,  when  the  idea  of  woman's  equality  has  become  so  familiarized  among 
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US  that  America  shows  ns  even  doctors,  and  lawyers,  and  olergjmen,  and 
orators,  all  women,  and  when  the  fact  that  women  have  minds  and  the  right  to 
use  them  is  becoming  slowly  established  among  men.  Mary  WoUstonecraft 
then  stood  qnite  alone  in  her  doctrine  :  the  very  class  she  had  defended  turn- 
ing the  most  bitterly  against  her,  and  the  oppressed  whom  she  championed 
rending  her  to  pieces  as  she  stood  fighting  for  them.  As  indeed  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, being  but  natural,  from  those  in  whom  long  habits  of  slavery  have  eaten 
out  all  independence  and  all  moral  dignity,  in  whose  hearts  oppression  has 
strangled  the  very  instinct  of  justice.  We  have  enough  now  of  that  slavish 
submission  of  Englishwomen  which  is  not  wifely  duty  so  much  as  the  obedience 
of  the  harem.  It  is  a  feeling  wholly  apart  from  that  intelligent  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  nobler,  the  ideal  of  which  female  slavery  is  the  mournful 
reverse,  and  which  exalts  the  one  who  is  humbled.  Mary  WoUstonecraft 
broke  lance  against  no  sach  sacred  temple  as  this,  but  simply  against  that 
degradation  which  would  lead  a  woman  to  make  herself  the  toy  and  plaything 
of  men's  passions.    Who  shall  dare  to  say  she  was  wrong  P 

Of  her  relations  with  Mr  Imlay  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion. 
Kot  on  account  of  the  morality  of  the  act,  but  on  account  of  its  ill  success. 
She  took  his  name,  she  loved  him,  she  bore  his  child ;  but  his  love  for  her  was 
transient,  and  evidently  of  a  lower  nature  than  hers :  and  so  this  greatest  social 
experiment  that  could  be  made  turned  out  ill,  and  the  sorrow  and  the  shame 
fell  on  her  alone.  She  and  Mr  Imlay  lived  together  for  aboat  a  year  and  a 
half,  when  by  separation,  by  discontent,  by  inconstancy,  by  a  thousand  little 
nothings  which  weigh  a  man  down  on  the  side  of  selfishness,  Mr  Imlay  wished 
to  free  himself  from  the  connection,  which  eventually  he  did,  almost  breaking 
Mary's  heart  in  the  trial.  The  fault  in  this  severance  was  in  his  want  of  frank- 
ness. It  might  have  been  from  an  affectionate  and  timid  fear  to  pain  her ;  it 
might  have  been  that  he  wished  her  to  wean  herself  from  him,  and  so  sought 
to  weaken  her  affections  gradually ;  or  it  might  have  been  from  cowardice  and 
the  shame  of  having  it  known  what  a  base  part  he  was  playing.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  for  months — ^passing  almost  into  years — ^he  kept  poor 
Mary  on  the  most  horrible  rack  humanity  can  know,  until  at  last  she  firmly 
decided  on  ending  the  strife,  and  so  broke  off  all  relations,  even  of  friendship, 
with  Mr  Imlay :  though  ever  retaining  for  him  a  warm  and  tender  affection, 
and,  womanlike,  never  suffering  any  expression  of  censure  against  him  for  her 
sake.  It  is  certain  that  she  loved  him  the  most  intensely  of  any  one  in  life. 
Her  early  friendship  for  Panny  Blood,  her  gratitude  toward  Mr  Johnson,  her 
platonic  attachment  for  Fuseli,  which  made  her  so  unhappy  in  its  moonlight 
unreality^  its  mere  vision  of  the  bliss  that  might  have  been,  and  even  her  con- 
nection and  marriage  with  Godwin :  none  of  all  these  or  of  other  affections  had 
the  same  influence  over  her  heart  and  life  as  this  unhappy  love  for  Imlay.  It 
was  the  shattering  of  the  crystal,  the  drying  up  of  the  well  of  life ;  it  was  the 
blighting  of  her  honour,  the  ruin  of  her  happiness.  We  doubt  much  if  Mary 
WoUstonecraft  ever  really  recovered  from  the  moral  shock  of  this  desolation, 
or  ever  reaUy  loved  or  hoped  as  she  had  done  before.  The  despair  which  made 
that  noble  heart  seek  suicide  so  resolutely  as  she  did  could  not  have  lightly 
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passed  away.    Eren  as  Godwin's  wife,  Mary  must  bare  sometimes  regr^«i 
Imlay. 

In  1797,  she  married  Godwin,  after  having  lived  with  him  openly  befoiei  on- 
married.  The  world  npon  this  was  shocked.  Mrs  Siddons  and  Mrs  Opie,  asd 
others  of  the  celebrated  women  of  that  day,  withdrew  themselves  from  her  hot, 
when,  according  to  their  code,  she  had  made  amends  for  her  transgressioiis, 
and  had  become  an  '  honest  woman.'  As  Mrs  Imlay,  all  the  world  knowing  tbt 
no  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  all  the  world  had  received  and 
oonrted  her.  When,  yielding  to  the  opinion  she  did  not  respect,  she  forsook 
her  own  faith  and  became  the  legal  wife  of  Godwin,  the  vrorld  forsook  her  in 
return :  a  sharp  punishment  and  an  instructive  lesson  against  all  such  tamper- 
ing with  conscience.  In  the  month  of  September,  1797,  Mary  WoUstonecrafl 
died,  leaving  behind  her  a  little  girl — afterward  Mrs  Shelley — whose  birth  cost 
the  mother's  life.  Leaving  also  an  imperishable  name  wherever  courage  and 
truth  shall  be  revered  and  conscience  held  higher  than  conformity.  She  is  one 
of  our  greatest  women,  because  one  of  the  first  who  stormed  the  citadel  of 
selfishness  and  ignorance,  because  one  of  the  bravest  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete. Hers  was  one  of  those  great  loving,  generous  souls  tliat  make  no  bar- 
gain between  self  and  duty,  that  dare  to  follow  out  their  own  law  and  to  walk 
by  their  own  light,  that  refuse  vicarious  help  and  work  out  their  salvation  bj 
their  own  strength,  that  appeal  to  God  for  judgement,  not  to  man  for  approba- 
tion. She  was  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  future ;  and  men  will  jet  gather 
constancy  and  truth  from  her  example :  so  true  it  is  that  a  good  deed  never 
dies  out,  but  extends  its  influence  as  far  as  Humanity  can  reach. 

Mary  WoUstoneoraft's  whole  life  proved  her  character  in  its  dutiful  self- 
sacrifice  and  its  strong  independent  will,  in  its  noble  adherence  to  principle 
and  its  brave  assertion  of  unbiassed  judgement :  so  that  when  she  was  over- 
persuaded  into  that  marriage  with  Godwin,  against  her  former  faith,  she  eom- 
mitted  her  greatest  sin,  and  her  only  one  of  that  kind,  the  resigning  of  her 
own  opinion  for  that  of  the  world's,  which  world-opinion  she  lost  by  the 
means  she  took  to  gain  it,  wherein  was  no  injustice  if  some  severity  of  sentence. 

We  have  Mary  Wollstonecrafts  by  the  dozen  among  us  in  her  abstract 
ability :  how  many  in  her  moral  courage  P  Yet  we  have  the  same  fight  to  fight 
that  she  had,  and  the  same  things  remain  undone  that  she  would  fain  have  for- 
warded with  a  helping  hand.  Who  will  take  this  stigma  of  cowardice  and  the 
slave's  degradation  from  the  womeu  of  England  ?  Who  will  show  that  we 
have  minds  as  subtle  and  wills  as  strong  as  Mary  Wollstonecraft  of  the  past  ? 
Who  will  prove  that  if  they  will  our  women  shall  be  free  and  noble,  as  (jod- 
win's  wife  would  have  made  them,  as  Godwin's  wife  did  make  herself  P 

Whose  voice  will  answer  us  from  the  distance,  whose  hand  meet  us  in  the 

darkness  P 

E.  L. 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  KET  THE  TANNER: 

A  CUAPTER  OP  THE  SUFPRESSED   HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND. 
(Concluded  from  page  389.^ 


The  next  day,  being  Uic  2Gtli  of  August,  1,400  Switzcrs,  good  and  valiant 
soldiers,  came  from  London  and  entered  Norwich,  and  were  received  by  the 
earl's  forces,  with  many  volleys  of  shot  for  joy ;  they  being  divided  by  parishes, 
were  liberally  invited  and  courtecmsly  entertained  by  the  citizens,  as  the 
soldier?  were,  the  whole  time ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  being  revived,  and  the 
rtbeb  confounded  with  fear,  at  this  doubtful  knowledge  of  their  overthrow. 
However,  being  ascertained  that  the  next  day  tlicy  must  fight  it  out,  trusting 
to  certain  vain  prophecies  and  superstitious  rhymes  that  they  had  among  them, 
•which  were  rung  in  their  ears  every  hour ;  as — 

The  country  gnoffes,  Ilob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubs  and  clowted  shoon. 
Shall  fill  the  vale  of  Bussyn's  Dale, 

With  slaaghter'd  bodies  soon. 
And  this — 

The  heedless  men  within  the  Dale 

Shall  there  be  slain,  both  great  and  smalc. 

Such  was  their  preposterous  stupidity,  in  applying  these  equivocating  pro- 
phecies to  their  delusion,  that  believing  Dossyn's  Dale  must  make  a  large  and 
soft  pillow  for  death  to  rest  on,  vainly  apprehended  themselves  the  upholsterers 
to  make,  who  proved  only  the  stuffing  to  fill  the  same.  Fed  therefore  with 
this  vain  belief,  they  forsook  that  advantageous  hill  that  in  a  great  measure 
bad  enabled  them  by  its  situation  to  do  the  damage  they  had  done,  and  where 
the  earl's  horsemen  would  have  been  of  little  service :  trusting  to  these  follies 
for  success,  and  resolving  to  end  the  matter  before  famine  obliged  them  to  dis- 
perse, for  the  earl  had  so  stopped  up  the  passages  that  no  victuals  could  come 
to  their  camp,  and  the  want  thereof  had  already  begun  to  pinch  them.  They 
fired  all  their  cabins,  huts,  and  tents,  wliich  they  had  built  of  timber  and 
bushes  upon  the  hills,  which  almost  darkened  the  sky  with  smoke ;  and,  with 
twenty  ancients  and  ensigns  of  war,  marched  for  the  adjacent  valley  called  by 
that  name,  and  there  presently  entrenched  themselves,  threw  a  ditch  across 
the  highways,  and  cut  off  all  passage,  pitching  their  javelins  and  stakes  in  the 
ground  before  them. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  perceiving  their  doings,  the  next  day,  being  the  27th 
of  August,  setting  his  army  in  order,  he  marched  out  at  Coslany,  now  St  Mar- 
tin's at  tlic  Oak  Gates,  with  the  Marquis  of  ^Northampton,  Powes,  Bray, 
Ambrose  Dudley,  and  the  other  noble  and  valiant  gentlemen,  a  very  choice 
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company,  the  Almains,  vith  Captain  Dnuy's  band,  and  all  the  horsemen, 
marcliing  directly  against  the  enemy. 

Yet  before  the  army  came  in  sight  of  the  rebels.  Sir  Edmund  Knevet  and  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  Knights,  'were  sent  to  acquaint  them  that  such  was  the  in- 
credible mercy  of  the  king  that,  if  they  would  still  repent  and  lay  down  their 
arms,  he  would  freely  grant  his  pardon  to  all  except  one  or  two  of  them ;  bxit 
all  refused  it.    Upon  which,  the  earl,  having  giren  orders  to  both  horse  and 
foot,  gave  the  sign  to  begin  the  battle.    The  rebels,  perceiving  the  attack 
coming,  placed  all  their  gentlemen  prisoners,  bound  with  fetters  and  chained 
together,  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  to  the  end  they  might  be  killed  by  their 
own  friends;  who  came  to  seek  their  deliverance ;  but  now,  though  it  be  true, 
as  David  saith,  that  '  the  sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as  another,'  yet  so  dis- 
creetly did  Captain  Drury  charge  the  van  of  the  rebels  that  most  of  those  in- 
nocent prisoners  escaped.   Myles,  the  rebels'  master  gunner,  levelled  a  cannon, 
and,  discharging  it,  struck  the  king's  standard-bearer  through  the  thigh  with 
an  iron  bullet  and  the  horse  he  rode  on  through  the  shoulder,  so  that  both 
died,  which  so  vexed  the  earl  and  exasperated  his  army  that  he  caused  a  whole 
volley  of  artillery  to  be  shot  off  at  the  rebels ;  and  herewith  Captain  Drury, 
with  his  own  band,  and  the  Almains,  or  lance  knights  (call  them  which  you 
will),  being  on  foot,  getting  near  the  enemies,  saluted  them  so  severely  with 
their  harquebut  shot,  and  thrust  forward  upon  them  with  their  pikes  so 
strongly,  that  they  brake  their  ranks  asunder,  by  which  means  the  gentlemen 
prisoners  shrank  on  one  side,  and  most  escaped  their  intended  danger,  though 
some  few  were  slain  by  the  Almains  and  others  that  knew  not  who  they  were. 
The  earl's  light  horsemen  by  these  means  came  in  so  roundly  that  the  rebels, 
not  able  to  abide  their  valiant  charge,  were  put  to  flight,  and  ran  away  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  with  the  foremost  their  grand  captain,  Eobert  Ket,  gal- 
lopped  away  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him.    The  horsemen  that  chased 
slew  them  in  heaps  as  fast  as  they  overtook  them,  so  that,  the  chase  continu- 
ing for  three  or  four  miles,  there  were  slain  at  least  3,500,  beside  a  great  num- 
ber that  were  wounded  as  they  fled,  seeking  to  escape  out  of  danger.    Thus, 
as  Tuller  says,  rage  was  conquered  by  courage,  rebellion  by  loyalty,  and  num- 
ber by  valour. 

Yet  one  part  of  them,  the  last  litter  of  Ket's  kennel,  that  had  not  been 
assailed  at  the  first  onset,  seeing  such  slaughter  made  of  their  fellows,  kept 
their  ground  by  their  ordnance,  determining,  as  men  desperate,  not  to  die  un- 
revenged,  but  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last.  They  were  so  enclosed  with  their 
carts,  carriages,  and  trenches  they  had  cast  up,  that  it  had  been  something 
dangerous  to  have  assailed  them  within  their  strength.  The  earl  being  merci- 
ful— a  sure  token  of  bravery — sent  Norroy  with  promise  of  pardon  of  life  if 
they  would  lay  down  their  weapons ;  if  not,  he  would  destroy  every  one  of 
them.  They  answered  that,  could  they  be  sure  of  their  lives,  they  would  wil- 
lingly do  it,  but  took  it  only  as  a  stratagem  to  get  them  into  the  gentlemen's 
hands,  who,  they  well  knew,  would  hang  them  alL  Upon  which,  the  earl  gets 
his  army  into  battle  array  against  them,  and  just  before  the  onset  sent  to 
know  whether,  if  he  came  himself  and  assured  them  of  pardon,  they  would 
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sabmit ;  to  which  they  presently  answered,  that  they  had  such  confidence  in 
his  honour  that,  if  he  would  promise  them  the  king's  pardon,  they  would  in  an 
instant  lay  down  their  an^s,  and  rely  on  his  and  the  king's  mercy.  Upon 
which  he  went  directly  to  them,  and  ordered  Norroy  to  read  the  king's  com- 
mission openly  on  the  spot,  because  therein  was  pardon  promised  by  the  king 
to  all  that  would  lay  down  their  weapons ;  \ihich  being  heard,  they  all  thank- 
fully cried — '  God  save  King  Edward ! '  And  so,  by  the  earl's  wisdom  and 
compassion,  were  many  saved  and  more  bloodshed  avoided. 

The  battle  being  ended,  all  the  prey  was  given  the  same  day  to  the  soldiers^ 
and  openly  sold  in  the  Market  Place. 

Thus  were  the  rebels  subdued  by  the  valiant  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  other 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  country ;  but  not  without  loss  of  divers  worthy 
persons,  both  gentlemen  and  some  of  the  chief  citizens,  in  the  heat  of  the  fight^ 
beside  abundance  of  the  meaner  sort :  namely — Henry  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of 
Willoughby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Willoughby,  of  the  same, 
and  father  of  Francis  Willoughby,  of  WoUerton,  in  the  said  county  :  a  man  so 
well  beloved  iu  his  country  for  his  liberal  housekeeping,  great  courtesy,  upright 
dealing,  assured  stedfastness  in  friendship,  and  modest  behaviour,  that  the 
country  where  he  lived  lamented  his  loss  exceedingly.  There  fell,  also.  Master 
Lucie,  Esq.,  Giles  Forster,  Esq.,  and  Master  Throckmorton,  gentlemen  of  no 
small  worship  in  their  countries,  with  Henry  Wilby,  Esq.,  Thomas  Lynsye,  Esq., 
and  many  others.  Four  of  these  were  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Simon  and 
Jude's  Church,  according  to  that  parish  register,  in  which  I  read  thus : 

'  Henry  Wylby,  of  Middilton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Esqr. 

'  Giles  Foster,  of  Temple  Balsall,  in  the  same  county,  Esqr. 

'  Thomas  Lynsye,  of  Charlecot,  in  the  same  county,  Esqr. 

* Lasonn  (or  Lucie),  of ,  beside  Northampton,  Esqr. 

'  Thes  4  esqnires  were  slain  in  the  king's  army  one  Mnshoolde  Heath  the  Tcwcsday 
heing  the  xxv^/A  days  of  August,  1649,  anno  tercio  Edwardi  sexti,  and  were  all  buryed 
in  the  chauncell  of  this  chnrch  in  one  grave.' 

The  remaining  rebels  that  submitted,  and  all  those  that  were  brought  in 
prisoners  (which  were  many),  to  keep  them  from  making  head  again,  were  con- 
fined this  night,  under  guards  of  soldiers,  in  the  public  buildings  and  some 
churches  in  the  city,  by  the  provident  command  of  the  earl,  in  order  to  receive 
judgement,  and  have  their  fines  and  amerciaments  set  on  them  for  their  offences. 

The  next  day,  being  August  28  th,  tidings  were  brought  the  earl  that  the 
arch-rebel  Ket  had  rode  so  fast  that  his  horse  tired  and  fell  down  in  the  flight, 
and  that,  creeping  into  a  bam  of  one  Mr  Richers,  of  Swannington,  two  of  his 
servants  seized  him,  and  carried  him  into  their  master's  house,  who  kept  him 
there  in  hold  for  his  lordship.  Upon  which,  the  earl  sent  twenty  horsemen 
immediately,  and  brought  him  to  Norwich.  And  the  same  day  the  earl  sat  in 
judgement  at  the  Castle,  taking  examinations  to  find  who  were  the  principal 
beginners  and  promoters  of  this  unluippy  rebellion :  and  divers  being  found 
guilty,  nine  of  the  principals  (the  two  Kets  excepted)  were  executed  upon  the 
Oak  of  Keformation,  which  never  till  then  deserved  that  name,  among  which 
were  two  of  their  prophets — ^Bishop  Rugg  and  Wilse — and  Miles,  the  cunning 
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cannoneer,  who  was  mnch  lamented  becanae  remorse  kept  him  from  dmng 
much  mischief  to  the  city,  which  his  canning  enabled  him  to  have  done :  being 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  (the  usual  death  of  tiiutours)  in  this  manner  :^ 
they  were  first  hanged  up,  then  presently  cat  down,  and,  falling  on  the  earth, 
their  privities  cut  off,  then  their  bowels  pulled  out  alire,  and  cast  into  a  fire, 
their  heads  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  quartered ;  their  heads  being  fixed  on  the 
tops  of  the  city  towers,  and  their  quarters  hang  on  the  gates  and  other  puUie 
places  for  a  terrour  to  others.  Thirty  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at 
the  gallows  out  of  Magdalen  Gates.  In  all,  about  three  hundred  were  exe- 
cuted :  of  which,  forty-nine  suffered  in  like  manner  at  the  gallows  by  the  Gross 
in  the  market. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  thus  been  misused  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  eari 
to  execute  a  greater  number  of  them,  and  constrained  him  to  say  openly  :— 
'There  must  be  measure  kept  in  all  things ;  and  especially  in  punishment  with 
death  we  ought  to  beware  that  we  do  not  exceed.  1  know  well  that  such 
wicked  doings  deserve  no  small  revenge,  and  that  the  offenders  are  worthy  to  be 
most  sharply  chastised ;  but  yet  how  far  shall  we  go  P  Shall  we  not,  at  last, 
show  some  mercy  P  Is  there  no  place  for  pardon  P  What  shall  we  thai  do  ? 
Shall  we  hold  the  plow  ourselves,  and  harrow  our  own  lands  P ' 

Now  when  information  was  laid  against  some  of  the  chief  rebeb  that  sur- 
rendered to  the  earl,  that  they  were  busy  ringleaders,  and  some  of  the  worst  of 
them,  and  therefore  ought  to  suffer ;  upon  Norroy's  telling  him  that  on  the 
offer  of  pardon  they  first  submitted,  he  declared  that  none  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  promise  of  pardon  should  suffer.  And  this  night  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  buried,  least  their  smell  should  breed  an  infection. 

On  the  day  following,  being  the  29th  of  August,  the  earl,  lords,  and  gentle- 
men, with  the  citizens,  repaired  to  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  Mancroft,  and  gave 
praises  and  thanks  to  God  for  their  late  success ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
27th  of  August  should  be  annually  set  apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  in  this 
city  for  their  great  deliverance ;  which  is  entered  in  their  city  book  in  this 
manner : — '  Be  it  remembered,  that  by  the  power  of  AUmightie  Gk>d,  and  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king's  majestic  K.  E.  VI,  in  sending  down  the  noble 
£rl  of  Warwicke  his  grace's  lyeuteuant,  with  other  nobUls,  and  men  of  wor- 
shipp,  with  his  majesties  poure  into  this  worshipfull  dttie,  and  by  the  goodness 
of  God  upon  the  27th  August,  A.D.  1549,  the  said  Erl,  &c.,  uppon  Musholde 
Hethe  vanequyshed  Rob.  Kette,  and  all  his  hool  number  of  adherents  of  their 
most  wicked  rebellion,  and  ded  suppresse  them,  and  delivered  this  cittie  from 
the  great  danger,  trouble,  and  peril,  it  was  in,  like  to  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

'  Wherefore  by  the  good  advyce  of  the  Lord  Thomas  Thirlby,  now  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  with  the  assent  of  the  mayor,  shereves,  &c.,  it  is  ordeyned  and 
enacted,  that  from  henceforth  for  ever,  upon  the  27th  of  August  yerely,  for 
the  benefyte  that  we  obteyned  for  our  delyveraunce  that  day,  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being,  shall  commaunde  his  officers  to  gyve  wamyng  to  every  inhabitant 
in  ther  ward  to  sper  and  shut  in  their  shoppes ;  and  both  man,  woman,  and 
child,  to  repaire  to  their  parish  churches,  after  they  have  rong  in,  at  the  houre 
of  seven  of  the  clokko  in  the  morning,  there  to  remayn  in  supplication,  &c.» 
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and  heryng  diviiie  service,  and  to  g3rye  humble  thankes  io  God,  and  pray  for 
the  king  hartcly,  for  that  delivery  of  this  cittie,  &c.  And  the  servyce  once 
doon,  that  every  paiish  ring  a  solcmpne  peall  with  all  there  belles,  to  the  land 
and  praise  of  Qod,  and  the  great  rejoycing  of  the  peopnll  for  ever,  and  so  to 
depiurte  every  man  to  his  busynes,  &c.    God  save  the  king ! ' 

The  citizens,  filled  with  no  less  joy  than  the  Jews  when  they  had  escaped 
the  sword  of  wicked  EEaman,  unanimously  extolled  Warwick  for  his  great 
courage,  attributing  to  his  wisdom  and  good  conduct  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  and  families,  and  all  their  possessions,  setting  up  over  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  their  own  gates  and  doors,  the  ragged  staff,  which  was  the  cognizance 
or  badge  of  that  earl. 

Hobert  Ket,  and  William  Ket  his  brother,  were  carried  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  being  shortly  after  arraigned  of  their  treason,  and 
found  guilty,  were  brought  to  the  Tower  again,  and  there  remained  till  the 
S9th  of  November,  on  which  day  they  were  delivered  to  Sir  Edmund  Windham, 
high-sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  who  brought  them  down,  the  one  to  Wind- 
ham, and  the  other  to  Norwich,  where  deserved  punishment  was  executed 
npon  them  both :  for  Bobert  Ket,  the  captain  of  these  rebels,  was  carried  to 
the  castle,  had  chains  pnt  on  him,  and  a  rope  being  fixed  about  his  neck,  was 
drawn  alive  from  the  ground  up  to  the  gibbet  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
castle,  and  there  left  hanging,  in  remembrance  of  his  villainy,  tiU  his  body 
being  consumed  at  last  fell  down.  And  William,  his  brother,  was  executed  in 
the  same  manner  at  Windham,  on  the  top  of  the  steeple  there,  and  was 
hanged  in  chains,  as  his  brother  was  at  Norwich.  And  thus,  by  God's  mercy 
and  the  earl's  courage,  this  fearful  rebellion  ended ;  though  it  appears  from  the 
book  of  the  Court  of  Mayoralty,  by  the  entries  there  made,  between  1549  and 
1564,  that  the  rebellious  stonuichs  of  the  common  people  here  were  not  so 
soon  brought  down  as  their  camp  was  dispersed. 

For '  Slst  September,  3d  Edward  Yl. — ^It  was  deposed,  that  Bobert  Bnmam, 
parish-clerk  of  St  Gregories,  said—"  There  are  too  many  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land by  fyve  hundred." 

'  30th  September— Will.  Mutton,  painter,  justified  his  having  pulled  down 
the  penthouses  of  the  shops  in  Norwich,  saying  that— '"There  was  much 
dysceyte  to  buyers  from  them."  The  said  Bumam  being  imprisoned,  said  to 
Mr  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen — "  Ye  skrybes  and  pharasies !  ye  seek  innocent 
bloode,"  &c. ;  for  which,  at  the  following  assizes,  he  was  adjudged  to  the  pil- 
lory, and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  thereto,  as  a  fantor  of  rebels. 

'Edmnnd  Johnson,  labourer,  being  at  the  late  chapel  in  the  Fields,  talking 
with  Mr  Chancellor's  servants,  it  chanced  that  one  Bosewell  should  say  that 
"  Bobert  Ket  should  be  hanged,"  and  the  said  Johnson  said — "It  should  cost  a 
thousaid  men's  lives  firste." 

*24th  November,  3d  Edward  VI. — John  Booke  said — "Except  the  mercy 
of  God,  before  Christmas,  ye  shall  sec  as  greate  a  campe  upon  Musholdc  as 
ever  was,  and  if  it  be  not  thennc,  it  shall  be  in  the  spring  of  the  yere,  and  they 
shall  come  out  of  the  Lord  Protector's  countrithe  to  strcnkith  him." 

12th  February,  4th  Edward  YI.-— George  Bedman,  servant  with  Mr  Bakon, 
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deposed  that—"  John  Eedhed,  on  Sonday,  at  nyght,  being  the  x/A  of  Febniarj, 
1549,  said  he  wold  that  Master  Bakon,  and  others  having  on  there  gates  the 
ragged  staff,  schuld  take  them  down,  for  ther  were  that  are  oflendjed  there- 
wythe,  to  the  noinbre  of  twentie  persons  and  more ;  and  he  said  that  the  afore> 
said  ragged  staff  schuld  be  taken  down  ^  and  that  afore  it  was  Lammes  daye 
next  comyng,  that  Ket  schuld  be  plucked  downe  from  the  toppe  of  the  castle ; 
saying,  also,  that  it  was  not  mete  to  have  any  more  kyngs  than  one." 

'  John  Redhed,  of  St  Martin's  Parish,  worsted  weaver,  saith  that — "  np9n  a 
market  day,  not  a  month  passed,  whether  it  was  Wednesday  or  Saterday,  he 
certenly  knoweth  not,  being  in  the  Market  uppon  his  busynes,  he  sawe  ij  or  iij 
persones,  men  of  the  contrithe,  standing  together,  and  he  harde  th'  one  of  tbem 
speke  to  th'  other,  looking  uppon  Norwich  Castell  towardes  Kette,  these 
words : — "  O  Kette !  God  have  mercye  pppon  thy  sowle ;  and  I  trust  in  God 
that  the  kyng's  majestye  and  his  counsail  shall  be  enformed  ones  betwixte  this 
and  Mydsomer  even,  that  of  their  owne  gentylnes  thowe  shal  be  taken  downe, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  buryed,  and  not  hanged  uppe  for  wynter  store,  and 
sette  a  quyetness  in  the  realme,  and  the  rag<2;ed  staff  shal  be  taken  down,  also, 
of  their  owne  gentylnes,  from  the  gentylmen's  gates  in  this  cittie,  and  to  have 
no  more  kings  but  one  within  this  cittie  under  Christ  but  K.  Edward  the  syxe, 
God  save  his  grace":  which  persones  he  saith  he  never  knewe  them. 

*  26th  February. — One  said  that — "  Five  hundred  of  the  Musholde  men  were 
gon  to  the  gret  Turke  and  the  Doffyn,  and  will  be  her  again  by  Midsomer/'  * 

Holinshed  tells  us  it  was  generally  thought  that  Will.  Ket  had  been  sure  of 
his  pardon  if  he  had  not  played  the  traitorous  hypocrite,  for  upon  his  submis- 
sion at  first  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  brother, 
to  persuade  him  and  the  rest  to  yield,  who  though  he  promised  to  do  so,  upon 
his  coming  into  the  camp,  and  seeing  the  great  multitude  about  him,  did  not 
only  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  told  him  the  marquis  had  but  few  soldiers  with 
him,  and  was  nothing  able  to  resist  such  a  force  as  his.  So  that  had  it  not 
been  for  him,  his  brother  and  all  the  rest  had  accepted  the  king's  pardon. 

'Tliis  Ket,'  as  Fuller  observes,  'was  of  more  wealth  than  the  generality  of 
those  of  his  business';  and,  as  Stow  says,  'could  spend  £50  a  year  in  land, 
and  was  worth  in  goods  above  a  thousand  marks':  which  vras  true.  His  family 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  families  in  Windham ;  for  in  22d 
Edward  IV,  John  Knyght,  aUas  Kette,  was  a  principal  owner  there.  After  his 
conviction,  at  a  court  held  for  the  king's  manor  of  Windham,  it  was  presented 
—that  Robert  Knyght,  alias  Kette,  who  was  hanged  upon  Norwich  Castle,  for 
treason,  died  siezed  of  thirty  acres  of  land  held  of  the  manor,  and  that  it  was 
escheated  to  the  king  as  lord,  which  he,  by  Robert  Rochester,  Esq.,  his  super- 
visor, of  his  great  clemency,  regranted  to  William  Knight,  alias  Kette,  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  Robert,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  And  Thomas  Kett,  soi^f  this 
William,  in  ]  570,  had  a  grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  liberty  of  faldage 
in  Northwood  Moor,  in  Windham,  for  twenty-one  years ;  and  in  1606,  Richard 
Kette,  alias  Knightes,  surrendered  a  messuage,  &c.,  in  the  said  town,  to  John 
and  Samuel  Knightes,. so  that  the  family  still  continued  and  enjoyed  their 
ancient  patrimony. 
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THE  MEN  OF  THE  COUP  D'ETAT. 


YiCTOS  ScHOELCHEB  has  written  an  admirable  pamphlet  on  the  Dangers  to 
England  of  the  Alliance  with  the  Men  of  the  Coup  d'Stat.^  We  sympathize 
thoroughly  with  his  indignation  against  these  men,  we  accept  his  facts  con- 
cerning them  as  incontrovertible,  we  endorse  his  opinion  of  the  danger  threat- 
ened always  by  any  alliance  with  rascaldom :  but  we  are  at  variance  with  him 
in  his  conclusions.    We  can  not  altogether  agree  to  the  following : — 

'  To  have  dealings  with  the  government  de  facto,  \fihich  is  propped  up  by  the  blind 
force  of  an  anny,  submissive  to  discipline  as  a  wheel  is  to  the  stream,  is  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  Decembrisenrs,  and  not  with  France.  If  the  English  people  will  have  this,  so 
be  it ;  but  let  the  case  be  well  understood  by  them,  let  them  not  labour  or  hope  to  bring 
others  under  illusions.  We  conceive  that  no  one  nation  should  have  the  insolent  pre- 
tension of  meddling  vrith  the  internal  affiurs  of  France ;  our  patriotism  energetically 
deprecates  every  sort  of  foreign  interference,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  in  her  interior 
pohcy :  but  we  persist  in  the  opinion,  that  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  forbid  every  civil- 
ized government  to  make  a  compact  with  those  rulers,  the  living  personification  of  im- 
morality, rejected  by  all  parties,  and  left  outside  the  nation  until  she  is  able,  at  no  romote 
period,  to  fell  them  to  the  ground.' 

Let  us  never  strain  a  point  to  our  own  advantage.  When  the  Provisional 
Government  was  installed  in  1848,  it  was  made,  and  rightly  made,  a  subject  of 
complaint,  that  foreign  governments  were  slow  in  recognizing  it.  What  had 
they  to  do  with  Orleanist  or  Republican  P  Enough  that  Erance  had  chosen 
her  own  government.  It  was  France  and  the  representatives  of  France  with 
which  alone  the  foreigner  had  to  deal.  It  is  the  same  now.  England  has  no 
right  to  step  in  between  France  and  her  Government  now,  any  more  than  then. 
It  ia  only  with  the  de  facto  Government  that  we  (as  a  nation)  can  have  any 
thing  to  do.  And  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  de  facto  Government — ^that  which 
actually  does  administer  both  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  France— being 
*  rejected  by  allpartiet,  and  left  outside  the  nation*  For  good  or  ill,  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret  it,  M  Bonaparte  rules  France  by  France's  own  allow- 
ance.   No  foreign  power  enthrones  him. 

This  alliance  matter  deserves  to  be  looked  into.  Let  us  try  to  clear  it  from 
the  confusion  into  which  it  is  thrown  when  judged  of  only  through  our  feel- 
ings.   Like  all  other  questions,  it  is  amenable  to  reason.    Let  us  canvass  it 

reasonably,  though  never  upon  any  question  was  indignation  more  worthy  of 
excuse. 

The  alliance  of  England  and  France  is  desirable  and  necessary.  How  shall 
it  be  brought  about,  '  ii  the  laws  of  morality  forbid'  our  Government  to  make 
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well  to  weigh.  Nftpoleon  is  a  mortal  man  like  wlioerer  ehe ;  he  may  die  bj  many  a 
malady ;  he  may  be  dyiug  at  this  very  moment ;  who  knows  ?  At  all  eventa,  Napolecm 
i«  bat  a  passing  meteor — ^the  French  nation  is  a  lasting  Inminary.  Yon  are  allied  to 
Napoleon ;  do  yon  believe  to  hare  aecared  the  alliance  of  the  French  nation  ?  No  1  yon 
have  not.  And  why  not  ?  Becanse  yonr  alliance  purports  to  barter  away  the  fireedom  of 
Pdbnd,  Hungary,  Italy^  and  Germany  for  the  preoarioiu  and  diarepntable  firiendahip  of 
the  Habsborgs  and  the  Brandenbnrgs.  Such  is  yonr  alliance  with  Napoleon.  Now,  do 
yott  believe  that  the  IVench  nation,  restored  to  its  sovereignty^  as  certainly  restored  it 
will  bo^  ever  would  sanction  snch  an  allianoe  P  No  1  by  all  that  there  is  sacred  to  men, 
■ever  I  never  1        .        «        • 

Shift  the  theatre  of  the  war ;  imust  peremptorily  on  Austria's  evacoating  the  Princi- 
palities, and  on  siding  with  or  against  yon  i  advise  the  Soltan  to  grant  independienoe  to 
the  Bounains,  and  arm  thtm ;  enlist  the  Polish  emigration'^— not  in  Turkey,  but  here; 
mind  where  tiie  weak  point  of  Rossia  is,  and  strike  there.  And  wherever  a  Govern- 
ment is  playing  felse  to  yon  call  on  the  nations  it  oppresses.  These  are  yoor  radical 
remedies ;  bnt  remember  that,  while  in  matters  of  internal  progress  yon  may  say,  by  and 
by  we  shall  come  to  that,  in  a  war  everything  depends  on  moments.  Opportonity  lost 
is  a  campaign  lost— mny  be  even  more.  Poland  is  yonr  surest  remedy  even  to-day ;  but 
how  mneh  surer  and  easier  would  it  have  been  six  months  ago.        .        ... 

Gome  what  may,  in  this  war,  England  stands  more  in  need  of  Poland  and  of  Hnngazy 
than  Poland  and  Hungary  stand  in  need  of  England.  With  us,  victory ;  vrithout  ns,  de- 
feat, (NT  a  dinrepataUe  msnfficieut  armistice.  Yon  remember  the  tsde  about  the  nine 
Sybilline  books.  Poland  will  be  your  Sybilline  books.  Three  already  are  lost.  Hasten 
to  buy  the  remaining  six,  or  dse,  like  the  Roman  king  of  old,  yon  shall  have  to  pay  the 
fiill  price  of  all  the  nine  for  the  last  three.    Mine  is  the  advice,  yours  is  the  choice. 


Smith  O'Brien,  now  ^dent  In  Paris,  has  written  a  noble  letter  to  GaUffnan^i 
Meuenffer^  repudiating  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  'friends 'to 
obtain^  through  the  intervention  of  M  Bonaparte,  leave  for  him  to  return  to 
Ireland,  on  conditioa  of  his  abstaining  from  politics.  He  says:—'!  would 
rather  remain  for  ever  an  exile  from  the  land  which  I  love,  than  return  thither 
under  restrictions  incompatible  with  my  personal  honour,  or  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  an  Irish  gentleman.' 

Again  we  are  reminded  of  Ellis,  CufT^,  and  Dowling;  still  left  to  suffer  in 
Austxalia.    It  is  too  bad. 


Will  M  Louis  Bonaparte  venture  here  P  Let  us,  who  have  no  share  in  the 
govemment,  welcome  him  as  we  welcomed  Nicholas  and  Haynau — ^\vith  univer- 
sal  execration.  Let  him  see  his  accusation  eyeiywhere  placarded.  If  it  be 
only  a  handwriting  on  the  wall,  let  him  read  ereiywhere  the  sentence  that 
dooms  him  to  perdition — ^the  never  to  be  forgotten  or  foi^ven 

2d  ojf  Decbmbxb! 
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Mt  fourth  year's  work  of  propagaiiJism  is  condoded.  Theorist  and  enthusiast  us  I 
may  be  deemed  (and  I  am  well  content  to  be  deemed  so  by  the  short-sighted  votaries  of 
'snccess*)  1  am  yet  practical  enough  to  ask  myself  what  is  the  result  of  my  endcarours,  bold 
enough  to  tell  all  men  the  rep]y«  It  is  not  unsatisfactory.  The  preaching  of  Repub- 
licanism yet  continues  to  be  a  labour.  It  has  not  subscribers  enough  to  pay  its  cost. 
Our  germs  of  association  are  not  yet,  to  my  thinking,  suf&ciently  important  to  need  any 
trumpeting  to  the  world.  I  have  yet  to  work  and  wait.  Well,  I  am  strong  enough  and 
hopefhl  enough  for  both.  I  have  lived  down  many  sneers,  and  now  some  few  even  of 
those  whom  the  age  consents  to  honour  are  not  ashamed  to  wish  Oood  speed  to  my 
attempt.  New  listeners  are  about  me ;  new  adherents  are  at  my  side.  No  old  ones 
have  deserted  me.  So  I  have  made  way,  be  it  never  so  slowly.  Again,  I  am  practical 
enough  to  be  content  with  this  gradual  and  quiet  growth.  It  is  sure.  Had  it  been  less, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  am  endeavouring  to  propagate,  I  should  not 
have  doubted  of  ultimate  success.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  had  as  much  success 
as  even  a  sanguiue  man  ought  to  have  anticipated.  Thus  much  I  care  to  say  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  of  my  readers  with  whom  I  have  not  yet  the  opportunity  of  other 
communication.    Perhaps  before  another  year  is  out  they  will  have  come  nearer  to  me. 

In  this  volume  I  have  been  able  in  some  measure  to  redeem  my  promise  of  reference 
to  the  great  mea  of  our  own  race,  especially  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  that 
noblest  period  of  English  history  how  can  Englishmen  know  too  much  P  Far,  far  yet 
are  we  from  knowing  anything  like  enough.  The  more  we  know  of  it  the  better  we 
shall  appreciate  it,  and  we  may  so  learn  to  become  worthy  of  resuming  its  unfinished 
task — the  organizing  a  regenerated  people,  the  leading  a  nation  on  'that  hard  and  difficult 
way  which  leadeth  to  God  and  happiness.'  Is  it  not  a  task  to  be  desired,  to  be  at- 
tempted by  all  true  Englishmen,  by  all  who  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  courage  as  well 
as  capability  of  thought  P  Why  is  it  that  we  must  yet  look  to  America,  for  the  one  man 
fit,  after  Vane  and  Milton,  to  speak  our  English  hmgnage — ^Theodore  Parker,  who  is 
not  afraid  to  probe  the  depths  of  life,  to  assert,  beyond  all  expediencies  and  policies,  the 
principles  of  human  action, — who  also  is  not  afhdd  to  act  even  as  he  speaks. 

One  word  more  on  a  personal  matter :  in  reply  to  the  still-sUbsisting  accusation — 
always  recurring  when  no  other  fault  can  be  found— of  the  fierceness  and  severity  of  my 
language.  I  might  answer  in  the  words  of  Garrison,  rebuked  for  the  same  offence : — *  Is 
there  not  cause  for  severity  P  I  wiH  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  Uncompromising  as 
justice.  I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — ^I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  inch— and  I  will  be  heard.'  Why  P  Because  of '  the  apathy  of  the  people.'  But 
I  would  say  more.  Who  are  they  who  rebuke  me  ?  Bo  they  really  object  to  my  prin- 
ciples under  cover  of  objection  to  my  manner  of  propagandism  P  To  such  objectors  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer.  Or  are  my  rebukers  men  who  hold  my  fiuth  P  Let  them  not 
hide  their  timorousness  or  sloth  under  so  poor  a  cavil,  but  come  out  like  men  and  teach 
our  principles  in  a  better  manner.  Glad  indeed  shall  I  be  to  sec  men  stronger  and  so 
perhaps  calmer,  more  equable  and  so  perhaps  more  capable,  than  myself,  leading  our 
republican  force  through  the  opponent  atheism  and  immorality  and  indifference  of  the 
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present  time.  If  they  can  fight  the  hard  fight  without  wrath,  it  may  he  hetter  for  the 
Canse,  and  certainly  would  he  best  for  them.  For  myself,  abhorrence  of  wrong  yet  stin 
my  heart.  It  is  a  time  of  war.  I  use  the  pen  in  default  of  a  sword.  And  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  enough  (o  attempt  to  hold  up  the  Ideal  of  Worth  for  men  to  worship ;  we 
must  strike  down  those  who  would  prevent  the  nnfiirliug  of  onr  Ideal. 

We  are  in  the  battle.    Woe  to  those  who  slumber,  however  beantiftil  their  dreams ! 
It  is  the  day  of  wrath.    It  is  the  day  of  rcTolution.    Let  us  hold  up  great  principles  as 
banners  for  the  conflict ;  and  let  them  be  lovely  and  artistic  so  that  an  angel  need  not 
scruple  to  sustain  them.    But  the  banner  leads  m  to  the  fights  and  in  the  melee  we 
must  smite  onr  adversaries.    The  Tzars  and  Bonapartes,  the  Palmerstons  and  the  Veroos, 
— ^the  despots,  diplomatists,  brigands,  and  petty  laroenists,  must  be  stricken  in  the  laoe 
and  without  mercy.    There  is  but  too  much  paltering.    Let  the  truth  be  told,  though  it 
hurt  some  tender  consciences ;  let  right  be  maintained  k  outrance.    The  gallant  Seven 
Hundred  (the  Three  Hundred  of  Greek  times  no  braver)  who  charged  at  Balakbiva,  are 
not  accused  of  fierceness  and  severity.    We  charge  against  worse  odds.    Our  battle  is  aa 
chivalrously  suicidal.    But  like  them  we  will  charge  through.    In  the  day  of  repub- 
lican victory,  when  men  have  learned  the  worth  of  manhood,  we  shall  not  be  rebuked  for 
onr  over-earnestness  and  daring :  we  shall  be  forgiven  the  offence  of  teal.    Let  the 
good— and  the  best  are  brave — let  them  judge  me.    '  I  have  faith  abo  in  the  unassnm- 
ing  men,  in  the  Jlnknoiim  Oodt,  yet  hidden  under  the  workman's  blouse  or  under  the 
student's  coat.    It  is  to  them  that  I  address  myself.'    I  borrow  a  friend's  words.    It  is 
Maziini  who  apeaks.    O  ye  Unkown  Gods !  who  yet  shall  make  our  England  divinelj 
glorious,  where  are  ye  ?  since  of  our  known  and  honoured  the  best  are  cautious  and 
afiraid.    Come  forth  and  save  us :  for  our  bravery  is  being  wasted  in  the  Crimea,  or  else 
lies  dead  in  England,  showing  no  sign  of  life  except  to  grumble  that  an  odd  republican 
does  not  measure  his  words  like  haberdasher  wares.     Where  are  the  true  hearts  of 
England  scattered  now,  when  never  was  so  much  need  of  union  P    We  would  ahout  more 
tunefully  if  other  voices  would  swell  the  volume  of  our  cry.    Again  let  Mazzini  speak, 
OS  Milton  would  have  spoken.    Truly  he  speaks  for  Italy — Italy  under  the  foreigner's 
hoof  and  bound  in  diplomatic  wyths,  yet  panting  to  be  free.     But  does  not  England  also 
need  fireedom,  if  only  to  enforce  the  one  strong  blow  at  Russia,  which  ahall  give  us  hon- 
ourable victory  and  Europe  peace  ?    It  is  the  same  want  in  Italy  and  in  England. 

'Unity  of  party  is  wanting.  In  Grod's  name  let  us  create  it.  Who  forbids  it? 
Zet  each  o/ue  love  his  country  better  than  himself.  Let  each  of  us  lay  on  the  altar  of 
his  country  the  vanity,  the  petty  angers,  the  puerile  jealousies,  unworthy  of  men  who 
intend  to  found  nations,  the  vulgar  affections  that  enchain  him,  the  silly  conceit  of  a 
fJMnn  which  is  nothing  till  the  main  object  be  attained.  Let  each  of  us  take  the  laws 
of  his  own  duty  from  the  inspiration  of  his  own  heart,  and  not  from  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  him,  which  has  to  be  changed.'    Let  us  take  up  the  high  faith  which 

(  Milton  and  Cromwell  taught  with  pen  and  sword,  the  £uth  in  God  and  in  the  People, 

I  and  under  that  banner  let  us  go  forth  to  conquer. 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ENGLAND  !  Ay  I  the  best  Imppincss  of  an 
honest  life.  How  shall  England  become  honest,  integral,  whole  P  For  the 
fullness  and  completeness  of  honesty  is  integrity,  and  to  maintain  integrity  is 
to  be  whole.  But  England  is  not  whole.  Anarchical  and  disunited,  there  is 
nothing  wholesome  in  its  life.  It  has  yet  no  power  of  living  honestly,  is  not 
capable  of  integrity,  can  not  be  whole.  I  closed  my  last  year's  volume  with 
a  prayer  for  union.  I  begin  the  new  year  with  the  same.  Let  us  have  an 
English  party,  the  groundwork  of  an  Euglbh  Nation.  Who  will  not  say 
Amen?  even  though  not  believing,  as  I  believe,  that  an  English  Nation  means 
the  English  Republic. 

The  English  Republic, — ^the  Commonwealth  of  England :  is  there  not  magic 
in  that  phrase  to  stir  some  little  of  the  dust  that  lies  upon  the  grave  of  Crom- 
well and  his  Peers  ? 

We  are  Utopians,  theorists,  dreamers,  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  madmen ;  in  a 
word,  we  are  Republicans.  Our  hope,  our  prayer,  our  endeavour,  our  passion, 
and  our  life, — all  is  resolved  into  that  one  word — REPUBLIC.  We  pursue 
our  aim  steadily,  uncompromisingly,  through  evil  report  as  through  good,  pass- 
ing by  discomfiture  and  defeat,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left.    We  are  utterly  impractical.    All  the  practical  men  say  so. 

We  are  'unpractical'  because,  the  diseases  of  society  being  deep-rooted,  we 
would  probe  them  to  their  roots,  and  not  rest  content  with  any  constitutional 
palliatives.  We  are  *  unpractical '  because,  this  English  society  being  in  dis- 
order, disorganized,*  and  unprincipled,  we  endeavour  to  provoke  attention  to 
the  first  principles  of  life,  and  to  have  them  inquired  into,  in  order  that  the 
true  organization  of  society  may  be  understood.  We  are  '  unpractical '  because 
we  bid  meu  to  combine  their  energies  for  one  great  radical  reformation  instead 
of  wasting  ten  times  the  same  energy  in  desultory  exertions  for  little  paltry. 


*  Think  only  of  Preston  strikes  and  of  the  necessity  of  private  subscriptions  to  pro* 
vide  fur  our  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans. 
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unayailing  changes.  We  are  'nnpracticar  because  we  say  that  when  the  hox»e 
is  rotten  at  the  foundations  it  is  not  wise  to  rebuild  it  brick  by  brick,  an  odd 
brick  in  one  story  and  then  one  in  another,  without  plan  or  purpose ;  because 
we  insist  that  the  work  of  the  wise  builder  is  to  lay  sure  foundations,  first 
clearing  out  the  rubbish  in  his  way.  We  are  'unpractical'  because  we  are 
Kepublicans  (there  can  be  no  more  excellent  reason) ;  because  we  would  h»Te 
an  united  English  Nation  instead  of  an  anarchical  English  People ;  becaoae  we 
think  and  talk  of  Justice,  depend  on  Eight,  and  appeal  to  God. 

And  the  ' practical'  men  f  What  are  they  doing  ?  They  mind  their  shops, 
while  the  country  needs  their  counsel  and  their  sernoe.  They  watch  lest  some 
shopman  or  shop-lifter  rob  the  window  or  the  till,  and  leave  the  wliole  trade 
of  England,  all  of  England's  interests,  nay,  eyen  the  stability  of  England  as  an 
independent  power,  to  the  carelessness  or  bungling  of  inefficient  Ministers,  to 
the  tricks  and  villainies  of  approved  Knaves.  Is  this  so  very  practical  ?  The 
whole  bibour-market  may  be  disturbed  by  an  eight  months'  battle  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed :  your  practical  men  look  on  and  take  no  care  for 
peace  or  preyention  for  the  future.  The  country  goes  to  war :  your  practical 
men  ask  not  for  what  purpose  or  at  what  cost,  care  not  how  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted, leave  its  conducting  indeed  to  men  notoriously  incapable,  and  content 
themselves  with  grumbling  at  every  new  disaster.  At  last  the  country  is  in 
danger.  Whose  concern  is  that  P  We  impracticable  republicans  would  say — 
It  concerns  us  all.  But  your  practical  men  reply — ^It  concerns  only  the  privileged 
constituencies,  who  yery  wisely  do  not  concern  themselves  about  it,  but  leaye 
it  to  their  representatives,  who  turn  over  the  whole  concern  to  the  hands  of — 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Quite  concern  enough  for  us  that  we  should  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  Lord  Aberdeen's  mismanagement.  So  never  a  practical  man  in 
England  bestirs  himself  to  get  England's  business  done  to  England's  mind.  It 
is  so  not  only  with  this  war ;  it  is  so,  as  we  said  before,  with  the  great  labour 
question  (the  civil  strife  which  may  be  worse  than  foreign  wax) ;  it  is  so  with 
every  national  matter,  with  eyery  matter,  rather,  which  ought  be  nationaL  It 
is  not  considered  practical  to  unite  for  national  purposes.    Well-a-day !  we 

lepublioans  may  be  yery  Utopian,  but  these  praoticid  men  of  Qotham 

The  Good  Lord  deliver  us ! 

In  siddest  earnestness  is  there  any  practicality,  any  wisdom,  any  sense  in 
leaving  all  national  affain  to  chance,  to  the  caprice  or  will  of  only  that  small 
section  of  society  which  appoints  and  anoints  a  Coalition  Cabinet,  which 
deputes  and  suffers  an  Aberdeen  to  direct  the  issues  of  a  war  in  which  our 
prosperity,  our  honour,  our  yery  existence,  may  be  jeopardised  P 

It  is  not  now  that  we  oare  to  dwell  upon  the  results  of  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment  superseding  the  present  effeteness  of  our  constitutional  and  representative 
system.  It  is  not  because  in  the  Republic  the  nation  will  be  at  once  educator, 
Imnker,  and  assurer  from  accident  or  outrage  of  every  one  of  its  subjects,  be- 
cause in  the  Republic  there  will  be  unity  and  harmony  of  Ufe,  and  order  and 
prosperity  and  progress  as  the  results  of  that, — ^it  b  not  because  of  this  that 
we  bpeiik  now  of  the  immediate  necessity  of  an  English  party ;  but  solely  for 
the  sake  of  this  war  in  which  we  are  involyed,  f ibm  which  we  can  not  esoi^. 
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and  for  whose  carrying  out  to  a  successful  end  we  need  the  utmost  strength  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  nation.  How  shall  that  be  brought  into  action  P 
Por  what  should  it  be  called  into  action  P  For  what  P  Why,  if  we  had  a 
Gbvemment  equal  to  the  emergency,  that  Government  would  itself  call  out 
the  people  to  aid  it  with  their  most  patriotic  energies.  The  best  Government 
would  be  glad  of  that  added  strength.  And  having  an  incapable  Government, 
—we  may  say  a  Government  not  merely  incapable,  but  absolutely  unwilling  to 
drive  the  war  through  to  the  right  mark, — the  people's  action  is  but  the  more 
necessary.  How  shall  they  act  P  There  is  but  one  way.  Parliament,  it  is 
evident,  will  not  compel  the  Ministiy.  The  privileged  constituencies,  it  is 
plain,  will  not  choose  a  very  different  Parliament.  But  if  Parliament  would 
act  and  the  constituencies  choose,  still  that  is  not  the  whole  people.  When 
you  need  soldiers  and  funds  outside  the  constituencies,  it  may  be  wise  to  pre- 
vent grumblers  and  opponents  outside.  Bring  the  whole  people  into  your 
council.  It  is  not  enough  to  call  public  meetings,  and  pretend  that  way  to 
have  consulted  the  people.  Organize  them  as  a  people ;  give  them  the  suffrage ; 
let  their  voices  decide  the  war,  their  will  determine  its  course :  they  will  not 
grumble  then  at  the  cost,  and  none  need  fear  the  issue. 

But  who  is  to  give  them  the  suffrage  P  Truly  they  may  wait  till  the  peace, 
when  the  RnsseUs  and  other  tinkers  will  be  happily  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
before  the  Coalition  Cabinet  will  bring  in  such  a  Reform  Bill  as  that.  Shall 
we  wait,  O  practical  men !  for  the  advent  of  some  heaven-descended  minister  P 
or  shall  we  ourselves  care  for  the  matter,  and  think,  not  who  shall  give,  but 
how  we  shall  take  the  suffrage  P  The  one  question  is — Is  it  well  in  time  of 
war— ft  war  we  know  not  how  desperate — to  have  a  weak  and  divided  nation, 
so  weak  through  its  divisions  that  a  little  knot  of  '  statesmen'  mislead  it  as 
they  will  P  or  is  it  well  that  the  whole  people  should  decide  upon  the  morality 
of  the  war,  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  the  policy  by  which  those  objects  shall 
be  attained  P  If  this  last  is  well,  then  let  practical  men  begin  the  formation  of 
en  English  Party,  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  unite  and  organize  the  whole 
jBnglish  people,  as  only  freemen  can  be  united  and  organised,  by  bringing  them 
all  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  So  shall  this  war  be  England's,  instead  of 
Aberdeen's.  So  shall  England  be  strong  enough  to  overstep  levdtse,  to 
trample  even  over  defeat  to  victory. 

Impractieable  as  we  Bepublicans  are,  and  possessed  by  our  one  idea»  we  yet 
are  the  first  to  urge  this  most  practical  action ;  we  are  ready  to  unite  upon  it 
with  men  of  all  parties.  In  truth  it  is  no  party  question.  How  England  may 
be  made  one,  how  the  whole  will  and  strength  of  England  may  be  best  brought 
to  bear  against  the  danger  threatening  us  from  without :  this  is  a  question  for 
all  Englishmen  of  whatever  political  denomination.  Let  us  dare  to  trust  the 
nation's  destiny  to  the  nation's  hands.  What  if  the  aristocracy  and  the  squires 
come  in  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  P  If  they  will  lead  the  march  of  Eng- 
hind  as  bravely  as  Lord  Cardigan  led  that  charge  of  cavalry  at  Balaklava,  we 
will  not  hang  back  to  pelt  them  with  the  name  of  '  Toiy.'  What  if  our  manu- 
foctqrers  and  merchants  be  intrusted  with  the  war  P    If  they  will  be  honest 
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and  not  sell  the  country,  we  will  forgive  them,  till  the  day  of  Earopeaii  peace, 
for  all  the  sins  and  stupidities  of  capitalists.  What  if — ^as  we  believe— univer- 
sal suffrage  he  but  the  first  step  to  the  abolition  of  representative  gDvemment, 
to  the  people  making  their  own  laws,  to  the  Republic, — ^wbo  is  be  vho  feare 
to  strengthen  his  eountiy  because  he  shudders  at  the  oomiiig  of  political  revo- 
lution ?  Cowardly  knave  !  and  fool !  will  keeping  England  too  weak  to  main- 
tain her  place  amoi^  the  nations  prevent  inevitable  change  F  Make  !&gknd 
strong  enough  to  fight  this  European  battle.  We  republicans  care  not  now  to 
ask  how  it  wiU  be  fought.  We  dare  trust  to  the  conscience  of  England.  U 
that  conscience,  yet  unenlightened,  mistake  its  duty  toward  the  nations,  reject 
or  defer  the  Republic,  we  can  wait.  We  ask  only  that  England — and  not  a 
section  of  England — shall  decide,  that  England  shall  rule  ita  own  course,  that 
England  shall  act ;  and  toe  dare  trust  the  rest  to  Hme  and  God. 

The  political  enfranchisement  of  the  whole  nation,  with  which  begins  the 
political  education  of  the  whole  nation :  this  is  the  first  step  toward  a  sound 
and  healthy  condition  of  society.  Where  is  the  use  of  a  Bright  on  one  aide  or 
an  Urquhart  on  another  preaching  for  or  against  this  war  ?  Where  is  the  use 
of  the  millions  making  it  their  daily  conversation  P  The  war  is  conducted  by 
a  few,  and  the  many  only  subscribe  to  a  patriotic  fund  to  supply  lint  and  plais- 
ters.  It  would  be  more  patriotic  if  the  many  insisted  on  taking  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  instead  of  only  in  its  consequences.  Let  the  will  of  Eng- 
land be  ascertained !  let  it  be  done !  Let  us  lay  aside  every  party  question  to 
push  this  one  most  immediately  important—* 

THE  SUFFRAGE — ^FOB  THE  RIGHT  CONUrCT  OF  THE  WAB» 

C!ome  what  may,  and  independently  of  my  republican  hi^ies,  as  an  English- 
man I  advocate  this.  As  a  republican  I  believe  that  every  step  toward  justice, 
every  act  of  common  sense,  is  an  advance  toward  the  Republic.  Supposing  I 
am  right,  is  that  a  reason  for  the  monarchist  to  hold  back  ?  Do  justice,  0 
honest  conservative !  though  even  the  heavens  fall.  And  you  who,  not  troubled 
about  honesty,  care  only  to  defer  '  the  deluge'  beyond  your  own  day !  think  if 
opposition  is  always  the  best  deferrer.  Keep  this  great  people  as  helots ;  drag 
them  through  a  severe  war,  through  dilficuity  to  dishonour :  will  that  avert 
your  o\^  doom  P  Lead  England  against  the  nations,  and  again  put  down  the 
liberties  of  Europe :  even  if  your  slaves  are  not  ashamed  of  their  task,  if  remorse 
sting  them  not  to  turn  against  you, — ^when  Europe  is  under  the  Cossack  hoofs, 
will  you  be  left  to  lord  it  here  P  This  war  is  the  triumph  or  the  overthrow  of 
Despotism.  If  the  triumph,  England  also  shall  not  escape.  And  if  the  over- 
throw— ^What  are  ye  who  have  made  our  very  name  a  byeword,  that  we  should 
remain  the  only  slaves  in  Europe  for  your  pleasure  P  Re  sure  this  war  brings 
Revolution.  You  must  ride  Revolution  or  be  trampled  underneath  it  Ouis 
is  friendly  advice.    Do  not  provoke  the  angry  coming  of  the  Republic. 

Why  should  we  need  a  second  Cromwell  P  Why  should  not  the  inevitable 
change  be  peacefully  accomplished,  the  Republic  happily  aoolaimed  by  all  ? 
Everything  might  be  done  so  well,  if  men  dared  only  listen  unto  Justice,  and 
act  as  if  they  believed  in  Right. 
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What  I  have  written  is  written  also  for  my  own  party.  Friends !  let  onr 
prompt  and  earnest  action  move  toward  this  end — the  suffrage  for  the  right  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Let  this  purpose  be  ever  present  with  ns,  and  let  us  lose  no 
oppoitunity  of  urging  it.  This  is  our  first  point  to  make.  This  is  the  lever 
with  which  to  raise  the  future. 

But  meanwhile  let  us  not  neglect  to  thoroughly  learn  and  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sepublicanism.  Let  us  be  even  more  earnest  than  hitherto,  associat- 
ing and  organizing :  for  the  times  are  ripening  fast. 

W.  J.  LiKTON. 


THE  SPRING-FLOOD  OF  LIBERTY. 


On!  on  I 

Let  the  surge  roll  ob. 
Till  the  stranded  ship  be  free : 

Waken  the  blast ; 

Let  the  waves  rise  fast 
Of  the  tide  of  Liberty ! 

One  by  one. 

Till  the  tale  be  done. 
Let  the  ocean-units  rise. 

To  Hope's  lorn  bark 

At  tempest-mark 
On  the  Rock  of  Agonies. 

On!  on! 

Be  ye  link'd  as  one ! 
Let  the  living  stream  pursue 

Its  steady  course 

With  a  giant's  force ! 
What  sea-wall  stoppeth  you  ? 

On!  on! 

Let  the  tide  roll  on ! 
Though  our  vanguard  fall  like  rain, 

Let  the  rearmost  wave 

Pass  over  their  grave 
Till  we  wear  our  own  again ! 

On !  aye  on ! 

Walls  are  but  stone : 
Who  boundeth  the  mighty  Sea  ? 

Though  a  monarch  stand 

On  the  drifted  sand, 
Still  flowcst  thou,  Liberty ! 

Spabtacis. 


TUE    NEXT    CAMPAIGN. 


|K£  campaign  of  the  Earopean  War  is  over.    England  and  Franee  hare 
measured  strength  with  Russia ;  have  gained  great  glory  at  Alma,  at 
Bakkkva,  and  at  Inkerman ;  and  have  suffered  disoomfitore,  in.  so  far 
as  being  forced  to  retard  the  siege  of  SebastopoL 

What  business  had  we  in  the  Crimea  P  The  war  was  on  the  Danube  banks. 
Why  did  we  neglect  Silistria  to  go  to  SebastopoL  All  we  could  do  there  was 
to  demolish  the  walls  and  destroy  the  fleet.  Set  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers 
against  the  stones  of  Sebastopol,  and  our  best  bargam  is  poor  enongh.  As  to 
the  fleet,  our  own  might  have  destroyed  that,  the  first  time  it  ventared  out. 
Till  when,  what  its  worth  P  What  if  we  have  and  hold  the  Crimea*  and  colonize 
it  P  Some  folks  suggest  that,  as  an  after-thought,  to  turn  our  barren  victory  to 
account.  What  then  ?  The  main  object  of  the  war — ^the  crippling  Kussia— 
is  as  far  off  as  ever.    Surely  we  did  not  go  to  the  Crimea  to  found  a  colony. 

Kussia  can  reach  Constantinople  by  land.  She  does  not  need  a  fleet  to  get 
there.  Will  our  Anglo-French  or  Franco-Anglian  military  colony  help  some 
day  to  drive  Russia  back  P  Supposing,  of  course,  that,  content  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  Crimea,  and  the  moral  guarantee  of  Austria  occupying  the  Prin- 
cipalities for  the  sake  of  Turkish  independence,  we  might  now  be  disposed  to 
treat  with  the  '  defeated '  Tzar. 

Make  peace  with  the  Tsar :  and  in  a  few  years,  Austria  gives  up  the  Danubian 
keys ;  some  new  opportunity  invites  the  Russian  to  the  sick  Turk's  chamber ; 
our  military  colonists  (even  should  Enghind  and  France  be  always  in  alliance) 
are  too  far  off  to  play  sentinels ;  and  our  colony  will  flourish  admirably  when 
the  Tzar  is  crowned  at  St.  Sophia's. 

They  say  St  Amaud  decided  the  Crimean  expedition.  It  may  be  only  a  ru- 
mour :  he  was  capable  of  it.  Perhaps  our  English  Bunglers  (Ministers  would 
be  a  very  misfitting  term)  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  any  French  Eiiave. 
There  is  quite  capacity  enongh  for  treachery  though  in  our  own  Cabinet.  Any- 
how we  were  led  into  a  trap,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Russia.  Only 
the  valour  of  our  brave  soldiers — French  and  EngUsh — ^must  have  considerably 
alloyed  that  satisfaction.    No  fault  that  of  Aberdeen. 

Next  spring  what  may  be  the  position  P  Turkey,  rid  of  the  invader,  can 
relax  her  exertions ;  her  generals  and  statesmen  may  go  to  sleep.  France  and 
England,  turning  Russia  out  of  the  Crimea,  may  fortify  Perekop  to  secure  their 
conquest,  and,  for  want  of  other  occupation,  expend  their  ammunition  in  volleys 
over  our  heroes'  graves.  Then  the  Turkish  War  is  at  an  end.  But  the 
European  P    That  is  but  beginning. 

The  Russian  army  may  be  counted  at  at  least  one  million  men.  Prussia  and 
Austria,  on  a  war  footing,  can  bring  forward  each  half  a  million  more.  It  is 
said  Austria,  Prussia*  and  Bavaria  are  coming,  or,  it  may  be,  have  come,  to  an 
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nnderstaDding.  (Was  there  ever  any  real  discord  between  themP)  Does 
Bavaiia  afEect  a  leaning  to  the  West  ?  Take  Warsaw  as  the  Tzar's  o&atte'ol 
operations !  See  what  an  admirable  right  wing  is  formed  by  the  Pnissian  half 
million,  extending  from  Tilsit  to  the  Bhine,  while  Austria  acts  upon  the  left 
from  Milan  to  the  Danube  mouths.  An  excellent  disposition  of  forces,  helped 
materially  by  the  policy  which  admitted  Austria  into  the  Principalities  as  a 
neutral  power. 

But  Austria  and  Prussia  may  still  keep  to  their  neutrality.  Only  it  must  be 
confessed  the  attitude  is  an  imposing  one.  Austria  and  Prussia  only  wish  for 
peace,  would  act  as  moderators  of  the  war.  England  and  Prance  surely  ought 
to  be  content  with  the  Crimea,  and  Turkey  be  more  than  contented  with  Aus- 
trian occupation.  'And  now  we  neutrals  invite  you  to  adjust  your  differences. 
Russia  is  sufficiently  humbled.    We  will  give  bail  for  future  good  behaviour. 

Will  you  accept  our  offer  P    Or With  two  millions  of  men  in  battle  array 

we  will  not  question  the  alternative.' ' 

Lord  Aberdeen  would  of  course  give  in.  Would  England  P  Prance  would 
not ;  and  so  'Bonaparte'  dares  not.  Watch  him  lest  he  betray  you;  but  it 
may  be  his  interest  to  be  loyal  this  once.  It  is  war  then.  On  the  one  side 
Prance  and  England,  on  the  other  two  millions  of  the  Barbarians.  That  is  for 
our  next  campaign. 

How  shall  we  plan  to  meet  them  P  Steal  through  little  Russia  to  the  rear  P 
To  be  hemmed  in  by  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Danube.  Send  another  fleet 
into  the  Baltic,  and  throw  an  army  at  St  Petersburg  ?  Perhaps  Cronstadt  may 
be  as  obstinate  as  Sebastopol.  There  is  but  one  plan  of  the  campaign :  direct 
to  the  heart  of  Europe,  we  from  Biga  and  the  Prench  across  the  Bhine  to 
Warsaw,  rousing  the  peoples  on  our  march.  'Pariant  pour  la  Syrie*  must  give 
place  to  the  MarseillaUe,  It  will — ^it  must  be  a  republican  march,  though 
young  Yerhuel  play  Marceau  by  deputy,  and  the  MarseillaUe  be  sung  with 
English  words  as  well  as  French. 

Our  Ministers  prepare  for  the  worst.  By  the  worst  they  mean  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland.  They  intend  to  restore  Poland,  but  hope  not  to  do  so  till 
1856.  By  then  the  yet  beating  heart  of  Poland  may  be  trampled  out  by  a 
year  of  Bussian^  occupation,  and  the  remnant  be  ready  to  accept  a  constitution 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  manufacture.  And  Italy  and  Hungary  P  '  We  shall 
settle  about  them  after  the  victory.' 

No !  but  before  the  fight.    France  and  England  will  not  be  strong  enough 


*  Since  this  was  written,  'Austrian  has  allied  with  the  Western  Powers.  What  becomes 
now  of  your  argument  P'  We  see  no  occasion  to  alter  a  word  of  it,  even  if  the  '  alliance' 
has  no  secret  clause.  Perhaps  we  may  put  our  ally  in  the  battle's  van,  and  let  Francis 
Joseph  occupy  Poland.  The  alliance  at  best  amounts  to  this : — If  Russia  is  hard  pressed, 
Austrian  treachery  can  spoil  our  victory ;  if  Russia  drives  us  hard,  the  Austrian  vrill 
desert  us  at  the  moment.  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  tactics.  Austrian  aUiance  is  as 
much  a  pretence  as  Austrian  neutrality.    Neither  is  anti-Russian. 

^  Or  Austria,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Principalities.  Austria  has  been  so  well  paid  for 
her  neutrality  that  it  is  no  wonder  she  is  tempted  to  '  alliance.'  O  England,  England  ! 
how  long  will  you  bo  led  by  the  fools  or  knaves  who  can  ally  with  Austria,  Fools  or 
knaves  ?    '  Credulous  and  conniving/  said  Disraeli :  not  without  reason. 
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to  meet  the  two  mMoiu  of  the  Tzsr.  We  must,  then,  treat  with  Maifrrir'. 
with  Kossuth,  and  with  the  Poles.  We  shall  need  all  their  help.  The  nez.: 
campaign  is  the  beginning  of  the  EeTolation.  And  when  Franoe  and  ^"^g**"** 
return  home  Tictorious,  will  yoong  Yerhuel  be  able  to  stifle  the  shoat — 

'  Qa'un  lang  impnr  abreoTe  nos  sQloos  I ' 
or  will  our  own  new  Ironsides,  hot  from  Eepublican  Poland,  wnit  I^ord  John 
Bnssell's  leave  to  vote  the  laws  of  England  ? 
Ay !  the  days  are  coming !    Let  us  hope !    ' God  and  our  Right  !* 


CROMWELL'S    SWORD- 


Awake,  thou  Sword  of  England's  glory  I 

The  day  of  strife  dawns  on  thy  grave : 
Gleam  again  as  in  our  old  story ! 

Let  thy  flash  light  the  brow  of  the  slave ! 

Bright  flash !  light  the  brow  of  the  slave. 
Too  long,  0  Sword !  host  thou  lain  sleeping : 

Leap  forth  from  thy  tomb  to  the  fight ! 

The  nations  depend  on  thy  might ; 
And  their  hopes  are  yet  in  thy  keeping. 

O  Hope !  thou  must  be  strong : 

0  Life !  maintain  her  song : 
True  Sword !  flash  forth  to  smite  down  Wrong : 

Our  Enghmd  for  the  Bight ! 

Awake,  thou  Sword  of  England's  gloiy  1 

The  Cromwell  wrath  now  summons  thee : 
Gleam  again  as  in  our  old  story  1 

Let  thy  flash  light  the  path  of  the  free ! 

Bright  flash !  light  the  path  of  the  free. 
No  more,  brave  Sword !  shalt  thou  lie  rusting : 

Leap  forth  from  thy  sheath  to  the  fight  I 

True  honour  again  nuJce  thee  bright ; 
And  our  truth  have  strength's  own  adjusting. 

O  Truth !  thou  shalt  be  strong : 

Our  lives  maintain  the  song : 

True  Sword !  flash  forth  to  smite  down  Wrong : 

Our  England  for  the  Bight  I 

Sfartacus. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 


[ONSTITUTIONALISM  is  but  a  halting-place  between  Despotism  and  the 
Bcpublic.    It  is  the  transition  state  of  nations. 

Over  despotism  it  has  one  immense  advantage.  Between  the 
governors  and  the  governed  (when  these  are  two  different  classes)  there  is 
always  war.  Under  a  despotism  it  is  the  war  of  the  sword  or  of  the  dagger. 
Constitutionalism  substitutes  for  this  a  war  of  words. 

The  liberty  of  speech,  the  opportunity  of  freely  expressing  one's  thought,  the 
appeal  to  reason  instead  of  to  brute  force  alone :  this  is  surely  an  immense  ad- 
vance in  the  progress  of  Humanity.  And  this  is  the  result  of  that  compromise 
between  arbitrary  rule  and  universal  right  which  is  called  Constitutional 
Government. 

Nevertheless,  Constitutional  Government  is  but  a  compromise.  And  a  com- 
promise is  never  final.  Between  two  opposing  principles  there  must  be  war, 
until  one  entirely  swallows  up  the  other.  Whatever  compromises,  truces,  or 
conventions,  may  suspend  the  war  or  alter  the  mode  of  warfare,  the  two  oppo- 
nent principles.  Monarchy  and  Kcpublicanism,  must  fight  out  their  irrecon- 
cileable  quarreL 

Constitutional  Government  is  a  compromise.  So  long  as  both  parties  are 
content  to  keep  to  the  terms  of  that  compromise,  so  long  the  compromise  will 
last.  And  most  constitutions  have  in  them  a  remarkable  elasticity,  a  capability 
of  stretching  to  an  indefinite  extent,  if  the  framers  of  the  constitution  or  those 
who  find  their  advantage  therein  are  wise  enough  to  make  use  of  it,  with  never 
so  little  recognition  of  the  new  powers  continually  outgrowing  ancient  bounds. 

Constitutional  Government  is  a  compromise  between  private  or  class  tyranny 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  People.  By  the  governing  it  was  invented 
as  a  sort  of  capitulation.  It  was  Monarchy,  like  the  beaver  in  the  fable,  biting 
off  a  desirable  morsel,  to  save  its  life  from  the  hunters.  If  the  hunters  could 
be  content  with  morsels.  Constitutional  Government  might  be  a  finality.  But 
it  has  been  accepted  by  the  People  only  because  the  People  was  not  able  to  lay 
hold  on  more.  The  People  will  hunt  Monarchy  to  the  death.  It  is  only  a  little 
time  that  has  been  gained  for  monarchs  by  all  their  charters  and  constitutions. 

Even  the  great  gain  of  Constitutionalism,  that  of  substituting  argument  for 
force,  reason  for  bloodshed,  is  not  absolute.  TJie  governing  powers  have  not 
kept  faith  with  us.  They  have  everywhere  disarmed  the  People ;  and  though 
they  allow  us  only  the  constitutional  means  of  petition  and  remonstrance,  they 
still  uphold  their  own  authority  by  the  red  hand.  So  the  constitutional  com- 
promise has  come  to  be  only  a  trick,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  We  pile  up  our 
arms  the  while  we  read  the  Charter,  and  are  shot  down  by  armed  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy  if  we  dare  speak  too  loudly  of  its  provisions. 
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For  a  oompromiae  or  treaty  to  be  final  it  must  be  baaed  on  enduriiig^  prin- 
ciples. Upon  what  ia  Conatitutionaliam  baaed?  Upon  no  principle  at  alL 
Monarchy  was  beset ;  the  People  pressed  so  hard  upon  it  that  it  cried  out  far 
a  breathing-while,  and  the  People,  not  knowing  the  monarch's  weakness  (k-  its 
own  strength,  consented  to  the  tnioe.  From  the  days  of  the  '  good  Sir  Simcm' 
till  now,  our  history  has  been  a  succession  of  these  traces,  broken  bj  either 
side  when  it  felt  itself  strong  enough.  Why  not  P  There  oonld  be  no  peace 
between  the  antagonists.    There  never  can  be.    One  must  destroy  the  other. 

The  principle  of  Monarchy  is  DiTine  Right,  the  assertion  of  an  exceptional 
superiority.  The  principle  of  Bepublicanism,  which  is  tis  tovereigniy  of  the 
tckole,  utterly  denies  any  exceptional  superiority,  asserts  the  £qual  Eight  of  all 
Humanity.    Between  Yes  and  No  how  can  there  be  any  lasting  compromise  ? 

Monarchy,  it  is  true,  no  longer  believes  in  its  right.  'By  the  grace  of 
God'  may  still  be  stamped  on  the  current  coin ;  but  they  do  not  believe  it  at 
the  Royal  Mint.  '  By  the  grace  of  Ood'  means  now  by  the  aUowanee  of  the 
People :  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  People  can  be  kept  in  ignorance  and  un- 
armed. The  first  charter  granted  by  a  king  (that  is  to  say,  forced  from  him : 
for  kings  grant  no  freedom  but  on  compulsion)  was  the  death-warrant  of 
Monarchy.  It  was  the  acknowledgement  of  the  falsehood  of  Divine  Right,  the 
admission  of  the  popular  lever  which  will  not  rest  till  the  throne  be  overturned. 

Constitutional  monarchs  reign  by  the  grace  of  the  People :  that  is  to  say, 
the  popular  right  is  above  the  regal.  The  constitutional  monarch  is  not  sove- 
reign, but  sovereign's  substitute,  locum  tenent  for  the  People,  till  the  People  is 
wise  enough  to  rule  itself.  Governments  now-a-days  do  not  scruple  to  own 
this :  nay,  put  it  impudently  as  preamble  to  their  most  arbitrary  acts.  They 
calculate  upon  the  blindness  of  the  People,  which  seldom  cares  to  see  that 
what  it  allows  it  could  also  disallow.    Monarchy  exists  only  on  sufferance. 

These  are  the  two  principles — ^the  equal  sovereignty  of  the  whole  People  on 
the  ground  of  natural  and  inalienable  right,  and  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of 
the  People  on  the  ground  of  some  exceptionable  right.    The  Divine  Right  of 
the  old  monarchists  was  intelligible  enough,  but  is  now  altogether  exploded. 
The  only  new  ground  that  has  been  found  out  by  the  learned  is  that  of  the 
Ck)nstitution.    But  the  Constitution  is  only  a  convention  between  the  People 
and  the  Monarch.    The  People  may  be  weak  enough  to  put  up  with- a  limited 
monarchy,  or  the  Monarch  may  be  content  with  his  limitations ;  but  no  such 
convention  or  content  can  alter  the  nature  of  things.    A  compromise  between 
two  principles  does  not  make  one  a  whit  less  false  or  the  other  a  jot  less  true 
than  either  was  before  the  compromise.    Monarchy  or  Republicanism,  the 
usurpation  of  a  part  or  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  the  whole :  these  two  ad- 
verse principles  remain  at  issue  during  all  your  compromises.   The  battle  must 
be  fought  out,  the  false  principle  must  be  overthrown :  or  there  is  no  strength 
in  Truth,  and  God's  great  law  of  Justice  is  at  fault. 

But '  when  two  parties  make  a  truce  they  should  abide  by  it.'  It  depends 
on  the  terms  of  the  truce.  Monarchy  and  Popular  Sovereign^  (Republicanism) 
are  as  opposite  as  black  and  white.  If  the  truce  stands  only  as  an  admission 
that  black  with  a  slight  tinge  of  grey  is  the  same  thing  as  white,  then  one 
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-would  say  Buch  a  trace  can  not  last.  Wliatever  nnmber  of  men  may  for  a  time 
and  special  purpose  assent  to  such  a  misstatement,  the  common  sense  and  con- 
science of  all  men  most  one  day  repudiate  it.  If  the  truce  is  solely  on  the 
ground  that  neither  party  is  at  this  present  strong  enough  to  utterly  crush  the 
other,  then  any  accession  of  strength  on  either  side  is  sufficient  reason  and 
justification  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Monarchy  has  never  let  its 
strength  lie  idle. 

Between  whom  has  the  compromise  of  Constitutional  Government  been 
made  P  Between  the  People  desirous  of  freedom,  but  too  weak  to  conquer  its 
full  freedom,  and  too  ignorant  (even  had  it  been  stronger)  to  know  what  the 
fullness  of  freedom  really  is,  and  this  or  that  Monarch,  or  Monarchical  Class, 
whose  sole  object  was  to  obtain  for  itself  the  longest  possible  renewal  of  its 
lease  of  power.  The  liberal  monarchs  who  have  granted  charters  and  constitu- 
tions have  been  veiy  wise  in  their  generation,  and  the  Peoples  perhaps  for  the 
time  being  could  have  done  no  better  than  they  did. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  The  bargains  made  by  the  men  of  former 
times  are  not  binding  upon  the  men  of  the  present.  If  we  are  wiser  or  stronger 
than  of  old,  let  us  take  the  advantage  of  it.  If  formerly  they  voted  black  to 
be  white,  or  consented  to  theconstitutional  jniddle  term,  calling  grey  white^ 
whSt  is  that  to  us  P  That  did  not  alter  the  natural  opposition  between  black 
and  white,  between  the  darkness  of  tyranny  and  the  sunny^  light  of  freedom. 
Whatever  mi^^t  have  been  satisfactory  in  dark  ages,  how  are  we  bound  to  dwell 
in  the  twilight  P 

One  thing  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  every  constitution — a  recognition  of 
the  People's  consent,  instead  of  the  old  pretence  of  divine  prescription,  as  the 
groimd  of  monarehical  authority.  The  only  safe  ground  of  Monardiy  is  so  cut 
away.  The  new  position  is  untenable.  If  yesterday  the  People,  in  the  exercize 
of  its  right,  consented,  to-day  the  People  may  withdraw  its  consent.  The 
House  of  Brunswick  came  in  by  the  choice,  or,  more  exactly  speaking,  by  the 
permission  of  the  People.  If  the  People  was  necessary  to  permit  its  coming 
in,  the  People  may  permit  its  going  out.  If  Monarchy  exists  only  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  People,  the  People  may  at  any  time  vote  the  abolition  of  Monarchy. 
The  sovereignty  rests  with  the  Peeple ;  more  than  that,  being  natural  to  the 
People  and  inalienable,  it  can  only  be  abdicated  by  an  act  of  high  treason 
against  Humanity.  Monarchy  therefore  exists  only  in  virtue  of  a  vicious  com- 
promise between  the  People's  conscience  and  the  People's  ignorance  or  weak- 
ness.   Our  argument  is  strictly  constitutionaL 

But  Constitutionalism  is  not  merely  to  be  assailed  on  the  groxmd  of  its 
instability ;  it  is  objectionable  for  the  very  reason  that  every  compromise  is,— 
namely,  because  it  weakens  faith  in  principles,  deadens  the  conscience,  and  con- 
fuses the  understanding.  Men  have  so  long  submitted  to  compromise  that  it 
seems  to  them  like  a  normal  state.  Constitutionalists  too  have  been  crafty. 
They  not  only  disarmed  the  People,  but  they  also  took  care  that  the  liberty  of 
speech,  which  was  to  be  instead  of  other  weapons,  should  be  of  as  little  avail 
as  possible.  In  this  country  they  have  given  aH  the  '  better  dasses'  an  interest 
in  the  Government,  and  to  the  People  they  have  left  the  power  of  petitioning 
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their  Pwliunent.    The  potency  is  aboat  equal  whether  the  petition  lies  on  or 
under  the  Commons'  table.    Thej  have  bronght  np  the  People  too  in  a  blizid 
belief  that  the  orerthrow  of  the  Constitation  ought  onlj  to  be  acoomplialied 
through  eonstitntional  means,  none  of  which  are  available ;  and  so  the  tramntian 
state  seems  more  dmrable  than  was  at  first  to  be  expected.    TrustiBg^  to  peti- 
tions and  to  parliamentary  ibrmalas,  unarmed,  without  oonscienoe  or  daring, 
hoodwinked  with  the  pretence  of  govemment  being  installed  by  popular  con- 
sent, and  blind  to  the  social  consequences  of  goyemmeat  ia  tiie  hands  of  a 
class, — ^the  People  of  this  '  free  monarchy'  (the  rery  expression  is  contradictory) 
seems  libdy  to  enjoy  its  Constitation  for  another  generation  or  two  at  leasL 
It  is  content  to  wait  till  its  master  enlarge  the  girth. 

This  is  the  sad  and  silly  expectation  of  reform  originating  in  Parliament. 
The  classes  that  now  hold  exclusire  legislative  power  know  too  w^  the 
material  advaati^pes  of  that  to  give  it  up  of  their  own  accord.  If  ewer  reform 
shall  commence  with  them,  it  cam  be  only  to  supersede  and  prevent  reTolution 
from  without.  It  is  the  fable  of  the  beaver  again :  a  fable  always  lost  upon 
the  People,  which  ever  stops  the  chase  at  the  smallest  instalment,  and  cheers 
the  wonderful  liberality  of  the  fugitive.  There  is  as  little  honesty  or  attention 
to  principle  as  there  is  wisdom  in  the  popular  proceeding. 

But  so  it  will  continue  to  be  till  the  People  has  become  wise  enough  to 
see  that  to  make  the  laws  for  a  nation  is  to  rule  the  life  of  that  nation  and  the 
lives  of  every  one  within  it ;  tiU  it  has  fully  leaned  that  its  sufferings,  its 
misery,  its  degradation,  are  nearly  all  the  natural  consequences  of  its  slavezy ; 
till  it  has  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  it  is  slaveiy  to  be  under  any  master 
whatever ;  and  till  it  finds  conscience,  and  through  conscience  courage  enough 
to  refuse  any  compromise  between  Right  and  Wrong.  Then  the  People  will 
renew  the  too-long  intermitted 'fight  against  Monarchy  (for  the  petty  skirmishes 
of  your  Badical  Reformers  have  been  only  stretchings  of  the  constitutional 
compromise),  and  Revolution  will  bring  in  the  Republic. 

Or  it  may  be  only  a  Democracy.    The  difference  between  Democnu^  and 
BepuUicanism  will  be  worth  our  fodiher  consideration. 


THE  HUNTED  ERMINE. 

(a  new  version  op  the  old  fable.) 


Scarlet  robe  and  fur  of  Ermine 

For  the  Sovereign ! *  Sovereign  Guelf  ?* 

No  !^^Why  wait  ye  ?    Till  the  vermin 

May  be  pleased  to  skin  itself? 
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HENRY   MARTEN. 


[XKUT  or  Harbt  Hasten  xfBS  bom  at  Oxford  in  the  year  160S?.  His 
father,  Sir  Henry  Marten,  was  the  most  eminent  civilian  of  his  time, 
had  carried  off  all  the  honours  at  Oxford,  was  an  Admiralty  judge,  and 
twice  Dean  of  the  Arches.  In  the  Parliament  of  1628  he  represented  Oxford, 
and  in  the  Long  Parliament  sat  for  St  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  was  a 
moderate  man,  acting  generally  on  the  liberal  side. 

Harry  Marten  was  educated  first  at  a  Grammar  School  at  Oxford  and  after- 
ward in  the  University,  where,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  degree  (A  B.A.  was 
conferred  upon  him.  He  then  traveled  for  some  time,  and  on  his  return  mar- 
ried a  rich  wife  of  his  father's  choice,  from  whom  he  separated  after  she  had 
borne  him  a  daughter. 

In  1640,  says  Forster  (in  his  Statesmen  of  the  Gomrnonwealth),  'he  offered 
himself  for  Parliament  to  the  electors  for  the  county  of  Berkshire.  His  name 
had  already  become  known  as  that  of  a  man  of  eloquence  and  wit,  and  as  the 
adviser  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  of  the  time.  He  had  con- 
tracted friendships  with  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon),  with  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  with 
Hampden,  and  with  Pym.  He  had  also,  in  1639,  spiritedly  refused  to  con- 
tribute a  single  sixpence  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  war  against  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Scotland.  These  were  his  claims,  and  an  immense  majority  of 
the  Berkshire  electors  at  once  cheerfully  acknowledged  them. 

'  Marten's  life,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  one  of  extreme  gaiety.  "  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  pretty  girls,"  says  Aubrey,  *'  to  whom  he  was  so  liberal,  that  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate."  Men  wondered  at  first,  therefore,  in 
those  times  of  solemnity  and  precision,  when  they  saw  a  man  so  free  in  living, 
and  so  liberal  in  speech,  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  gravest  and  most  re- 
ligious men  of  the  age.  They  had  yet  to  learn,  what  to  the  penetrating  glance 
of  the  leaders  of  this  Parliament  had  been  already  revealed,  that  under  the 
condemned  habits  of  recklessness  and  dissipation  lurked  in  this  case  one  of  the 
most  active  and  useful  dispositions,  one  of  the  most  frank,  liberal,  and  bene- 
volent spirits, — ^in  a  word,  one  of  the  best  and  most  sci-viccable  politicians  that 
the  country  had  produced. 

'  Kor  were  they  long  in  learning  this.  Marten  at  once  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  everybody  saw  that,  if  he  was  the  wittiest 
and  most  pleasant,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  uncompromising  of 
the  opponents  of  Charles.  "  He  was  a  great  and  faithful  lover  of  his  country," 
says  Aubrey :  *'  his  speeches  were  not  long,  but  wondrous  poignant,  pertinent, 
and  witty.  He  was  of  an  incomparable  wit  for  repartees ;  not  at  all  covetous ; 
humble,  not  at  all  arrogant,  as  most  o(  them  were ;  a  great  observer  of  justice, 
and  did  always  in  the  House  take  the  part  of  the  oppressed."    The  shafts  he 
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shot  at  Charles  strack  deeper  for  the  very  reason  that,  in  other  circimistaiices, 
might  have  turned  them  aside  comparatively  harmless ;  and  the  name  of 
Marten,  once  a  signal  for  laughter  only,  became  a  terror  in  Whitehall' 

Harry  Marten  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  openly  avowed  repnblii 
principles.    Clarendon  relates  that  he,  one  day  meeting  Marten,  and  fdUizig^ 
into  conversation  with  him,  pressed  him  to  confess  his  views,  on  which  Mar- 
ten, after  a  paose,  replied — '/  do  not  think  ona  man  wise  emmgh  to  ^avem  ms 
all':  n  remark  quite  astonishing  to  the  oonrtly  Chirendony  since,  as  he  obsennes^ 
Mr  Marten  was  '  possessed  of  a  very  great  fortune.' 

On  all  occasions  Marten  seems  to  have  been  the  trusted  helper  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  when  Charles  left  London,  in  July,  1 645,  to  raise  his  standaid 
in  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  appointed  by  Parliament  as  a  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  '  to  take  into  consideration  whatever  might  concern  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  the.  defence  of  the  Parliament,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  opposing  any  force  which  might  be  raised  against  the 
Parliament :  this  committee  to  meet  when  and  where  they  pleased.' 

He  also  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  received  comnussions  as  colonels 
of  horse ;  and  his  name,  with  those  oi  Pym  and  Hampden,  was  especiailj  ex- 
cepted  by  the  king  from  any  hope  <^  pardon. 

Qttick-tongued,  witty,  and  careless,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  numenras 
scrapes,  judging  from  the  many  anecdotes  of  his  humour.    In  one  instance  he 
could  not  contain  himself  in  the  House,  but  broke  out,  defending  the  expres- 
sions used  by  a  Puritan  minister  in  a  '  seditious  libel ' — ^that '  it  tmw  better  one 
family  should  be  destroyed  than  many.'    And  some  one  rising  to  move  that 
Mr  Marten  should  explain  what  family,  he  inteirupted  him  with  the  Uunt 
reply — '  The  king  and  his  children.'    There  seems  to  have  been  some  impru- 
dence in  the  haste  of  these  words,  for  which  even  his  friends  condemned  him ; 
and  for  them  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  committed  to  the  Tower.    A 
fortnight  after  he  was  discharged  without  even  the  payment  of  fees ;  bat  he 
did  not  resume  his  seat  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

His  fortune  was  now  by  his  father's  death  increased  by  £3,000  a  year ;  and 
the  whole  county  of  Berkshire  rang  with  the  festivities  of  the  Yale  of  the 
White  Horse,  where  his  principal  mansion  was :  his  liberality  and  personal 
courtesies  winning  him  great  popularity.  He  did  not  however  forget  his  public 
duties.  After  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  he  continued  to 
hold  his  colonel's  commission,  and  was  present  in  several  skirmishes  and 
engagements.  He  also  contributed,  out  of  his  own  resources,  upward  of 
£3,000  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war. 
During  its  progress,  it  may  be  added,  he  lost  estates  to  much  larger  amount, 
and  at  its  close  found  himself  in  fortune  a  ruined  man. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1645-6,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
Vane,  recalled  him,  expunging  from  its  minutes  the  order  foe  his  expulsion. 
From  this  time  he  is  to  be  found  prominent  in  every  transaction  of  importanoe, 
fast  bound  in  closest  friendship  with  Vane  and  Cromwell  and  St  John. 

His  wit  was  not  merely  exercized  in  the  way  of  satire.  He  could  use  it  also 
to  save  either  friend  or  enemy.    When  the  mad  old  Welsh  royalist,  Jadge 
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Jenkins,  insulted  the  House,  it  was  Marten's  interposition  that  sayed  him  from 
a  hasty  death.  '  Mr  Speaker/  said  he,  '  every  one  must  believe  that  this  old 
gentleman  here  is  folly  possessed  in  his  head  that  he  is  pro  arU  et  foci$  tnori  ; 
that  he  shall  die  a  martyr  for  this  cause ;  for  otherwise  he  never  wou'd  have 
provokM  the  House  by  such  biting  expressions ;  whereby  it  is  apparent  that  if 
yon  execute  him,  you  do  what  he  hopes  for  and  desires,  and  whose  execution 
might  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  people,  since  not  condemned  by  a  jury : 
wherefore  my  motion  is,  that  this  House  wou'd  suspend  the  day  of  execution, 
and  in  the  mean  time  force  him  to  live  in  spight  of  his  teeth.'  '  Which  motion 
of  his  put  the  House  into  a  fit  of  good  humour,  and  they  cry'd.  Suspend  the 
day  of  execution.'  He  did  the  same  good  service  for  Davenant,  the  Cavalier 
poet,  who  had  not  very  reputably  lost  his  nose.  Marten  observed  that  by  the 
Mosaic  law  sacrifices  were  required  to  be  pure  and  without  blemish.  Davenant 
being  neither,  the  execution  was  deferred,  and  the  after-interposition  of  Milton 
and  Whitelocke  saved  the  blemished  sinner. 

In  the  long  struggle  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  Marten 
took  part  with  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  king's  oppo- 
nents, holding  that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  with  him  after  all  his  dissimula- 
tion and  perfidy.  He  urged  the  immediate  settlement  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  when,  on  Charles'  rejection  of  the  first  propositions  made  to  him  by 
the  Presbyterian  majority,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  him  were 
thanked  by  the  House  for  their  conduct  in  the  affair,  he  startled  the  members 
by  the  sharp  remark — '  Nay,  are  not  our  thanks  rather  due  to  the  king,  who 
has  r^ected  our  offer?' — and  carried  out  his  meaning  by  a  motion  that  no  more 
propositions  should  be  tendered. 

When  Fairfax  marched  upon  London  to  overawe  the  Presbyterians,  Marten 
was  with  him  in  his  capacity  of  colonel ;  and  he  and  Ireton  are  understood  to 
have  mainly  drawn  up  the  addresses  and  other  manifestations  that  issued  from 
the  council  of  officers  on  behalf  of  the  army.  Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
their  papers,  which  may  show  the  spirit  in  which  they  moved  -. — 

'  And  because  the  present  distribution  of  elections  for  Failiament  members  is  so  very 
oneqaal,  and  the  multitude  of  burgesses  for  decayed  or  inconsiderable  towns  (whose  in- 
terest in  the  kingdom  would  in  many  not  exceed,  or  in  others  not  equal,  ordinary  villages) 
doth  give  too  much  and  too  evident  opportunity  for  men  of  power  to  frame  parties  in 
Parliament  to  serve  particular  interests,  and  thereby  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  is 
not  so  minded,  or  not  so  equally  provided  for,  we  therefore  further  desire, — ^That  some 
provision  may  now  be  made  for  such  distribution  of  elections  for  future  Parliaments  as 
may  stand  with  some  rule  of  equality  or  proportion,  as  near  as  may  be  to  render  the  Par- 
liament a  more  equal  representative  of  the  whole ;  as  for  instance,  that  all  counties  or 
divisions  and  parts  of  the  kingdom  (involving  inconsiderable  towns)  may  have  a  number 
of  Parliament  men  allowed  to  their  choice  proportionably  to  the  respective  rates  they 
bear  in  the  common  charges  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  have  more,  or  some 
other  such  like  rule.  And  thus  a  firm  foundation  being  laid,  in  the  authority  and  con- 
stitution of  Parliaments,  for  the  hopes  at  least  of  common  and  equal  right  and  fkvedom  to 
ourselves  and  all  the  free -bom  people  of  this  land,  we  shall,  for  our  parts,  freely  and 
cheerfully  commit  our  stock  or  share  of  interest  in  this  kingdom  into  this  oonuuon  bottom 
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of  Parliaments ;  and  though  it  may,  for  our  paiticalara,  go  ill  with  ns  in  one  voTsgr,  ;tt 
we  shall  thus  hope,  if  right  he  with  na,  to  fare  better  in  another. 

Two  days  after  Colonel  Pride  had  purged  the  Parliament,  Marten  entered 
the  House  arm-in-arm  with  CromweU,  and  rising  afterward  in  his  place  moved 
that  the  Speaker  should  return  thanks  to  the  general  for  liis  services. 

Marten  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  thirty-eight  appointed  to  prepare 
the  accusation  against  Charles ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Executive  Government — the  first  Government  of  the  Commouprealtli.     On  the 
9th  of  January^  1649,  he  brought  into  the  House  the  report  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  great  seal  (that  with  the  famous  inscription — */»   /Jte  Jirti  yesr 
of  Freedom  by  God's  blessing  restored*)  ;  on  the  first  day  of  the  king:'s  trial  he 
and  Cromwell  might  have  been  seen  sitting  one  on  each  side  of  the  escutcheon 
bearing  the  new  arms  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  he  with  Thomas  Scot,  Ireton, 
Harrison,  Say,  Lisle,  and  Love,  prepared  the  draft  of  the  final  sentence^  pro- 
nounced by  John  Bradshaw  on  the  ever  to  be  remembered  87th  of  January, 
1649 — '  That  the  court  being  satisfied  in  conscience  that  he,  the  said  "Charles 
Stuart,  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  do  adjudge  bim 
as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  the 
nation,  to  be  put  to  death  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body.' 

The  w^arrant  may  be  worth  reprinting  here  with  its  list  of  noble  names  : — 

'Whereas  Charles  Stcuart  kinge  of  England  is  and  standcth  convicted,   aitavritdd, 
and  condemned  of  High  Treason  and  other  high  Crimes    And  sentence  uppon  Saturday 
lost  was  prononuced  against  him  by  this  Court  to  he  pnit  to  death  by  the  sevcringc  of 
his  head  from  his  body    Of  w^^  sentence  execution  yet  rema^meth  to  be  done     Thex 
are  therefore  to  will  and  require  yon  to  see  the  said  sentence  executed  In  the  open  Street 
before  Whitehall,  uppon  the  morrowc  being  the  lliirticth  day  of  this  instante  moneth  of 
January  betweene  the  hours  of  Tenn  in  the  mominge  and  Five  in  the  aftemoone  of  the 
same  day  w*^  fiill  effect    And  for  soe  doing  this  shall  be  yo*^  sofflcient  warrant     And 
these  are  to  require  all  Officers  and  Souldiers  and  other  the  good  people  of  this  Nation  of 
Enghmd  to  be  aasistinge  mito  yon  in  this  sernoe    Given  under  cor  hands  and  seals. 
To  Colonell  Francis  Hacker  Colonell  Huncks  and 
Lieutenant- Coionell  Phayere  and  to  every  of  them. 

John  Bradshawe,  Thomas  Grey,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Edward  Whalley,  Michael  liveaey, 
John  Okcy,  John  Dawes,  John  Bourchier,  llcnry  Ireton,  Thomas  Maulveercr,  Hardress 
Waller,  John  Blakiston,  John  Hutchinson,  William  Goff,  Thomas  Pride,*  Peter  T\emple, 
Thomas  Harrison,  John  Hcwson,  Henry  Smyth,  Peregrine  Pelham,  Richard  Deane, 
Robert  Tichhome,  Humphrey  Edmondes,  Daniel  Blagravc,  Owen  Rowe,  WilUam  Pncr- 
foy,  Adrian  Scrope,  James  Temple,,  Augustus  Garhmd,  Edmund  Liidlowe,  Heniy  Marten, 
Vincent  Potter,  William  Constable,  Richard  Ingoldcsby,  William  Cawlcy,  John  Barkstead, 
Isaac  Ewer,  John  Dixwell,  Valentine  Wanton,  Symon  Mayne,  Thomas  Horton,  John 
Jones,  John  More,*  Gilbert  Millington,  George  Fleetwood,  John  Alured,  Robert 
Lilbume,  William  Say,  Anthony  Stapley,  Gregory  Norton,  Thomas  Challoner,  Thomas 
Wogan,  Johu  Venn,  Gregory  Clement,  John  Downes,  Thomas  Wayte,  Thomas  Scot, 
John  Carew,  Miles  Corbet. 


These  two  names  are  from  Forster :  the  signatures  in  the  warrant  are  illegible. 
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In  the  acts  following  the  king's  punishment  Marten  was  a  principal.  On 
the  6th  of  February  he  clinched  the  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  useless  and  dangerous,  with  the  sarcastic  amendment  that  they  were 
'useless,  but  not  dangerous';  and  he  proposed  the  taking  down  of  the  king's 
statues,  following  up  the  vote  '  That  kinship  in  this  nation  hath  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty, 
safety,  and  public  interest  of  the  people,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  abolished.' 
On  the  17th  of  February  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  State  alongside  of 
Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ludlow :  Yane  afterward  joining  them.  Here  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  religious  toleration ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  proposed 
an  act  reserved  for  Cromwell  to  accomplish — ^the  repeal  of  the  statute  for  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews.  Marten  was  again  in  the  Council  in  the  second  and 
fourth  years  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment by  Cromwell,  Marten  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Protector's  authority, 
remaining  in  opposition  with  his  friend  Vane,  and  in  consequence  excluded 
from  all  of  Cromwell's  Parliaments.  On  the  reinstatement  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, after  Cromwell's  death,  he  resumed  his  seat,  to  endeavour  with  Scot 
and  Vane  to  save  the  expiring  liberties  of  England.  But  in  vain.  Cromwell 
himself  had  hardly  maintained  a  government  in  advance  of  the  age.  They, 
great  as  they  were,  might  well  fail  when  the  master  spirit  was  no  more. 

On  the  lilestoration,  Marten  was  absolutely  excepted  from  pardon,  but  sur- 
rendered along  with  Scot  and  others,  resolved  to  take  his  trial.  Trial  it  was 
not.  Nor  was  it  any  use  for  him  to  plead — ^That  he  could  be  no  traitor,  nor  of 
an  unpeaceable  disposition,  who  had  only  given  obedience  to  the  de  facto 
authority,  the  'king'  not  being  in  execution  of  his  office,  but  a  prisoner. 
Seeing  also  that  he  confessed  he  '  did  adhere  to  the  Parliaments  army  heartily^ 
what  else  but  a  verdict  of  guilty  could  be  returned,  '  after  a  little  consultation,' 
by  a  royalist  jury  ?  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  Lord  Falkland  and  other 
peers  even  of  the  opposite  party  are  said  to  have  interested  themselves  for  him, 
and  the  generous  monarch  who  had  murdered  Yane  commuted  Marten's  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  himself  petitioned  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  surrended  himself  upon  the  Restoration  in  consequence  of 
the  king's  '  declaration  of  Breda,'  and  that,  *  since  he  never  obeyed  any  royal 
proclamation  before  this,  he  hoped  that  he  should  not  be  hanged  for  taking  the 
king's  word  now.' 

His  first  prison  was  the  Tower :  his  next  at  Windsor,  whence,  '  because  he 
was  an  eie-sore  to  majestic,'  he  was  removed  to  Chepstow  Castle,  Monmouth- 
shire ;  it  would  seem  also  for  his  greater  humiliation,  because  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  had  been  held  in  those  parts.  He  lingered  in  bonds  for  twenty  years : 
only  in  his  latter  days  allowed  the  comfort  of  his  wife's  sympathy  and  the  visits 
of  his  daughter.  One  anecdote  is  all  we  hear  of  the  long  lite-burial  of  the  gay 
and  witty  and  active  Harry  Marten.  Li  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  the  old  man 
was  allowed  to  walk  outside  the  castle  walls.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  speak  with 
a  man  in  a  neighbouring  village.  This  man  asked  him  one  day,  if  the  deed  was 
to  be  done  again,  would  he  sign  the  warrant  for  Charles'  death.  Marten  told 
him— Yes  !— and  his  questioner  would  never  more  admit  him  into  his  house. 
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In  1681,  while  at  dinner,  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy,  and  iell  dead  from  i 

chair.    The  following  xerscs  were  found  in  his  room,  apparcutlj  bis  ktr^ 

thoughts  :— 

Here,  or  eUewhere,  (all  'a  one  to  you — ^to  me  r> 

Earth,  air,  or  water,  gripes  my  ghostlesa  dost. 
None  knowing  when  brave  fire  shall  set  it  free. 
Reader !  if  you  an  ofl-tried  rule  would  trust. 
You  '11  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  you  must ! 

My  life  was  worn  with  serving  you  and  you. 
And  death  is  my  reward,  and  welcome  too. 
Revenge  destroying  but  itself.     While  I 
To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fly. 
Examples  preach  to  th'  eye  :  care,  then,  mine  says. 
Not  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  days. 

Little  as  Harry  Marten  b  remembered,  there  have  been  few  names  so  gre&t 
in  England's  History,  few  greater  in  that  grandest  period  of  our  nation's  life. 


VICTOR  HUGO  ON  THE  WAR. 


Spesch  at  Jekset,  Nov.  29,  1854,  on  occasiox  of  thb  Anniyeksasy  ot  tzu 

POLISH   REVOLUTION. 


Fboscribed  ! — ^The  glorious  anniversary  which  we  are  now  celebrating  brings 
Poland  back  to  onr  memory ;  the  situation  of  Europe  brings  her  likewise  bade 
to  events. 

How  P    I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

But  first  let  us  examine  this  situation. 

At  the  point  where  matters  stand  and  in  face  of  the  decisive  facts  which  are 
preparing,  it  is  iraportaut  to  be  exact. 

Let  us  begin  by  correcting  an  almost  universal  error. 

Thanks  to  the  clouds  astutely  cast  on  the  origin  of  the  affair  by  the  French 
Government,  and  complacently  rendered  yet  more  dense  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  England  as  in  France  they  now  generally  attribute  the  war  in  the  East, 
that  continental  disaster,  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  They  deceive  themselves. 
The  war  in  the  East  is  a  crime ;  but  it  is  not  the  crime  of  Nicholas.  Do  not  let 
us  lend  to  this  rich  man.    Let  us  reestablish  the  truth. 

We  will  form  our  conclusions  afterward. 

Citizens !  the  2d  of  December,  1851 — for  it  is  necessary  always  to  go  back 
to  that,  so  long  as  M.  Bonaparte  shall  be  in  power :  it  is  from  this  faoirible 
source  that  all  events  will  issue,  and  all  events,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  having 
this  poison  in  their  veins^  will  be  unwholesome  and  venomous  and  will  rapidly 
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gangrene.  The  2d  of  December,  then,  M.  Bonaparte  does  what  you  know ;  he 
commits  a  crime,  erects  this  crime  into  a  throne,  and  seats  himself  thereon. 
Schinderhannes  declares  himself  Csesar.  But  for  a  Csesar  there  needs  a  Peter. 
When  one  is  emperor,  the  Yes  of  the  People  matters  very  little  :  what  is  want- 
ing is  the  Yes  of  the  Pope.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  perjurer,  traitor,  and  mur- 
derer ;  he  must  be  also  consecrated.  Bonaparte  the  Groat  was  consecrated ; 
Bonaparte  the  Little  would  be  so  too. 

The  question  was — Would  the  Pope  consent  ? 

An  aide-de-camp  named  de  Cottc,  one  of  the  religious  men  of  the  day,  was 
sent  to  Antonelli,  the  Consulvi  of  the  present  time.  The  aide-de-camp  had  but 
little  success.  Pius  VII  consecrated  JMarengo ;  Pius  IX  hesitated  to  consecrate 
the  Boulevard  Alontmavtre.  To  mix  the  old  lloman  oil  with  this  blood  and 
filth  was  a  grave  matter.  The  Pope  shammed  disgust.  It  was  an  embarrass- 
ment for  M.  Bonaparte.  TVliat  was  to  be  done  ?  What  measures  must  be 
taken  to  convince  Pius  IX  P  How  docs  one  convince  a  girl  ?  So  one  con- 
vinces a  Pope.    By  a  present.    This  is  all  the  history. 

A  PfiOscRiBED  (Citizen  Bian chi)  :  These  are  sacerdotal  manners. 
Victor  Hugo  interrupting  himself :  You  are  right  1    It  is  long  since  Jere- 
miah cried  to  Jerusalem,  and  Luther  to  Home, — 'Prostituted!' 

H.  Bonaparte  then  resolved  to  make  a  present  to  M.  Mastaii.    What  present  ? 
Here  is  what  actually  happened. 

Citizens !  there  are  two  Popes  in  this  world :  the  Latin  Pope  and  the  Greek 
Pope.  The  Greek  Pope,  who  is  also  called  the  Tzar,  weighs  down  the  Sultan 
with  the  weight  of  all  the  Russias.  Now  the  Sultan,  possessing  Judsea,  pos- 
sesses the  tomb  of  Christ.  Pay  attention  to  this.  For  ages  past  the  great 
ambition  of  the  two  Catholicisms,  Greek  and  lloman,  has  been  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  freely  into  this  tomb,  and  to  officiate  there,  not  side  by  side  frater- 
nally, but  the  one  excluding  the  other,  the  Latin  excluding  the  Greek  or  the 
Greek  excluding  the  Latin.  Between  these  two  opposing  pretensions,  what 
did  Islamism  P  It  held  the  balance  even — ^that  is  to  say,  the  door  shut — and 
allowed  neither  the  Greek  cross  nor  the  Latin  cross — that  is,  neither  Moscow 
nor  Rome— to  enter  into  the  tomb.  Great  heart-breaking,  especially  for  the 
Latin  Pope,  who  aiTects  supremacy ! 

Now,  as  a  general  thesis,  and  without  regard  to  M.  Bonaparte  himself, 
what  present  should  be  olTered  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  determine  him  to  con- 
secrate and  crown  any  sort  of  bandit  ?  Put  the  question  to  Machiavel,  and 
he  would  answer  you — '  Nothing  more  simple.  Make  the  balance  at  Jerusalem 
lean  to  the  side  of  Rome ;  break  before  the  tomb  of  Christ  the  humiliating 
equality  of  the  two  crosses ;  put  the  Eastern  Church  under  the  feet  of  the 
Western ;  open  the  sacred  door  to  the  one  and  shut  it  against  the  other ;  insult 
the  Greek  Pope ;  in  a  word,  give  to  the  Latin  Pope  the  key  of  the  sepulchre.* 
This  is  what  Machiavel  would  reply.  This  is  what  M.  Bonaparte  under- 
stood :  it  is  what  he  has  done.  They  have  called  this,  you  may  remember,  the 
affair  of  the  Holy  Places. 

The  intrigue  was  conceived,  at  first  secretly.    The  agent  of  M.  Bonaparte 
at  Constantinople,  M.  de  Lavalette,  demanded  from  the  Sultan,  on  the  pait  of 
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his  master,  the  key  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus  for  the  Pope  of  Borne.  The  Saltan, 
weak,  troubled,  abeady  giddy  with  the  thought  of  the  end  of  Islamism,  aad 
pulled  opposite  ways  by  his  fear  of  Nicholas  and  his  fear  of  M.  Bonaparte^  not 
knowing  which  Emperor  to  listen  to,  let  go  and  gave  up  the  key.  M.  Bona- 
parte thanked ;  Nicholas  was  vexed.  The  Greek  Pope  sent  to  the  Seraglio  his 
legate  a  latere,  Menschikoff,  horsewhip  in  hand.  He  required  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  key  given  to  M.  Bonaparte  for  the  Pope  of  Rome  something  more 
solid,  nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty.  The  Sultan  refused ; 
France  and  England  supported  the  Sultan ;  and  you  know  the  rest.  The  war 
in  the  East  broke  out.     Such  are  the  facts. 

Binder  we  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's ;  and  let  us  not  give  to 
Nicholas  what  belongs  to  December  the  Second.  M.  Bonaparte,  pretending  to 
be  consecrated,  has  done  all ;  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Places  and  the  key  are  the 
origin  of  all.    Now  see  what  has  come  out  of  this  key. 

At  this  present  time  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  Aland,  the  Danube,  the 
Tchemaia,  the  White  Sea  and  the  BUck  Sea,  the  North  and  the  Soath,  behold 
cities,  which  were  flourishing  a  few  months  ago,  all  in  smoke  and  ashes.  At 
this  moment  Sinope  is  burned,  Bomarsund  b  burned,  Silistria  is  burned,  Solina 
is  burned,  Varna  is  burned,  Kola  is  burned,  Sebastopol  is  burning.  At  this 
present  time,  bj  thousands  and  soon  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  French,  Eng- 
lish, Turks,  and  Russians  are  cutting  each  other's  throats  in  the  East  before  a 
mound  of  ruins.  The  Arab  comes  from  the  Nile  to  get  himself  killed  by  the 
Tartar  from  the  Volga ;  the  Cossack  comes  from  his  Steppes  to  be  killed  by 
the  Scotchman  from  the  Highlands.  Batteries  thunder  against  batteries ;  pow- 
der-magazines blow  up  ;  bastions  crumble  away ;  redoubts  are  burst  through ; 
cannon-balls  riddle  vessels ;  the  trenches  are  under  the  bombs,  the  bivouacs 
are  under  the  ruins  ;  typhus,  plague,  and  cholera  drive  down  with  grape-shot 
on  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  on  the  camps,  on  the  fleets,  on  the  garrison, 
on  the  city,  where  a  whole  population,  women,  children,  and  old  men,  die  in 
agony.  SlieUs  destroy  the  hospitals ;  a  hospital  takes  fire,  and  2,000  sick  are 
'  calcined,'  says  a  bulletin.  And  tempest  mingles  withal :  it  is  the  season :  the 
Turkish  frigate  Bahira  founders  with  its  sails  set ;  the  Egyptian  two-decker 
Abad'i'Djihad  is  engulphed  with  seven  hundred  men ;  the  winds  dismast  the 
fleet;  the  screw-ship  Prince,  the  Sea  Nymph  frigate,  and  four  other  war- 
steamers,  go  down;  the  Sanspareily  the  Samson,  and  the  Affatnemnon  are 
stranded  in  the  hurricane ;  the  Retribution  escapes  only  by  throwing  her  guns 
overboard ;  the  700-gun  ship  Uenri  IF  perishes  near  Eupatoria ;  the  despatch- 
boat  Pluto  is  disabled  ;  thirty-two  transports  laden  with  men  go  on  shore  and 
are  lost.  On  land  the  mel^s  become  every  day  more  bloody :  the  Russians 
brain  the  wounded  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets ;  before  the  day  is  out 
the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  hinder  the  mancpuvrcs  of  the  infantry ;  in  the 
evening  the  field  of  battle  makes  old  generals  tremble ;  the  English  and  French 
corpses  are  mingled  with  the  Russians,  as  if  they  had  fought  even  with  their 
teeth.  'I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it,* — cries  old  Lord  Raglan,  who  has  seen 
Waterloo.  And  yet  they  will  go  still  farther.  It  is  announced  that  they  are 
going  to  employ  against  the  unhappy  city  'new'  means  which  th^  hold  'in 
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reserve,'  and  at  wliich  tliey  themselves  shudder.  Extermination  is  the  cry  of 
this  war.  The  trenches  alone  cost  a  hundred  men  a  day.  Rivers  of  human 
blood  flow ;  a  river  of  blood  at  Alma,  a  river  of  blood  at  Ealaklava,  a  river  of 
blood  at  Inkerman ;  5,000  men  killed  on  the  20th  of  September ;  0,000  on  the  25th 
of  October;  15,000  on  the  5th  of  November.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning ! 
Armies  are  sent ;  they  melt  away.  It  is  weU.  Go,  send  others  !  Louis  Bona- 
parte repeats  to  ex-General  Canrobert  the  imbecile  speech  of  Philip  IV  to 
Spinola — Marquis  !  take  Breda.  Sebastopol  was  yesterday  a  sore  ;  to-day  it 
is  an  ulcer ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  a  cancer :  and  this  cancer  is  devouring  France, 
England,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  Behold  the  Europe  of  Kings !  0  Futurity  ! 
when  wilt  thou  give  us  the  Europe  of  the  Peoples  ? 

I  continue. 
^  After  each  engagement  the  vessels  take  cargoes  of  wounded  which  fill  one 
with  horror.  Only  to  quote  figures  that  I  know — and  I  do  not  know  the  tenth 
part  of  them — 400  wounded  in  the  Panama;  410  in  the  Colornfjo,  which  had  in 
tow  two  transports  equally  laden,  and  of  whose  numbers  I  am  ignorant ;  470  in 
the  Vulcan  ;  1,500  in  the  Kangaroo.  They  are  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and 
their  wounds  are  dressed  at  Constantinople.  Two  hundred  leagues  of  sea  1 
eight  days  between  the  wounding  and  the  dressing !  On  the  way,  during  the 
journey,  the  neglected  wounds  become  terrible ;  the  mutilated  wretches,  trans- 
ported without  help,  without  comfort,  miserably  piled  up  one  against  the 
other,  see  the  vermin  of  the  tomb  creep  from  their  broken  legs,  their  crushed 
ribs,  their  cloven  skulls,  their  opened  bodies ;  and  under  this  horrible  swarm 
they  rot  before  dying  on  the  pestilential  middle-decks  of  the  steam  ambulances, 
immense  grave-ditches  full  of  living  men  eaten  by  worms.  I  do  not  exaggerate. 
I  have  here  English  journals,  ministerial  journals.  Read  for  yourselves.  Yes ! 
I  say  again,  without  help.  Four  surgeons  in  the  Vulcan,  four  surgeons  in  the 
Colombo,  for  919  dying  men !  As  to  the  Turks,  they  do  not  dress  their  wounds 
at  all. —  I  am  only  a  demagogue  and  a  blood-drinker :  I  know  that  very  well ; 
but  I  would  rather  have  fewer  chests  of  blessed  medals  in  the  camp  at  Bou- 
logne and  more  surgeons  in  the  camp  at  the  Crimea. 

In  Europe,  in  England,  and  in  France,  the  recoil  is  terrible.  Failures  on 
failures,  all  business  suspended,  commerce  in  its  last  agony,  industry  dead.  The 
follies  of  the  war  display  themselves;  trophies  present  their  balance-sheet. 
Take  that  of  the  Baltic  alone,  and  calculating  only  what  has  been  spent  for  the 
campaign,  each  of  the  2,000  Russian  prisoners  taken  at  Bumarsund  costs 
France  and  England  336,000  francs  (£13,440)  a  head.  In  Fiance  there  is 
misery.  The  peasant  sells  his  cow  to  pay  the  tax,  and  gives  his  son  to  feed 
the  war :  his  son,  his  own  flesh  !  What  they  call  flesh  you  know ;  the  uncle 
baptized  it.  Each  regime  sees  man  from  its  own  point  of  view.  The  Republic 
calls  it  the  people's  flesh;  the  Empire  calls  it  cannon -flesh.  And  famine 
completes  this  misery.  As  it  is  with  Russia  that  we  fight,  no  more  corn  from 
Odessa.    Bread  is  failing.    A  kind  of  Biizan9ais  '  cowers  under  the  popular 


*  Alluding  to  a  hrcad-riot,  for  which  four  iftca  were  goiUutiucd  ia  the  rciga  of  the 
good  king  hsms  PhiUppc. 
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ashes  and  casts  its  sparkles  bcrc  and  there.  At  Boulogne  a  famlne'riot, 
repressed  by  the  gendarmes.  At  Saint-Brieuc  women  tear  their  hair,  and  rend 
the  corn-sacks  with  their  scissors.  And  levies  upon  Icries.  Loans  upon  loans. 
140,000  men  this  year  only,  for  a  beginning.  Millions  are  engnlphed  irith 
regiments.     Credit  founders  with  fleets.     Such  is  the  situation. 

All  this  proceeds  from  December  the  Second. 

We,  Proscribed !  whose  hearts  bleed  for  all  the  wounds  of  our  country  and 
for  all  the  sorrows  of  Humanity,  we  regard  this  lamentable  state  of  things  with 
increasing  anguish. 

Let  us  insist  on  it,  let  us  repeat  it,  let  us  cry  it  aloud,  so  that  all  may 
know  it,  and  that  it  never  may  be  forgotten  henceforth, — I  have  just  proved  it 
with  the  facts  in  my  hand,  and  it  is  incontestable,  and  history  will  say  it  too, 
and  I  defy  any  one  to  deny  it :  all  this  is  the  issue  of  December  the  Second. 

Get  rid  of  this  intrigue  called  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Places,  get  rid  of  the 
key,  get  rid  of  the  desire  to  be  consecrated,  get  rid  of  the  present  to  be  made 
to  the  Pope,  get  rid  of  December  the  Second,  of  M.  Bonaparte, — and  you  hare 
no  war  in  the  East. 

Yes !  those  fleets,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  are  humiliated  and 
weakened ;  that  gallant  English  cavalry  is  exterminated ;  the  Scotch  Greys,  those 
mountain  lions,  our  own  Zouaves,  our  Spahis,  our  Chasseiirs  of  Vincennes,  our 
admirable  and  irreparable  regiments  of  Africa,  arc  sabred,  hacked  to  pieces, 
annihilated ;  yes  !  those  innocent  populations— our  brothers,  for  we  know  no 
strangers — are  crushed ;  yes  !  among  so  many  others,  that  old  General  Cath- 
cart  and  that  young  Captain  Nolan,  the  pride  of  the  English  uniform,  are 
sacrificed ;  yes  !  civilization  yields  to  the  horror  of  this  war,  in  which,  from 
being  besiegers,  we  have  become  besieged ;  yes !  entrails  and  brains,  plucked  out 
and  scattered  by  the  grape-shot,  hang  on  the  briars  of  Balaklava  or  spatter  the 
walls  of  Sebastopol ;  at  night  the  battle-fields,  full  of  dying,  howl  like  wild 
beasts ;  the  morning  lights  up  that  terrible  charnel-house  of  Inkerman,  where 
women,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  wander  hither  and  thither  among  the 
dead,  seeking  their  brothers  or  their  husbands,  even  as  those  other  women, 
three  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  looked  among  the 
corpses  of  the  Boulevard  Montmartre ;  yes !  these  calamities  are  covering 
Europe,  this  blood,  all  this  blood,  flows  in  the  Crimea,  these  widows  'Wecp, 
these  mothers  wring  their  hands,  because  M.  Bonaparte,  the  assassin  of  Paris, 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  be  blessed  and  consecrated  by  M.  MastaK,  the  smotherer 
of  Borne! 

And  now  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment !    It  is  worth  the  trouble. 

Surely,  if  among  these  intrepid  French  regiments,  which,  side  by  side  with 
the  valiant  English  army,  fight  before  Sebastopol  against  all  the  Russian 
forces, — if  among  these  heroic  combatants  there  be  any  of  those  wretched  sol- 
diers who,  in  December,  1851,  dragged  on  by  infamous  generals,  obeyed  the 
doleful  watchwords  of  the  Snare,  the  tears  wall  come  into  our  eyes,  our  old 
French  hearts  all  moved ;  they  are  sons  of  peasants,  they  are  the  sons  of  work- 
men ;  we  ask  pity  for  them,  we  say — They  were  drunk,  they  were  blind,  they 
were  ignorant,  they  knew  not  what  they  did ;  and  we  raise  our  hands  to  heaven 
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supplicating  for  these  unfortunates.  The  soldier  is  a  child ;  enthusiasm  makes 
him  a  hero,  passive  obedience  may  make  him  a  bandit :  if  a  hero,  others  steal 
his  glory  ;  when  a  bandit,  let  others  also  bear  his  fault.  Yes !  before  the  mys- 
terious chastisement  which  is  beginning,  my  God !  mercy  for  the  soldiers,  but 
for  the  chiefs — do  ! 

Yes,  Proscribed !  leave  Him  to  do  justice.  And  lo  !  this  war  in  the  East,  I 
again  remind  you,  is  the  same  fact  of  the  2d  of  December,  arriving,  step  by 
step,  and  from  transformation  to  transformation,  to  its  logical  consequence^- 
the  conflagration  of  Europe.  0  bewildering  depth  of  expiation  I  December 
the  Second  turns  upon  itself,  and  after  having  killed  ours  destroys  its  own. 
Three  years  ago  it  called  itself  Coup  d'Etat,  and  it  assassinated  Baudin  to- 
day it  is  called  the  War  of  the  East,  and  it  executes  St  Amaud.  The  boll  which 
on  the  night  of  the  4*th,  by  the  order  of  Lourmel,  slew  Dessoubs  before  the 
barricade  of  Montorguiel,  rebounds  in  the  darkness,  one  knows  not  according 
to  what  formidable  law,  and  returns  to  strike  Lourmel  in  the  Crimea.  We 
have  not  to  meddle  with  that.  These  are  the  left-handed  lightning-strokes :  it 
is  the  shadow  which  strikes  :  it  is  God  ! 

Justice  is  a  theorem :  chastisement  is  rigid  as  Euclid :  crime  has  its  angles 
of  incidence  and  its  angles  of  reflection :  and  we  men  tremble  when  we  see  in 
the  obscurity  of  human  destiny  the  lines  and  figures  of  that  enormous  geometry 
which  the  crowd  calls  Hazard,  but  which  the  thinker  calls  Providence. 

What  is  most  curious — let  us  say  in  passing — is  that  the  key  is  useless. 
The  Pope,  seeing  Austria  hesitate,  and  beside  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  his  ap- 
proaching fall,  persists  in  recoiling  from  M.  Bonaparte.  M.  Bonaparte  does 
not  wish  to  fall  from  M.  Masta'i  to  M.  Sibour ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  not 
consecrated  and  will  not  bo — for  athwart  all  this  comes  the  terrible  laugh  of 
Providence. 

I  have  exposed  the  situation,  Citizens !  At  present — and  it  is  by  that  I  wish 
to  end,  and  this  brings  me  back  to  the  special  object  of  this  solemn  gathering — 
the  question  is  how  the  two  great  Peoples  shall  get  out  of  this  grave  and  ter- 
rible situation :  for  England  has  staked  her  commerce  and  the  East,  and  Prance 
has  staked  her  honour  and  her  life.  France  has  a  means  :  to  deliver  herself, 
to  shake  off  the  nightmare  Empire  crouching  on  her  breast,  to  rise  again  to 
victory,  to  power,  to  preeminence,  by  liberty.  England  has  another :  to  finish 
where  she  ought  to  have  begim ;  no  longer  to  strike  the  Tzar  on  the  heel  of 
his  boot,  as  she  docs  now,  but  to  strike  him  to  the  heart — ^that  is  to  say,  to 
raise  up  Poland.  Here,  in  this  same  place,  precisely  a  year  ago  to-day,  I  gave 
this  counsel  to  England :  you  may  remember  it.  On  that  occasion  the  journals 
which  support  the  English  Cabinet  characterized  me  as  a  *  chimerical  orator.' 
And  now  the  event  confirms  my  words.  The  war  in  the  Crimea  causes  the 
Tzar  to  smile;  the  war  in  Poland  would  make  him  tremble.  But  war  in  ^ 
Poland  is  a  revolution?  Undoubtedly.  What  matters  that  to  England? 
TVTiat  docs  that  matter  to  this  grand  old  England  ?  She  fnars  no  revolutions, 
having  liberty.*'     Yes !  but  M.  Bonaparte,  being  despotism,  fears  them,  and 


^  Bittvr  irony,  M.  Hugo  1    But  too  well  dericrvcd.   E.  £R. 
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would  not  haye  them.  He  would  not !  It  is  then  to  M.  Bonaparte  and  to  his 
personal  fear  of  reyolution  that  England  sacrifices  her  armies,  fleets,  finances, 
her  future,  India^  the  East,  all  her  interests.  Was  I  wrong  in  saying;,  two 
months  ago,  that  for  England  this  alliance  with  M.  B<inaparte  is  not  only  a 
moral  diminution,  but  a  catastrophe  P 

It  is  the  alliance  of  M.  Bonaparte  which  for  a  year  past  has  ruined  all  Eng- 
lish interests  in  this  war  in  the  East.  Without  M.  Bonaparte,  England  would 
to-day  be  successful  in  Poland,  instead  of  suffering  a  dieck,  perhaps  a  disaster, 
in  the  Crimea. 

No  matter.  What  is  in  the  constitution  of  things  can  not  be  altered.  Situ- 
ations have  their  logic,  which  finishes  always  by  having  the  last  word.  War  in 
Poland — ^that  is  to  say,  to  use  the  transparent  phrase  adopted  by  the  English 
Cabinet,  *a  system  of  aggressum  frankly  cwUinentai* — ^is  henceforth  inevitable. 
It  is  the  immediate  future.  Wliile  I  speak.  Lord  Palmerston  is  consulting 
about  it  with  Bonaparte  at  the  Tuileries.  And,  Citizens !  this  shall  be  my  last 
word  : — ^War  in  Poland !    Yes !  it  is  Bjevolution  in  Europe. 

Ah !  may  the  destiny  be  accomplished ! 

Ah !  may  fatality  be  on  those  men,  those  executioners,  those  despots,  who 
have  torn  from  so  many  noble  peoples  their  sceptre  of  Nationality !  I  say 
sceptre,  not  life.  For,  O  Proscribed !  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  incessantly,  to 
appal  baseness  and  to  rouse  courage :  The  seeming  death  of  the  Peoples,  how- 
ever livid  and  icy  they  may  appear,  is  an  Avatar  brooding  over  the  mystery  of 
a  new  incarnation.  Poland  is  in  the  sepulchre,  but  she  has  the  clarion  in  her 
hand ;  Hungary  is  in  her  winding-sheet,  but  she  has  the  sabre  in  her  grasp ; 
Italy  is  in  the  tomb,  but  the  flame  is  at  her  heart ;  France  is  in  the  pauper's 
grave,  but  she  has  the  star  upon  her  brow ;  and  all  these  signs,  O  Friends ! 
announce  to  us  that  in  the  coming  spring — ^in  the  spring,  that  hour  of  resur- 
rections, as  the  morning  is  the  hour  of  awaking — all  the  earth  shall  tremble  in 
the  dazzling  glory  of  its  joy,  when,  suddenly  uprising,  these  grand  corpses  shall 
open  wide  their  mighty  wings ! 

Long  wye  Poland  !  Lokg  live  the  Universal  Republic  ! 
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On  occasion  op  thk  Meeting  at  St  Martin's  Hall,  Nov.  29, 1854. 


Mt  Friends  ! — ^Yon  are  going  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fonrth  anniversary  of 
your  glorious  Lisurrection.  Let  me,  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  Poland,  send 
a  few — sad,  not  discouraged — ^words  for  you  to  your  Chairman,  and  join  you 
from  afar,  and  bless — with  the  many  who  will,  I  hope,  attend  your  meetings 
your  hopes,  your  efforts,  and  above  all  your  constancy. 
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Sad,  I  said,  but  not  discouraged.  Sad,  because,  bad  there  been  a  single 
statesman,  or  a  sii%le  man  truly  devoted  to  noble  purposes,  in  the  councils  of 
England  and  France,  you  might,  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  a  great 
European  deed  achieyed,  have  celebrated  this  twenty-fourth  auniyersary  at 
Warsaw ;  sad,  because  one  year  more  has  ekpsed,  and  your  energies,  which 
might  haye  fought  and  won  for  the  good  of  all,  are  still  left,  owing  to  a  weak, 
mistaken  policy,  to  wear  out,  comparatively  useless,  in  exile  and  misery ;  sad, 
because  I  see  a  war,  which  might  have  been,  and  in  the  feeling  of  the  English 
people  leas,  the  sacred  war  of  Bight  and  European  Liberty  against  brutal 
Force  and  irresponsible  Tyranny,  sinking  down,  through  trembling  inept  rulers, 
to  the  proportions  of  a  vulgar  contest  for  a  temporary  local  interest  such  as 
might  have  prompted  a  war  before  the  Westphalian  treaty ;  because  I  hear, 
throughout  the  whole  continent,  the  complaint  of  the  millions  who  had  hailed 
the  unfurling  of  the  British  colours  as  the  spreading  of  a  hopeful  rainbow 
amid  the  storm,  now  turning  sceptically,  disappointed,  and  fearing  that  the 
triumph  will  only  lead  to  a  confirmation  of  European  despotism ;  because  I 
read  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  brave  young  sons  of  my  second  country, 
England,  heroically  falling  on  the  Crimean  fields,  and  I  know  that  they  would 
heroically  conquer,  were  it  not  for  the  long-cherished,  unattainable,  and,  if 
attainable,  equally  fatal,  dream  which  dooms  the  British  Cabinet  and  checks 
the  onward  course  of  the  British  Nation — ^the  Austrian  alliance.  Not  dis- 
couraged, because  I  trust  something  which  is  above  all  narrow,  atheistic,  little 
combinations  of  Cabinets,  the  unoontroulable  tide  of  events,  the  slow  but  firm 
rising  good  sense  of  the  English  People,  Grod,  and  ourselves. 

Do  not  forget  it.  Friends !  in  the  agitation  which  you  are  endeavouring  to 
promote :  If  you,  the  only  natural  allies  of  England  in  a  contest  with  Bussia, 
are  still  unhelpcd,  unhelping,  solemnizing  mournfully  the  past  life  instead  of 
creating  the  new  one,  it  is  only  because  a  portion  of  Poland,  Galicia,  is  an 
Austrian  province ;  if  England  is  now  summoning  all  her  energies,  straining 
every  nerve  to  bring  out  reinforcements  to  the  field,  while  neglecting  the 
decisive  help  of  a  powerful  army,  the  army  of  the  Polish  People,  hanging  on 
the  fiank  of  the  enemy,  and  ready  to  answer  England's  call,  it  is  only  because 
an  English  Cabinet  chooses  to  court  an  ever-betraying  power,  and  has  promised 
Austria  that  she  shall  not  lose  by  justice  what  she  has  conquered  by  crime. 

Let  it  be  your  watchword.  Dispel  the  dream.  Drive  off  the  incubus  from 
noble  England's  heart.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  repay  England's 
hospitality.  For  England's  honour  and  fates  are  now^  at  stake,  and  they  will 
not  be  safe  while  the  black  spot,  alliance-seeking  with  crime  and  falsehood, 
lingers  on  her  beautiful  fiag.  Speak  the  truth  boldly !  If  Englishmen  do  not 
awake  to  it  while  their  best  are  dying,  they  never  will.  Quote  facts :  they  are 
abundant  and  irrefutable ;  you  have  only  to  sum  up  the  events  of  the  campaign. 

If  the  conquering  Turkish  army  in  the  Danubian  territories  has  been  com- 
pelled to  halt,  and  rest  has  been  given  to  a  beaten,  demoralized  enemy, — ^if  the 
allies  have  been  kept  back  so  long  from  the  field  of  active  conquest, — if  a  vigor- 
ous blow  has  not  been  struck  when  Bussia,  trusting  diplomacy  and  peace- 
parties,  had  evidently  not  prepared  to  resist  it, — ^if  ail  the  best  Hungarian, 
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Italian,  German  officers  haTO  been  refused  service  in  the  Torkish-Europeaa 
army, — if  the  Polish  Legions  have  not  been  formed, — if  th#  Crimea  expeditiozi 
has  been  decided  upon  so  late  and  in  so  unfavourable  a  season, — it  is  owing  to 
Austrian  tactics,  to  Austria's  contemplated  alliance.  If,  strange  to  say,  a 
reserve,  now  claimed,  has  not  been  formed,  it  is  owing  to  the  fondly-nursed 
illusion  of  an  Austrian  active  cooperation.  If  Omar  Pacha  does  not  now  push 
onward,  and  does  not  accomplish  the  only  operation  which  could  save  the  in- 
vading army,  it  is  because  no  general  can  advance,  leaving  a  mass  of  forces,  the 
intentions  of  which  are  not  known,  on  his  flank  and  rear.  The  war  now  waged 
in  the  East  exliibits  the  double  inconceivable  fact  of  an  army — ^Poland — ^ready 
to  operate  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  left  unavailable,  and  of  another  army 
enabled,  through  the  position  it  has  been  allowed  to  take  before  declaring  its 
intentions,  to  cut  off  at  will  the  communications  of  the  allied  forces. 

Yes !  through  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  the  sole  result  of  so  many 
imprudent  and  cowardly  concessions,  Austria  stands  now  the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.  And  to  conquer  tins  result,  the  seed  of  a  second  war 
too-^for  Austria  never  relinquishes  what  she  grasps  at — ^English  rulers  have 
allowed  the  war  to  lose  all  that  made  it  just  and  sacred  before  God  and  man, 
a  Principle  inscribed  on  its  flag,  a  high  god-like  purpose,  the  sympathies  of  all 
Nations,  the  certainty  of  a  long  peace  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  the  supreme 
consolation  for  those  who  die  of  feeling  that  their  death  is  a  noble  martyrdom 
for  a  lasting  progress  of  mankind  through  England.  They  have  disheartened 
Ilungary  and  Italy.  They  forsake  Poland.  They  isolate  their  own  country. 
They  endanger  the  success  of  the  war. 

It  can  not  last.    May  your  meeting  prove  a  leading  step  to  a  clearer  view  of 
the  position !    Events  will  very  soon  do  the  rest. 

Yours  in  thought  and  action, 

Joseph  Mjlzzixt. 
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(From  Nov.  30M  io  Dec.  25M,  1854.; 


TEE  WAR. 
The  Black  Soa  hurricane  of  the  ]  Ith  of  November  is  the  one  event  of  the 
month,  closing  the  glorious,  but  ill-managed  and  disastrous  campaign  of  1854. 
On  shore,  tents  were  overthrown  and  swept  away,  scarcely  one  left  standing, 
rain  falling  in  torrents,  the  camp  next  day  a '  sea  of  mud.'  The  sea  was  strewn 
with  wrecks.  Erance  and  England  have  each  lost,  it  is  calculated,  more  than 
a  million  of  money,  scores  of  ships,  cargoes  of  winter  clothing,  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  many  valuable  lives.  Still  the  siege  'proceeds';  only  there  is 
no  progress  to  report.   And  reinforcements  anive  (not  before  they  are  needed). 
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and  needful  succonrs  for  the  suffering  are  arriying  also.  The  Grovemment 
seems  to  be  trying  its  best  in  these  respects,  but  is  so  bewildered  that  even  the 
War  Minister  does  not  know  what  our  forces  really  are  (See  the  discrepant 
statements  of  Ministers  to  the  House), 

But  the  Incapable  Ministry  is  capable  of  one  thing — ^treason.  For  the  new 
'treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria,  aptly  concluded  on  the  2d  of  December,  is 
nothing  less  than  treason,  unless  the  Ministers  are  idiots.  Lord  John  Russell 
himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  meaning  of  the  main  article  is  '  not  very 
precise.'  Here  are  his  own  words  to  Parliament,  heard  and  accepted  by  Par- 
liament ;  we  need  not  afterward  quote  the  treaty.  But  its  provisions  are  trans- 
parent enough  even  if  Lord  John  had  not  thus  explained  them : — 

*  Austria  has  agreed  with  us  that  ip  sJie  should  be  at  war  with  Russia,  a  treaty  offen- 
sive and  defensive  should  exist  between  Austria,  England,  and  France.  She  has  likewise 
agreed  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  she  will  take  into  further  consideration  what 
steps  she  will  be  prepared  to  take  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  peace  with  Russia.  Now 
I  understand  the  meaning  of  that  article^  certainly,  as  not  containing  anything  very 
precise.  I  understand,  however,  the  meaning  of  that  article  to  be,  that  if  England  and 
France  shall  puq)ose  conditions  of  peace  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  four  bases, 
and  lohirh  seem  to  Austria  to  come  within  the  terms  of  those  bases,  and  if  Russia  shall 
refuse  her  assent  to  such  treaty  of  peace,  then  Austria  will  no  longer  hesitate,  but  take 
part  in  the  alliance,  and  that  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  will  take  place.  I  do  not 
wish  to  overatate  the  engagement  in  any  way ;  and  I  admit  that  Austria  might  still,  at 
the  last  moment,  say  that  the  terms  would  reduce  Russia  too  much,  and  diminish  too 
greatly  her  weight  in  Europe,  and  that  she  never  could  be  expected  to  agree  to  them. 
Such  might  be  her  language.    Sue  leaves  ueeself  at  liberty  to  say  this  without 

ANY  SaEACH  OF  FArTH,' 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  English  statesman.  Austria,  j/'she  go  to  war 
with  Russia,  will  acoc])t  our  help.  Austria  will  consider  what  else  she  shall 
do.  Austria  may  back  out  of  everything  *  without  any  breach  of  faith.*  It  is 
worth  having  a  treaty  to  such  effect.  And  very  much  w^orth  having  a  Parlia- 
ment which,  having  such  an  account  of  its  Ministers'  doings,  accepts  it  as 
generally  satisfactory,  and  continues  to  rej)ose  its  trust  in  their  capacity.  It  is 
time  the  People  stir  to  impeach — not  the  Ministry,  but  the  Parliament. 
Toward  that  end  (for  it  will  have  to  come  to  that,  if  there  is  any  earnestness 
in  Euglishuicu)  we  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  formation  of  an 

AKGLO-POLISH   COMMITTEE 

(springing  directly  from  the  Anglo-Polish  Meeting  of  the  29th  of  November,  at 
St  Martin's  TIall) — whose  object  is  *to  make  effective  the  growing  public  opinion 
that  the  rer'siablislunciit  of  Poland  is  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  an  essential  condition  of  permanent  peace.'  The  following  is  the 
Committee's  address : — 

*  Fellow-Countuymen, — If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  duty  of  English- 
men to  think  scrioiijjly  and  to  speak  holdly  on  qucttions  affecting  our  foreign  policy,  such 
a  time  is  the  present.  If  ever  it  was  disgraceful  in  Englishmen  to  ahandon  to  the 
n^ontroulcd  will  of  an  Exccntive  the  honour  and  intcrcj^ts  of  England,  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  thp  jTogress  of  the  world,  it  is  now. 
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'  We  are  at  war.  We  pay  for  the  war,  we  bleed  and  die  for  the  war :  shoiild  we  not 
claim  some  voice  in  its  management,  some  knowledge  of  its  aim  and  end  ?  Are  we  con- 
tent  to  leave  onr  home  affairs  to  the  discretion  of  Government  ?  are  we  not  jeoloiu  of 
the  most  trifling  exercize  of  irresponsible  power  ?  And  have  jre,  then,  no  interest,  no 
duty  in  this  struggle,  in  which  we  are  spending  the  wealth  of  our  country,  and  lavishing 
her  noblest  blood  ? 

*  We  are  at  war.    What  for  ?    The  great  heart  of  England  answers — For  justice  and 
for  freedom ;  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  barbarism,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  Nation- 
alities.    But  are  we  sure  that  these  are  the  objects  of  our  rulers  P     Have  we  such  con- 
fidence in  our  Goverumeut,  that  we  can  safely  leave  the  matter  passively  in  their  hands  ? 
Are  there  no  teudences  visible  of  their  too  great  concern  for  the  dynasties,  and  too  great 
indifTerencc  for  the  peoples  interested  in  this  war  P    Englishmen  I  it  depends  on  yonr 
decision  whether  the  war  shall  be  a  grand  effort  by  the  nation  in  behalf  of  liberty,  or,  as 
John  Bright  believed,  tlie  wickedest  thing  this  country  has  ever  done.     We  call  upon 
you  to  declare  which  it  shall  be. 

'  We  are  at  war.  Why  ?  Because  in  the  past  we  have  sacrificed  everything  for  peace, 
— peace  for  the  moment ;  because  we  permitted  the  perpetration  of  that  giant  wrong, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  acquiesced  in  its  re-division  in  1815,  and  stood  tamely  by  when 
its  last  remnant,  Cracow,  was  absorbed  in  1B46 ;  because  we  suffered  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  Russia  to  crush  out  the  life  of  the  Magyars ;  because,  in  one  word,  we  have 
been  content  to  stave  off  the  crisis,  and  have  neglected  our  duty  in  not  maintaining,  as  a 
matter  of  safety  no  less  than  of  right,  the  independence  of  European  Nationalities. 

•  We  are  at  war.  The  crisis  has  come.  With  the  power  we  have  thus  allowed  to 
aggrandize  herself  we  now  stand  face  to  face  in  mortal  conflict, — Russia  occupying 
Poland,  which  should  and  would  have  been  our  barrier  against  her.  We  have  made 
tremeudous  mistakes;  now  we  are  suffering  for  them.  After  crime  comes  suffering, 
but  with  suffering  comes,  to  the  noble,  repentance  and  a  better  future :  shall  it  not  be  so 
with  us  ?  Englishmen !  let  us  demand  of  our  Government  the  immediate  rocoguition  of 
Poland ;  first,  because  it  is  right ;  secondly,  because  there  is  our  enemy's  weakness,  and 
consequently  our  strength ;  thirdly,  because  only  by  the  restoration  of  Poland  can  the 
j)owcr  of  Russia  bo  curbed,  and  a  guarantee  obtained  for  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe. 

.••  ••  ... 

'Fellow-Countrymen!  the  peril  is  imminent ;-^ watch,  think,  act; — ^petition  Parlia- 
ment, address  the  Queen,  influence  your  Representatives.  By  an  honest  purpose,  vigor- 
ously carried  out,  England  may  maintain  unimpaired  her  glorious  prerogative  of  teaching 
the  nations  how  to  live ;  by  a  timid  policy  she  may  patch  up  an  inglorious  and  precarious 
peace,  and,  after  all  her  enormous  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  leave  to  future  ages 
only  the  sad  warning, — ^how  certain  is  the  foil  of  a  great  Nation  when  she  becomes 
unmindful  of  the  duties  of  her  position. 

'  The  Committee  solicit  assistance  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  and  happy  to  give  advice  and  suggestions  on  all  points  connected  with  their 
object,    lliey  arc  prepared  to  furnish  di*afts  of  Petitions  where  required. 

'  P.  A.  Tatlor,  Chairman. 
*10,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.*  «j.  M.  MoiR,  Secretary.' 

With  what  inflaence  we  have  we  would  second  the  aim  of  this  Committee.  And 
we  bid  oar  republican  friends  to  give  it  their  most  strenuous  assistance.  Tho 
Polish  policy  is  the  only  policy  for  England,  a  policy  to  be  forced  on  Parliament 
and  the  Ministry,  no  matter  what  or  how  many  open  or  secret  treaties  mtj 
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hare  been  or  may  bb  signed  or  sealed  with  an  ally  who — again  referring  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  understanding — may  back  out  of  everything  '  without  any 
breach  of  faith.'  If  the  men  who  compose  this  Anglo-Polish  Committee  are 
in  earnest — ^as  we  believe  them  to  be— they  will  not  relax  their  endeavours, 
any  Austrian  alliance  notwithstanding,  till  they  have  roused  the  whole  country 
to  insist  upon  the  reestablishment  of  Poland  in  all  its  integrity,  as  the  only 
trme  policy  of  the  war,  as  the  only  basis  of  peace  in  Europe. 

In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  a  similar  Ck)mmittee  is  formed,  and  will  do  good  work, 
especially  if  acting  in  harmony  with  the  other. 

Well,  and  Parliament  >vill  not  care  for  the  country.  Be  it  so !  Then  comes 
the  point  at  which  we  aim — the  proved  necessity  of  rt-forming  Parliament. 
Then  needs  must  be  opened  the  question,  which,  if  English  politicians  (even  to 
our  earnest  friends  of  these  Anglo-Polish  Committees)  could  ever  see  two  steps 
beyond  their  actual  position,  would  be  very  plain  to  all  men  now :  that  if  Par- 
liament is  to  obey  the  country,  there  must  be  universal  suffrage.  So  we  come 
round  to  our  first  prescription :  the  suffrage— for  the  right  conduct  of  the  war. 

Again  we  say, — since  Ministers  will  not  adopt  the  English  policy,  since  Par- 
ment  will  not  compel  them,  since  the  present  limited  constituencies  will  not 
compel  the  Parliament,  and  aU  this  stands  clear  to  all  men, — ^the  common- 
sense  method  would  be  to  fall  back  at  once  upon  the  People,  as  the  source  of 
all  power.  It  is  just  the  child's  story  of  the  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig.  It  is  of 
no  use  for  our  political  old  women  to  appeal  to  the  ministerial  pigs :  it  will 
never  please  them  to  get  over  the  stile.  It  is  of  as  little  use  to  appeal  to  the 
parliamentary  sticks  :  they  will  never  beat  the  pigs  to  any  purpose.  There  is 
no  fire  in  the  constituencies,  to  burn  up  the  sticks.  The  popular  deluge  must 
come :  or  there  will  be  no  reaching  home  to-night. 

FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Of  a  piece  with  our  Ministers'  treacherous  complicity  with  Austria  and  treason 
against  the  liberties  of  Europe  is  their  measure  for  bringing  a  foreign  army 
into  England.  Of  course  they  do  not  think  these  foreigners  would  be  employed 
in  case  of  a  strike  or  a  movement  for  .the  suffrage.  If  Englishmen  be  fools 
enough  to  permit  the  landing  of  a  single  ship-load  of  these  Queen* s  Mercenaries^ 
they  will  deserve  all  that  is  preparing  for  them.  Is  not  the  ministerial  game— 
which  is  the  Coburg  game  also — ^plain  enough  now  ?  Our  own  troops  and  new- 
raised  militia  are  to  fight  the  battles  of  Austria,  and  Austrian  or  other  foreign 
troops  are  to  mount  guard  at  home.  We  have  men  enough  to  fight  our  own 
battles ;  and,  if  those  battles  are  for  the  Right,  the  country  may  be  trusted. 
And  beyond  our  home  resources  are  the  oppressed  peoples,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
or  Italians :  whose  services  are  not  intended  by  this  Foreign  Mercenary  Bill. 
10,000  Poles  or  Hungarians  would  not  need  coming  to  England  to  be  drilled, 
on  their  road  to  Russia.  Nor  would  they  require  to  be  paid  by  the  overtaxed 
Englishman.  Yes !  overtaxed  so  long  as  the  war  is  not  English.  Not  else.  But 
we  have  ground  for  grumbling,  when  our  sweat  and  blood  and  tears  can  buy 
only  an  alliance  with  Austria,  and  the  certain  fruit  of  Austrian  perfidy.  Make 
the  war  English— which  is  European— for  Freedom's  need  is  one  abroad  as  at 
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home — and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  foreign  troops — even  to  be  drilled — 
in  England.  And  for  England's  own  defence  why  not  arm  ail  Englishmen — ^a 
national  guard  ?    O  for  fear Of  what  ? 

The  Bill  has  passed,  carried  by  173  *  liberal '  supporters  of  the  Austrian 
C!oalition  against  135  Tories.  It  is  infamous.  Infamous  that  the  Ministers 
should  be  so  defended ;  infamous  that  the  People  should  have  none  but  their 
natural  enemies,  the  Tories,  with  sufficient  grace,  even  for  their  own  pnrpoaes, 
to  even  half  oppose  so  uu-English  a  measure.  We  say  with  Colonel  Sibthorp — 
'The  conduct  of  Ministers  is  underhanded,  low,  dirty,  mean,  cowardly,  unworthy 
of  Englishmen,  llie  Lord  have  mercy  on  such  a  set.'  The  Lord  help  ns  to  be 
rid  of  them  first !  And  we  endorse  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Napier  to  the  Tixtet — 
'  You  say  that  Ministers  will  go  out  if  the  country  refuses  to  accept  their  de- 
grading measure.  So  let  it  be !  Let  them  slink  away,  while  the  universal 
shout  arises  of  "  God  and  our  Right." '  Yes !  though  they  give  place  to  Disraeli, 
or  to  the  Devil.    But  have  a  care  that  our  shout  is  really  for  tAe  Rigkt, 

Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  'Statesmanship'  to  refresh  ourselves 
with  the  Court  Calendar.  The  Sovereign  People  may  do  nought ;  but  there  is 
still  a  pleasant  novelty  in 

'ROYAL'  DOINGS. 

Pope  Pitjs  IX  has  discovered  that  not  only  was  Christ  conceived  without  sin, 
but  that  the  same  thmg  curiously  happened  to  Christ's  mother ;  it  is  not  yet 
known  what  may  have  happened  to  the  grandmother  and  higher  branches  of 
the  family.  Here  is  a  rare  telegraphic  announcement  for  this  age  of  catholic 
(we  mean  universal)  enlightenment. 

•  Vienna,  Decemhcr  10, 1854. 

'The  Pope,  officiating  at  St  Peter's,  promalgated  at  11  o'clock,  after  the  Gospel,  the 
expected  decree.  The  Immaculate  Conception  is  declared  to  he  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
and  whoever  denies  it  a  heretic.  Two  hundred  bibhops  were  present.  Never  were  seen 
such  crowds.     Home  it  drunk  with  joy.* 

No  doubt  of  Roman  joy ;  for  to  be  assured  of  somebody's  immacolate  con- 
ception  must  make  ample  amends  for  the  centuries  of  papal  atrocity  from  the 
time  of  Caesar  Borgia  to  the  bloody  reign  of  Pio  Nono,  Vicar  of  Christ,  King, 
&c.  of  Home,  *by  the  grace  of  Prench  bayonets,* — as  Mr  Duffy,  the  papal 
editor  of  the  Irish  Natiofiy  once  ventured  to  affirm.  Truly  it  would  be  a 
shocking  thing  if  the  European  war,  bringing  in  the  Eepublic,  should  rid  Borne 
of  Popes  and  their  immaculate  conceptions.  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Russell 
should  indeed  guard  against  that,  and  Parliament  and  Exeter  Hall  be  glad  to 
back  them.  The  immaculate  conception — hke  all  other  dogmas  of  the  Church's 
£^th — ^was  settled,  it  seems,  by  vote :  the  odd  maiji — ^as  Selden  profanely  says 
— acting  for  Holy  Ghost.  Pour-fifths  of  the  votes  were  given  by  proxy.  But 
it  is' all  sealed  with  the  'leaden  seal  of  St  Peter*;  so  it  is  safer  to  disbelieve  in 
the  honour  of  the  Austrian-English  Government  than  in  the  new  papistic  folly. 
That  is  something.    A  few  days  ago  the  two  things  were  on  the  same  footing. 

Tius  King  of  Prussia  also  has  been  exposing  himself:  disinterring  the 
soldiers  killed  in  defence  of  his  royalty  in  ISi^S,  not  to  treat  them  as  our 
'  Merry  Monarch'  treated  the  bones  of  Bkke  and  Cromwell^  but  to  entomb 
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them  imder  a  royal  monument,  as  martyrs  deserving  of  all  honour.  And  the 
'  beautiful  Berliners/  in  full  assembly,  did  not  even  hiss  their  monarch.  Karl 
Sand !  Karl  Sand !  why  didst  not  thou  rise  from  the  dead  to  invite  his  Majesty 
also  under  the  monument.    But  it  vras  in  '48  they  should  have  buried  him. 

Spain  too  sees  an  inopportune  resuscitation  of  the  Disreputable.  The  Cortes, 
complaisant  as  an  English  Parliament,  votes  of  course  for  the  throne  of 
Isabella  II,  as  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Doubly-happy 
Spain!  free  to  enjoy  an  immaculately-cooceived  Virgin  in  its  Church,  and  an 
IsabeUa  in  the  State ;  with  an  Espartero  as  lord  keeper  of  its  liberties.  But 
we  may  ask  pardon  for  comparing  the  Cortes  to  our  own  Chamber  of  Mutes 
(mutes  in  truth,  for  all  they  filled  forty  columns  of  the  Times  with  their  first 
night's  imbecile  palaver).  There  is  an  out-speaking  and  active  minority  in  the 
Spanish  Chamber,  the  nucleus  of  a  republican  party  which  does  not  fear  to 
prophecy  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 

*  The  eternal  phrase  of  Kings/  said  Senor  Orcnse,  '  is  "  They  have  deceived  me."  That 
is  what  Donna  Isabella  II  said  in  her  manifesto  of  the  26th  of  July — "  They  have 
deceived  me  dnring  eleven  years ;  I  have  not  known  what  passed  in  the  country."  I 
care  little  for  persons,  Senors  1  be  they  kings  or  not :  but  nevertheless  I  will  say  that  yon 
have  given  its  death-wound  to  the  throne  of  Donna  Isabella  II.  It  is  impossible  she 
should  have  prestige  to  reign,  and  there  will  probably  happen  to  her  what  happened  to 
her  father  and  to  her  grandfather.' 

What  t]&Q  should  happen  to  *  a  thing '  that  since  the  revolution  of  July  had 
only  'remaiijbd  in  the  Palace  without  exercizing  the  functions  of  a  Queen'? 
Bold  words  in  Parliament,  but  not  too  bold  when  a  man  even  like  Prim,  who  is 
not  a  republican,  is  obliged  to  say — *  I  will  vote  for  the  monarchy ' — ^but  *  for 
Isabella  II,  never !'  Bold  and  very  uncourtly  words :  but  fit  to  be  uttered  in 
Parliament  when  even  the  Times  can  write  a  paragraph  like  this : — 

*  It  would  serve  no  purpose  now  to  speculate  on  the  fate  reserved  for  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Judging  from  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will  long  continue  on  the  throne.  The  House  of  Bourbon  is  defunct,  and  the  cause  of 
its  dissolution  is  its  gross  immorality.' 

We  differ  from  this  on  one  point  only.  It  is  worth  while  to  speculate  on  the 
fate  of  royalty  everywhere.  It  is  worth  while  to  think  what  is  coming  to  aU 
Europe,  when  even  in  loyal  Spain  the  continuance  of  monarchy  is  debated  in 
Parliament,  and  a  minority  of  nineteen  can  be  found  to  reject  the  existing 
monarch.  It  may  be  worth  while,  too,  to  speculate  whether  only  a  respectable 
private  character  is  qualification  enough  for  any  monarch.  And  however  re- 
spectable our  own  may  be,  if  '  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,' 
and  *  You  know  a  man  by  the  company  he  keeps,*  it  may  be  best  that  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Bonaparte  Yerhuel  should  not  come  visiting  to  Windsor. 

Of  our  own  royal  doings  we  have  nothing  much  worth  quoting  (we  are  too 
constitutional  for  that) — except  it  be  tliat  his  Boyal  Highness,  George  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  coming  home  invalided,  expresses  his  'personal*  gratitude  for  the 
noble  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  on  the  field  of  Inkerman  (which  we 
take  to  be  an  impertinence  of  his  royal  highness) :  and  that  the  Queen  is  made 
by  her  ministers  to  say  on  opening  Parliament — '  in  those  clear^  distinct  tones. 
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80  often  celebrated,'  (see  Spectator)  that  she  anticipates  important  adTantages 
from  the  alliance  with  Austria  (how  important  Lord  John  B4]ssell,  who  probaMy 
wrote  the  Speech,  has  explabed  to  us) ;  and  that  she  feels  aasored  we  shall 
'  exhibit  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  united  people^'  '  obtain  the  respect  of 
other  nations/  and,  '  by  the  blessing  of  God,  bring  the  war  to  a  succesaf ul  ter- 
mination' :  all  which  everybody  knows,  since  the  Austrian  treaty,  to  be  minis- 
terial humbug ;  and  which,  we  suggest,  it  is  neither  gentlemanly  nor  lojal  of 
the  Ministers  to  put  into  the  Queen's  mouth.  But  constitutional  loyalty  is  not 
oyer  nice ;  and  in  statecraft  as  in  priestcraft  the  conceits  are  not  all  immacolate. 


BE  ASSURED  !  is  the  title  of  an  able  article  in  a  late  number  of  Homse- 
hold  Words,  on  the  advantages  of  Mutual  Assurance  Societies,  ending  thua  : — 

'  And  if  all  join  ia  these  mutual  arrangements,  the  effects  will  be  two — Xotn  and 
suffering  will  Dot  fall  so  heavily  on  any  one  person ;  and  every  member  of  the  community 
will  be  directly  benefited  by  the  honesty  and  carefiilness  of  all  the  others.' 

If  all  join — and  truly  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  join — ^it  is  the  Nation  in- 
suring itself :  of  course  no  longer  in  private,  but  in  public  assurance  ofi&oes. 
Is  Mr  Dickens  arguing  for  the  Eepublic  without  knowing  it  ? 


Be  ASStTBXD  !  we  say  also  to  those  of  the  Exiles  who  may  be  at  all  alarmed 
at  the  expressions  vented  through  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  first  ni^t  of  Parlia- 
ment, threateniug  the  expulsion  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Kossuth  for  speaking 
truth  in  England.  Be  assured !  None  heeds  our  court-fool,  the  fool  of  our 
sovereign  Parliament.  Tliis  buffoon  is  below  contempt,  and  but  too  much 
honoured  by  Victor  Hugo's  passing  notice  in  the  following 

BEFLT  TO  BONAPABTE  THE  LITTLE  AND  PEEL  THE   LESS. 

I  inform  M.  Bonaparte  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  means  he  employs,  means 
quite  worthy  of  himself;  and  that  I  have  read  with  int^irest  what  has  been  said  of  me,  a 
few  days  since,  in  the  English  Parliament.  M.  Bonaparte  has  driven  me  from  Fruice 
for  having  taken  up  arms  against  his  crime,  as  was  my  right  as  a  citi2en  and  my  duty  as 
a  Representative  of  the  People  ;  he  has  driven  me  finom  Belgium  for  my  Napoleon  the 
Little  ;  he  will  perhaps  drive  me  from  England  for  the  protests  which  I  have  made,  am 
making,  and  will  continue  to  make.  So  be  it !  That  concerns  England  more  than  me. 
A  triple  exile  is  nothing.  Por  me  America  is  well  enough ;  and,  if  it  suits  M.  Bonaparte, 
it  suits  me  also.  Only  I  warn  M.  Bonaparte  that  he  has  no  better  ground  against  me — 
who  am  but  an  atom,  than  he  has  against  Truth  and  Justice — which  are  very  God.  I 
declare  to  December  II  that  the  Expiation  will  come,  and  that  whether  from  France, 
Belgium,  England,  America,  or  the  tomb's  depth — if  men's  souls  live,  as  I  believe  and 
assert — I  will  hasten  its  hour.  M.  Bonaparte  is  so  far  right :  there  is  indeed  a  '  per- 
sonal quarrel '  between  me  and  him — ^the  old  personal  quarrel  of  the  judge  upon  the 
bench  and  the  accused  at  the  bar. 

Jersey,  December  22. 1854.  Vicxoa  Hugo. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  ¥AR. 


JHB  meaning  of  the  war.  If  it  has  a  meaning.  Why  are  we  fighting  P 
What  are  we  fighting  for  P  Is  it  too  soon  for  Englishmen  to  consider 
that  P    Let  us  hope  we  are  not  liurrying  any  practical  man. 

The  general  understanding  is  that  we  are  at  war  because  the  Tzar  wished  to 
incroach  upon  Turkey,  and  our  Ministers  thought  that  EngUnd's  interest 
(no  one  ever  supposing  that  English  Ministers  now-a-days  trouble  themselves 
about  England's  duty)  required  our  interference.  Victor  Hugo  however  tella 
us  (see  his  speech  at  Jersey  on  the  99th  of  November)  that  we  are  at  war 
because  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  first  incroached  on  Turkey  for  the  sake  of  ingra^ 
tiating  himself  with  and  so  getting  consecrated  by  the  immaculate  Pope  Pio 
Nono. 

As  it  seems  to  us,  neither  Victor  Hugo  nor  the  popular  understanding 
answers  the  question  sufficiently. 

Certainly  Victor  Hugo's  statement  is  exact.  The  first  of  the  series  of  attacks 
upon  Turkey  which  brought  on  this  war  was  M.  Lavalette's  insolent  demand 
for  the  key  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church.  That 
gave  to  Nicholas  the  opportunity  of  interfering :  and  so  came  on  the  war. 

But  Nicholas  would  have  found  an  opportunity  even  if  this  special  one  had 
not  been  provided  for  him.  Russian  policy  has  this  one  advantage  over  Eng- 
lish :  it  is  a  policy,  and  consistent  with  itself.  Since  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
has  never  swerved  from  its  one  aim — ^the  Empire  of  the  East.  The  prime 
cause  of  the  war  goes  back  to  Peter  the  Great.  And  for  the  immediate  occa-> 
sion,  if  M.  Bonaparte  had  not  been  so  complaisant  as  to  furnish  it,  the  mere 
weakness  of  '  sick'  Turkey  would  have  been  pretext  enough.  The  time  was  ripe. 

Our  popular  understanding  of  the  war  is  also  correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  Our 
Ministers  did  say,  and  were  right  in  saying,  that  English  interest  required  some 
interference ;  but  they  never  intended  that  interference  should  go  so  far.  Step 
by  step  the  war  has  been  forced  upon  them — f^gainst  their  intention,  against 
their  will.    But  the  time  was  ripe. 

This  compelled  action — so  unexpected — ^is  the  key  to  all  the  insufficient  pre* 
parations  for  war  with  which  our  Coalition  Cabinet  has  been  reproached.  Why 
do  we  reproach  them,  when  nearly  everybody  knew,  or  might  have  known,  after 
the  publication  of  our  ambassador's  correspondence,  that  not  one  of  our  Minis- 
ters had  any  serious  intentions  hostile  to  the  Tzar  P  It  was  a  mere  folly  to 
leave  them  to  do  the  work  they  had  no  mind  for.  The  brave  blood  so  vainly 
shed  in  the  Crimea  rests  on  the  heads  not  only  of  the  Tzar's  English  Ministers, 
but  also  on  the  country  that  knew  them  to  be  either  knaves  or  fools,  and  yet 
allowed  them  to  remain  its  Ministers. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  meaning  of  this  war.  Why  are  we  fighting,  and 
for  what  P 
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We  will  not  go  back  again  to  Peter  the  Great.  So  few  people  study  liiatory 
that  snch  remote  references  are  pnzzUng.  Let  ns  keep  within  the  ken  of  the 
newspaper-reader. 

Why  are  we  fighting  P  Because,  after  Bevolution  had  broken  out  in  Europe 
in  '48,  and  when  there  was  a  chance  of  Freedom  obtaining  a  footing  in  Italj 
and  Hungary,  Lord  Falmerston  and  his  gang  of  '  liberals'  oonniyed  at  the 
French  invasion  of  Bjome,  and  permitted  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary. 
Then  our  complicity  with  wrong — no  doubt  done  with  the  best  intentions,  as 
the  most  hellish  work  always  is  done  by  tyrants  and  their  diplomatic  tools — 
paved  the  way  for  December  the  2d  with  the  consequent  affair  of  the  Holy 
Places,  and  moreover  informed  Nicholas  of  the  good  dispositions  entertained 
toward  him  by  the  wise  (wise  as  liberal)  statesmen  of  the  West. 

We  are  fighting  because  unprincipled  politicians  and  peacemen  and  a  coward 
people  permitted  a  wrong  that  did  not  seem  to  concern  us.  Five  years  ago ! 
The  curse  has  come  home  soon  to  roost ;  the  judgement  has  quickly  overtaken 
us.  Was  it  worth  while  consenting,  to  the  blood  of  Hungary  for  a  five  years' 
'peace'P 

Now  perhaps  some  few  honest  men  among  us  may  think  it  would  have  been 
as  well  if  the  heroes  of  Alma  and  of  Inkerman  could  have  written  Rome  and 
Hungary  on  their  banners.  We  should  not  now  be  needing  to  pick  up  any 
foreign  mercenaries  we  can  find  (warranted  not  republican)  to  reinforce  our 
troops  besieged  before  Sebastopol. 

We  are  compelled  to  fight  now  because  the  English  people,  being  unprin- 
cipled and  cowardly,  have  been  content  to  allow  unprincipled  cowards  to  rule 
our  destinies.  Like  to  like !  The  blood  of  all  those  who  have  fallen  in  this 
Turkish  war  is  on  our  heads.  We  have  that  blood  too  to  expiate  as  well  as 
the  blood  of  the  defeated  republicans. 

We  are  compelled  to  fight  now  because  we  were  cowards  then.  The  Tzar 
thought  we  were  base  enough  to  be  bribed  or  bullied  into  anything.  So  our 
Ministers  were.  But  the  bribe  was  not  enough  and  the  bullying  went  too  far. 
For  very  appearances'  sake  it  became  necessary  to  bluster  a  bit  in  return. 
Hard  words,  though  they  meaned  nothing,  brought  on  blows,  and  we  were  at 
war  before  our  Ministers  were  aware  of  it.  Aberdeen  hardly  believes  it  evea 
now.    The  rest  of  the  Ministers  have  found  it  out,  and  are  sorry  for  it. 

And  for  what  are  we  fighting  ?  To  make  a  pretence  of  opposition  to  Russia, 
in  order  to  cover  presently  a  new  treaty  of  Vienna,  when  each  of  the  Powers 
shall  make  some  concession  to  purchase  the  hearty  good- will  of  the  rest — so 
that  peace  based  upon  mutual  interest  (it  is  only  upon  interest  wrong-doers  can 
base  their  agreement)  may  last  for  ever.  But  man's  for  ever  is  not  God's. .  It 
was  for  ever  they  arranged  in  1815  :  and  the  managers  are  not  dead  now. 

We  are  to  have  a  parody  of  the  second  Cicsarean  triumvirate :  Russia,  that 
new  power  in  Europe,  the  yet  barbarian,  standing  for  the  young  Augustus, 
debauched  France  for  Anthony,  and  poor  credulous  Al)erdeened  England  for 
the  weak  and  confiding  Lcpidus.  Each  in  due  course  will  proscribe  his  dearest 
friend  in  proof  of  his  sincerity.  France  (since  M.  Bonaparte  is  France  now) 
will  give  up  Poland  and  the  vengeance  for  Waterloo ;  England  wOl  agree  to 
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partition  Turkey  and  expel  the  refugees.    Russia  can  consent  to  abandon 
young  Francis  Joseph  and  our  beloved  brother-in-law  at  Berlin. 

Then  comes  the  sharing  of  our  new  empire.  Why  not  ^France  have  Italy 
and  the  Khine,  Russia  have  Turkey  and  the  Slavonic  countries,  England — 
Lepidus  again — generously  be  content  with  Egypt  (the  Tzar's  first  munificent 
offer)  and  with  a  new  arrangement  of  'Germany'  under  our  ex-Prussian 
brother-in-law,  if  his  infirmities  permit  ?  Spain,  and  Holland,  part  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  we  can  govern  by  our  lieutenants. 

Let  us  complete  the  parallel.  Anthony  and  Augustus  were  too  strong  for 
their  copartner ;  and  England,  crippled  and  disabled  by  war,  hemmed  in  by  a 
circle  of  custom-houses  (the  old  Napoleon  policy),  her  veins  exhausted,  her 
coffers  drained,  may  play  the  part  of  Lepidus  to  the  end.  Then  the  august 
Barbarian  overcomes  the  worn-out  Profligate,  and  the  will  of  Peter  and  the 
prophecy  of  Napoleon  meet  at  the  one  culminating  point — Europe  Cossack, 

Is  it  for  this  we  are  fighting  P  Truly  it  would  seem  like  it,  when  we  never 
aim  at  the  heart  of  Russia,  when  we  ally  with  Austria,  who — it  can  not 
be  gainsaid — is  at  least  Russia's  lieutenant  in  the  Principalities,  when,  so 
far  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  proffered  services  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Europe,  we  undertake  not  to  use  them  against  our  *  enemy*  (for  there  is  an 
understanding  to  that  effect  not  only  between  us  and  Austria,  but  between  our 
Government  and  the  Tzar),  when  our  rulers  not  merely  reject  the  only  allies 
who  could  be  heartily  with  us,  but  also  refuse  to  trust  the  English  people. 
When  all  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  at  what  conclusion  can  any  sane 
man  arrive,  except  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  something  not  intended  to  be 
understood  by  the  English  people — something  which  will  not  bear  the  light  P 

If  we  are  not  fighting  for  a  new  Vienna  treaty,  for  what  are  we  fighting  P 
If  we  were  fighting  for  a  new  Vienna  treaty,  what  better,  what  other  means 
than  those  now  taken  could  bis  adopted  by  our  rulers  P 

We  are  fighting  for  a  Vienna  treaty,  in  order  thai  the  despots  may  keep  doicn 
European  Freedom.  And  this  time  European  Freedom  means  English  Freedom, 
This  is  what  our  Government  means.  This  is  what  we  are  blindly  doing.  We 
are  taking  upon  ourselves  the  curse  of  Gain,  in  order  that  we  may  be  stricken 
down  like  Abel,  or  rather  like  Abel's  silly  sheep.  We  are  about  to  make  this 
war  (as  Mr  Bright  says)  the  wickedest  war  on  record — ^ay !  when  it  might  be 
the  holiest  and  noblest  of  enterpnzes ;  and  the  reward  of  our  foolish  criminality 
is  to  be  defeat,  and  shame,  and  ruin. 

If  we  are  not  fighting  for  this,  in  God's  name  for  what  are  we  fighting  P  Is  it 
for  European  Freedom  P  What !  when  we  dare  not  trust  Poles,  Italians,  or 
Hungarians  under  our  liberticidal  banners  P  *  Is  it  for  English  honour  P  What ! 
when  an  English  Parliament  proclaims  to  all  the  world  that  we  have  already 
emptied  our  heroism  into  the  Grimea — that  all  the  rest  of  us  in  England  are 
bastards,  slaves,  and  weaklings,  unfit  even  to  be  cannon-flesh, — and  that  the 

*  They  talk  of  recruiting  in  Spain  and  Switzerland,  and  bringing  their  recruits  here  to 
drill,  on  the  way  to  the  East.  And  good  Polish  officers  in  Turkey  arc  rcfnsed  employ- 
ment, and  tried  Polish  soldiers,  who  do  not  need  drilling,  starve  in  Loudon  stret:ts.  is 
not  the  intention  of  our  Government  plain  ? 
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honour  of  England  moBt  be  tnuted  to  anj  of  the  scam  of  Europe  that  will  be 
content  with  the  infamously  low  wages  of  an  English  soldier,  with  the  English 
soldier's  privilege  of  promotion  to  the  triangles  ?  We  are  fighting  for  European 
Ereedom  and  for  England's  honour,  are  we  ?  with  Austria  for  our  ally,  and  the 
rascaldom  of  Europe  for  our  British  contingent  in  the  Grand  Army.  What 
English  idiot,  without  the  disgraceful  M  P  tacked  to  his  name,  will  say  that 
there  is  any  look  or  likelihood  of  Freedom's  victory,  or  any  hope  of  real  honour, 
in  the  course  our  Ministers  and  Aepresentatiyes  have  so  villainously  marked  out. 

We  have  been  forced  into  this  war  because,  only  ^ye  years  ago,  we  were 
such  cowards,  such  sordid  and  miserable  fools,  as  to  neglect  our  duty  to  the 
Nations — ^to  Humanity — ^to  the  Right.  We  are  fighting  now,  under  veij 
liberal  leadership,  in  order  that  European  liberty  may  be  absolutely  trampled 
out,  and  English  liberty  become  poorer,  emptier  than  ever.  Aak  the  overtaxed, 
the  unemployed,  the  starving  operative,  if  there  b  need  of  that. 

Is  it  so  difficult  to  understand  the  object  of  this  war  ?  Louis  Bonaparte  as 
generalissimo,  Austria  for  ally,  and  a  foreign  garrison  in  England  while  the 
lives  of  our  bravest  are  wasted  in  ill-planned  attacks  upon  amy  except  the  vital 

parts  of  Russia Who  can  not,  or  will  not,  see  that  the  war  is  not  against 

Russia,  but  against  Freedom.  Ay !  a  Saint  Amaud  and  a  Canrobert,  fresh  from 
the  cowardly  massacre  of  December,  do  better  than  a  righteous  Cromwell  to 
lead  our  armies  to  disaster. 

And  we  are  wilfully  led  there.  That  is  to  say,  the  course  of  policy  which 
must  end  so  is  wilfully  adopted  and  remorselessly  pursued.  It  is  a  disappoint- 
ment when  English  valour,  as  at  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  and  at  Inkerman,  tnU 
conquer  in  spite  of  all  tbeir  management.  But  this  can  not  last.  Misleading, 
even  when  not  wilful,  can  render  valour  worthless  or  wear  it  out.  And,  Lord ! 
what  a  quiet,  orderly,  slave  people  we  shall  be,  after  the  next  peace  of  Vienna, 
when,  weary  of  war,  our  bravest  used,  up,  and  we  in  England  used  to  our 
foreign  garrison,  no  disturbances  or  discontent  need  any  more  be  apprehended 
either  in  the  manufacturing  or  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  our  happy  Eng- 
land.** Then  our  Helots,  having  the  manhood  well-ground  out  of  them,  may 
possibly  be  allowed  the  gentle  exercize  of  the  *  franchise,'  to  choose  their  own 
representatives^-oxen  somewhat  sleeker  than  themselves.  Then  our  Aberdeens 
may  be  really  viceroys  of  the  Tzar.  Better  so,  say  our  masters — ^the  masters 
to  whom  we  submit  our  lives,  our  consciences,  and  our  honour, — ^better  so  than 
that  English  soldiers  should  learn  from  European  republicans  the  Rights  of 
}^aii — as  the  French  learned  in  America — ^and  return  victorious  to  accomplish 
the  necessary  revolution  at  home. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  war. 

^  Would  they  not  employ  their  Swiss  against  us  ?  See  the  Time*  of  a  year  ago.  Then 
it  was — '  JFe  feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  the  utterly  inadequate  provi^on  made  i» 
those  parts  of  the  country'  (Preston,  Blackburn,  &c.)  *  against  those  contingencies  of 
riotous  outbreaks  to  'ichich  they  are  notoriously  subject  * :  rocommending  military  force. 
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ON  THE  NEW  FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  BILL. 


Bravelt  fought  our  braye  at  Alma, 

Bravelj  stood  at  Inkennan, 
Boldly  charged  at  Balaklava 
Valour's  over-daring  clan : 
We  who  could  all  this  so  latelj, 
Let  ns  saj  again  we  can  / 

English  thewes  are  not  exhausted, 
English  daring  is  not  spent ; 

We  have  sinewy  strength  and  spirits 
Brave  and  bold  as  theirs  who  went 

O'er  the  seas  to  Balaklava ' 

When  war  first  was  imminent. 

Who  would  libel  English  courage  P 

Who  would  measure  England's  force  P 

What  is  he,  so  Kussian-hearted, 
Dams  our  valour  at  its  source ; 

Asks  some  Stranger  to  bestride  us. 
Counting  England  as  a  corse  P 

Foul  befall  the  un-English  coward 
With  his  doubts  of  English  zeal ! 

Give  each  hand  a  freeman's  weapon. 
And  for  England's  Commonweal 

Never  shall  be  need  of  hiring 
Foreign  handler  foreign  steel ! 

Brothers  of  the  brave  at  Alma, 
Brothers  of  the  daring  clan 

Rode  to  death  at  Balaklava, 
Waited  death  at  Inkerman,— 

We  will  follow  up  the  battle 
Well  as  they  who  led  the  van. 

But  the  battle  must  be  Freedom's, 
We  must  know  whereto  we  're  led ; 

Never  let  Scorn  say  of  England — 
Generously  her  heroes  bled. 

But  the  cause  was  all  so  worthless 
That  the  happiest  are  the  dead ! 

Give  us  our  old  battle-challenge— 

'  Now  may  God  maintain  the  Bight !' 
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See  our  thousands,  hosdred  thousands. 
Keep  the  unbroken  line  of  fight, — 

Though  all  ride  like  our  Seven  Hundred 
Through  the  closing  jaws  of  Might. 

Give  us  but  a  righteous  quarrel — 
We  will  hold  it  'gainst  the  world : 

Ay  !  even  single-handed  will  we. 
Till  great  Victory  hath  hurPd 

Europe's  tyrants  to  destruction. 

Now  may  England's  flag  be  furl'd. 

Give  us  but  a  righteous  quarrel. 
We  no  mercenaries  need. 

Poles,  and  Magyars,  and  Italians, 
Germans,  all  who  would  be  freed. 

Crowd  around  our  glorious  banner. 
O  the  Bight  is  strong  indeed ! 


DANGERS  TO  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN  IN  AMERICA." 
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And  he  gave  them  their  request,  bat  sent  leanness  into  their  sonl. 

Psalm  Qvi,  15. 

Nations  may  come  to  an  end  through  old  age — ^the  decay  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belong,  through  outward  violence,  or  through  their  own  vices — 
moral  or  political.  The  dangers  which  threaten  America  are  from  the  last  of 
these  causes. 

Look  at  some  of  these  dangers.  I  shall  pass  by  all  that  are  trifling.  I  find 
four  great  perils.    Here  they  are  : — 

I.  The  Danger  from  our  exclusive  Devotion  to  Biches. 

II.  The  Danger  from  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  established  in  the  ipidst 
of  us. 

in.  The  Danger  from  the  Idea  that  there  is  no  Higher  Law  above  the 
Statutes  which  men  make. 

IV.  The  Danger  from  the  Institution  of  Slavei^,  which  is  based  on  that 
atheistic  idea  last  named. 


*  Abridged  from  A  Sermon  of  the  Dangere  which  threaten  the  Bighte  of  Man  in 
ulmericat  preached  at  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  Sonday)  July  2,  1864. 
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I.    Ol  THE  DaJTGBB.  rBOM   OUB  EXCLUSITE  DeVOTIOK  TO  BjCHES. 

Power  is  nerer  left  without  a  possessor :  when  it  fell  from  the  theocratio 
and  military  classes,  from  the  priest,  the  noble,  and  the  king,  it  passed  to  the 
hands  of  the  capitalist.  In  America,  ecclesiastical  office  is  not  power ;  noble 
or  royal  birth  is  of  small  value.  Money  is  power ;  the  only  permanent  and 
transmissible  power :  it  goes  by  device.  Money  'can  ennoble  sots  and  slaves 
and  cowards.' 

It  gives  rank  in  the  Church.  The  millionnaire  is  always  a  saint.  The  priests 
of  Commerce  will  think  twice  before  damning  a  man  who  enhances  their  salary 
and  gives  them  dinners.  In  one  thing  the  American  Heaven  resembles  the 
New  Jerusalem :  its  pavement  is  '  of  fine  gold.'  The  capitalist  has  the  chief 
seat  in  our  Christian  synagogue.  It  is  a  rare  minister  who  dares  assail  a  vice 
which  htts  riches  on  its  side.  Is  there  a  clci^yman  at  the  South  who  speaks 
against  the  profitable  wickedness  which  chains  three  million  American  men  ? 
How  few  at  the  North ! 

In  Society  money  is  genteel ;  it  is  always  respectable.  The  high  places  of 
society  do  not  belong  to  ecclesiastical  men,  as  in  Rome ;  to  military  Inen,  as  in 
St  Petersburg ;  to  men  of  famous  family,  as  in  England  and  Spain ;  to  men  of 
science  and  literature,  men  of  genius,  as  in  Berlin ;  but  to  rich  men. 

Money  gives  distinction  in  Literature,  so  far  as  the  literary  class  can  con- 
troul  the  public  judgement.  The  colleges  respect  a  rich  man's  son ;  they  name 
professorships  after  such  as  endow  them  with  money,  not  mind.  Critics  respect 
a  rich  man's  book  ;  if  he  has  not  brains,  he  has  brass,  which  is  better.  The 
capitalist  is  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Arts  and  ScieUces,  of  col- 
legiate societies ;  if  he  can  not  write  dissertations,  he  can  give  suppers,  and 
there  must  be  a  material  basis  for  Science.  At  anniversaries,  he  receives  the 
honorary  degree.  *  'T  is  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains.'  A  dull 
scholar  is  expelled  from  college  for  idleness,  and  twenty  years  later  returns  to 
New  England  with  half  a  million  of  money,  and  gets  his  degree.  As  he  puzzles 
at  the  Latin  diploma,  he  asks — '  If  I  had  come  home  poor,  I  wonder  how  long 
it  would  have  taken  the  "Alma  Mater"  to  find  out  that  I  was  ever  a  "good 
scholar,"  and  now  "merited  an  honorary  degree" — facts  I  never  knew  before.' 

In  Politics,  money  has  more  influence  than  in  Turkey,  Austria,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, or  Spain.  Por  in  our  politics  the  interest  of  property  is  preferred  before  ^1 
others.  National  legislation  almost  invariably  favours  capital,  and  not  the  labour- 
ing hand.  The  Federalists  feared  that  riches  would  not  be  safe  in  America — ^the 
many  would  plunder  the  wealthy  few.  It  was  a  groundless  fear.  In  an  Indus- 
trial  Commonwealth,  property  is  sure  of  popular  protection.  Where  all  own 
hay-ricks,  no  one  scatters  fire-brands.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  property  so 
secure  or  so  much  respected :  for  it  rests  on  a  more  natural  basis  than  else- 
where. Nowhere  is  wealth  so  powerful  in  Church,  Society,  and  State.  In 
Kentucky,  and  elsewhere,  it  can  take  the  murderer's  neck  out  of  the  halter.  It 
can  make  the  foolish  wise ;  the  dull  man,  ' eloquent';  the  mean  man,  '  honour- 
able, one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens';  the  heretic,  'sound  orthodox';  the 
ugly,  fair;  the  old  man,  a  desirable  young  bridegroom.  Nay!  vice  itself 
becomes  virtue^  and  man-stealing  is  Christianity. 
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ticre,  notlilng  but  the  voter's  naked  ballot  holds  money  in  check ;  tliere  are 
ho  great  families  with  their  historic  tradition,  as  in  all  Europe ;  no  bodies  of 
literary  or  scientific  men  to  oppose  their  Genius  to  mere  material  Gold.     The 
church  is  no  barrier,  only  its  senrant :  for  wlien  the  minister  depends  on.  the 
wealth  of  his  parish  for  suppoit,  you  know  the  common  consequence.    Jjjing 
rides  on  Obligation's  back.    The  minister  respects  the  hand  that  feeds  ium : 
'  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib.'     Yet  now  and  then 
a  minister  looks  starvation  in  the  face  and  continues  his  unpopular  service  of 
God.    No  political  institutions  check  the  authority  of  Wealth ;  it  can  bribe  and 
bay  the  venal ;  the  brave  it  sometimes  can  intimidate  and  starve.     Money  can 
often  carry  a  Bill  through  the  legislature — state  or  national.    The  majoiitj  is 
hardly  strong  enough  to  check  this  pecuniary  sway. 

In  the  'most  democratic'  States  gold  is  most  powerful.    Thus,  in  fifteen 
States  of  America,  three  hundred  thousand  men  own  thirteen  hundred  millions 
of  money  invested  in  men.    In  virtue  thereof  they  controul  the  legislation  of 
their  own  States,  making  their  institutions  despotic,  and  not  republican ;  they 
keep  the  poor  white  man  from  political  power,  from  comfort,  from  tlie  material 
means  of  education  and  religion ;  they  destroy  his  self-respect,  and  leave  him 
tiothiug  but  his  body ;  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor  they  take  away  his  body 
itself.     Next  they  controul  the  legislation  of  America ;  they  make  the  Presi- 
dent, they  appoint  the  Supreme  Couit,  they  controul  the  Senate,  the  Repre- 
sentatives, they  determine  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation. 
Finally,  they  affect  the  laws  of  all  the  other  sixteen  States,  the  Southern  hand 
colouring  the  local  institutions  of  New  Haven  and  Boston. 

That  is  only  one  example — one  of  many.  Russia  is  governed  by  a  long- 
descended  Tzar ;  England  by  a  Queen,  Nobles,  and  Gentry — ^men  of  ancient 
family,  with  culture  and  riches.  America  is  ruled  by  a  troop  of  men  with 
nothing  but  money  and  what  it  brings : — ^three  hundred  thousand  slave-holders 
and  their  servants.  North  and  South.  Boston  is  under  their  thumb ;  at  their 
command  the  Mayor  spits  in  the  face  of  Massachusetts-law,  and  plants  a  thou- 
sand bayonets  at  the  people's  throat.  They  make  cartridges  under  the  eaves 
of  Eaneuil  Hall.^ 

Accordingly,  money  is  the  great  object  of  desire  and  pursuit.  There  are 
material  reasons  why  this  is  so  in  many  lands ;  in  America  there  are  also  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  reasons  for  it.  'To  be  rich  is  to  be  blessed: 
Poverty  is  damnation' :  that  is  the  popular  creed. 

The  public  looks  superficially  at  the  immediate  effect  of  this  opinion,  at  this 
exceeding  and  exclusive  desire  for  riches.  They  see  its  effect  on  Israel  and 
John  Jacob,  on  Stephen,  Peter,  and  Robert :  it  makes  them  rich,  and  their 
children  respectable  and  famous.  Few  ask — What  effect  will  this  have  on  the 
nation  P  They  foresee  not  the  future  evil  it  threatens.  Nay !  they  do  not 
consider  how  it  debauches  the  institutions  of  America — ecclesiastical,  academic, 
social,  political ;  how  it  corrupts  the  hearts  of  the  people,  making  them  prise 


^  The  great  popular  mfieting-place,  as  was  here  in  times  long  gone  by  the  CrowB-and- 
Anchor,  and  more  lately  AYhite-Conduit-Hoose. 
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money  as  the  end  of  life,  and  manhood  as  only  the  means  thereto,  making 
money  master,  and  human  nature  its  tool  or  servant,  bnt  no  more. 

The  political  effect  of  this  unnatural  esteem  for  riches  is  not  at  all  well 
understood.  History  but  too  plainly  tells  of  the  dangerous  power  of  priests 
or  nobles  consolidated  into  a  class,  and  their  united  forces  directed  by  a  single 
able  head.  The  power  of  allied  kings,  concentrating  whole  realms  of  men  and 
money  on  a  single  point,  is  all  too  boldly  written  in  the  ruin  of,  many  a  State. 
We  have  often  been  warned  of  the  peril  from  forts,  and  castles,  and  standing 
armies.  But  the  power  of  consolidated  riches,  the  peril  which  accumulated 
riches  may  bring  upon  the  liberties  of  an  industrial  Commonwealth,  though 
formidably  near,  as  yet  is  all  unknown,  all  unconsidered  too.  Already  the 
consolidated  property  of  one-eightieth  part  of  the  population  controuls  the  rest. 

Two  special  causes,  both  exceptional  and  fleeting,  just  now  stimulate  the 
acquisitiveness  of  America  almost  to  madness  :  one  the  rapid  development  of 
manufacturing  power,  which,  combined  with  the  almost  universal  education  of 
the  people,  gives  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth ;  the  other  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia. 

Beside,  the  form  of  American  industry  is  changed.  Once,  New  England  and 
all  the  North  were  chiefly  agricultural ;  manufactures  and  commerce  were  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale ;  and  therein  each  man  wrought  on  his  own  account. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  individual  activity,  individuality  of  character.  Few 
men  worked  for  wages.  Now,  New  England  is  mainly  manufacturing  and 
commercial.  Vermont  is  the  only  farming  State.  Mechanics,  men  and  women, 
work  for  wages, — many  in  the  employment  of  a  single  man,  thousands  in  the 
pay  of  one  company,  organized  by  superior  ability.  The  workman  loses  his' 
independence,  and  is  not  only  paid,  but  governed  also,  by  his  employer's  money. 
His  opinions  and  character  are  formed  after  the  prescribed  pattern  by  the  mill 
he  works  in.  The  old  military  organizations  for  defence  or  aggression  brought 
freedom  of  body  distinctly  in  peril ;  the  new  industrial  organizations  jeopardize 
freedom  of  mind  and  conscience :  all  New  England  is  a  monumental  proof. 

Another  change  also  follows  :  the  military  habits  of  the  North  are  all  gone. 
Once,  New  England  had  more  firelocks  than  householders ;  every  man  was  a 
soldier  and  marksman.  Now,  the  people  have  lost  their  taste  for  military  dis- 
cipline, and  neither  keep  nor  bear  arms.  Of  course  a  few  holiday  soldiers, 
csdled  out  by  a  doctor  and  commanded  by  an  apothecary,  can  overawe  the  town. 

The  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Middle  States  are  the  great  centre  of  this  indus- 
trial development.  In  consequence,  especially  in  New  England,  the  greatest 
intellects  are  engrossed  by  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  politics  are  shunned 
and  neglected  in  the  same  way  as  the  mass  of  men  avoid  military  discipline. 
Only  the  South  sends  its  ablest  men  to  Congress,  and  they  rule  the  Union. 

The  national  effect  of  this  estimate  and  accumulation  of  riches  is  to  produce 
a  great  and  rapid  development  of  the  practical  understanding,  a  great  love  of 
vulgar  luxuries, — ^it  may  be  also  a  certain  refinement. 

But  there  is  no  proportionate  culture  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties— of  the 
Beason  and  Imagination ;  still  less  of  the  yet  nobler  powers — moral,  affectional, 
and  religious.    The  chief  things  taught  are  Arithmetic  and  Elocution ;  not  the 
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art  to  reason  and  creat<e,  but  the  trade  to  calculate  and  express.  ETeiything 
is  measured  by  the  money  standard.  '  The  protection  of  property  is  the  great 
object  of  government.'  The  politician  must  suit  the  pecuniaiy  interest  of  his 
constituency,  though  at  the  cost  of  Justice ;  the  writer,  author,  or  editor,  that 
of  his  readers,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  Truth ;  the  minister  that  of  his  audience, 
though  Piety  and  Morality  both  come  to  the  ground :  Mammon  is  a  profitaUe 
god  to  worship — ^he  gives  dinners. 

n.  Of  the  Dakosr  f&om  the  Rosun  Cathouc  Chuech. 

The  Catholic  population  is  not  great  in  numbers.  In  1853,  there  were  in 
America  1,712  churches,  1,574  priests,  396  theological  students,  33  bishops, 
7  archbishops,  church  property  worth  about  10,000,000  dollars,  and  1,72S,000 
Catholics.  But  these  are  united  into  one  compact  body,  not  under  the  better 
religious  orders — ^which  do  not  visit  America,  but  under  the  Jesuits;  ther 
again  all  under  the  direction  of  a  single  head.  One  shrewd  Protestant  minister 
may  be  equal  to  one  Jesuit,  but  no  ten  or  forty  ministers  are  a  match  for  a  com- 
bination of  ten  Jesuits,  bred  to  the  business  of  deception,  knowing  no  allegiance 
to  Truth  or  Justice,  consciously  disregarding  the  Iligher  Law  of  God,  with  the 
notorious  maxim  that  '  the  end  justifies  the  means,'  bound  to  their  order  by 
the  most  stringent  oath,  and  devoted  to  the  worst  purposes  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

All  these  priests  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  head.  It  is  not  an  American 
Church ;  it  is  Homan,  not  free,  individual,  but  despotic ;  nay,  in  its  designs  not 
so  much  human  as  merely  papal. 

The  Catholic  Church  opposes  everything  which  favours  Democracy  and  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  It  hates  our  free  churches,  free  press,  and  above  all  oar 
free  schools.  No  owl  more  shuns  the  light.  It  hates  the  rule  of  majorities, 
the  voice  of  the  people ;  it  loves  violence,  force,  and  blood. 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  on  the  side  of  Slavery.  They  find  it  is  the  dominant 
power,  and  pay  court  thereto  that  they  may  rise  by  its  help.  They  like 
Slavery  itself ;  it  is  an  institution  thoroughly  congenial  to  them,  oonsistcnt 
with  the  first  principles  of  their  church.  Their  Jesuit  leaders  think  it  is  '  an 
ulcer  which  will  eat  up  the  Republic,'  and  so  foster  it  for  the  ruin  of  I>emo- 
cracy,  the  deadliest  foe  of  the  Rxnnan  hierarchy. 

Beside,  most  of  the  Catholics  are  the  victims  of  oppression,  poor,  iUiterate, 
oppressed,  and  often  vicious.  Their  circumstances  have  ground  the  humanity 
out  of  them.  No  sect  furnishes  half  so  many  criminals.  I  am  told  there  is 
not  in  all  America  a  single  Catholic  newspaper  hostile  to  Slavery ;  not  cme  op- 
posed to  tyranny  in  general ;  not  one  that  takes  sides  with  the  oppressed  in 
Europe.  There  is  not  in  America  a  man  bom  and  bred  in  the  Catholic  Church 
who  is  eminent  for  Philosophy,  Science,  Literature,  or  Art ;  none  distinguished 
for  Philanthropy !    The  water  tastes  of  the  fountain. 

Catholic  votes  are  in  the  market ;  the  bishops  can  dispose  of  them, — poli- 
ticians will  make  their  bid.  Shall  it  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  free  schoob  ?  or  of 
other  noble  institutions  P    In  some  States  it  seems  not  unlikely. 

I  do  not  think  our  leading  men  see  all  this  danger.    But  the  bajiefol  in- 
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fluence  of  the  Cburoh  of  the  Dark  Ages  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  press,  in 
the  schools,  and  still  more  in  the  politics,  of  America.  Yet  I  am  glad  the 
Catholics  come  here.  If,  with  Truth  and  Justice  ou  our  side,  the  few  Catholics 
can  overcome  the  many  Protestants,  we  deserve  defeat.  We  should  be  false  to 
the  first  principles  of  our  democratic  theory,  if  we  did  not  grant  them  their 
inahenable  rights. 

m.  Of  the  Danger  froic  the  Idea  that  there  is  no  Higher  Law 
▲BOYS  the  Statutes  of  Men. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  industriously  taught  in  America  that  there  is  no 
Law  of  Nature  superior  to  the  Statutes  which  men  enact ;  that  Politics  are  not 
amenable  to  Conscience  or  to  God.  Accordingly,  the  American  Congress 
knows  no  check  in  legislation  but  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  will  of  the  majority ;  none  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe  and  the 
Will  of  Grod.  The  atheistic  idea  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  is  made  the  first  principle  in  American  politics.  Hence  it  has  been 
repeatedly  declared  by '  prominent  clergymen'  that  politics  should  not  be  treated 
in  the  pulpit ;  they  are  not  amenable  to  religion ;  Christianity  has  nothing  to 
do  with  making  or  administering  the  laws.  When  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
have  silenced  the  Prophet  and  the  Apostle,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  men 
believe  that  Macchiavelli  is  a  great  saint  and  Jesuitism  the  revealed  religion  of 
politics !  Let  the  legislators  make  what  wicked  laws  they  will  against  the 
Eights  of  Man ;  the  priest  of  commerce  is  to  say  nothing.  Nay,  the  legislators 
themselves  are  never  to  refer  to  Justice  and  the  Eternal  Right,  only  to  the 
expediency  of  the  hour. 

Then,  when  the  Statute  is  made,  the  magistrate  is  not  to  ask  if  it  be  just-^ 
he  is  only  to  execute  it ;  the  people  are  to  obey  and  help  enforce  the  wicked 
enactment,  never  asking  if  it  be  right.  The  highest  virtue  in  the  people  is— 
unquestioning  submission  to  the  Constitution ;  or,  when  the  Statute  violates 
their  conscience,  to  do  'a  disagreeable  duty'!  Thus  the  political  action  of 
the  people  is  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  God  and  his  natural  moral  law. 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics ! 

Within  a  few  years  this  doctrine  has  been  taught  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
At  first  it  came  in  with  evil  laws,  simply  as  the  occasional  support  of  a  measure ; 
at  length  it  is  announced  as  a  Principle.  It  has  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the 
educated  classes  of  the  community :  for  our  '  superior  education'  is  almost 
wholly  of  the  intellect,  and  of  only  its  humbler  powers.  It  appears  among  the 
lawyers,  the  politicians,  the  editors,  and  the  clergy.  Some  deny  the  natural 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  'Justice'  is  a  matter  of  convention; 
things  are  not  'true,'  but  'agreed  upon';  not  'right,*  only  'assented  to.' 
There  is  no  '  moral  obligation.'  Grovemment  rests  on  a  compact,  having  its 
ultimate  foundation  on  the  caprice  of  men,  not  in  their  moral  nature.  What 
are  called  Natural  Bights  are  only  certain  conveniences  agreed  upon  among 
men ;  legal  fictions — their  recognition  is  their  essence,  they  are  the  creatures 
of  a  compact.  Property  has  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things ;  it  may 
consist  of  whatever  the  legislature  determines :  of  land,  cattle,  food,  clothing,  or 
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of  men,  women,  and  children.    Dires  may  own  Lazarus  as  well  as  the  dog« 
at  his  gate.    There  is  no  political  morality,  only  political  economy. 

This  conclusion  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  materialism  and  practia&I 
atheism.  It  takes  diiferent  forms  in  different  nations.  In  a  monarchy  it  has 
for  its  axiom  '  The  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  he  is  the  Norm  of  Law — For  R^t 
vox  Dei.*  In  a  democracy,  '  The  majority  can  do  no  wrong ;  they  are  the  Nona 
of  Law — Vox  Populi  vox  Dei* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  doctrine  should  be  taught  from  the  pulpit  in 
Catholic  countries.  It  belongs  also  to  the  sensational  philosophy  which  has 
done  so  "much  to  break  to  pieces  the  theology  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  does  not 
astonish  one  in  the  sects  which  build  thereon.  But  at  first  sig-ht  it  seem^ 
amazing  that  American  Christians  of  the  Puritanic  stock,  with  a  philosophy 
which  transcends  sensationalism,  should  prove  false  to  the  only  principle  wfai(^ 
at  once  justifies  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  of  Luther,  and  the  Puritans  themselyes. 
Por,  certainly,  if  obedience  to  the  established  law  be  the  highest  virtac,  then 
the  Patriots  and  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  the  Reformers  of  the  Church,  the 
glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  and 
the  noble  army  of  Martyrs,  nay,  Jesus  himself,  were  only  criminals  and  traitois. 

Thus  both  national  and  party  politics  are  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
morals,  declared  not  amenable  to  conscience,  in  other  words,  are  left  to  the 
controul  of  political  Jesuits.  An  American  may  read  the  natural  result  of 
such  principles  in  the  downfall  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  Bepublics,  or  wait 
to  behold  it  in  his  own  land. 

rv.  Of  the  Danger  from  the  Institution  op  Siatebt  which  ilests 
ON  THIS  Palse  Idea. 

Slavery  is  the  child  of  Violence  and  Atheism.  Brute  material  force — ^that  is 
its  father ;  the  f.theistic  idea  that  there  is  no  Law  of  God  above  the  passions  of 
men — ^that  is  the  mother  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  national  welfare  without  national  Unity  of  Action.  That 
can  not  take  place  unless  there  is  national  Unity  of  Idea  in  fundamentals. 
Without  that,  a  nation  is  a  '  house  divided  against  itself';  of  course  it  can  not 
stand.  It  is  what  mechanics  call  a  figure  without  equilibrium ;  the  different 
parts  of  it  do  not  balance. 

Now,  in  the  American  State  are  two  distinct  ideas — ^Freedom  and  Slavery. 

The  Idea  of  Freedom  first  got  a  national  expression  seventy-eight  years  ago 
next  Tuesday.    I  put  it  in  a  philosophic  form.    There  are  ^tq  points  in  it. 

First — ^All  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  natural  rights, 
among  which  is  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Second — ^These  rights  are  inalienable ;  they  can  be  alienated  only  by  the  pos- 
sessor thereof*^;  the  father  can  not  alienate  them  for  the  son,  nor  the  son  for 
the  father ;  nor  the  husband  for  the  wife,  nor  the  wife  for  the  husband ;  nor  the 
strong  for  the  weak,  nor  the  weak  for  the  strong ;  nor  the  few  for  the  many, 
nor  the  many  for  the  few ;  and  so  on. 


'  No,  not  even  by  the  possessor.     A  man  has  no  right  to  sell  himself  into  slaveiy,  to 
abdicate  his  manhood,  to  renounce  his  right  which  is  his  only  means  of  duty.    £.  ER, 
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Third — In  respect  to  these  aU  men  are  equal ;  the  rich  man  has  not  more, 
and  the  poor  less ;  the  strong  man  has  not  more,  and  the  weak  man  less : — all 
are  exactly  equal  in  these  rights,  however  unequal  in  their  powers. 

fourth — It  is  the  function  of  goyemment  to  secure  these  natural,  inalien- 
able, and  equal  rights  to  every  man. 

fifth — Goyemment  derives  all  its  divine  right  from  its  conformity  with  these 
ideas,  all  its  human  sanction  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

That  is  the  Idea  of  freedom.  I  used  to  call  it  *  the  American  Idea';  it  was 
when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  to-day.  It  is  derived  from  human  nature ;  it 
rests  on  the  immutable  Laws  of  God ;  it  is  part  of  the  natural  religion  of  man- 
kind. It  demands  a  government  after  natural  Justice,  which  is  the  point  com* 
men  between  the  conscience  of  God  and  the  conscience  of  mankind ;  it  is  the 
point  common  also  between  the  interests  of  one  man  and  of  all  men. 

Now  this  government,  just  in  its  substance,  in  its  form  must  be  democratic : 
that  is  to  say,  the  government  of  all,  by  all,  and  for  all.  You  see  what  conse* 
quences  must  follow  from  such  an  idea,  and  the  attempt  to  reenact  the  Law  of 
God  into  political  institutions.  There  will  follow  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
respect  for  every  natural  right  of  all  men,  the  rights  of  their  body  and  their 
spirit — ^the  rights  of  mind  and  conscience,  heart  and  soul.  There  must  be  some 
restraint — as  of  children  by  their  parents,  as  of  bad  men  by  good  men ;  but  it 
yv'ill  be  restraint  for  the  joint  good  of  all  parties  concerned,  not  restraint  for 
tlie  exclusive  benefit  of  the  restrainer.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  will 
be  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  all, — ^riches,  comfort,  noble  manhood, 
all  desirable  things. 

That  is  the  Idea  of  freedom.  It  appears  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  it  reappears  in  the  Preamble  to  the  American  Constitution,  which  aims 
'to  establish  Justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty.' 
That  is  a  religious  idea ;  and  when  men  pray  for  the  '  Reign  of  Justice'  and 
the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  to  come  on  earth  politically,  I  suppose  they  mean 
that  there  may  be  a  Commonwealth  where  every  man  has  his  natural  rights  of 
mind,  body,  and  estate. 

Next  is  the  Idea  of  Slavery.  Here  it  is.  I  put  it  also  in  a  philosophic 
form.    There  are  three  points  which  I  make. 

f  u'st — ^There  are  no  natural,  inalienable,  and  equal  rights,  wherewith  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator ;  no  natural,  inalienable,  and  equal  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Second — There  is  a  great  diversity  of  powers,  and  in  virtue  thereof  the  strong 
man  may  enslave  and  ruin  the  weak,  for  his  interest  and  against  theirs. 

Third — There  is  no  natural  law  of  God  to  forbid  the  strong  to  oppress  the 
weak,  and  enslave  and  ruin  the  weak. 

That  is  the  Idea  of  Slavery.  It  has  never  got  a  national  expression  in 
America ;  it  has  never  been  laid  down  as  a  Principle  in  any  act  of  the  American 
people,  nor  in  any  single  State,  so  far  as  I  know.  All  profess  the  opposite ; 
but  it  is  iuvohed  in  the  measures  of  both  State  and  Nation.  This  Idea  is 
founded  on  the  selfishness  of  man ;  it  is  atheistic. 
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The  idea  must  lead  to  a  corresponding  goyenunent ;  that  will   be  nnjost  k 
its  substance, — for  it  will  depend,  not  on  natura]  right,  but  on  personal  forre . 
not  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe,  but  on  the  compact  of  men.     It  Is 
the  abnegation  of  God  in  the  universe  and  of  conscience  in  man.     Its  form  wiH 
be  despotism, — ^tbe  government  of  all,  by  a  part,  for  the  sake  of  s  part.    It 
may  be  a  single-headed  despotism,  or  a  despotism  of  many  heads.    Sat^  wbeth^r 
a  Cyclops  or  a  Hydra,  it  is  alike  '  the  abomination  which  maketh  desolate.' 
Its  ultimate  consequence  is  plain  to  foresee— poverty  to  a  nation,  miserr,  ruia. 
At  first.  Slavery  came  as  a  Measure ;  nothing  was  said  about  it  as  a  Principle. 
But,  in  a  country  full  of  schoolmasters,  legislatures,  talking  men^   a  measzzre 
without  a  principle  to  bear  it  up  is  like  a  single  twig  of  willow^  cast  oat  on  a 
wooden  floor ;  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  grow  by — ^it  will  die.     So  of  late  the 
principle  has  been  boldly  avowed.    Mr  Calhoun  denied  the  self-evident  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  denied  the  natural,  inalienable,  and  equsl 
rights  of  man.    Many  since  have  done  the  same — political,  literary,  and  mer- 
cantile men,  and,  of  course,  ecclesiastical  men ;  there  are  enough  of  them  always 
in  the  market.     All  parts  of  the  Idea  of  Slavery  have  been  affirmed  by  pro- 
minent men  at  the  North  and  the  South.    It  has  been  acted  on  in  tbe  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  every  Slave  State,  and  in  the  passage  of  many  of  its 
laws.    It  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  national  legislation. 

Hear  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  Southern  Patriots : — *  Slavery  is  coeval 
with  Society':  'it  was  commended  by  God's  chosen  Theocracy,  and  sanctioned 
by  His  Apostles  in  the  Christian  Church.'    All  ancient  literature  '  is  the  litera- 
ture of  Slaveholders'; '  Bome  and  Greece  owed  their  literary  and  national  great- 
ness exclusively  to  the  institution  of  Slavery*;  '  Slavery  is  as  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Southern  States  as  sunshine  is  for  the  flowers  of  the  prairies'; 
'a  noble  and  necessary  institution  of  God's  creation.'    'Nature  is  the  mother 
and  protector  of  Slavery';  'Domestic  Slavery  is  not  only  natural  and  neceuary, 
but  a  great  blessing.'    'Free  Society  is  a  sad  and  signal  failure';  it  'does  well 
enough  in  a  new  country.'    '  Free  Society  has  become  diseased  by  abolishing 
Slavery.    It  can  only  be  restored  to  pristine  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity, 
by  reinstituting  Slavery.'    '  Slavery  may  be  administered  under  a  new  name.' 
'  Free  Society  is  a  monstrosity.    Like  all  monsters,  it  will  be  short-lived.    We 
dare  and  do  vindicate  Slavery  in  the  abstract.'    The  negro  '  needs  a  master  to 
protect  and  govern  him :  so  do  the  ignorant  poor  in  old  countries.' 

These  two  ideas  are  now  fcdrly  on  foot.  So  long  as  they  exist  in  the  nation 
as  two  political  forces,  there  is  no  national  unity  of  Idea,  and  of  course  no  unity  of 
action :  for  there  is  no  centre  of  gravity  common  to  Freedom  and  Slavery.  They 
will  not  compose  an  equilibrious  figure.  You  may  cry  '  Peaoe !  Peace !'  but  so 
long  as  these  two  antagonistic  Ideas  remain,  eaoh  seeking  to  organize  itself 
and  get  exclusive  power,  there  is  no  peace ;  there  can  be  none. 

The  question  before  the  nation  to-day  is — Which  shall  prevail :  the  Idea  and 
Fact  of  Freedom,  or  the  Idea  and  Fact  of  Slavery ;  Freedom  exclusive  and 
universal,  or  Slavery  exclusive  and  universal  ?  The  question  is  not  merely-- 
Shall  the  African  be  bond  or  free  P  but — Shall  America  be  a  Democracy  or  a 
Despotism  ?  For  nothing  b  so  remorseless  as  an  idea,  and  no  logic  is  so  strong 
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the  historical  deyelopment  of  a  national  idea  by  millions  of  men.  A  measure 
is  nothing  without  its  principle.  The  Idea  which  allows  Slavery  in  South 
Carolina  will  establish  it  also  in  New  England.  The  bondage  of  a  black  man 
in  Alexandria  imperils  every  white  woman's  daughter  in  Boston. 

There  are  only  three  ways  of  settling  this  question.  The  Union  may  be  rent 
asunder ;  the  Idea  of  Freedom  may  destroy  Slavery ;  or  the  Idea  of  Slavery 
may  destroy  Freedom.  If  the  last,  then  the  wicked  will  walk  on  every  side, 
for  the  vilest  of  men  will  be  exalted,  and  America  become  the  mock  and  scorn 
and  hissing  of  the  nations  will  go  down  to  worse  shame  than  was  ever  heaped 
upon  Sodom :  for,  with  her  lust  for  wealth,  land,  and  power,  she  will  have 
committed  the  crime  against  nature.  Then  America  will  be  another  Gomorrah 
^for  the  Dead  Sea  will  have  settled  down  upon  us  with  nothing  living  in  its 
breast,  and  the  rulers  will  proclaim  Peace  where  they  have  made  sohtude. 
Judging  from  present  appearances,  this  would  seem  most  likely. 

That  Freedom  may  triumph  over  Slavery  does  not  seem  likely,  since  only 
two  national  steps  have  been  taken  against  Slavery  since  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  last  abolition  of  the  African  trade  in  1788  (really  done  then, 
formally  twenty  years  later) ;  and  the  Federal  Government  becomes  more  and 
more  addicted  to  Slavery.   On  the  other  hand,  nine  great  steps  have  been  openly 
taken  since  '87  in  favour  of  Slavery.    First,  America  put  Slavery  into  the  CJon- 
stitution.    Second,  out  of  old  soil  she  made  four  new  Shive  States.    Third, 
America,  in  1793,  adopted  Slavery  as  a  Federal  institution,  and  guaranteed  her 
protection  for  that  kind  of  property  as  for  no  other.    Fourth,  America  bought 
Louisiana  in  1803,  and  put  Slavery  into  it.    Fifth,  she  made  Missouri  a  Slave 
State,  and  then  Arkansas.     Sixth,  she  made  Slavery  perpetual  in  Florida. 
Seventh,  she  annexed  Texas.    Eighth,  she  fought  the  Mexican  War,  and  plun- 
dered a  feeble  sister  republic  of  California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  to  get 
more  slave  soil.    Ninth,  America  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.    In  this  very 
year,  before  it  is  half  through,  America  has  taken  two  more  steps  for  the 
destruction  of  Freedom.    The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
enslavement  of  Nebraska :  that  is  the  tenth  step.    Here  is  the  eleventh  :  the 
Mexican  Treaty,  giving  away  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  buying  a  small  strip  of 
worthless  land,  solely  that  it  may  serve  the  cause  of  Slavery. 

Worse  things  are  behind.  Slavery  has  corrupted  the  mercantile  class.  Almost 
all  the  leading  merchants  of  the  North  are  Pro-Slavery  men.  They  hate  free- 
dom, hate  your  freedom  and  mine !  This  is  the  only  Christian  country  in  which 
commerce  is  hostile  to  freedom.'*  It  has  also  corrupted  the  political  class ; 
it  has  debased  the  Press  ;  corrupted  our  Colleges,  our  Schools,  our  Churches, 
our  Judges,  our  Federal  Courts,  and  our  State  Governments.     But  even  this 

is  not  the  end.    Here  is  the  programme  of  the  next  attempt — a  new  political 
Tragedy  in  five  acts. 

I.  The  acquisition  of  Dominica,  and  then  all  Ilayti,  as  new  Slave  Territory. 

II.  The  acquisition  of  Cuba,  by  purchase,  or  else  by  private  filibustering  and 
public  war,  as  new  Slave  Territory. 

^  Yon  will  find  that  commerce  is  the  same  ever)  where.  The  free-trading  monoj)oII>t 
always  hates  freedom,  which  woiUd  spoil  his  monopoly  of  the  lahour-market.    E.  ER. 
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m.  The  reestablishment  of  Slavery  in  all  the  Free  States,  br  judicial 
'  decision'  or  legislative  enactment.  Then  the  Master  of  the  North  may  '  sit 
down  with  his  Slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Bill  Monument'! 

IV.  The  restoration  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  which  is  already  seriously 
proposed  and  defended  in  the  Southern  jounials.  Nay,  the  Senxite  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  recommended  the  first  step  toward  it — the  withdrawal 
of  our  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  You  can  not  escape  the  consequence  of 
your  first  principle :  if  Slavery  is  right,  then  the  Slave-trade  is  right ;  the  traSc 
between  Guinea  and  New  Orleans  is  no  worse  than  between  Virginia  and  New 
Orleans ;  it  is  no  worse  to  kidnap  in  Timbuct<x)  than  in  Boston. 

V.  A  yet  further  quarrel  must  be  sought  with  Mexico,  and  more  Slave  Ter- 
ritory be  stolen  from  her. 

All  this  looks  as  if  the  third  hypothesis  would  be  fulfilled,  and  Slavery 
triumph  over  Freedom.  Then  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution  might  read — 
*  To  establish  injustice,  ensure  domestic  strife,  disturb  the  general  welfare,  and 
inflict  the  curse  of  bondage  on  ourselves  and  our  posterity.'  Then  we  shall 
honour  the  Puritans  no  more,  but  their  Frelatical  tormentors ;  nor  reverence 
the  great  Reformers,  only  the  Inquisitors  of  Rome.  Yes !  we  may  tear  the 
name  of  Jesus  out  of  the  American  Bible ;  yea,  God's  name ;  worship  the  Devil 
at  our  Lord's  table,  Iscariot  for  Redeemer ! 

See  the  steady  triumph  of  Despotism  !  Ten  years  more  like  the  ten  years 
past,  and  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  liberties  of  Anierica.  Everything  must  go 
down,  and  the  heel  of  the  tyrant  will  be  on  our  neck.  It  will  be  all  over  with 
the  Rights  of  Man  in  America,  and  you  and  I  must  go  to  Austria,  to  Italy,  or 
to  Siberia,  for  our  freedom,  or  perish  with  the  liberty  which  our  fathers  fought 
for  and  secured  to  themselves,  not  to  their  faithless  sons.  Shall  America  thus 
miserably  perish  P    Such  is  the  aspect  of  things  to-day  I 

So  it  was  in  the  days  of  old :  they  ate,  they  drank,  they  planted,  they  buHded, 
they  married,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  untU  the  day  that  Noah  entered 
into  the  Ark,  and  the  Flood  came  and  devoured  them  all ! 


ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 


loRE  known  for  his  death  than  for  his  life,  the  name  of  Algernon 
Sydney  yet  stands  among  the  highest  on  the  monument  of  England's 
glory. 

Algernon  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  was  bom  in  1617  or  '22.  Of  his  education 
and  early  life  we  know  little  except  that  in  1636  he  went  to  Paris  with  his 
father  (then  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France),  and  that  afterward  he  was  in 
Italy.    Intended  to  be  a  soldier,  service  was  sought  for  him  under  the  Prince 
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of  Orange ;  and,  failing  that,  his  father,  being  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L^land, 
sent  him  there  with  a  troop  of  Horae,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself 
against  the  rebels.  After  two  years  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and,  embracing 
the  popular  cause,  though  his  father  adhered  to  the  king,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  troop  in  Manchester's  army.  Li  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-colonel,  and  fought  with  much  gallantry  at  the 
head  of  his  commander's  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor.  On  his  re- 
covery  from  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  this  action,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army.  '  Sanetus  amor 
pairue  dat  animum*  (the  holy  love  of  countiy  inspires  me)  was  the  motto  he 
chose  for  his  banner,  and  it  become  the  watchword  of  his  life.  % 

In  IG^G  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry  forces  in  Lreland ;  but 
the  service  was  much  impeded  by  a  misunderstanding  with  Lord  Inchiquin,  and 
Sydney  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year.  lu  164S,  he  was  named 
governor  of  Dover  Castle ;  and,  when  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  king  to 
trial,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners.  He  attended  several  of  the 
preliminary  consultations  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  but  retired  into  the  country 
before  the  monarch  was  arraigned,  ft  may  however  be  added  that  Sydney  ap- 
proved of  the  sentence  of  the  court.  When  at  Cojienhagen,  after  the  revolution,  it 
being  observed  to  him  one  day  in  company  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  the 
late  king's  death,  he  indignantly  replied — *  Guilty  I  do  you  call  that  guilt  P 
Why,  it  was  the  justest  and  the  bravest  action  that  ever  was  done  in  England 
or  anywhere  else!' 

Li  1651  Sydney  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  continued 
upon  it  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  Cromwell,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1653.  On  that  day  he  sat  next  the  Speaker,  and  refused  to  quit  the 
House  till  by  Cromwell's  order  Harrison  and  Worsley  laid  their  hands  upon 
him,  threatening  him  with  force.  He  now  retired  to  Penshurst,  and  is  said 
to  have  spent  hLs  leisure  in  composing,  or  at  least  in  planning,  his  celebrated 
Discourses  on  Government.  In  1654  he  visited  the  Hague,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  illustrious  De  Witt.  At  the  reinstatement  of  the  Ijong 
Parliament,  after  the  abdication  of  Eichard  Cromwell,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  employed  by  the  Council  of  State,  in  June,  1659,  to  go  with  Bulstrodo 
Whitelocke  on  an  embassy  to  Sweden,  to  mediate  between  that  country  and 
Denmark.  While  there,  the  restoration  was  perpetrated  by  Monk ;  and  Sydney, 
refusing  to  come  back  to  England,  retired  to  Italy.  When  they  pressed  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  he  replied  in  a  noble  letter,  worth 
lengthily  quoting,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  his  whole  life. 

*  I  confess  we  arc  aatoFaUy  inclined  to  delight  in  oar  own  country,  and  I  have  a  par- 
ticnlar  love  to  mine.  I  hope  I  have  given  some  testimony  of  it.  I  think  that  being 
exiled  from  it  is  a  great  evil,  and  would  redeem  myself  from  it  with  the  loss  of  a  great 
deal  of  my  blood.  Bat  when  that  country  of  mine,  which  used  to  be  esteemed  a  para- 
dise, is  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  injury ;  the  hberty  which  we  hoped  to  establish 
oppressed  ;  luxury  and  lewdness  set  up  in  its  height,  instead  of  the  piety,  virtue,  sobriety, 
and  modesty,  which  we  hoped  God,  by  our  hands,  would  have  introduced ;  the  best  of  oul* 
nation  made  a  prey  to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court,  and  army,  corrupted  j  the  pcoplo 
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enslaved ;  all  things  rendible ;  no  man  safe,  but  by  such  evil  and  infamoiis 
flattery  and  bribery :  what  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own  country  in  this  condition  ?     Is  it  a 
pleasure  to  see  that  all  I  love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed  ?    Shall  I  renosiice  all 
my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court-arts,  and  make  my  pcaoo  by  bribing  some  of  tbem  ? 
Shall  their  eoirruption  and  vice  be  my  safety  ?    Ah  I  no.    Better  is  a  life  among  stxaogm 
than  in  my  own  country  upon  such  conditions.    While  I  live,  I  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve my  liberty,  or  at  least  not  consent  to  tbe  destroying  of  it.     I  hope   I  ahall  die  in 
the  same  principles  in  which  I  have  lived,  and  will  live  no  longer  than  thej  esn  yicatire 
me.    I  have  in  my  Ufe  been  guilty  of  many  foUies,  but,  as  I  think,  of  no  meenneas.    I 
will  not  blot  and  defile  that  which  is  past  by  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  fotare.    I 
have  ever  h|d  in  my  mind,  that  when  God  should  cast  me  into  such  a  ooudition,  as  tl^ 
1  can  not  save  my  life  but  by  doing  an  indecent  thing,  he  shows  me  the  time  has  oome 
wherein  I  should  resign  it :  and,  when  I  can  not  live  in  my  own  country  but  by  &arh 
means  as  are  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shows  me  I  ooght  to  keep  myself  out  of 
it.   Let  them  please  themselves  with  making  the  king  glorious,  who  think  a  whole  peopk 
may  justly  be  sacrificed  for  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  one  man  and  a  few  of  his  f<^- 
lowers ;  let  them  rejoice  in  their  subtilty,  who,  by  betraying  the  former  powers,  hart 
gained  the  favour  of  this,  not  only  preserved,  but  advanced  themselves  in  these  danger- 
ous changes.     Nevertheless,  perhaps,  they  may  find  the  king*a  glory  is  their  shame  ;  his 
plenty  the  people's  misery ;  and  that  the  gaining  of  an  office,  or  a  little  money,  is  a  poor 
reward  for  destroying  a  nation,  which,  if  it  were  preserved  in  liberty  and  virtue,  would 
truly  be  the  most  glorious  in  the  world ;  and  that  others  may  find  they  have  with  modi 
pains  purchased  their  own  shame  and  misery — a  dear  price  paid  for  that  which  is  not  worth 
keeping,  nor  the  life  that  is  accompanied  with  it.    The  honour  of  English  Parliameots 
has  ever  been  in  making  the 'nation  glorious  and  happy,  not  in  selUug  and  destroying 
the  interest  of  it,  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  one  man. 

'  When  the  innocence  of  my  actions  will  not  protect  me,  I  will  stay  away  till  the  storm 
be  over-passed.  In  short,  where  Vane,  Lambert,  Uaselrig,  can  not  live  in  safety,  I  can 
not  live  at  all.  If  I  had  been  in  England,  I  should  have  expected  a  lodging  with  theoi ; 
or,  though  they  may  be  the  first,  as  being  more  eminent  than  I,  I  must  expect  to  foUow 
their  example  in  suffering  as  I  have  been  their  companion  in  acting. 

'  I  have  not  learnt  to  make  my  own  peace,  by  persecuting  and  betraying  my  brethrea, 
more  innocent  and  worthy  than  myself.  I  must  live  by  just  means,  and  serve  to  just 
ends,  or  not  at  all.' 

In  1663  he  left  Italy,  and  traveled  through  Switzerland,  whore  he  spent  some 
weeks  with  his  early  friend  Ludlow  and  his  companions  in  exile.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Brussels,  where  he  occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  a  plan  for 
engaging  in  the  service  of  Austria  with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  proposed  to 
raise  from  among  his  old  republican  companions  at  home.  The  scheme  was 
rejected  by  the  English  Cabinet,  and  Sydney  next  urged  the  French  Goyem- 
ment  to  invade  England,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Commonwealth. 
This  project  also  oame  to  nothing.  But  Sydney  was  allowed  to  live  quietly 
two  years  under  the  avowed  protection  of  Louis  XIV.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  strikingly  characteristic  of  his  haughty  and  stubborn  independence. 
The  king  of  France,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a  fine  English  horse  on  which  he 
Itad  seen  Sydney  mounted  at  a  chase,  requested  that  he  would  part  with  it  at 
his  own  price.    On  his  declining  the  proposal,  the  king,  determined  to  take  no 
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denial,  gave  orders  to  tender  him  money  or  to  seize  the  horse.  Sydney,  on 
hearing  this,  instantly  took  a  pistol  and  shot  it,  saying  *  that  his  horse  was  bom 
a  free  creature,  had  served  a  free  man,  and  should  not  be  mastered  by  a  king 
of  slaves/ 

In  1677,  by  the  interest  of  his  father,  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  Eng- 
land. His  father  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  a  long  and  vexatious  suit  in 
Chancery  with  his  elder  brother  compelled  him  to  convert  what  he  had  intended 
as  a  temporary  into  a  permanent  residence  in  England.  Finding  himself  likely 
to  remain  a  citizen  of  England,  he  made  several  attempts  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  the  celebrated  Quaker,  William 
Fenn ;  but  court  influence  and  intrigue  prevailed  against  him.  90ncy  now 
knew  himself  to  be  both  feared  and  hated  by  the  Government ;  he  felt  abo  its 
snares  to  be  around  him,  but  he  quailed  not  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  situa- 
tion. With  the  scaffold  and  the  axe  almost  before  him,  he  pursued  his  daunt- 
less career  as  the  public  opponent  of  whatever  measures  appeared  to  him 
pernicious  to  the  national  interests.  When,  in  1681,  Charles  dissolved  the 
Parliament  at  Oxford  and  put  forth  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  the  opposition  instantly  met  it  with  a  counter-appeal,  the  rough 
draught  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Sydney.  He  also  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  Sir  William  Temple's  scheme  of  an 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  against  Erance.  In  the  pro« 
gress  of  this  aifair,  he  is  accused  of  having  accepted  two  sums  of  five  hundred 
guineas  from  Barillon,  the  French  minister  at  the  Court  of  London.  The 
charge  seems  to  rest  entirely  on  the  very  suspicious  testimony  of  Barillon  him- 
self ;  and  the  circumstances  by  no  means  warrant  the  offensive  remarks  of  Mr 
Macaulay,  who  writes  affecting  a  high  moral  tone  of  regret  at  the  stain  upon 
.the  character  of  Sydney. 

In  1683  Sydney  was  arrested  on  the  ground  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye- 
House  Plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king :  an  accusation  as  unlikely  as  that 
of  bribery,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  intended  insurrection,  as 
what  honest  man  indeed  must  not  have  desired  it  in  England's  so  unhappy  con- 
dition ?  Before  the  infamous  Chief  Justice  Jefferies  he  defended  himself  boldly, 
but  was  of  course  found  guilty  :  the  main  evidence  of  his  treason  (not  of  any 
projected  assassination)  being  his  own  unpublished  writings  purloined  from  hia 
private  desk. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  they  brought  him  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill, 
yet  wet  with  the  blood  of  Lord  William  ilussell,  that  martyr  to  the  sacred 
right  of  insurrection,*  so  innocently  adored  by  modern  Whigs  (a  Russell  now- 


*  Russell  might  have  obtained  pardon  could  he  hare  been  induced  to  admit  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience. — Sc*e  Bunict's  Journal. 

Lord  William  Kussell  was  executed  on  the  21  st  of  July,  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  lawfulness  uf  resistance  (a  '  felon' — in  the  language  of  his  descendant,  Lord  John  of 
our  times) ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  University  of  Oxford  published  its  celebrated  decree 
in  support  of  passive  obedience.  *  To  the  honour  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  the 
preservation  of  catholic  truth  in  the  church,  and  that  the  king's  mnjcnty  might  be  secured 
both  from  the  attempts  of  open  bloody  enemies,  and  the  machinations  of  treacherous 
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a-day  fbding  even  open  speaking  to  be  sedition).  His  death  was  as  imdaimted 
as  his  life.  '  Never  did  man,'  says  Lingard,  '  face  the  terrors  of  death  with  less 
parade  or  greater  indifference.  He  suffered  no  friend  to  accompany  him ;  he 
refused  the  aid  of  the  ministers  of  relipon ;  and  when  he  was  asked  if  he  did 
not  intend  to  address  the  spectators,  he  replied  that  "  he  had  made  hia  peace 
with  God,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  man." '  As  he  calmly  laid  his  head  upaa 
the  block,  the  executioner  inquired  if  he  would  rise  again.  'Not  till  the 
general  resurrection.  Strike  on  I'  was  his  firm  reply.  *  To  his  last  breath  the 
establishment  of  his  beloved  Ck>mmonwealth  was  the  idol  of  his  heart ;  and  the 
written  speech,  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff  on  the  scaffold,  concluded  with 
a  prayer  o^hanksgiving  to  God  thai  he  died  for  that  good  old  cause  i»  vhUh 
he  had  b^  engaged  from  hisyotiiAy  and  for  which  God  had  w  often  and  so  won- 
derfully declared  himself* 

Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  him  personally,  gives  the  following  character  of 
him : — '  He  was  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  courage,  a  steady  man,  even  to 
obstinacy,  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous  temper  that  could  not  bear 
contradiction.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Christian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of 
his  own;  he  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind: 
but  he  was  against  all  public  worship  and  everything  that  looked  like  a  church. 
He  was  stiff  to  all  republican  {xinciples,  and  such  an  enemy  to  everything  that 
looked  like  monarchy  that  he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition  against  Cromwell 
when  he  was  made  Protector.  He  had  studied  the  history  of  government  in 
all  its  branches,  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew.' 

He  left  behind  him  his  IHscourset  on  Government,  the  first  edition  of  which  waa 
published  in  1698,  the  second  in  1704.  To  the  second  is  added  the  paper  he 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  immediately  before  his  death,  with  an  alphabetical 
table.  '  Some,'  says  Chalmers  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary ^  '  have  esteemed 
these  discourses  of  Sydney  upon  government  so  much  as  to  esteem  them  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  loiss  of  Cicero's  six  books  De  Eepublicd.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  abound  with  strong  sense  and  good  leammg,  and  shew  thdr 
author  to  have  been  very  consimimate  in  the  science  of  human  nature  and  dvil 
polity.* 

heretics  and  schismatics/  that  learned  and  orthodox  body  consigned  to  everlasting  repro- 
bation the  following  doctrines :  that  civil  authority  it  originally  derived  from  the  people ; 
that  there  exists  anv  compact,  tacit  or  express,  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects,  from 
the  obligation  of  which,  if  one  party  resile,  the  other  is  of  course  disdiarged ;  and  that, 
if  the  sovereign  eovem  not,  as  by  the  law  of  God  and  man  he  is  bound  to  govern,  he  for- 
feits the  right  which  he  preriously  had  to  the  government.  In  addition  they  enjoined 
'  that  all  and  singular  the  readers,  tutors,  and  catechists  should  diligently  instmet  and 
ground  their  scholars  in  that  most  necessary  doctrine,  which  in  amauner  is  the  badge  and 
chanicter  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  teaching  that  this  submission  and  obedience  b  to  be  clear,  absolute,  and  with- 
out exception  of  any  state  or  order  of  men.' 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  CROMWELL. 

{From  the  Timef  of  January  4,  1855.) 


[Saul  among  the  Prophets  I  The  Timet  among  the  admirers  of  Cromwell  I !  The  Timee 
fur  once  on  the  side  of  Truth  1 1 !  We  will  not  alter  or  expunge  a  line,  hut  gratefully 
borrow  the  whole  article.   Only  the  italicizing,  brackets,  and  notes  are  our  owi^   E.  ER^ 


CABLTLE'S  CROMWELL*  AND  GXTIZOX's  ENGLISH  AEFUBLIC  AND  CBOSrVTELL.** 

Eew,  even  of  Cromwell's  personal  enemies,  would  have  denied  that  he  was  the 
first  of  English  soldiers  and  the  first  of  English  statesmen.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  by  his  arms^  his  policy,  and  his  ardent  patriotism,  England  had  been  raised 
to  the  sumtait  of  glory  and  greatness.  Yet  he  was  scarcely  laid  in  his  tomb  when 
his  people  suffered  the  dregs  of  humanity  to  profane  his  ashes ;  and  for  almost 
two  centuries  it  has  suffered  the  dregs  of  literature  to  defile  his  name.  By  the 
hearth  and  in  the  prison  of  the  Puritan,  reverence  was  still  paid  to  his  memory, 
beneath  the  protection  of  whose  mighty  arm  the  poor  and  humble  had  wor- 
shiped God  in  peace.    Milton's  sonnet  still  spoke  in  strange  and  scandalous 

accents  of 

Our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude. 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude. 
To  peace  and  tmth  thy  glorious  way  hast  plough'd, 
And  on  the  nock  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies  and  his  work  pursued. 

But,  generally,  hatred,  slander,  and  ignorance,  worked  their  will  with  Crom- 
well's fame.  To  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  the  worst  act  in  his  splendid  life^ 
was  his  history,  as  the  coarsest  feature  in  his  heroic  countenance  was  liis  por- 
trait. So  far  have  abhorrence  of  fanaticism,  hatred  of  military  sway,  and  the 
memory  of  one  dark  deed,  together  with  the  merited  abhorrence  of  Tory  and 
the  cowardly  philosophy  of  Whig  writers,  availed  to  make  the  English  nation 
unjust  to  the  memory  of  its  greatest  man. 

The  fate  of  the  Protectors  reputation  seemed  sealed  by  the  judgement  of 
Hume,  and  afterward  of  Mr  Hallam.  Hume  was,  above  all  things,  a  gentle- 
man and  an  atheist ;  and  Cromwell  in  his  day  was  the  enemy  of  both.    As  an 


*■  Oliver  CramvelVs  Letters  and  Speeches.    By  Thomas  Carlyle.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

**  Histoire  de  la  Republique  d^Angleterre  et  de  Cromwell.    Par  M.  Guizot.    Didier. 

^  We  may  forgive  the  Times  for  calling  the  judgement  of  Charles  I  the  worst  act  in 
Cromwell's  life :  everyone  knowing  that  it  was  the  act  not  of  Cromwell,  but  of  all  the 
best  men  of  England.  But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  at  last  even  the  Times  can  find  no 
heavier  charge  against  Cromwell,  while  it  characterizes  the  men  of  the  Restoration  as  the 
*  dregs  of  humanity.' 
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hhhfian  he  was  averse  io  the  trouble  of  reference,  and  by  no  means  acerse  (c 
telling  falsehoods,  provided  they  tcere  told  in  the  grand  style.  It  may  be  safek 
said  that  of  the  first  two  pages  of  his  chapter  on  Cromwell  every  sentence  con- 
tains an  untruth.  This  he  did  with  easy  good-nature,  reposing  on  his  sofa*  and 
without  the  slightest  shock  to  that  moral  philosophy  which  was  an  elegant 
handmaid  to  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman.  Mr  Hallam's  censure  is  incom- 
parahly  more  grave.  But  Mr  Hallam  adores  the  letter  of  the  Constitation,  and 
he  has  no  sympathy  for  religious  enthusiasm  or  irregular  greatness.  He  Lates 
Luther  as  well  as  Cromwell.  He  is  even  disposed  to  be  comparatively  kind  to 
Napoleon,  because  Napoleon  was  always  talking  of  his  star,  while  Cromwell 
was  alwa^  talking  of  his  God. 

Mr  Carlyle  first  effectually  stemmed  the  tide  of  nonsense  and  injustice ;  and 
England  owes  him  gratitude  for  doing  so,  though  he  has  not  failed  to  give  us 
some  splendid  nonsense  and  some  splendid  injustice  of  his  own.     He  writes 
history,  as  everybody  knows,  on  the  tLeory  that  great  men  are  divinities,  and 
that  to  worship  them  is  the  one  hope  of  salvation  for  mankind.     If  a  chiunaeter 
in  history  is  very  strong  and  very  successful,  he  is  perfect  in  wisdom  and  in 
goodness ;  and  whoever  doubts  either  is  to  be  bludgeoned  with  hard  names. 
The  laws  of  morality  were  not  made  for  heroes,  nor  the  laws  of  candour  and 
justice  for  their  biographers.    This  theory  is  simply  false.     Great  men  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  author  of  Hamlet  to  the  victor  of  Dunbar,  are,  indeed,  one  of 
the  highest  gifts  of  heaven ;  they  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  spirit  rather  than 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  overprize  them  is  a  generous  error.     But  they 
are  all  of  them  palpably  men — ^men  often  with  only  one  gift,  and  always  with 
many  weaknesses  and  limited  vision.    Mr  Carlyle,  who,  as  a  hero-worshiper, 
treats  his  heroes  as  incarnations  of  eternal  truth,  is  obliged  as  a  sceptic  to  treat 
them  all  successively  as  the  transient  emanations  of  their  time. 

Cromtceirs  worst  act  was  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Charles^  death  was  «? 
d<mbt  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
Laud  and  Strafford  against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people,  and  the 
immediate  consequence  of  that  profound  perfidy  which  baffled  all  attempts  at 
accommodation,  and  which,  when  it  was  exercized  in  defence  of  his  tyranny,  was 
a  part  of  his  religion.  No  friend  of  freedom  could  have  pitied  CharM  fall ;  but 
all  right-minded  men,  even  the  most  ardent  friends  of  freedom,  are  agreed  in 
thinking  that  his  execution  was  a  great  crime*  and  a  still  greater  error ;  and 
from  a  biographer  of  Cromwell  who  does  not  wish  to  shock  all  right-minded 
men  the  question  demands  at  least  the  most  serious  and  candid  treatment.  Mr 
Carlyle  treats  it  in  a  way  which  is  equally  irrational  and  unfeeling.  '  It  was 
the  greatest  blow  ever  given  to  fluakeyism — a  blow  of  w^hich  flunkeyism  has 
gone  about  very  sick  ever  since.'  It  was  no  blow  to  flunkeyism  at  all,  even  at 
that  day.  In  England  it  turned  a  tyrant  into  a  martyr.  The  kings  of  Europe 
drew  from  it  the  triumphant  moral,  that  tyranny  can  not  stand  without  the  aid 
of  superstition,  and  that  if  a  monarch  desires  to  found  his  throne  securely  in 


•*  Just  simply  &  Tunes  lie.    No  friend  of  freedom  ever  thought  it  *  a  crime.'    Veiy  few 
frieucU  of  frccilom  ha\c  been  foolish  euough  to  think  it '  an  error.' 
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injustice  he  must  found  it  also  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The;  drew  this  moral, 
and  the;  took  the  opportunitj  of  bQifiug  at  a  cheap  rate  Charles'  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  vertu.  The  Protestants  and  Republicans  it  was  that 
hung  the  head  and  wept.  Two  centuries  after  the  event,  flunkejism,  on  Mr 
Carljle's  own  showing,  ii  so  far  from  being  very  sick  that  it  possesses  the 
earth ;  and  England  henelf,  instead  of  being  cared  of  the  lore  of  kiugs,  has 
loaded  herself  with  debt  in  struggling  to  restore  the  most  abject  of  rofol 
families  to  a  foreign  throne. 

The  extent  of  Cromwell's  guilt  must  depend  on  the  eil«nt  to  which  selfish 
motives  maj  hare  mingled  in  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  State  necessity  and  in- 
dignation at  Ciiarles'  crimes ;  and  this  will  never  be  known  till  Cromwell  stands 
at  the  judgement  seat  of  God.  His  was  not  the  mind  to  seek  relief  in  com- 
municating hia  misgivings  or  extenuating  his  deed.  All  we  can  say  is  that,  so 
for  as  we  can  see,  no  angry  shade  haunted  a  heart  which,  though  it  turned  to 
iron  at  the  approach  o(  danger,  was  at  other  times  by  no  means  hard.  Few 
Tory  bishops  at  the  present  day  would  compare  the  execution  of  Charles  I  to 
the  Crucifixion ;  few  sensible  men  would  compare  it  to  a  dastardly  asaHssinn. 
tion  like  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Gnghien.  So  good  and  pure  a  man  as  Hut- 
chinson thon^t  it  hb  duty  to  God  and  lo  the  people  to  take  part  in  it,  though 
he  disliked  Cromwell  and  dreaded  his  rising  power.  That  Cromwell's  motives 
were  entirely  or  even  mainly  selAsh  we  can  scareely  believe.  To  this  extcut 
Mr  MaCBulay's  argument  seems  sound.  The  profoundcst  intellect  of  that  day 
can  scarcely  have  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  Charles  I  never  could,  and  that 
his  son  might,  reascend  the  throne. 

After  astroli^  and  alehcmy  come  science.  After  the  hero-worship  of 
Mr  Carlyle  comes  the  history  of  M.  Guizot,  who  reaps  the  fruits  of  Mr  Car- 
lyle's  noble  Ubour,  and  enjoys  the  light  of  his  genius  without  his  special  hal- 
Incinatious.  M.  Guizot  boa  given  us  an  admirable  narrative,  far  more  candid 
than  any  from  an  English  pen.  His  moral  judgemcot  is  rather  Machiavclhan. 
He  talks  of  the  designs  of  Providence  as  though  he  was  as  intimate  with  its 
counsels  as  with  those  of  Louis  Philippe ;  hut  he  sometimes  talks  of  human 
motives  as  though  he  had  never  known  an  honest  man.  He  sees  cajoleiy  where 
a  conuuon  mind  sees  nothing  hut  kindness,  and  cunning  where  a  commou  mind 
sees  nothing  but  good  sense.  Cromwell  desires  that  the  effigy  of  his  tinny  may 
be  put  on  the  Dunbar  medal  instead  of  his  own  : '  whereupon  wc  arc  told  that 

'  FaoimiU  of  the  medsl  for  the  Batik  of  Duabu. 
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'  no  great  man  ever  carried  so  far  the  hypocrisy  of  modesty,  or  so  easily  sacri* 
ficed  his  vanity  to  his  ambition/  That  Cromwell  had  any  vanity  to  sacrifice— 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  real  magnanimity  and  a  real  desire  to  do  justice  to 
his  soldiers,  M.  Guizot  doc:i  not  attempt  to  show.  Does  the  French,  statesman 
think  a  bit  of  tinsel  so  great  an  object  that  nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  larger 
bit  can  induce  a  great  man  to  forego  it  ?  How  many  effigies  of  himsdf  did 
Cromwell  cause  to  be  made  when  he  was  Protector  and  might  safelj  have  bid 
as  much  tinsel  as  be  pleased  ? 

The  man  toko  can  read  Cr&mweWs  pemmal  kiatoiy  and  ftivaie  leiteny  vko 
can  mark  kit  conduct  in  ike  dajf  of  peril  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  still  believe 
him  to  have  been  nothing  but  an  ambitious  hypocrite,  muet  have  lost  alt  faiik  i» 
human  nature.  Cromwell  left  a  hap))y  home  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  uncon- 
scious of  any  powers  in  himself  but  those  of  a  good  farmer,  to  fight  for  liberty 
and  Gospel  faith — ^he  and  his  boy  Oliver,  whose  loss  '  went  to  his  heart  like  a 
dagger/  and  whose  memory  fired  his  charge  and  saddened  his  victory  at  Mar- 
ston-Moor.  His  life  was  exposed  not  only  in  every  battle,  but  in  every  skirmish, 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God;  and  his  religion  was  the  great  somrte 
of  his  adamantine  courage  and  his  unwavering  decision.  The  hope  whioh  H 
kindled  shone  in  him  '  like  a  pillar  of  fire'  when  hope  was  extinct  in  all  other 
men.  It  raised  his  heroism  sometimes  to  Hebrew  grandeur.  What  is  the  siu 
of  Austerlitz  to  the  morning  of  Dunbar  P 

IIow  could  a  hypocrite  have  formed  the  Ironsides  ?  It  was  said  of  those  meu, 
that  they  feared  God,  and  that  they  feared  nothing  beside  ;  and  the  first  part  of  the 
saying  was  as  true  as  the  last.  They  were  not  mere  ranters  and  psalm-singers. 
They  showed  their  practical  religion  by  religiously  abstaining  from  all  mihtaiy 
license,  even  in  conquered  cities.  When  they  were  disbanded,  from  the  best  of 
soldiers  they  became  again  the  best  of  citizens,  and  peacefully  did  their  duty  io 
God  and  their  State,  while  Jesuits  and  strumpets  and  infidel  persecutors  trampled 
on  the  Protector's  ashes  and  dishonoured  the  Protector's  throne. 

Cromwell  began  life  as  a  fanatical  Puritan.  Mr  Carlyle's  inspired  prophet 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Hugh  Peters ;  and  Puritanism,  though  it  was  as  much  nobler 
than  Jesuitism  as  Milton  is  nobler  than  BeUarmine,  was  not  the  pure  religioo 
of  mercy,  charity,  and  justice.  Its  votaries,  and  Cromwell  among  them,  dan- 
gerously and  immorally'  mixed  up  their  religion  and  their  politics,  and  took  to 
themselves  what  was  intended  only  for  the  Jews — extravagances  for  which  not 
the  Bible,  but  the  long  denial  of  the  Bible  to  Christians,  is  to  blame.  They 
also  talked  and  wrote,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  with  a  coarse  and  metho- 
distical  unction  which  would  be  a  sure  sign  of  hypocrisy  now,  but  which  was 
by  no  means  a  sure  sign  of  hypocrisy  then ;  and  which  oiight  not  to  be  too 
severely  censured  by  the  party  which  produced  the  Services  for  the  Restoration 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles.  No  man  can  be  a  fanatic  with  impunity,  any 
more  than  a  drunkard  or  a  profligate ;  and  Cromwell's  actions  and  character  as 
well  as  his  speeches  were  the  worse  for  his  fanaticism  throughout  his  life.   But 


'  '  Dangerously,*  certainly,  because  nnwisdy,  and  to  such  extent  as  all  miatakes  are 
immoral,  '  immorally.' 
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he  grew  less  fanaiie  as  he  weni  on.  He  teaSy  tee  believe,  the  first  swereign  who 
distinctly  asserted  and  practically  upheld  the  principle  of  religious  liberty.  He 
secured  the  freedom  of  conscience  for  all,  freedom  of  public  worship  for  all  but 
Prelatists  and  Papists;  more,  in  the  age  of  Laud  and  Tilly,  it  was  physically  im- 
possible to  do, 

Cromwell  became  less  fanatic  as  his  mind  opened  and  his  vision  enlarged ; 
but  he  did  not  betray  his  cause.  The  sectaries  were  wayward  and  insolent 
toward  him  while  he  lived,  but  when  he  came  to  die  they  sought  his  life  with 
passionate  prayers — prayers  which  were  prescient  of  the  evil  to  come  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  faith.  .The  Independents,  when  they  madly  leagued  with 
the  Cavaliers  against  him,  experienced  the  tenderest  lenity  at  his  hands.  Their 
most  fanatical  leaders  had  always  free  access  to  him,  even  when  his  life  was  in 
constant  danger  from  assassins.  For  the  general  cause  of  Protestantism  he  did 
more  than  any  other  man  except  Luther — [not  by  publishing  propagandist 
nuinifestoes  or  threatening  to  subvert  foreign  Governments,  or  holding  out 
promises  of  universal  brotherhood  to  be  followed  by  universal  perfidy  and  pil- 
lage, but]  by  a  course  of  policy  at  once  energetic  and  discreet,  which  made  all 
the  world  feel  that  the  protection  of  Protestantism  was  the  first  object  of  the 
greatest  of  nations.  Had  he  succeeded  in  founding  a  dynasty  to  carry  out  his 
traditions,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  never  could  have  been  revoked,  the  hopes  of 
freedom  in  Italy  never  could  have  been  stifled,  and  Europe  might  have  been 
Protestant  at  this  hour.  What  has  damned  Cromwell's  memory  is,  not  that  he 
betrayed  his  cause,  but  that  he  served  his  cause  too  well.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
crushed  the  liberty  for  which  his  soldiers  died,  had  married  a  Spanish  princess, 
and  restored  the  Anglican  hierarchy  as  a  tool  of  his  political  domination, 
Churchmen  and  Tories  would  not  be  found  censorious  or  unkind.' 

Cromwell  bore  with  the  Long  Parliament,  fought  for  it  at  home,  and  did  his 
best  to  get  it  recognized  abroad,  till  it  brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
and  became  intolerable  to  the  nation.  Its  heroism,  like  that  of  other  revolu- 
tionary assemblies,  ended  with  the  struggle.  After  its  crowning  victory  at 
Worcester,  it  became  arrogant,  factious,  corrupt,  tyrannical,  chimerical,  utterly 
incompetent  to  govern.  It  perverted  justice,  it  disordered  the  finances,  it 
showed  a  strong  tendency  to  persecute ;  it  wanted  to  annex  the  Dutch  Republic, 
and,  being  thwarted  in  that  preposterous  scheme,  it  plunged  the  two  nations 
into  an  unnatural  and  ruinous  war.  Its  grandeur  was  past ;  Cromwell  cut 
short  its  infamy,  not  an  hour  too  soon,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to 
vote  itself  perpetual.  There  was  no  other  way  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the 
revolution,  and  to  save  the  nation  from  relapsing  into  tyranny  on  the  one  hand 
or  anarchy  on  the  other.  Cromwell  might  as  well  have  fled  in  battle  as  have 
refused  that  trusts    The  blood  of  thousands  of  brave  Englishmen  who  had  died  in 

'  '  Perhaps*!  Cromwell  was  no  such  idiot  as  to  boild  the  world's  future  on  a  politic 
'  perhaps.'     He  has  left  us  a  great  example. 

'^  Very  true  I  there  was  no  other  coarse  for  him.  The  Long  Parliament  was  uo 
longer  able  to  govern.  We  may  agree  to  the  Times*  judgement  as  regards  that,  omitting 
only  such  unjust  words  as  'infamy'  and  'corni|it/  which  can  not  apply  to  Vane  and  his 
noble  comrades. 
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fighting  under  kim^  and  of  thoumnd^  who  had  died  infighting  againsi  hint,  wou'^i 
have  been  on  his  head  if  he  had  allowed  it  to  be  shed  in  vain.     The  siiiMiion  ia 
which  he  was  placed  needed  no  intrigues  to  produce  it;  it  resulted  /roas  ike  in- 
evitable course  of  human  nature.    Ever^  revolution  in  its  last  stage  requires  a 
dictator,  on  whose  wisdom  and  honesty  its  ultimate  success  depends  j  and,  luti 
Cromwell  been  in  the  place  of  Lafayette,  there  would  have  been  no  Reign  of 
Terror^  and  France  would  have  been  free.    The  conduct  of  Washington  has 
been  contrasted  with  that  of  Cromwell :  but  the  so-called  American  Hevolutioa 
was  no  revolution  at  all ;  it  was  merely  an  emancipation  from  an  external  yoke, 
and  left  American  society  united  and  in  no  need  of  a  dictator.     Society,  in 
Cromwell's  case,  did  urgently  need  a  dictator,  and  the  most  eonstUutiomal  uf 
human  beings  has  not  get  attempted  to  show  what  else  could  have  beets  dose. 
Whitelocke  indeed  advised  Cromwell  to  throw  the  cause  overboard,  and  make 
terms  for  himself  with  Charles  II,  and  Whitelocke  is  one  of  the  great  witnesses 
against  the  character  of  Cromwell.  The  choice  lay  between  a  perfidious  Restora- 
tion, the  Fifth  Monarchy,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

A  dictatorship  bows  the  head  of  a  people  for  an  hour  ;  a  despotism  botes  its 
heart  for  ever.     Cromwell  teas  compelled  to  be  a  dictator,  but  he  abhorred  tit 
thought  of  being  a  despot.  He  was  no  sooner  in  power  than  he  called  the  Little 
Parliament— quite  as  much  a  Parliament  as  his  Government  at  that  junctim.* 
could  endure,  and  an  incomparably  more  respectable,  enlightened,  and  public- 
spirited  assembly  than  prejudice  and  nicknames  have  allowed  us  to  believe. 
Directly  his  administrative  genius  had  restored  order  in  public  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  called  a  free  Parliament,  elected  on  the  most  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  reform,  and,  as  Hume  himself  admits,  forming  a  per- 
fectly fair  representation  of  the  people,  with  the  inevitable  exception  of  the 
Cavaliers.     This  Parliament  he  earnestly  besought  to  establish  Protestant 
liberty,  under  what  all  now  see  to  have  been  the  only  possible  constitution, 
and  to  enter  with  him  on  a  great  career  of  ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  political 
reform,  which  would  have  secured  to  them  and  their  children  for  ever  the  best 
objects  for  which  they  had  fought.    In  that  unpremeditated  and  incoherent 
phrase  which  has  been  strangely  taken  as  a  proof  of  mental  duplicity,  but  with 
perfect  sense  and  justice,  he  urged  to  them  that  God  by  His  hand  had  saved 
them  all,  and  that  by  virtue  of  His  writ  they  were  there.    They  refused  to 
acknowledge  him.    They  were  honourable  and  patriotic  tnen ;  and  the  letter  of 
consistency  was  on  their  side  and  against  Cromwell,  though  he  had  always  fovgkt 
more  for  religious  liberty  than  for  a  Bepublic.     Their  error,  the  most  disastrom 
error  that  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of  an  English  Parliament  to  commit,  wm 
atoned  for,  by  some  of  them  with  their  blood,  by  all  with  the  ruin  of  their  cause. 
The  last  appeal  of  a  great  man  is  to  die.    The  republicans  would  not  honour 
the  living  Cromwell,  but  they  reserved  a  dreadful  honour  for  his  tomb. 

He  was  driven  to  govern  by  the  sword;  but  it  was  not  the  degrading  sword  of 
mercenary  praetorians,  but  the  sword  of  citizen  soldiers — more  citizens  indeed 
than  soldiers,  who  were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  for  the  slightest 
wrong  or  insult  to  the  people.  Jusfire  was  admirably  administered  between 
man  and  man,  though,  of  course,  the  Protector  could  not  allow  Lilburn  and  Corry 
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io  atop  his  supplieSy  or  question  the  legality  of  his  government.  Unexampled 
prosperitg  reigned  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  the  morrow  of  a  bloody  civil  tear. 
To  the  Cavaliers  alone  the  Goyenunent  was  oppressive.  Their  lands  were  not 
confiscated^  as  they  certainly  would  have  been  by  an  unscrupulous  usurper 
aiming  at  the  foundation  of  a  military  despotism ;  but  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  a  property  >tax  of  10  per-cent.  They  had  refused  to  accept  their  defeat, 
they  had  broken  their  amnesty  by  insurrections,  they  incessantly  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Government,  and  M.  Guizot  allows  that  the  impost  was 
not  unjust.  All  this  time  Cromwell  never  [gave  up  the  hope  of  restoring  con- 
stitutional government ;  *  he  never]  named  a  successor  to  his  dictatorship,  and 
he  never  ceased  to  witness  to  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  to  profess  himself 
the  holder  of  a  limited  and  delegated,  not  of  an  absolute  or  independent,  power. 

Touching  the  press,  his  exceptional  precautions  were  not  more  severe  than 
the  permanent  regulations  of  the  French  empire.  To  men  of  letters  of  all 
parties  he  extended  a  fearless  and  generous  protection,  without  affecting  to 
share  their  tastes.  Hudibras  was  written  in  tfie  house  of  one  of  his  officers.  The 
mantiscript  of  the  Oceana  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  returned  by  him  to  Har- 
rington with  a  protestation  that  he  loved  despotism  as  little  as  the  author.  He 
protected  the  Universities  when  the  cowards  and  bigots  of  his  party  would  have 
destroyed  them;  and  he  was  thefrst  and  last  of  English  rulers  who  tried  to  make 
their  seminaries  directly  useful  in  supplying  promising  youths  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  And  yet  Cromwell  is  said,  by  great  literary  men,  to  have  *  drunk 
only  the  lees  of  a  besotted  fanaticism,'  while  the  petty  persecutor  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  the  deliberate  oppressor  of  French  intellect  is  called  a  child  of 
'reason  and  philosophy.'  Reason  and  philosophy  were  not  so  plentiful  in 
Cromwell's  day ;  and,  if  they  are  plentiful  now,  it  is  partly  through  Cromwell's 
valour  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  must  not  enjoy  the  heritage  of  a  hero  and 
fling  his  memory  philosophically  on  a  dung-hill.  If  Cromwell  had  not  braved 
death  for  Mr  HeJlam  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  Mr  Hallam's  reason  and  philosophy 
might  be  skulking  under  a  cassock  or  flaming  in  an  auto  dafe. 

There  is  one  very  strong  proof  that  Cromwell  did  not  plot  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic,  nehich,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  After  the  battle 
of  Preston  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  and  his  own  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  when,  if  ever,  guilty  ambition  must  have  pos- 
sessed his  mind,  he  married  Richard,  the  heir  of  all  these  supposed  schemes,  to 
'  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune  but  approved  piety, 
and  bargained  closely — his  enemies  would  insinuate  illiberally — ^about  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  settlement.  He  must  have  been  an  arch  dissembler  indeed  if 
he  had  then  made  up  his  mind  to  be  king. 

The  '  self-denying  ordinance*  has  a  canting  name ;  but  it  was  the  only  safe 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  aristocratic  generals,  of  whom  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  rid,  not  only  because  they  were  incapable  of  obtaining  a  decisive  victory, 
hut  because  they  did  not  desire  it,    Cromwell  recommended  to  the  command 


' '  Constitational  *  quotha !     Marry,  but  it  is  a  droll  word  to  couple  with  Cromwell. 
God's  law  was  his  endeavour,  not  constitutionalism. 
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Fairfax,  an  excellent  soldier  and  a  most  popular  man,  and  therefore,  if  Crac- 
well  had  thought  about  rivals,  a  most  formidable  rival.  The  Ironsides  murJLt>i 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  commander.  Cromwell  put  down  the  mutoj: 
and  then  hastened  to  Fairfax  to  resign  his  commission.  Fairfax  deaiind  hii 
to  execute  a  particular  movement.  Cromwell -did  so,  and  returned  victorK»c5, 
as  usual ;  and  the  Parliament  then  had  the  sense  to  insist  on  his  retaining  Lb 
commission.  Such  is  the  whole  account  of  the  matter  in  M-  Chiizot's  impart  la. 
pages.  The  resignation  of  Fairfax  again,  and  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  tu 
the  army  of  Scotland  in  his  place,  is  set  down,  on  the  authority  of  Whitcloeie , 
as  another  master-stroke  of  Cromwell's  diabolical  art.  You  torn  to  Mrs  Hli- 
chinson,  and  there  you  find : — 

*  To  speak  tbc  truth  of  Cromwell,  whereas  many  said  he  undermined  F^air&i,  it  ^^ 
false :  for  in  Colonel  Hutchinson's  presence  (a  sufficiently  adverse  ^tness)  he  a^cs? 
effectually  importuned  him  to  keep  his  commission,  "  lest  it  should  discourage  the  arsij 
and  the  people  in  that  juncture  of  time,"  but  could  by  no  means  prevail,  althousfe  x 
hiboured  at  it  all  the  night  with  most  earnest  endeavours.' 

So  that  Cromwell  used  the  one  valid  argument  against  Fairfax's  resigTialion  t& 
the  person  most  interested  in  admitting  it  with  such  earnestness  that  his  enemy, 
who  was  present,  firmly  believed  him  to  be  sincere.  Whitelocke  overshooti 
himself.  He  attributes  not  only  Fairfax's  resignation  but  Crom\Feirs  appoint' 
ment  to  contrivance.  Why  had  Cromwell  been  summoned  from  his  career  of 
victory  in  Ireland  ?    Whom  else  could  the  Parliament  have  appointed  ? 

CromtcetPs  dealing  tcitk  the  captive  king  is  another  alleged  instance  of  his 
hypocritical  ambition.    But  he  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Independents,  who 
were  threatened  with  persecution  by  the  dominant  Presbyterians ;  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  he  sincerely  intended  to  save  Charles, 
and,  if  he  could  have  found  faith  in  him,  would  have  saved  him.   The  discorerf 
of  the  king's  duplicity  and  the  Scotch  invasion  brought  on  by  his  intrigue 
materially  changed  the  scene. 

Trace  him  where  you  tcill,  you  find  that  Cromttell  doez  what  w  best  for  hit 
cause  ;  and  that  he  should  rise  with  the  cause  is  alike  inevitable  and  just.     That 
great  men  should  in  a  certain  sense  love  power  is  the  only  security  -that  S^a^ 
and  parties  have  for  not  being  governed  by  fools.  Power,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
sought  by  foul  means ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  in  any  specific  instance  the  use  0/ 
foul  means  has  been  distinctly  fixed  on  Cromttell  either  by  M.  Guizot  or  any  other 
of  the  writers  who  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  general  condemnation.    Nor  can  ite 
admit  that  his  general  bearing  and  habits  were  those  of  a  knave.    He  was  gay, 
jovifd,  social,  easy  of  access,  ready  to  converse.    According  to  his  enemies,  he 
could  not  always  abstain  even  from  a  dangerous  jest.    Of  course,  in  those 
tremendous  times,  he  felt  his  way  before  he  acted,  and  sounded  men  before  be 
committed  himself  to  them.  He  had  to  undertake  measures  which,  if  unsuccess- 
ful, might  ruin  all ;  he  had  to  make  overtures  to  men  who  might  acquiesce,  and 
might  stab  him  on  the  spot.    The  common  evidence  of  his  craft  and  dissimula- 
tion amounts  to  this,  that  he  always  wore  a  mask  to  friends  and  wise  men,  but 
often  took  it  off  to  enemies  and  fools.    We  must  remember  that  the  Bepuh- 
licans  and  Millennarians  of  that  day  could  not  conceive  why  the  Republic  and 
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tlie  Millenmiim  had  failed,  unless  it  was  througli  the  intrigues  of  Cromwell,  and 
"tLat  they  painted  him  accordingly.  But  we  see  clearly  thai  the  Bepublic  and 
the  Millennium  not  only  might  fail,  but  must  have  failedy  from  causes  wholly 
independent  of  Cromicell*s  ambition,  and  we  must  take  this  knowledge  with  us 
^when  we  judge  the  case. 

In  war  Cromwell  was  the  most  merciful  of  soldiers :  for  in  Ms  campaigns  he 
always  sought  decisive  battles,  and  his  battles  were  always  soon  ended  by  a 
decisive  charge.  When  he  commanded,  the  carnage  was  small,  the  results  im- 
mense, and  few  brave  men  died  by  misery,  pestilence,  or  famine.  His  ^\q 
great  and  decisive  victories  of  Marston,  Naseby,  Preston,  Dunbar,  and  Wor- 
cester, did  not  together  cost  near  so  many  lives  as  the  hideous  and  fruitless 
butchery  of  Borodino.  He  treated  war,  not  as  a  science  in  which  he  was  to 
show  his  skill,  but  as  an  appeal  to  human  fortitude,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity f  was  to  be  tried  without  delay.  War,  under  him,  was  far  less  savage 
than  under  other  commanders  of  that  time.  His  men  always  spared  the  country, 
and  almost  always  gave  quarter  even  to  those  who  gave  no  quarter  to  them.  The 
storming  of  Tredagh  was  the  single  noted  exception  to  his  and  their  humanity. 
That  'bitterness'  he  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  had  saved,  as  undoubtedly 
it  did  save,  much  effusion  of  blood  in  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  long 
and  desolating  war.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  frightful  atrocities  had 
recently  been  committed  by  Eoman  Catholics  on  Protestants  both  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere.  The  blood  of  Tredagh  was  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  O'Neile's 
massacre  or  the  sack  of  Magdeburg.  ThiU  any  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
Drogheda  were  put  to  the  sword  is  a  confuted  calumny,  which  M.  Guizot  ought 
not  to  have  repeated. 

Cromwell's  political  genius  is  a  hackneyed  theme  of  literary  praise,  to  which 
M.  Guizot  adds  the  attestation  of  a  statesman.  His  reign  is  indeed  the  marvel 
of  history.  In  every  department,  fron^  our  navy  and  our  commerce  down  to  our 
postal  communications  we  still  feel  his  beneficent  energy  and  pay  homage  to  his 
glorious  shade.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  much  was  left  to  be  done  by  the  parlia- 
mentary reformers  and  law  reformers  of  the  present  day.  He  established  our 
diplomacy  on  the  soundest  basis;  and  his  own  bearing  to  foreign  nations  has  been 
aped,  but  scarcely  equalled.  He  dealt  with  the  most  different  characters,  from 
Mazarin  to  the  Anabaptists,  with  equal  and  almost  invariable  success.  And 
we  may  say,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  that  his  administration  was  as  upright  as  U 
was  able.  He  steadily  promoted  merit  in  the  public  service  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal interests.  He  fixed  a  high  property  qualification  for  the  suffrage,  though 
his  own  popularity  was  chiefly  among  the  lower  orders.  He  put  down  the 
LeveUers — most  mercifully  indeed,  but  firmly,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, though  at  great  risk  to  his  own  person  and  influence, — and  thereby,  per- 
haps, saved  English  society  from  a  reign  of  terror.  Considering  the  perils  and 
anxieties  with  which  he  was  beset,  his  powers  of  concentration  and  self-com- 
mand must  have  been  such  as  have  seldom  been  given  to  man.  We  must  add 
to  this  that  his  public  life  began  at  an  age  when  nothing  but  genius  is  young, 
and  that  he  reigned  for  five  years  over  a  mutinous  army  and  a  rebellious  people 
— with  assassins  constantly  seeking  his  life — with  his  mother  wailing  for  terror 
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in  his  house — ^with  enemies  at  the  head  of  his  annaments  and  enemies  at  kif 
coancil-board.  Such  well  might  be  the  greatest  man  that  the  English  i&\ 
could  produce  in  its  most  heroic  [though  its  saddest]  hour. 

Cromwell's  grandest  visions,  says  M.  Guizot,  wert  hmnuled  by  kis  pra^ti^^l 
good  sense.  No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  a  staiesman,  ^tti  kis  risiom*  rt:* 
limited  also  by  his  patriotism.  He  was  not  the  man  to  undertake  chimeni^ 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and  to  squander  oceans  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
gratify  his  own  selfish  and  miserable  pride.  Through  his  ctmbitiots  no  EegM 
citizen  put  on  mourning.  After  Worcester  he  was  expected  to  put  himself  i: 
the  head  of  some  great  military  enterprize  by  a  nation  which  expected  Anos- 
geddon  and  had  not  forgotten  Cressy.  But  after  Worcester  he  xkeaihed  i^ 
sword  for  ever  ;  he  sought  the  empire  of  England  on  the  sea,  and  ^are  the  comse^  i 
and  the  glory  into  other,  and  those  unfriendly,  hand^.  First  since  the  gnat 
Edward  he  saw  that  our  strength  must  rest,  not  on  conquest  abroad,  bat  on 
the  consolidation  and  union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  We  have  ratified  his  Tf  esf 
Indian  expedition  by  retaining  what  he  acquired,  and  even  the  foot  on  the  con- 
tinent which  he  had  sought  at  Dunkirk  we  may  be  almost  said  to  have  kept  st 
Gibraltar.  His  quiet  domestic  Court  and  his  solemn  but  modest  State  were 
the  true  image  of  that  policy  of  good  sense,  superior  to  vanity,  which  has  been 
the  mark  of  all  our  great  statesmen,  and  most  of  all  of  him. 

And  therefore  he  died  triumphant.    His  people  were  subdued   under  hlct 
His  design  [for  restoring  the  constitutional  monarchy]  was  still  advancing 
against  obstacles  which  he  never  underrated  and  before  which  he  never  suc- 
cumbed.   Europe  was  at  his  feet.    The  tidings  of  Cadiz  and  Teneriffe  were  in 
his  ears,  and  the  laurels  of  Worcester  were  untarnished  on  his  brow.    He  wenf 
down,  as  Mr  Carlyle  says,  like  a  summer  sun — as  gloriously  and  as  cahnlj. 
The  one  cloud  that  hung  over  his  setting  was  that  of  bereavement,  not  0/ 
failure,  or  of  fear.    It  is  true  that  he  so  guarded  his  life  from  royalist  and  pre- 
latist  assassins  that  no  assassin  ever  approached  his  person ;  it  is  not  true  that 
the  fear  of  assassination  entered  into  his  soul.    But  another  'dagger'  found  its 
way.    In  the  stormiest  and  most  perilous  moments  of  his  life  he  had  watched 
over  the  welfare  and  the  religious  progress  of  his  children  with  anxioos  and 
unceasing  care.    He  declared  that  nothing  but  the  comfort  which  he  found  in 
the  Bible  had  saved  his  life  when  he  lost  his  eldest  son.    And  his  end  was  the 
crown  and,  in  some  sort,  the  reward  of  his  affection :  after  so  many  terrible 
fields  and  amid  so  many  perils,  he  died  of  grief  at  Lady  Claypole's  death  and 
of  illness  brought  on  by  watching  at  her  side. 

When  the  Protector  was  dying,  he  asked  whether,  having  once  been  in  a 
state  of  grace,  it  was  possible  to  fall  from  it ;  and,  being  told  that  it  was  not, 
he  rested  in  hope  and  peace.  The  Calvinistic  phrase  has  for  many  of  us  become 
obsolete,  yet  we  hope  that  a  man  whose  heart  has  once  been  fuU  of  the  love  of 
Qod  and  a  good  cause  will  not  be  easily  allowed  to  become  utterly  the  prey  of 
selfish  desires  and  low  ambition.  Those  who  think  that  Charles  and  Laud  and 
Strafford  were  the  representatives  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  their  day  mns* 
condemn  Cromwell  as  one  who,  having  truth  and  righteousness  before  his  eyes, 
not  only  rejected  them,  but  trampled  them  into  the  dust ;  and  they  know  how 
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to  explain  and  even  to  improve  tlie  presence  of  great  hnman  riituea  in  &  mis- 
believer's heart.  But  those  to  whom  the  guocess  of  Charles  and  Laud  would 
•  hnve  been  political  and  apiiitnal  death,  those  who  exult  in  the  greatness  of  free 
Sugland  and  the  hope  of  freedom  which  she  bears  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
-world — thoDgh  Ihej  ma;  thank  God  that  Cromwell's  religion  is  not  ours  and 
tbat  wc  lire  under  a  better  government  than  even  Cromwell's  arbitrary  sway, 
though  they  may  find  much  in  the  half-educated  Puritan  wbicb  it  woold  be 
very  difficult  to  lovo,  though  they  may  condemn  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
denth  of  a  criminal  [but  pious  and  misguided]  king — must  yet  pray  that  the 
life  which  was  so  often  and  freely  fiung  upon  the  sword  for  God's  cause  may 
not  have  been  spared  only  that  Cromwell  might  become  an  enemy  of  God. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

(Fron  Dee.  25M,  '54,  to  Jan.  i'id,  '55.) 


Otni  first  article  this  month  has  these  words  (alpageZi) — 'For  what  are  we 
%bttag?  To  make  a  pretence  of  opposition  to  Russia,  in  order  lo  eoverpre- 
ien(ly  a  nete  Trea/f  e/  Vienna*  And  the  article  is  yet  unpublished  when  we 
arc  told  that  the  Itar  accepts  the  four  points  as  the  basis  of  negociations,  and 
that  about  the  beginning  of  February  a  Congress  is  to  meet  at  Vienna  to  estab- 
lish the  conditions  of  peace.     May  Gnd  confound  the  plotters  ! 

Twenty  thonsand  of  our  bravest  have  been  foully  murdered ;  thirteen  thou- 
sand more  are  in  the  hospitals ;  twenty  thousand  yet  remain  to  perish  outside 
the  walls  of  Scbnstopol;  in  order  that  Eiiglishmcii,  disgusted  with  the  disas- 
trous beginning  of  war,  may  be  content  to  suffer  any  shiuneful  peace  that  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  brigand-cmpcrora  and  unprincipled  diplomatists. 
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Three  hundred  deaths  a  week  in  the  camp,  through  iii^ect ;  30Q  deaths  & 
week  in  the  hospitals ;  *  1,200  sick  brought  down  to  the  hospitals  in  one  6a.f: 
'  3,000  left  under  the  hospital  marquees  in  the  camp.'  Our  '  horses  are  starred 
to  death,  though  abundance  of  food  is  within  a  few  miles  of  them.'  Our  ukez 
are  'clothed  in  tatters';  they  'strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Russians  for  pieces 
of  cloth  to  bind  round  their  legs/  They  '  have  no  change  of  clothing  vks 
they  return  from  ten  hours'  work  in  the  trenches.'  They  '  are  reduced  to  haJ 
and  even  to  quarter  rations.'  They  eat  their  pork  raw,  for  lack  of  faeL  The 
noble  Crimean  army  '  is  literally  starving  for  want  of  the  oommon.  necessanes 
of  life.'  And  half  an  ounce  of  opium  is  served  out /or  seven  hundred  men  suffer- 
ing from  diarrhoea.  And  the  wounded  are  left  forty-eight  hours  untended  on 
the  battle-field,  are  crowded  into  such  hulks  of  transports  that  they  are  three 
weeks  on  their  voyage  to  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  when  the  crippled  sur- 
vivors return  to  England,  instead  of  being  welcomed  home  irith  honour,  sod 
met  by  pity  and  attention,  they  may  die  on  the  quay  at  Portsmouth  while  tk 
excisemen  are  ransacking  their  luggage. 

Ay,  there  is  reason  for  Englishmen  being  disgusted  at  a  war  lirhose  object  is 
a  foul  trick,  whose  only  reality  is  this  rufiiaiily  sacrifice  of  heroic  lires.  Kii^ 
the  Ministers  are  gh&d  to  see,  isA  the  ministerial  press  is  ready  to  foment,  the 
disgust  which  makes  even  starving  labourers  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  a  so/- 
dier's  glory  and  thirteen-penoe  a-day  (wives  and  children  left  to  charity),  which 
gives  a  colour  for  bringing  a  foreign  garrison  into  England  if  through  any  acci- 
dent the  war  go  on,  and  which  so  fills  the  public  mind  that  men  say  only — 
Believe  us  from  this  horror,  and  do  what  you  wilL 

Whether  they  make  'peace'  or  not,  there  are  worse  horrors  to  he  gfso^ 
through  if  England  will  not  rise  against  the  Traitors  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Traitors'  humble  servants  in  that  hole  of  driveling  imbecility  miscalled  the 
House  of  Commons. 

But  the  Queen  has  written  a  most  affectionate  letter — '  a  charming  restora- 
tion of  the  best  reward  of  chivalry  in  its  palmiest  days'  (They  read  it  to  the 
soldiers  at  Portsmouth  to  warm  them  while  their  luggage  was  being  searched) ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  sent  a  plum-pudding  to  one  Sergeant  Davis  (which 
is  also  a  'charming  restoration').  And  Lord  Aberdeen  is  to  be  a  Xnight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  So  the  suffering  or  the  destruction  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  thousand  gallant  soldiers  (our  brothers)  is  of  little  consequence. 

Let  Russia  keep  Sebastopol.  Disappoint  the  hopes  of  Italy,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  Let  the  despots  make  peace  in  Europe  after  their  own  fashion. 
England  knows  the  present  price,  and  wiU  find  out  the  after-charges.  But  the 
Queen's  thanks  and  the  Prince's  pudding  will  satisfy  the  loyal. 

Is  not  this  enough  of  history  for  a  month  P  Knaves  or  foob— «aid  Disraeli 
— are  our  Ministers.  And  our  people  are  fools  or  cowards.  Let  us  have  a 
Whig  peace,  good  God !  with  the  curses  of  all  honest  men  in  Europe  written 
on  our  olive  leaves. 

Time  enough  next  month  to  speak  of  our  new  B^publican  Brotherhood  at 
Newcastle-ou-Tyue,  and  to  notice  other  matters. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  REPUBLICANISM. 


luE  difference  between  a  Democracy  and  a  Xlepnblic. 

Athens  called  itself  a  Democracy.  The  people  were  '  masters/  but 
did  not  rule.  There  was  liberty,  but  not  eguality.  The  inequality  of 
class-distinction  was  still  maintained  as  the  normal  condition  of  society,  and 
the  liberty  was  for  the  freemen  only.    The  Athenian  Democracy  kept  slaves. 

The  little  Swiss  Cantons  of  Zug  and  Uri  are  in  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment purely  democratic ;  but  alongside  of  the  popular  power  stands  the 
priestly  influence.  Zug  and  Uri  are  Catholic,  and  the  outward  manifcstAtion 
of  universal  suffrage  is  found  to  accord  very  well  with  the  papacy,  when  the 
Jesuits  rule  the  consciences  of  the  suffragists.  These  Catholic  *  Democracies ' 
are  theocracies  of  slaves. 

America — ^we  are  told — ^is  a  Democracy.  How  so  ?  Freedom  is  not  univer- 
sal ;  equality  does  not  exist.  If  there  is  neither  a  royal  nor  a  noble  class,  there 
is  yet  file  worst  monarchy  and  aristocracy  of  mere  wealth ;  and  for  the  free- 
dom— ^to  say  nothing  here  of  the  acknowledged  slaves  in  the  South,  of  the 
women  both  South  and  North — ^the  rest  of  the  adult  population  has  just  the 
freedom  of  changing  its  masters  at  every  election  for  Congress.  Nothing  more 
than  that.  250,000  slaveholders  at  the  South  nde  the  decisions  of  Congress, 
says  Theodore  Parker ;  and  by  means  of  mere  wealth  one-eightieth  part  of  the 
population  oontrouls  all  the  rest.  '  Republican'  America  is  not  even  a  Democracy. 
A  real  Democracy  is  an  asiemblage  of  the  free :  where  every  adult  has  an 
equal  right,  an  equal  place,  an  equal  voice.  A  Bepublic  is  an  organization  of 
the  free.  One  is  freedom,  the  other  is  freedom  tuned  to  its  right  use.  A  real 
Democracy  is  the  beginning  of  the  Republic ;  but  a  sham  Democracy,  like  that 
of  Athens,  or  that  of  Uri,  or  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  not  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic. 

In  1848  they  proclaimed  '  the  French  Republic'  It  was  not  a  Republic, 
but  a  Democracy,  and  not  perfect  as  a  Democracy,  for  the  woman  half  of  the 
population  was  left  unenfranchised ;  and  real  power  was  not  put  in  the  hands 
of  even  the  enfranchised  moiety.  The  men  of  France  were  not  the  rulers  of 
France ;  they  only  chose  the  rulers.  To  be  sure  they  called  them  representa- 
tives ;  but — '  a  rose  by  any  other  name  wonld  smell  as  sweet.'  A  master  is 
not  less  a  master  for  being  called  something  else. 

The  French  Democracy  chose  an  Assembly  of  Re[Nresentatives,  the  most  of 
whom  were  traitors  to  France.   Tired  of  them,  the  Democracy  chose  the  worst 
traitor  of  all,  the  vilest  Knave  in  France,  not  of  course  this  time  as  Representa- 
tive.   They  gave  his  Odourousness  another  name. 
Democratic  France  has  not  shown  itself  very  Republican. 
Aristocracy  is  the  governing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Few.    Now-a-daya 
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the  Few  take  care  to  exercize  it.  In  old  time  tbey  chose  a  feudal  representi' 
tive,  and  found  he  was  a  master.  In  later  times  they  have  avoided  tiiis  foh. 
Thej  now  only  put  a  man  of  straw  upon  the  throne,  just  to  fill  the  plare  ^ 
keep  each  other  out.  The  power  in  their  hands  they  use,  trustiD^  no  depatr. 
When  they  allow  their  man  of  straw  a  voice,  it  is  only  thnt  the  people  may  b? 
deceived  into  thinking  the  Guy  alive,  and  so  be  uncertain  who  their  rol 
masters  are. 

Democracy  is  the  governing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Many.  Why  shoiA 
not  the  Many  use  it  ?  Power  unused  is  not  better  than  impotence.  Stmrir 
to  choose  one's  masters  is  not  freedom.  Democracy  becomes  nrerelj  an  ''^ 
word  if  it  stops  at  deputing  its  power  into  the  hands  of  an  AristocrscT.  h 
is  not  really  Democracy  when  a  'representative*  Aristocracv  rules,  bo  jrui'/r 
how  democratically  appointed,  chosen,  or  deputed.  American  Dentomcj  bs 
no  reality  while  'one-eightieth  part  of  the  population  coutroals  all  the  reft/ 

A  real  Democracy — ^an  assemblage  of  the  really  free — is  the  hc^lnniDS  ^f 
the  Republic.  The  free  arc  assembled  together,  not  merely  by  standing^  crtir- 
chically  one  against  another,  each  on  his  abstract  ri^^ht,  till  a  fetr,  if  onJr  zs 
eightieth  part,  wiser  than  the  rest,  oombme,  and  enslave  the  whole, — hui  ti» 
turn  their  freedom  to  its  full  account,  by  organizing  all  their  powers  for  tb.- 
good  of  the  whole. 

This  organization  of  the  powers  of  aU,  for  the  good  of  the  whole — t}ii^ 
government  of  all,  by  all,  for  the  good  of  all — ^is  the  Republic. 

Democracy  is  either  the  basis  of  the  Republic  or  it  is  anarchy. 

Among  monarchists  and  aristocrats  are  honest  men,  men  really  loving  ordrr, 
seeing  the  worth  of  organization,  the  necessity  of  giving  an  aim  to  power. 
These  men  become  tynnts  or  tyrants'  helpers  and  supporters  because  tbe 
people  choose  the  anarchical  side  of  Democracy  instead  of  the  orderly.     Tif 
tyrants  catch  at  such  recruits,  and  borrow  from  them  the  words  of  Late  and 
Order  to  hurl  like  thunderbolts  into  the  popular  camp.   We  have  but  too  mvcb 
deserved  it.    Especially  we  Englishmen,  with  our  noble  individualism  and  self- 
assertion  run  mad  into  all  sorts  of  anarchical  wildnesses. 

Gbw-hides  and  tar-barrels,  and  Pierce  or  Barnum  platforms,  and  filibusfer- 
ings,  and  reactionary  Know-nothing  conspiracies,  are  enough  to  make  honest  men 
of  not  very  strong  principles  turn  with  loathing  from  Democracy.  Better — ssf 
they — ^is  the  compelled  law  and  order  of  even  a  Louis  Bonaparte  than  this 
'  chaos  come  again.'    It  is  an  excusable  error.    An  error  nevertheless. 

Royalty — real  kingship,  the  rule  of  him  who  can — even  when  the  place  is 
taken  by  the  strong  hand — ^has  a  good  in  it.  In  old  times  when  one  man 
might  stand  really  by  divine  right  above  his  fellows — a  God  among  bru^e 
beasts — when  the  great  truth  of  human  brotherhood  was  all  unknown,  a  king 
was  needed.  Then,  as  now,  was  necessity  for  human  association  for  the  sake 
of  power  to  force  the  way  of  progress.  How  obtain  that  power?  Mere 
brutes  have  no  will,  but  must  be  led  or  goaded  by  the  shepherd  or  the  drover. 
Mere  slaves  must  be  chained  together.  So  kings — ^the  Capable — ^led  of  drove 
or  bound  together  the  unthinking,  the  unwilling  masses ;  and  cleared  forests, 
drained  swamps,  ajad  built  pyramids,  if  nothing  better.    Law  and  order  were 
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in  the  hands  of  an  Alfred.  That  was  the  good  side  of  Monarchy.  There  was 
an  evil  side  also  :  for  to  every  principle  there  are  two  sides — ^the  better  and  the 
■worse. 

When  capability  passed  from  One  to  the  Many,  the  power  of  good  and  evil 
of  course  was  there  also.    This  is  the  constitutional  transition-state :  when 
men  are  halting  between  the  two  principles  of  Monarchy  and  Democracy 
(Aristocracy  being  only  a  compromise),  the  two  principles  of  authority  and 
cenacienoe.    Great  things  have  been  done  in  this  transition-time  by  the  Aris- 
tocracies that  have  dared  to  rule  to  the  beat  of  their  ability.    The  rule  of  our 
own  Commonwealth's  men  was  iadeed,  to  speak  strictly,  aristocratic,  though 
these  Nobles  intended  and  prepared  for  the  Republic.     Very  different  their 
principles  and  conduct  from  those  of  the  Aristocrats — ^that  is  to  say  the  rulers 
(we  do  not  of  course  mean  only  the  peerage)  of  England  and  America  of  the 
present  day.    Men,  even  of  high  mind  might  well  prefer  the  godly  law  and 
order  of  a  Cromwell  to  the  lynch-law  of  *  democratic'  America  or  the  disorder 
of  a  people — ^English  or  American — which  does  not  yet  perceive  that  freedom 
is  only  the  ground  of  brotherly  organization,  and  that  there  is  no  freedom  with- 
out equality. 

But,  as  the  rule  of  the  One  or  the  Few  has  its  two  sides — Outrageous  Des- 
potism and  Compulsory  Order,  so  the  rule  of  the  Many  has  its  two  sides — 
Anarchy  and  an  Orderly  Organization.  And  either  way  Democracy  is  prefer- 
able. Anarchy  is  not  so  injurious  as  Despotism ;  and  the  compelled  Order  of 
slaves  can  never  be  of  equal  worth  to  the  Order  which  results  from  the  free- 
will of  reasonable  beings.  We  said  honest  men,  even  high-minded,  but  of  not 
very  strong  principles,  might  prefer  compelled  order  to  anarchy.  However, 
men  better  grounded  in  the  truth  would  see  that  the  fair  comparison  does  not 
stand  between  the  worst  of  Democracy  and  the  best  of  Monarchy  or  Aris- 
tocracy ;  but  that,  the  principle  of  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  being  false,  their 
best  result  can  but  be  unsatisfactory,  and  tliat  no  real  necessity  exists  for  the 
good  principle  of  Democracy  being  always  abused. 

Our  argument  is  for  two  classes  :  for  those  whose  impulses  are  democratic, 
but  who  are  deterred  from  confessing  the  true  faith  because  of  having  only 
looked  at  the  evils  of  democratic  power ;  and  for  those  who,  confessing  the 
faith,  bring  discredit  upon  it  by  always  pointing  to  those  abuses  as  the  results 
at  which  they  aim. 

Democracy  has  but  one  word  upon  its  banner — *  The  People';  but  one 
definition — '  The  People  as  the  sole  source  of  power.'  There  is  no  aim  in  this, 
no  religion.  It  is  the  mere  egotistical  assertion  of  power  for  power's  sake. 
And  power,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  capability  of  good  and  evil. 

The  republican  banner  bears  on  it  a  religious  creed :  connecting  the  passing 
with  the  eternal,  giving  also  the  aim  of  the  republican  life.  God  and  the 
Peofle  implies  the  organization  of  the  People  in  order  to  do  the  will  of  God : 
the  association  of  the  whole  People,  hot  under  Judge  Lynch  or  Bonaparte,  but 
under  God  as  their  only  sovereign ;  the  organization  of  the  whole  People,  not 
to  make  such  laws  as  may  smt  the  lusts  of  a  capricious  majority,  but  to  enact 
the  laws  of  God  in  human  statutes.    The  Kepublic  is  the  organization  of  the 
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Democracy  to  realize  in  daily  hmuan  life  the  prayer  of  all  life  to  tbe  Patlter 
which  is  in  heaven — '  Tl^  Kingdom  come  !    Tkg  will  be  dons  am  earth  /' 

This  was  the  Republic  Cromwell  and  hia  fellow  Nobles  hcyped  to  estsUish  br 
the  sword  upon  an  old  Hebraic  basis.  They  ndstiook  a  transient  groond  for  n 
eternal,  and  tbe  sword,  though  necessary  to  clear  the  way  for  Trath,  is  power- 
less to  establish  her  dominion.  But  it  rests  with  us  to  build  npcm  the  holier 
Bible  of  God's  Law  written  in  the  universal  conscienoe,  to  build  up  erea 
without  bloodshed — ^if  we  have  the  true  dating  of  self-sacrificing  faith— that 
great  English  BiCpublic  of  virtuous  aspiring  which  shall  fulfil  the  prophecy  of 
our  Divinest,  and  be  indeed  '  that  goodly  tower  of  a  Gommon^srealth  which  sluil 
overshadow  kings':  a  Republic,  both  social  and  democratic,  in  which  the 
Democracy  shall  make  its  own  Uws,  ruling  its  own  life  on  that  hard  and  difi- 
cult  way  which  leadeth  to  God  and  happiness. 


LORD  STRAFFORD'S  POLICY 


Froposilions  delivered  to  his  Majesty  [Charles  I]  hif  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  fir 
securing  of  hie  Majesty 8  estate,  and  bridling  of  Farliamente,  and  fir 
increase  of  his  revenue  much  more  than  it  is. 

ToucHiNO  the  first,  having  considered  divers  means,  I  find  none  so  important 
to  strengthen  your  Majesty's  Regal  authorities  against  all  oppositions  or  prac- 
tices of  troublesome  spirits,  as  to  fortify  your  kingdom,  by  having  a  fortress  in 
every  chief  tovm  and  important  place  thereof,  furnished  with  ordnance,  muni- 
tion, and  faithful  men,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  all  other  circumstances  fit  to 
be  digested  in  a  business  of  this  nature. 

Ordering  withal  the  trained  soldiers  of  the  country  to  be  united  in  one 
dependency  with  the  said  forts,  as  well  to  secure  their  beginnings,  as  to  secure 
them  in  any  occasion  of  suspect,  and  keep  their  arms  for  more  security; 
whereby  the  countries  are  no  less  to  be  brought  into  subjdbtion  than  the  cities 
themselves,  and  consequently  the  whole  kingdom ;  your  Majesty  having,  H 
this  course,  the  power  thereof  in  your  own  hands. 

The  reasons  of  these  suggestions. 

First,  That,  in  policy,  it  is  a  greater  tye  of  the  people  by  force  and  necessity, 
than  merely  by  love  and  affection :  for  by  the  one  the  government  resteth  always 
secure,  but  by  the  other  no  longer  than  the  people  are  well  contented. 

Secondly,  It  foroeth  obstinate  subjects  to  be  no  more  presumptuous  than  it 
pleaseth  your  Majesty  to  permit  them. 

Thirdly,  That  to  have  a  State  unfurnished,  is  to  give  the  bridle  thereof  to 
the  subject ;  when  by  the  contrary  it  resteth  only  in  the  prince's  hand. 
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fourthly,  That  modem  fortresses  take  long  time  in  winning,  with  such  charge 
and  difficulty  as  no  subjects  in  these  times  have  means  probable  to  attempt  them. 
^Fifthly,  That  it  is  a  sure  remedy  against  rebellious  and  popular  mutinies,  or 
against  foreign  powers ;  because  they  cannot  well  succeed,  when  by  this  course 
the  apparent  means  is  taken  away,  to  force  the  King  and  State  upon  a  doubt- 
ful fortune  of  a  set  battle,,  as  was  the  cause  that  moved  the  pretended  invasion 
against  the  land  attempted  by  the  King  of  Spain,  1588. 

Sixthly,  That  your  Majesty's  government  is  now  secured  by  the  people's 
more  subjection ;  and  by  their  subjection  your  Parliament  must  be  forced  con- 
sequently to  alter  their  style,  and  to  be  conformable  to  your  will  and  pleasure : 
for  their  words  and  opposition  importeth  nothing,  where  the  power  is  in  your 
Majesty's  own  hands,  to  do  with  them  what  you  please ;  being  indeed  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  discourse,  and  the  secret  intent  thereof,  fit  to  be  concealed  from 
any  English  at  all,  either  counsellor  of  state  or  others. 

Eor  these  and  other  weighty  reasons,  it  may  be  considered  in  this  place,  to 
make  your  Majesty  more  powerful  and  strong,  some  orders  be  observed,  tliat 
are  used  in  fortified  countries,  the  government  thereof  importeth  as  much  as 
the  States  themselves,  I  mean  in  times  of  doubt  and  suspect ;  which  are  these. 
Imprimis,  That  none  wear  arms  or  weapons  at  all,  either  in  cii;y  or  country, 
but  such  as  your  Majesty  may  think  fit  to  privilege ;  and  they  to  be  enrolled. 

Secandly,  That  as  many  high-ways  as  conveniently  may  be  done,  may  be 
made  passable  through  those  cities  and  towns  fortified,  to  cons  train  the  pas- 
sengers to  travel  through  them. 

Thirdly,  That  soldiers  of  fortresses  be  sometimes  chosen  of  another  nation, 
if  subjects  to  the  same  prince ;  but  howsoever  not  to  be  bom  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, or  within  forty  miles  of  the  fortress ;  and  not  to  have  friends  or  cor- 
respondency near  it. 

Fourthly,  That  at  the  gates  of  such  walled  towns  be  appointed  officers,  not 
to  suffer  any  unknown  passenger  to  pass  without  a  ticket,  shewing  from  whence 
he  came  and  whither  he  goeth ;  and  that  the  gates  of  each  city  be  shut  at  night, 
and  that  the  keys  be  kept  by  the  Mayor  or  Governor.  Also  that  the  inn- 
keepers do  deliver  the  names  of  all  unknown  passengers  that  lodge  in  their 
houses ;  and  if  they  stay  suspiciously  at  any  time,  to  present  them  to  the 
Governor :  whereby  dangerous  persons  seeing  these  strict  courses,  will  be  more 
wary  of  their  actions,  and  thereby  mischievous  attempts  will  be  prevented.  All 
which  being  referred  to  your  Majesty's  wise  consideration,  it  is  meet  for  me 
withal  to  give  you  some  satisfaction  of  the  charge  and  time  to  perform  what  is 
proposed,  that  you  may  not  be  discouraged  in  the  difficulty  of  the  one,  or  pro- 
longation of  the  other.  Both  which  doubts  are  resolved  in  one  and  the  same 
reason ;  in  respect  that  in  England  each  chief  town  commonly  hath  a  ruinated 
castle,  well  seated  for  strength ;  whose  foundation  and  stones  remaining,  may 
be  both  quickly  repaired  for  this  use,  and  with  little  charge ;  and  made  strong 
enough,  I  hope,  for  this  purpose  in  the  space  of  one  year,  by  adding  withal 
bulwarks  and  rampiers,  according  to  the  rules  of  fortification. 

The  ordnance  for  these  forts  may  be  of  iron ;  and  not  to  disfumish  your 
Majesty's  navy,  or  be  at  a  greater  charge  than  is  needful  to  maintain  the  forts. 
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I  make  account,  in  ordinary  pay,  tkree  thousand  men  will  be  snficieiit ;  fiid 
will  require  forty  thousand  pounds  charge  per  atmum,  or  thereabouts,  bemg  an 
expence  that  inferior  princes  undergo  for  their  necessary  safety.  All  which 
prevention  added  to  the  inyincible  sea-forces  your  Majesty  hath  already,  and 
may  have,  will  make  you  the  most  powerful  and  obeyed  prince  of  the  world ; 
which  I  could  likewise  confirm  by  many  examples,  but  I  omit  them  for  brevity, 
and  not  to  confuse  your  Majesty  with  too  much  matter.  Your  gracioas 
Majesty  may  find,  by  the  scope  of  this  discourse,  the  means  shewed  in  general 
to  bridle  your  subjects,  that  may  either  be  discontented  or  obstinate.  So  like- 
wise am  I  to  conclude  the  same  intent,  particularly  against  the  perverseness 
of  your  Parliament,  as  well  to  suppress  that  pernicious  humour,  as  to  avoid 
their  oppositions  against  your  profit ;  being  the  second  part  to  be  discoursed  on. 

And  therefore  have  first  thought  fit,  for  better  prevention  thereof,  to  make 
known  to  your  Majesty  the  purpose  of  a  general  oath  your  subjects  may  take, 
for  sure  avoiding  of  all  rubs  that  may  hinder  the  conclusion  of  those  businesses. 

It  is  further  meant,  that  no  subject  upon  pain  of  high  treason  may  r^use 
the  same  oath,  containing  only  matter  of  allegiance,  and  not  scruples  or  points 
of  conscience,  that  may  gain  pretence  to  be  denied. 

Tke  effect  of  the  oath  is  this. 

That  all  your  Majesty's  subjects  do  acknowledge  you  to  be  absolute  Kim^ 
and  Monarch  within  your  dominions,  as  is  among  the  Christian  princes,  and 
your  prerogative  as  great ;  whereby  you  may  and  shall  of  yourself,  by  your 
Majesty's  proclamation,  as  well  as  any  other  sovereign  princes  doing  the  b*ke, 
make  laws,  or  reverse  any  made ;  with  any  other  act  so  great  a  monarch  as 
yourself  may  do ;  and  that  without  further  consent  of  Parliaments,  or  need  to 
call  them  at  all  in  such  cases ;  confirming,  that  the  Parliament  in  all  matters 
(excepting  causes  to  be  sentenced  at  the  high  court)  ought  to  be  subject  unto 
your  Majesty's  will,  to  give  the  negative  or  affirmative  conclusion ;  and  not  to 
be  constrained  by  their  impertinences  to  any  inconvenience,  appertaining  to 
your  Majesty's  Royal  authority ;  and  this  notwithstanding  any  bad  pretence  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  in  practice ;  which  (indeed)  were  fitter  to  be  offered  a 
prince  elected  without  any  other  right,  than  to  your  Majesty,  bom  successively 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  your  heirs  for  ever;  and  so 
resumed,  not  only  of  your  subjects,  but  also  of  the  whole  world.    How  neces- 
sary the  dangerous  supremacy  of  Parliament-usurpation  is  to  be  prevented,  the 
example  of  Lewis  XI  King  of  Prance  doth  manifest ;  who  found  the  like  oppo- 
sition as  your  Majesty  doth,  and  by  his  wisdom  suppressed  it ;  and  that  to  the 
purpose  here  intended  :  which  is  not  to  put  down  altogether  Parliaments,  and 
their  authority,  being  in  many  cases  very  necessary  and  fit ;  but  to  abridge 
them,  so  far  as  they  seek  to  derogate  from  your  Majesty's  Boyal  authority,  or 
advancement  of  your  greatness. 

The  caution  in  offering  the  aforesaid  oath  may  require  some  policy,  for  the 
easier  passage  of  it  at  first,  either  by  singular  or  particuhir  tractation ;  and  that 
so  near  at  one  time  over  the  land,  as  one  government  may  not  know  what  the 
other  intendeth,  so  it  may  pass  the  easier  by  having  no  time  of  combination  or 
opposition.  . 
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There  is  another  means  also  more  certain  than  this,  to  bring  to  pass  this 
oath  more  easily ;  as  also  year  profit,  and  what  is  pretended ;  which  here  I 
omit  for  brerity,  requiring  a  long  disconrse  by  itself ;  and  haye  set  it  down  in 
particular  instructions  to  inform  your  Majesty. 

The  second  part  of  this  discourse,  is  touching  your  Majesty's  profit,  after 
your  state  is  secured :  wherein  I  shall  observe  both  some  reasonable  content  to 
the  people,  as  abo  consider  the  great  expenoes  that  princes  have  now-a^ys, 
more  than  in  times  past,  to  maintain  their  greatness,  and  safety  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  who  if  they  have  not  wit  or  will  to  consider  their  own  interest,  so  much 
your  Majesty's  wisdom  must  repair  their  defects,  and  force  them  by  compul- 
sion.   But  I  hope  there  shall  be  no 'such  cause  in  points  so  reasonable. 

To  increase  your  ^lajesty's  revenue,  I  set  down  divers  means  for  your 
gracious  self  to  make  choice  of  either,  aU  or  part  at  your  pleasure,  and  to  put 
it  in  execution  by  such  degrees  and  conditions  as  your  great  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  in  a  business  of  this  nature. 

Imprimis,  The  first  course  or  means  intended  to  inciease  your  Majesty's 
revenues  or  profit  withal,  is  of  greatest  consequence :  and  I  shall  caU  it  a 
decima,  being  so  termed  in  Italy,  where  in  some  parts  it  is  in  use ;  importing 
the  tenth  part  of  all  subjects  estates,  to  be  paid  as  a  yearly  rent  to  the  prince, 
and  as  well  moneyed  men  in  towns,  as  landc^l  men  in  the  countries,  their  value 
and  estates  esteemed  justly  as  it  is  to  the  true  value,  (though  with  reason),  and 
this  paid  yearly  in  money :  which  course  applied  in  England  for  your  Majesty's 
service,  may  serve  instead  of  subsidies,  fifteens,  and  such  like ;  which  in  this 
case  are  fit  to  be  released  for  the  subjects  benefit  and  content,  in  rccom- 
pence  of  the  said  deeima ;  which  will  yield  your  Majesty  more  in  certainty, 
than  they  do  casually,  by  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  at  the  least. 

Item,  That  when  your  Majesty  hath  gotten  money  into  your  hands  by  some 
courses  to  be  set  down,  it  would  be  a  profitable  coarse  to  increase  your  iniraio, 
to  buy  out  all  estates  and  leases  upon  your  own  lands,  in  such  sort  that  they  be 
made  no  losers ;  whereby,  havj§g  your  lands  free,  and  renting  them  out  to  the 
true  value,  as  it  is  most  in  use,  and  not  employed  as  heretofore,  at  an  old  rent  and 
small  fines,  you  may  rent  it  out  for  at  least  four  or  five  times  more  money  than 
the  old  rent  comes  to ;  so  that  if  your  Majesty's  lands  be  already  but  three- 
score thousand  pounds  per  annum,  by  this  course  it  will  be  augmented  at  least 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  to  buy  out  the  tenants  estates, 
will  come  to  a  small  matter  by  the  course,  to  make  them  no  losers,  considering 
the  gains  they  have  already  made  upon  the  lands  :  and  this  is  the  rather  to  be 
done,  and  the  present  course  changed,  because  it  hath  been  a  custom  merely 
to  cozen  the  king. 

liem^  Whereas  most  princes  do  receive  the  benefit  of  salt  in  their  own  hands, 
as  a  matter  of  great  profit,  because  they  receive  it  at  the  lowest  price  possible, 
and  vent  it  with  double  gains  yearly ;  the  same  course  used  by  your  Majesty 
were  worth  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  at  least.  It  is  likewise  in 
other  parts,  that  aU  weights  and  measures  of  the  land,  either  in  private  houses, 
shops,  or  public  markets,  should  be  viewed  to  be  just,  and  sealed  once  a-year, 
paying  to  the  prince  for  it ;  which  in  England  applied  to  your  Majesty,  with 
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order  io  pay  six  penoe  for  the  aesling  of  etch  aaid  wdght  or  measne^  vtnld 
yield  near  threescore  thonaaad  poimda  per  mmtm. 
lUm,  That  aUooimtrieapaya^tfMilflortrBiiapOTtatioaof  Glothfttidaolik^ 

iriae  in  England ;  yet  in  Spain  there  is  an  impost  upon  the  wools ;  which  is  so 
great  a  benefit  and  wealth  to  the  sheep-masters,  as  they  may  well  pay  yon  five 
pounds  per  cent,  of  the  tine  value  of  their  shearing ;  which  I  oonceiTe  may  be 
worth  fifteen  thousand  pounds  /w*0junim. 

Item,  Whereas  the  lawyers'  fees  and  gains  in  England  be  ezoessire,  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects'  prejudioe ;  it  were  to  your  Majesty  to  make  ose  thereof,  and 
to  impose  on  ail  causes  sentenced  wilh  the  parly,  to  pay  five  ponnds  per  ceni.  of 
the  true  value  that  the  cause  had  gained  him ;  and  for  a  reoom pence  thereof,  U) 
limit  all  lawyers'  fees  and  getiings ;  whereby  the  subject  shall  i#.ve  more  in  fees 
and  charges  than  he  givelh  in  ihe  gabella  ;  which,  I  believe,  may  be  worth  one 
year  with  another  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

liem.  Whereas  the  inns  and  victiudling-houses  in  England  are  more  charge- 
able to  travellers  than  in  other  counlTies,  it  were  good  fof  your  MAJesiy  to 
limit  them  to  certain  oidlnaries,  and  raise  besides  a  large  imposiaion,  as  i^  is 
used  in  Tuscany  and  other  parts ;  that  is,  prohibiting  all  inns  and  victualling- 
houses,  but  sach  as  shall  pay  it ;  and  to  impose  upon  the  chief  inns  and  tarenu 
to  pay  ten  pounds  a-year  to  your  Majesty,  and  the  worst  five  pounds  per 
annum;  and  all  the  ale-houses  •;wenly  sbilliags  j»fr  annum,  more  or  less  as  they 
are  in  custom  of  all  sorts.  There  are  so  m^^ny  in  England;  that  ihia  impost 
will  yield  one  hundred  thousand  pouads  per  annum  to  your  M9J&9i;y. 

Item,  In  Tuscany  and  other  part.s  inhere  is  a  gabeUa  of  all  c».'.*.le  or  flesh,  (x 
horses,  sold  in  ihe  maktct,  paying  Uiree  or  four  pouads  per  cent,  for  what  ihey 
are  sold  for ;  which,  by  conjecuite,  may  be  worth  in  England  i.wenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  ;  usidg  the  lite  custom  upon  ush  and  other  victoals,  bread 
excepted.  And  Tor  this  cause  all  flesh,  and  fi^b,  and  vic'^uals,  to  be  praised  and 
sold  by  weight ;  whei eby  the  subject  save«ii  more  in  not  being  oozened,  iiua 
the  imposibion  importeih  them.  # 

Item,  In  Tascauy  is  used  a  taxaidon  of  seven  pounds  per  eeni.  upon  all  alien- 
ations of  land  to  i.tie  u*ue  value ;  as  also  seren  pounds  per  cent,  upon  all  dowries 
or  marrii^-monies ;  the  like,  if  it  be  junJy  used  in  England,  were  woKh  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum;  with  mruy  other  taxations 
upon  meal,  and  upon  all  merchandize  in  a.11  towns,  as  well  port-towns,  which  here 
I  omit,  as  not  fit  for  England.  And,  in  sutisfac^ion  \jq  the  subjects  for  tiiese 
taxes,  yoar  Majesty  may  be  pleased  *jq  release  i;bem  of  waidships ;  and  to  enjoy 
their  estates  at  eighteen  yeais  old,  and  in  '^he  mean  i^ime  iJieir  profit  to  be 
preserved  for  tbeir  own  benefit.  Aad  also  in  fodeii.ures  of  es*Ates  by  con- 
demnation, your  Majesi.y  may  release  Uie  subject.,  as  not  to  take  the  forfeitu*t) 
of  vheir  lands,  but  i heir  goods,  (high  treason  only  excepted) ;  and  ♦o  allo*^ 
the  counsel  of  lawyers  in  casein  of  Ilc  rud  der»'b,  as  also  not  to  be  condemned 
without  two  wii.aesses ;  with  such  like  benefits ;  which  Tin()oit  much  more  tbeir 
good,  than  aM  the  <4;x&tions  named  cr d  poejudice  'hem. 

Item,  Thai;  some  of  the  former  t^ixations  be  uted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  * 
m^y  easily  be  brought  about  by  the  first  example  thereof  used  in  England,  ma; 
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Tery  well  be  made  to  increase  your  revenue  there,  more  than  it  is  by  two 
hundred  thoosand  poauds  per  amnnm. 

Item,  All  offices  in  the  land,  great  and  smaU,  in  your  Majesty's  grant,  may 
be  granted  with  condition  to  pay  yon  a  part  yearly  according  to  the  true  value. 
This  in  time  may  be  worth,  as  I  conceive,  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  Adding  also  notaries,  attomies,  and  such  like,  to  pay  some  proportion 
yearly  towards  it,  for  being  allowed  by  your  Majesty  to  practise,  and  prohibit- 
ing dse  any  to  practise  in  such  places. 

Item,  I  know  an  assured  course  in  your  Majesty's  navy,  which  may  save  at 
least  forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  which  requiring  a  whole  discourse  by 
itself,  I  omit ;  only  do  promise  you  to  do  it  whensoever  you  command. 

Item,  To  reduce  your  Majesty's  household  to  board-wages,  as  most  other 
princes  do,  reserving  some  few  tables.  This  will  save  your  Majesty  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum  ;  and  ease  greatly  the  subjects  besides,  both  in  carriages 
and  provision,  which  is  a  good  reason  that  your  Majesty  in  honour  might  do  it. 
Item,  Whereas  your  Majesty's  laws  do  command  the  strict  keeping  of  fast- 
ing-days, you  may  also  prohibit  on  those  days  to  eat  eggs,  cheese,  or  white 
meats,  but  such  only  as  are  content/ed  to  pay  eighteen  peace  per  annum,  for 
their  liberty  to  eat  ihem,  and  the  better  sort  ten  shillings.  The  employment 
of  this  may  be  for  the  defence  of  the  land,  in  maintaining  the  navy,  garrisons, 
and  such  like ;  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  eruzado  in  Spain,  as  your  Majesty 
knoweth. 

Lastly,  I  have  a  course  upon  Catholics,  and  vety  safe  for  your  Majesty, 
being  with  bheir  good  liking,  as  it  may  be  wrought  \o  yield  you  presently  at 
least  'WO  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  by  raising  a  certain  value  upon 
their  lands,  and  some  other  imposilions ;  which  requiring  a  long  discourse  by 
itself,  I  will  omit  it  here,  setting  it  down  in  my  instructions.  It  will  save 
your  Majesty  at  the  least  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  make  it  pain  of 
death,  and  confiscaaon  of  goods  and  lands,  for  any  of  i  he  officers  to  cozen  you, 
which  now  is  much  to  be  feared  they  do,  or  else  they  could  not  be  so  rich ;  and 
herein  to  allow  a  fourth  part  benefit  to  them  that  shall  find  out  the  cozenage. 

Here  is  not  meant  Officers  of  Si:ate,  as  the  Lord  Treasurer,  &c.,  being 
officers  of  the  crown.  The  sum  of  all  this  amouubeth  to  two  millions  and  two 
bundled  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Suppose  it  be  but  one  million  and  a 
half,  as  surely  your  Majesty  may  make  by  the  courses  set  down ;  yet  is  more 
than  I  promised  in  my  letter  for  your  Majesty's  service,  besides  some  sums  of 
money  in  present  by  the  courses  following. 
Imprimis,  By  the  Prince's  marriage. 

Secondly,  To  make  all  the  Earb  in  England  Grandees,  as  in  Spain,  and 
Frincipi,  with  such  like  pdvileges,  and  to  pay  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  piece 
for  it. 
Thirdly,  Also,  if  you  make  them  feodaries  of  the  towns  belonging  to  their 

Ewldoms,  if  they  will  for  it besides,  as  they  do  to  the  King  of  Spain 

in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  so  likewise  Barons  to  be  made  Earls  and  Peers, 
to  pay  nineteen  thousand  pounds  a  piece ;  I  think  it  might  yield  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  oblige  them  more  sure  to  your  Majesty. 
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Fourthly,  To  make  choice  of  two  handled  of  the  lichest  men  in  England  is 
estate  that  be'  not  noblemen,  and  make  them  titular,  a»  it  is  used  in  Napks, 
and  paying  for  it ;  that  is,  a  Duke  thirty  thousand  pounds,  a  Marquis  fiiteea 
thousand  pounds,  an  Earl  ten  thousand  pounds^  a  Baron  or  Viscount  five  thm- 
sand  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  ancient  Nobility  of  Barons  and  Sails  are  to  pn* 
ceed  these  as  Peers,  though  these  be  made  Marquisses  or  I>akes.  This  boj 
raise  a  million  of  pounds,  and  more  to  your  Majesty.  To  make  Gentlemen  d 
low  quality,  and  franklins,  or  rich  fiimners.  Esquires,  to  preoeed  them,  wouM 
yield  your  Majesty  also  a  great  sum  of  money  in  present. 

I  know  another  course  to  yield  your  Majesty  three  hundred  thoiosand  pounds 
in  money,  which  as  yet  the  time  serveth  not  to  deliver,  until  your  Majesty  be 
resolved  to  proceed  in  some  of  the  former  courses ;  which  till  then  I  omit. 

Other  courses  abo  that  may  make  present  money,  I  shall  study  for  yoar 
Majesty's  service ;  and  as  I  shall  find  them  out,  acquaint  you  withal. 

Lattfy,  To  conclude  all  these  discourses,  by  the  application  of  this  course 
used  for  your  profit,  that  is  not  only  the  means  to  make  you  the  richest  £jiof 
that  ever  England  had,  but  also  your  safety  augmented  thereby  to  be  most 
secure ;  besides  what  is  shewed  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  X  mean  br 
the  occasion  of  the  taxation,  and  raising  of  monies,  your  Majesty  shall  hare 
eause  and  means  to  employ,  in  all  places  of  the  land,  so  many  officers  and 
ministers  to  be  obliged  to  you  for  their  own  profit  and  interest,  as  nothing  can 
be  attempted  against  your  person  and  Royal  state  over  the  land,  but  some  of 
these  shall  in  all  probability  have  means  to  find  it  out  and  hinder  it.  Beside^ 
this  course  will  repress  many  disorders  and  abuses  in  the  public  goyemment, 
which  were  hard  to  be  discovered  by  men  indifferent. 

To  prohibit  gorgeous  and  costly  apparel  to  be  worn  but  by  persons  of  good 
quality,  shall  save  the  Gentry  of  the  kingdom  much  more  money  than  thej 
shall  be  taxed  to  pay  your  Majesty.  * 

Thus  withal  I  humbly  take  my  leave,  and  kiss  your  gracious  hands,  desiring 
pardon  for  any  errors  I  may  commit  herein. 


[The  preceding  admirable  paper  by  that  ablest  of  the  tools  of  tyranny — Lord  Strafford 
—is  taken  firom  the  Appendix  to  Ladlow's  Memoin.  It  is  reprinted  here — 1,  beeense 
it  is  veiy  little  known ;  2,  because  it  is  worth  while  recalling,  from  time  to  time,  what 
are  the  ordinary  and  eztrDonlinary  means  of  tyrants ;  and  3,  because  it  is  not  even  in 
this  nineteenth  century  too  late  to  repeat  the  tyrannical  experiments  of  two  hnndred 
years  ago.    E,  EtW] 
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THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  SOCIALISM. 


A  LETTXE  TO  J.   MICHELET*  BY  ALEXIKDER  HEBZEK. 


Sib,  I — ^You  stand  too  high  in  public  estimation,  your  words  being  welcomed  by 
the  Democracy  of  Europe  with  that  unlimited  confidence  which  your  noble  pen 
has  so  justly  gained  you,  for  me  to  be  permitted,  in  a  matter  that  touches 
my  deepest  convictions,  to  leave  unanswered  the  characterization  of  the  Kus- 
sian  people  made  by  you  in  your  excellent  work  on  Kosciusko.^ 

Tlds  answer  is  so  much  the  more  indispensable,  that  it  is  time  to  let  Europe 
see  that  in  speaking  now  of  Eussia  it  no  longer  speaks  of  one  absent,  distant, 
or  dumb. 

We  are  present,  we  who  have  quitted  our  country  in  the  sole  hope  of  making 
a  free  Russian  word  resound  in  Europe.  Speech  becomes  our  duty  when  a 
man,  who  is  upheld  by  a  great  and  legitimate  authority,  happens  to  say  to  ua 
that  '  he  asserts,  he  swears,  he  will  prove,  that  Russia  does  not  exist,  that  the 
Russians  are  not  men,  that  they  lack  a  moral  sense.' 

Would  you  speak  of  official  Russia,  of  the  empire  of  facades,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine-German Government,  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  all  you  may  say ;  the 
defence  in  no  way  encumbers  us ;  the  Russian  Government  has  plenty  of 
literary  agents  in  the  Parisian  press,  so  that  it  need  never  be  in  want  of  the 
most  eloquent  apologies. 

But  in  your  work  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  official  society ;  you  have 
touched  ithe  question  in  its  lowest  depths, — ^you  have  spoken  of  the  people. 

The  poor  Russian  people  has  no  one  to  raise  his  voice  in  its  behalf.  I  ask 
you  then.  Sir !  can  we  without  cowardice  keep  silence  on  such  an  occasion  P 

The  Russian  people.  Sir !  does  exist.  It  lives.  It  is  not  even  old ;  it  is  very 
young.  The  young  die  sometimes,  without  having  lived :  that  happens,  but  it 
is  not  normal. 

The  past  of  the  Russian  people  is  obscure ;  its  present  is  frightful ;  never- 
theless it  has  some  rights  to  the  future :  it  does  not  believe  in  its  actual  state ; 
it  has  the  temerity  to  hope,  and  it  hopes  so  much  the  more  as  it  possesses  less. 

The  most  difficult  period  for  the  Russian  people  nears  its  end.  A  terrible 
struggle  awaits  it ;  its  enemy  has  been  for  a  century  preparing  for  it. 

The  great  question,  the  '  to  be  or  not  to  be'  of  Russia,  will  soon  be  decided. 
But  before  the  combat  one  has  no  right  to  despair  of  the  result. 

The  Russian  question  is  acquiring  grave  and  disquieting  proportions ;  all 
parties  seriously  concern  themselves  about  it :  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 

■  Published  in  Piedmont,  in  1852 ;  and  the  whole  edition  seized  at  Marseilles,  stolen 
by  the  reigning  Order. 

^  Poland  and  Ruitia:  a  Legend  of  Koeciutko. 
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concern  themselves  too  mncli  about  the  Russia  of  the  Tzar— opdal  Bnasia, 
too  livtle  about  that  hidden  Russia — ^the  Russia  of  the  people. 

And,  even  looking  at  Russia  only  in  its  gOTemmental  aspect,  think  jou  not 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  awk- 
waid  neighbour  who  knows  how  to  place  in  every  comer  of  Europe  either  a 
bayonet  or  a  spy  P  The  Russian  Government  touches  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  protection  of  the  Otioman-Porte,  the  Rhine  by  its  protection  of  German 
cousins  and  brothers-in-law,  and  the  Athmiic  by  its  protection  of  Osj)n  in 
France. 

It  would  be  well — ^I  say — ^to  appreciate  at  its  real  worth  this  uniyersal  |so- 
tector,  and  to  see  if  this  strange  empire  has  indeed  no  other  reason  for  its 
existence  except  that  hideous  vocation  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Petersburg — ^to  be  a  stone  blocking  up  the  high-road  of  Humanity. 

Europe  is  close  upon  a  terrible  cataclysm.  The  world  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  at  ibS  end ;  the  feudal  world  is  dying.  Religious  and  political  revolutions 
sink  under  the  weight  of  their  own  impotence ;  they  have  accomplished  great 
things,  but  they  have  not  been  equal  to  their  task ;  they  have  spoiled  the  alUr 
and  the  throne  of  their  prestige,  without  realizing  Liberty;  they  have  lit 
desires  in  men's  hearts  without  offering  any  means  of  satisfying  Ihem.  Par- 
liamentarianism,  Protestantism, — all  that  has  been  only  adjournment,  prorisionai 
safety,  dyke-digging,  to  stop  for  some  moments  death  and  birth.  This  time  is 
over.  Since  1848  it  has  been  seen  that  neither  reminiscences  of  Roman  law, 
nor  a  caitiff  legaliiy,  nor  a  meagre  deistical  philosophy,  nor  a  barren  religious 
rationalism,  can  adjourn  the  accomplishment  of  our  social  destinies. 

The  storm  approaches ;  one  can  no  more  mistake  as  to  that ;  revolutionists 
and  reactionists  are  agreed  upon  it.  The  vertigo  seizes  the  whole  world ;  a 
serious  question,  a  question  of  life  and  dea<.h,  weighs  upon  its  heart.  Men  are 
disquieted,  agii^ated ;  they  ask  vhcmselves  if  Europe,  that  old  Proteus,  that 
worn-out  organism,  can  yet  find  sufficient  force  to  work  out  its  own  regenera- 
tion.   They  dread  the  answer ;  they  groan  with  their  uncertainty. 

The  question  indeed  is  weighty. 

Ay!  Can  that  old  Europe  change  her  atrophied  blood  and  leap  beyond 
sight  into  that  boundless  future  which  di-aws  us  in  with  irresistible,  passionate, 
and  fatal  power,  and  toward  which  we  precipitate  ourselves,  at  and  against  all, 
no  matter  though  we  pass  over  the  ruins  of  our  fathers'  homes  or  scatter  the 
treasures  of  civilizations  long  passed  away  and  the  riches  of  the  lat.est  culture  ? 

By  both  sides  the  quesiion  is  equally  well  appreciated.  Europe  reenters  the 
dark  and  thick  night  which  must  precede  the  dawn  of  this  decisive  straggle. 
There  is  no  longer  existence,  but  a  mere  waiting,  an  anxiety.  Everything  is 
overturned.  No  more  legality,  no  more  justice,  not  even  the  phantom  of 
liberty ;  an  irreligious  lay  Inquisition  reigns  absolutely ;  the  laws  are  replaced 
by  martial  law  as  of  a  place  in  a  state  of  siege.  One  sole  moral  force  presides, 
dictates,  ordains, — ^Fear ;  that  is  enough.  All  questions  are  treated  as  second 
to  the  one  great  reactionary  interest.  Governments  apparently  of  the  most 
opposite  principles  blend  fraternally  to^ethor  as  ouc  single  oecumenical  police. 
The  Emperor  of  Rassia^  not  concealing  his  hatred  of  the  French,  rewards  the 
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prefect  of  the  Paris  police ;  the  King  of  Naples,  with  his  jailor-hand*  decorates 
the  President  of  the  Eepublic.  The  King  of  Berlin,  muffled  in  his  Russian 
uniform,  runs  to  Warsaw  to  throw  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  enemy,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  tutelary  benediction  of  Nicholas,  that  sclus- 
matic  Tzar  who,  in  his  turn,  offers  his  troops  to  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  In  the 
midst  of  this  witches'  sabbath — this  valkyrian  night  of  reaction,  all  individual 
safety  has  disappeared,  and  those  guarantees  which  exist  even  in  the  least  ad- 
vanced societies,  in  China  and  in  Persia,  are  no  longer  respected  in  the  capitals 
of  the  ex-civilized  world. 

We  no  longer  recognize  ourselves.  Is  this  really  the  Europe  which  we  have 
known  and  loved  P 

And  of  a  tiuth,  if  there  was  no  England,  free  and  proud,  if  that  '  precious 
stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,'  as  Shakspere  says,  ceased  to  shine ;  if  Switzerland, 
like  the  Apostle  Peter,  persisted  through  fear  of  the  Cssar  in  denying  her 
principles ;  if  Piedmont,  that  sole  free  and  strong  arm  of  Italy,  if,  I  say,  this 
refuge  of  civilization  hunted  from  the  North  and  falling  back  behind  the  Alps 
without  daring  to  pass  the  Apennines,  was  suddenly  closed  against  all  human 
feelings ;  if,  in  a  word,  those  three  countries  were  infected  by  the  baleful  bieath 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  then  one  might  believe  that  the  old  world  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  parricidal  hands  of  ihe  conservatives,  and  that  bar- 
barism had  already  begun  in  Germany  and  in  France. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  this  mad  agony,  this  torturing  travail,  in  the 
midst  of  this  world  crumbling  putrifyingly  round  a  cradle,  all  eyes  are  involun- 
tarily directed  toward  the  East. 

Like  to  a  dark  mounlain  slowly  emerging  from  the  mist,  we  distinguish  there 
a  hostile  and  threatening  empire ;  we  would  even  say  that  it  is  rushing  forward 
like  an  avalanche,  or  like  some  heir  eager  to  shorten  the  dying  man's  last 
moments. 

This  empire,  unknown  two  centuries  ago,  has  all  at  once  rudely  presented 
itself,  and,  without  invitation  and  without  right,  has  taken  its  seat  at  the 
council-board  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  peremptorily  demanding  its  share 
of  the  booty,  toward  the  conquest  of  which  it  had  in  no  way  contributed. 

No  one  dares  dispute  its  pretensions  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Charles  XII  made  the  attempt,  but  his  till  then  invincible  sword  broke  in 
the  trial.  Frederic  II  wished  t.o  oppose  the  incroachments  of  the  Court  of 
Petersburg ;  Konigsberg  and  Berlin  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  of  the 
North.  The  Tzar  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  half  a  million  of  men,  penetrated 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  giant ;  he  stole  out  alone  in  a  miserable  hack  sledge. 
Europe  beheld  with  amazement  the  flight  of  Napoleon,  with  clouds  of  Cossacks 
pursuing  him,  Russian  armies  on  the  road  to  Paris  casting  to  Qermany  on 
their  way  the  alms  of  her  national  independence.  Like  a  monstrous  vampire, 
she  seems  to  exist  only  to  fatten  on  the  faults  of  peoples  and  of  kings.  Yes- 
terday we  saw  her  almost  crush  Austria  in  aiding  her  against  Hungary  ;  to- 
morrow we  may  see  her  proclaim  the  Duchy  of  Brandenburg  a  province  of  the 
Russian  empire,  by  way  of  support  to  the  King  of  Berlin. 

And  to  think  on  the  eve  of  th^  grand  struggle  so  little  should  be  known  of 
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this  new  combatant  who,  insolent  and  armed  cap-a-pie,  stands  ready  to  p« 
the  frontier  on  the  first  appeal  from  his  reactionary  friends.  Scared;  are  t:> 
armour  and  the  colour  of  his  banner  known ;  and  men  beliere  in  his  o&i. 
words,  holding  to  yague  notions  without  remarking  the  contFadicttons  is  tb; 
various  reports  afloat  concerning  him. 

Some  speak  only  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Tzar,  of  goTemmental  iosolaff, 
of  the  servility  of  the  subject.  Others  say  that  the  imperialism  of  Pe(ersh!| 
is  not  national,  and  that  the  people,  bowed  beneath  the  doable  yoke  of  tb 
monarch  and  the  nobles,  endures  their  oppression,  but  does  not  accept  it ;  tU 
it  is  not  annihilated,  but  only  unhappy.  And  yet  this  same  popiiht£a 
senres  as  a  cement  to  the  mighty  colossus  oppressing  it.  Others  add  that  *^ 
Russian  people  is  a  vile  muHHude  of  drunkards  and  helots  ;  and  others  agiii 
bear  witness  to  a  gifted  and  intelligent  race  in  Russia. 

There  is  to  me  something  tragic  in  this  senile  state  of  distraction  with  vhici 
the  old  world  confounds  all  notions  concerning  its  antagonist. 

Through  this  mass  of  contradictory  opinions  pierce  so  many  positive  fa^ 
{eonnaiswncet  immobiUi),  a  levity  so  melancholy,  and  such  tenacious  prejadicf: 
that  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  find  no  comparison  in  history  except  thai  of  tk 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Then  also,  on  the  eve  of  the  Christian  Revolution,  on  the  eve  of  the  \x- 
barians'  victory,  they  prochiimed  the  eternity  of  Rome,  the  powerless  foUt  a 
the  Nasarean  sect,  and  the  chimerical  absurdity  of  the  dangers  which  the  more-  i 
ment  in  the  barbarous  world  announced. 

It  is  to  you.  Sir !  that  justly  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
speak  in  France  of  the  Russia  of  the  people ;  you  had  already  laid  your  W 
upon  its  heart,  on  the  very  source  of  its  lijfe,  the  truth  springing  up  under  tbe 
impression  of  your  powerful  genius,  when  suddenly  by  an  angry  impulse  jcn 
withdrew  that  fraternal  hand,  and  immediately  the  source  appeared  to  joi 
troubled  and  confused. 

I  have  read  with  profound  sorrow  your  angry  words.  Grrieving,  my  heait 
full,  I  acknowledge  that  I  sought  in  vain  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and 
mon  than  that,  the  living  man  whom  we  all  knew.  Let  me  say  that  I  perfeetlj 
appreciate  the  cause  of  your  indignation ;  sympathy  for  unhappy  Poland  hi 
spoken  by  you.  Sir !  we  also  recognize  this  sympathy  for  our  Polish  brotbeis, 
and  with  us  it  is  not  compassion ;  it  is  remorse,  it  is  shame. 

Love  Poland  P  We  all  love  her.  But  is  it  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  feeling  that  we  would  sacrifice  to  her  a  people  equally  unhappy,  a  peop)^ 
forced  to  lend  its  bound  hands  to  a  ferocious  government,  wherewith  to  commit 
its  crimes  P  Let  us  be  generous,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  just  seen 
a  people  who,  armed  with  universal  suffrage  and  national  bayonets,  has  none 
the  less  consented  to  the  roestablishment  of  the  '  order'  of  Warsaw  at  Borne. 

Do  we  not  see  to-day ^but  rather  look  yourself  at  what  passes  before  your 

eyes^  And  yet  we  do  not  say  that  the  French  have  ceased  to  be  men ;  we  wait. 

It  is  time  to  forget  this  wretched  struggle  between  brothers ;  among  ^ 
there  is  no  conqueror ;  Poland  and  Russia  succumb  to  a  common  enemy.   Tbe 
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martyr,  the  injured  himself,  turns  from  a  past  equally  mournful  to  us  all.    The 
illustrious  friend  you  quote,  the  great  poet  Mickiewicz,  io  a  proof  thereof. 

Do  not  say,  Sir !  in  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the  Polish  bard,  that  it  i» 
*  Mercy  which  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  saints.'  No !  this  is  the  fruit  of  a 
long  and  oonsciencious  meditation,  of  a  profound  belief  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Slavonian  world.  It  is  beautiful  to  forgire  one's  enemies,  but  there  ia  some- 
'tliing  yet  more  humane :  it  is  to  understand  them,  for  to  understand  is  already 
±o  absolye,  to  rehabilitate,  to  reconcile. 

The  Slavonian  world  seeks  for  union.  This  tendency  appeared  immediately 
after  the  Napoleonic  period.  The  idea  of  a  Slavonic  federation  germinated  in 
the  plans  of  Festel  and  of  Mouravieff.  Several  Poles  took  part  in  the  Russian 
conspiracy. 

When  the  Kevolution  of  1830  broke  out  at  Warsaw,  the  Russian  people 
showed  no  animosity  toward  the  rebels  against  the  Tzar ;  their  youth  was  heart 
and  soul  for  the  Polish  cause.  I  remember  with  what  enthusiasm  we  seized 
on  aU  the  news  from  W'arsaw ;  we  wept  like  children  on  reading  the  funeral 
service  celebrated  in  the  Polish  capital  in  honour  of  our  martyrs  from  Peters- 
burg. Sympathy  for  the  Poles  was  foUowed  by  criminal  punishments ;  we  were 
obliged  to  crush  it  back  within  our  he&rts,  and  be  silent. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  war  of  1830  a  feeling  of  animosity — a  feeling  by- 
the-bye  perfectly  deserved — ^and  also  of  exclusive  patriotism^  predominated  in 
Poland.  Since  then,  Mickiewicz,  the  philosophical  and  historical  labours  of 
several  Slavonian  writers,  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  European  peoples 
during  the  sorrowful  pilgrimage  of  the  Emigration,  have  given  another  direction 
to  men's  ideas.  The  Poles  have  felt  that  the  war  is  not  between  them  and  the 
Russian  people ;  they  have  comprehended  that  they  can  not  fight  otherwise  tlian 
'Eos  THEia  Liberty  and  ro&  oubs,'  as  the  sublime  inscription  on  their 
revolutionary  flag  expresses  it. 

The  heroic  emissary,  Konarski,  who  was  tortured  and  shot  at  Wilna  in  1839, 
called  on  Russians  and  Poles  to  revolt  without  distinction  of  nationality. 
Russia  thanked  him  in  a  tragic  manner,  as  she  has  ever  done  since  a  German 
heel  has  been  set  on  her  breast. 

Koravaeff,  the  enthusiastic,  ardent,  devoted  youth,  a  Russian  officer  in  the 
regiment  guarding  the  fortress,  resolved  on  saving  Konarski.    His  turn  of 
duty  arrived ;  all  was  prepared  for  escape,  when,  betrayed  by  a  wretched  fel- 
low-prisoner of  the  Polish  martyr,  he  saw  his  project  full  to  the  ground.    He 
was  arrested,  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  to  expiate  his 
wakening  to  a  duty  superior  to  his  orders.    No  one  lias  ever  heard  of  him  since. 
I  have  passed  five  years  in  exile,  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empiie  ;  1 
have  met  there  a  large  number  of  Polish  exiles ;  in  each  town  of  the  district 
there  vere  either  entire  families  or  isolated  wretches.   I  willingly  rely  on  their 
testimony.    Since  then  several  have  returned  to  their  homes ;  they  will  all  say, 
1  am  sure,  that  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  was  not  wanting 
them.    It  is  well  understood.  Sir !  that  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  police,  nor 
of  the  high  military  hierarchy.    This  last  class  is  nowhere  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  liberty,  less  in  Russia  even  than  elsewhere.    1  can  also  cite  to  you 
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the  Polish  students,  sent  yearly  to  the  Hussum  Unirersities  that  tber  msr  be 
kept  away  from  Polish  schools :  let  them  speak  of  the  reoeptioii  given  to  tbe^- 
by  their  new  colleagues :  they  quitted  us  with  tears. 

You  remember,  Sir !  that  in  1847,  at  Paris,  while  the  Polish  emigiBnts  ode- 
brated  the  anniversary  of  their  revolution,  a  Russian  presented  hinwflf  ai  tk 
tribune  to  demand  friendship  and  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  That  was  ocr 
unhappy  friend,  Michael  Bakounine.*'  Yet  I  will  not  only  take  one  of  my  ocsr 
patriots  as  an  example.  I  choose  from  among  those  who  ate  belieTed  to  be  os 
•enemies  a  man  whom  you  yourself  have  mentioned  in  your  beaatif ol  legend  i 
Kosciusko.  Question  the  Nestor  of  the  Polish  Democracy,  demand  infoimi- 
tion  from  M.  Biemacki,  one  of  the  ministers  of  revolutionary  Poland.  I  rt^ 
•on  that  noble  mind,  which  must  be  noble  or  long  misfortunes  would  certaiLlT 
have  embittered  it  against  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Russian ;  he  will  not  belk 
my  words. 

The  solidarity  which  binds  Poland  and  Russia  first  together,  and  then  to  tk 
Slavonian  world,  can  not  be  disput/cd ;  it  appears  with  full  distinctness  at  slI 
times.  Yet  more ;  without  Russia^  the  Slavonian  world  \as  no  future ;  wh^ 
out  Russia,  it  would  break  in  pieces,  it  would  be  abortive,  it  would  be  absorb 
in  the  German  element,  it  would  become  Austrian,  it  would  not  be  itself.  Not 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  things  are  to  be  its  mission  or  its  destiny. 

In  following  the  logical  development  of  your  ideas,  I  must  ccMafess  io  yoo. 
Sir !  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  train  of  reasoning  bj  which  tos 
endeavour  to  prove  that  all  Europe  is  only  one  person,  of  whom  each  naJdaa 
is  an  indispensable  member. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  Germano-Roman  nations  are  necessary  to  the  Eu- 
ropean world  because  they  exist,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they 
•exist  because  they  are  necessary.  Aristotle  distinguished  preexisting  {ram  po§- 
terior  necessity.  Nature  accept  the  fatality  of  deeds  done,  but  there  is  a  great 
Juctuation  and  variety  in  the  possibility  of  deeds  to  be  done.  It  is  then  oaij 
under  this  head  that  the  Slavonian  world  has  the  right  of  claiming  unity,  so 
much  the  more  as  one  race  alone  composes  it. 

GentraUsation  is  contrary  to  the  Slavonian  genius ;  federation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  its  offspring.  Once  grouped  and  bound  together  in  an  association  of 
free  and  autonomic  peoples,  the  Slavonian  world  may  then  really  begin  its 
true  historical  existence.  Its  past  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
paration, a  growth,  a  purgatory.  The  historical  forms  of  the  State  never  cor- 
responded to  the  national  ideal  of  the  Slavonians — a  vague  and  indistinct  ideal 
if  you  vrill,  but  even  therefore  foreshowing  a  singular  vitality  in  the  future.  The 
Slavonians  carried  into  all  they  did  a  strange  half-interest,  nay,  even  an  aston- 
ishing apathy.  Thus  we  see  all  Russia  pass  from  idolatry  to  Ghristianity  with- 
out tumult  or  revolt,  solely  in  passive  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  grand 


*  Our  readora  will  recollect  how,  in  1858,  M.  Herzen  spoke  in  place  of  his  unhappy 
friend  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Pohsb  Ininrrection,'heId  at  the  Hanover-Square  Booms, 
London.    £.  JSB, 
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prince  Wladiinir,  and  uuder  the  influence  of  Kiev.    They  flung  the  old  idols 
into  the  Volkhof  without  regret,  and  knelt  to  the  new  God  as  to  a  new  idol. 

Sight  centuries  after,  a  part  of  Uussia  accepted  in  the  same  manner  the 
civilization  of  a  foreign  house  stamped  with  the  German  mark. 

The  Slavonian  world  is  like  a  woman  who  has  not  yet  loved,  and  who  there- 
fore appears  to  take  no  interest  in  what  passes  around  her ;  to  he  useless,  for- 
gotten, strange.  But  let  us  not  prejudge  the  future ;  the  woman  is  young,  and 
already  a  restless  agitation  throhs  and  quivers  through  her  heart. 

As  to  the  richness  of  the  national  genius,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  Poland, 
the  only  Slavonian  people  who  have  had  periods  of  strength  and  liberty  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Slavonian  world  appears  heterogeneous  only  on  the  surface.    Under  the 
cover  of  chivalrous,  liberal,  and  catholic  Poland,  and  of  imperial,  subjugated, 
and  byzantine  Russia,  under  the  democratic  rule  of  the  Servian  Yayvode,  under 
the  Austrian  bureaucracy  which  weighs  on  lUyria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Banat, 
imder  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  the  benediction  of  the  Yladica 
of  Montenegro,  lies  a  people  physiologically  and  ethnographically  homogeneous. 
The  largest  portion  of  these  Slavonian  populations  has  rarely  been  in  slavey 
to  a  conquering  race.    The  dependence  in  which  many  members  of  the  Slavo- 
nian world  are  now  found  is  for  the' most  part  confined  to  the  recognition  of  a 
sovereignty  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax.    Such,  for  example,  has  been  the 
character  of  the  Mongolian  dominion  in  Russia.    The  Slavonians  have  thus  been 
able  to  preserve  their  nationality,  their  customs,  and  their  languages  for  many 
ages. 

Now,  according  to  what  you  have  just  said,  may  not  Russia  be  the  germ  of 
this  orystalization,  the  centre  toward  which  the  Slavonian  world  shall  gravitate, 
and  this  so  much  the  more  as,  until  now,  it  is  the  sole  party  of  the  whole  race, 
which  has  been  provisionally  organized  as  a  strong  and  independent  State,  armed 
with  two  swords,  the  oue  pointed  toward  Germany,  the  other  threatening 
Turkey  ?  This  question  would  admit  of  no  doubt  if  the  Government  of  Peters- 
burg had  the  least  instinct  of  its  national  vocation,  if  any  human  idea  whatso- 
ever could  ally  itself  with  this  desperate  and  narrow  despotism.  But,  in  our 
actual  position,  what  man  of  conscience  or  honesty  would  dare  propose  to  the 
Western  Slavonians  an  union  with  an  empire  in  a  state  of  permanent  siege,  and 
where  the  sceptre  is  only  an  ignoble  corporal's  staff,  keepiog  order  by  fear  of 
the  stick. 

Imperial  panslavism,  such  as  it  has  been  hitherto  set  forth  by  venal  or  by 
stupid  men,  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  combination  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty. 

Here  mere  logic  brings  us  inevitably  to  the  gravest  and  most  legitimate 
question. 

Supposing  that  the  Slavonian  world  has  some  possibility  of  a  future  existence 
more  developed  than  the  present,  what  would  be  the  most  prominent  element 
m  its  embryo  state,  and  who  would  have  the  right  of  developing  it  ?  If  the 
Slavonians  think  that  their  time  is  come,  the  element  of  which  I  speak  ought 
uecessarily  to  correspond  with  the  revolutionary  idea  of  Europe. 
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You  have  shown  it,  jou  have  touched  it,  Sir !  but  you  have  lei  it  fall  fe^ 
your  hands  while  drying  a  generous  tear  of  compassion  for  Poland. 

You  pretend  that  '  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  the  Russian  p€K>ple  is  r.-^^- 
munism*;  you  ai&rm  that  '  its  strength  comes  from  a  kind  of  agratian  law,  (rssi 
the  continual  division  of  its  lands.* 

What  a  terrible  Mene  Tekel  lui7e  you  pronounced !  Communism  as  a  basi< 
— division  of  lands  for  strength !  How,  &r !  were  you  not  yourself  terrified  ?^ 
uttering  such  words  ?  Ought  you  not  to  have  paused  here,  studied,  held  Ls: 
by  the  question,  before  convincing  yourself  it  was  the  truth  or  a  dream  ? 

As  if  there  were  no  other  studies,  no  other  serious  questions  in  the  niiif- 
teenth  century,  than  the  communist  question,  than  the  question  of  division  d 
lands! 

Carried  away  by  your  indignation,  you  continue — '  The  Ejissians  want  tie- 
essential  attribute  of  man,  the  moral  faculty,  the  sense  of  good  and  erl 
Truth  and  justice  have  no  signification  with  them.  Speak  of  these  things,  thr-\ 
remain  silent,  they  smile,  they  know  not  what  you  would  say.*  What  IinssiiL5 
then  were  those.  Sir !  with  whom  you  have  spoken,  or  lathcr  what  are  the 
notions  of  truth  and  justice  which  those  llussians  could  not  understand  ?  For 
in  a  time  so  entirely  revolutionary,  it  is  not  sufficient  only  to  use  the  wuni^ 
truth  and  justice  .  These  words  have  no  longer  an  absolute  meaning  binding 
on  all  alike. 

The  truth  and  justice  of  old  Europe  is  falsehood  and  injustice  to  gTowbg 
Europe. 

Peoples,  Sir !  are  productions  of  nature ;  history  is  only  a  progressive  con- 
tinuation of  animal  development.    We  never  advance  by  viewing  nature  from 
an  approving  or  disapproving  point  of  view ;  she  waits  neither  for  a  Monthvok 
prize  nor  for  a  verdict  of  guilty.    These  ethical  categories  do  not  bind  her ; 
all  this  is  far  too  subjective  for  her.    It  seems  to  me  that  peoples  are  never 
entirely  good  nor  radically  bad ;  peoples  are  always  true ;  national  monstrosities 
do  not  exist.    Nature  produces  only  that  which  is  realizable  under  given  con- 
ditions ;  she  pushes  forward  what  exists  by  that  holy  agitation,  by  that  creative 
restlessness,  by  that  insatiable  thirst  of  realizing  herself, — ^the  continual  and 
common  desire  of  all  that  lives. 

Certain  peoples  may  have  an  ante-historic,  others  an  extra-historic,  existence, 
but  all,  once  entering  into  the  grand  stream  of  history,  one  and  indivisible, 
belong  to  Humanity ;  and  reciprocally  all  the  past  of  Humanity  belongs  to  thcau 
In  universal  history— that  is  to  say,  in  the  active  and  progressive  part  of  Human- 
ity— the  aristocracy  of  the  facial  angle  is  little  by  little  effaced,  like  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  skin.  Tliat  which  is  not  man  does  not  enter  into  history,  and  con- 
sequently we  shall  never  find  there  a  brute  people  nor  a  people  exclusively  of 
the  elect. 

There  is  no  man  so  blind  or  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  confess  the  great  part 
which  France  plays  in  the  destinies  of  the  European  world  j  but.  Sir !  permit 
me  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  admit  with  you  that  France  is  an 
absolute  condition,  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  march  of  history. 

Nature  never  hazards  her  having  on  a  single  card.    Ronve,  the  eternal  citj^ 
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which  had  qnitc  as  just  a  title  to  universal  empire^  paled,  was-  decomposed^ 
became  extinct,  and  inliuman  Humanity  passed  by. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me,  without  taxing  all  nature 
with  absurdity  and  madness,  to  accept  as  a  cursed  race,  as  a  lie»  as  a  juxta- 
positioa  of  beings  who  are  not  nven,  bat  who  have  all  men's  vices^  a  nation 
formed  ten  centuries  ago,  which  has  obstinately  persisted  in  retaining  its 
nationality,  which  has  welded  itself  into  a  great  empire,  and  which  meddlea 
with  history,  much  more  perhaps  than  it  ought 

And  all  this  b  so  much  the  more  incomprehensible  to  me  as  the  nation  in 
question  is  in  no  wise  stationary,  by  the  showing  even  of  its  enemies.  It  is 
not  there  a  population  which,  having  reached  a  social  form  corresponding  with  its 
ideas,  sleeps  in  a  semper  idem  as  in  China ;  still  less  is  it  a  nation  which  has  out- 
lived itself,  and  daily  perishes  in  a  senile  marasmus.  Like  the  Hindoos.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Russia  is  an  empire  entirely  new,  a  building  >rhere  you  yet 
breathe  the  fresh  odour  of  the  lime,  where  every  one  is  working  and  clearing 
away,  where  nothing  has  yet  arrived  at  its  end,  where  they  are  changing  con- 
tinually— ^very  often  from  bad  to  worse — ^but  where  at  least  they  change.  A, 
people,  in  a  word,  is  there,  which  according  to  you,  has  a  strange  communism 
for  basis  and  the  division  of  lands  for  strength. 

After  all.  Sir !  with  what  do  you  r^roach  the  Russian  people  ? — ^what  is  the 
meaning  of  your  accusation  ? 

'  The  Russian,'  you  say,  '  lies,  steals,  always  lies,  always  steals,  and  that, 
innocently ;  it  is  his  nature.' 

1  do  not  dwell.  Sir !  on  the  over-generalization  of  this  remark,  but  I 
would  ask  you  this  simple  question — ^Who  then  is  the  robbed,  the  deceived,  the 
dupe  ?  Ab,  good  Grod !  it  is  the  seigneur,  it  is  the  government  official,  the 
intendant,  the  judge,  the  police  agent, — in  other  words,  it  is  his  sworn  enemies, 
whom  the  peasant  considers  as  apostates,  as  tnutors,  as  half-Germans.  Deprived 
of  every  means  of  defence,  he  tricks  lus  oppressors,  he  deceives  them,  and  ia 
that  he  does  well  Cunning,  Sir  I  si^s  a  gres^  thinker*  is  the  irony  of  brute, 
force.' 

The  Russian  peasant,  with  his  horror  of  territorial  property,  as  you  have 
weU  remarked,  the  peasant,  I  say,  careless  and  indifferent  by  nature,  has  found 
himself  quietly,  little  by  little,  taken  in  the  nets  of  German  bureaucracy 
and  seigneurial  power.  He  has  yielded  to  this  degrading  yoke  with  a  lament- 
able passiveness,  I  confess;  but  he  has  never  believed  in  the  rights  of  his 
lord,  the  justice  of  the  courts,  nor  the  equity  of  the  administration.  Tor  the 
last  two  centuries  his  whole  existence  is  only  a  dumb,  negative  opposition  to  the 
actual  order  of  things ;  he  endures  oppression,  he  suffers  it^  but  he  takes  no 
part  m  anything  done  beyond  the  rural  communes. 

The  idea  of  the  Tzar  still  exercizes  a  prestige  over  the  peasantry.    It  is  not 

the  Tzar  Nicholas  that  the  people  venerate  ;  it  is  an  abstract  idea,  a  myth,  t^ 

Proridence,  an  avenger,  a  representative  of  justice  to  the  populai*  iniagiuation. 

After  the  sovereign,  the  clergy  alone  have  any  moral  influence  over  orthodo}^ 


^  Biography  of  llcgel^  by  Roscnkranz.     Posthumous  works. 
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Russia.  The  superior  clergy  alone  represcut  ancient  Russia  m  tlic  Gorcrnmc^. 
The  clergy  have  never  shaved  their  beards ;  even  by  this  thcj  have  rcmaiKi 
on  the  popular  side.  The  people  have  confidence  in  the  -vrorda  of  a  mo&L 
However,  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  devoted  as  they  say  to  the  intense 
beyond  the  tomb,  do  not  occupy  themselves  much  with  the  people,  llie  ^^a 
has  lost  all  influence  by  dint  of  cupidity,  drunkenness,  and  strict  relatians  v^h 
the  police.    Here  again  the  people  venerate  the  idea,  not  the  man. 

As  to  the  dissenters,  they  detest  the  idea  and  the  man — the  Tsar  and  tk 
priest. 

Beyond  the  Tzar  and  the  clergy,  all  the  other  elements  of  society  asd 
government  remain  completely  strangers,  radically  hostile,  to  the  people.   Tbf 
peasant  is  literally  outlawed ;  justice  takes  good  care  not  to  protect  him ;  xod 
all  his  participation  in  the  present  order  of  things  is  limited  to  the  double  rai 
which  crushes  him — the  tax  of  blood,  the  tax  of  sweat.     So  the  poor  disk- 
herited  understands  instinctively  that  they  govern,  not  for  him,   but  against 
him ;  that  the  whole  problem  of  the  Government  and  of  the  lords  is  to  et- 
tort  as  much  labour  and  as  much  money  as  possible  from  him.    UndcrstandiDC 
tins,  and  gifted  with  a  penetrating  and  subtle  mind,  he  deceives  thcin  all  and 
everywhere.    He  could  not  do  otherwise  :  for,  if  he  told  them  the  truth,  tbss 
would  be  a  sanction,  an  acceptance  of  their  power,  from  him  ;  and,  if  he  &^ 
not  rob  them  (note  that  they  accuse  the  peasant  of  robbery  if  he  conceals  a 
portion  of  the  product  of  his  toil),  he  would  fatally  recognize  the  justice  of 
their  demands,  the  rights  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  equity  of  the  judges. 

You  ought  to  see  a  Russian  peasant  before  a  court  of  justice  to  perfecth 
appreciate  his  position ;  you  ought  to  behold  for  yourself  his  moumfol  and 
terrified  eyes,  the  profound  silence  of  his  lips,  the  scrutinizing  expression  oi 
his  look,  to  comprehend  that  he  is  there  a  prisoner  of  civil  war  before  a  couit- 
martial,  a  traveller  before  a  band  of  brigands.  One  sees  from  the  first  that  the 
victim  has  not  the  least  confidence  in  these  hostile,  enraged,  implacable  bemg^ 
who  question,  torture,  and  despoil  him.  He  knows  that  if  he  has  money  be 
will  be  acquitted,  if  he  be  poor  he  will  be  condenmed  without  appeal. 

The  people  speak  a  rather  antiquated  Russian ;  the  law  clerk  and  the  judge 
write  the  modem  bureaucratic  language,  corrupt  and  hardly  comprehensible. 
They  fill  folios  with  grammatical  faults,  and  gabble  them  over  to  the  peasant ; 
it  is  his  business  to  understand  that  nasal  muttering,  without  accentuation,  and 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  He  knows  it :  so  he  keeps  on  his  guard ;  be  irz^ 
never  say  a  single  word  too  much ;  nothing  comes  out  in  the  midst  of  his  agita^ 
tion ;  he  remains  there,  stupid  as  an  idiot,  or  like  one  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  peasant  leaves  the  court  as  sorrowful  after  an  acquittal  as  after  a  con- 
demnation.   He  sees  in  both  cases  only  arbitrariness  or  chance. 

It  is  thus  that,  when  cited  as  witness  to  a  charge,  he  lies  on  oath,  denies  all, 
denies  always,  even  when  the  proofs  are  irrcfntable.  lu  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
people  the  condemned  man  is  not  consequently  dishonoured.  Convicts  and 
galley  slaves  are  called  in  the  popular  language  unfortunates. 

The  Russian  people  has  lived  only  a  communal  life ;  it  understands  its  rights 
and  duties  only  in  connection  with  the  communes  and  their  members.   Beyond 
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tliese  it  acbiowledges  no  duties^  and  sees  only  violence.  The  mournful  side  of  his 
character  is  that  he  submits  to  these  violences,  and  not  that  he  denies  them 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  that  he  seeks  to  shelter  himself  behind  craft.  There 
is  much  more  frankness  in  lying  before  a  judge  whom  one  knows  to  be  the 
agent  of  an  iniquitous  power  than  in  feigning  respect  for  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
packed  by  a  prefect,  and  whose  iniquity  is  as  clear  as  day.  A  people  respects 
its  institutions  only  when  it  finds  in  them  its  own  notions  of  right  and  justice. 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  Russian  people 
that  among  themselves  the  peasants  rarely  deceive  each  other;  they  show 
almost  an  unlimited  confidence  in  one  another;  they  know  neither  contracts  nor 
written  engagements. 

All  matters  oonnected  with  surveying  are  necessarily  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, thanks  to  the  eternal  division  of  property  according  to  the  number  of 
labourers";  and  yet  the  Russian  peasantry  never  complain,  nor  go  to  law.  The 
lords  and  the  Qovemment  ask  nothing  better  than  to  interfere ;  but  the  occa* 
sion  and  excuses  for  so  doing  are  wanting.  The  little  differences  which  may 
arise  are  speedily  settled  by  the  ancients  (elders)  or  by  the  commune ;  eveiy 
one  frankly  submits  to  this  decision.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  shift- 
ing communes  of  working  associations  (artel).  There  are  associations  of  masons, 
carpenters,  and  others,  formed  of  several  hundreds  of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  different  communes,  who  group  themselves  together  for  a  certain  time — 
for  a  year  for  example, — ^and  thus  form  the  artel.  The  year  ended,  the  work- 
men divide  the  profits  according  to  the  labour  of  each,  and  according  to  the 
decision  of  all  the  members.  The  police  has  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  inter- 
fering in  their  accounts.  Add  also  that  the  association  is  ahnost  always  surety 
for  each  workman. 

The  links  between  the  peasants  of  the  same  commune  are  drawn  more  tightly 
when  the  population  is  composed  of  dissenters,  not  of  the  orthodox.  The 
Government  sometimes  makes  a  savage  irruption  into  some  dissenting  com- 
munes ;  it  imprisons,  transports,  all  without  distinct  plea,  without  connection, 
provocation,  or  any  kind  of  necessity,  all  simply  in  reply  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  clergy  or  the  reports  of  the  police.  It  is  in  these  hunts  after  the  dissenters 
that  one  sees  the  Russian  peasant  as  he  really  is,  and  understands  the  solidarity 
which  binds  him  to  his  brothers.  He  ought  to  be  seen  then,  tricking  the  police, 
saving  his  co-reUgionLsts,  concealing  the  sacred  books  and  vessels,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  most  inhuman  tortures  without  uttering  a  word.  Let  them  point 
to  one  instance  of  a  dissenting  commune  denounced  by  a  Russian  peasant— 
even  of  the  orthodox  faith ! 

This  characteristic  of  the  Russian  renders  all  police  inquiries  extremely  difficult. 


*  And  not  according  to  the  number  of  children.  The  communal  lands  are  divided  in 
equal  lots  amongr  all  the  labourers  belonging  to  the  coounune.  The  division  is  made, 
according  to  custom  or  common  consent,  every  seven  or  every  three  years.  Every  one 
of  age  who  pays  the  tax  is  counted  as  a  labourer,  and  has  the  right  of  requiring  a  lot 
equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  others.  After  the  death  of  a  father,  the  eldest  son  takes  his 
land,  and  the  other  sons  make  their  claims.  If  one  is  sole  heir  to  both  lather  and  uncle, 
he  takes  only  his  father's  land,  the  other  (alls  to  the  commune. 
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I  heartily  oongraiulate  him  upon  it.  The  Russian  peasant  has  no  otkr 
raoralit J  than  that  which  flows  naturally  and  instinctively  &om  his  commimiss ; 
it  is  entirely  national,  and  the  little  that  he  knows  of  the  Gospel  sostains  n : 
the  flagrant  iniquity  of  his  lord  and  of  the  Goremment  binds  him  yet  wox 
closely  to  his  customs  and  his  commune.* 

The  communes  have  saved  the  people  from  Mongolian  barbarism  and  eirilis- 
ing  Tsarism,  from  Europeanly^vamishcd  lords  and  from  German  bureancraey; 
the  communal  oi^nization  has  resisted,  though  so  strongly  attacked,  all  the 
incroachments  of  power,  and  has  happily  preserved  itseif  until  the  deTelopme!U 
of  socialism  in  Europe. 

For  Russia  this  is  a  providential  fact. 

Russian  autocracy  enters  on  a  new  phase.  The  offspring  of  an  anti-natioiQl 
revolution,  it  has  accomplished  its  mission ;  it  has  realized  a  colossal  empire^  a 
numerous  army,  an  administrative  centralization.  Devoid  of  principles  or  of 
traditioas,  it  has  nothing  more  to  do;  it  is  true  it  has  given  itself  a  new  task,  that 


*  The  peasants  of  a  commune  helongiog  to  the  Prince  Rodoffsky  bought  their  freedi^ 
by  paying  a  certain  som  to  the  proprietor.  The  land  was  divided  unoug  the  pea- 
sants in  proportion  to  the  sum  contribnt^  by  each  for  the  purchase  of  their  Itbekr. 
This  arraogement  seemed  as  just  as  natural.  However^  the  peasantry  found  it  so  is- 
convenient  and  so  little  in  harmony  with  their  habits  that  they  resolved  to  distiibok 
among  themselves  the  sum  total  of  the  purchase,  as  a  simple  debt  of  the  conunune,  z&d 
then  to  divide  the  laud  according  to  the  received  system.  Haxthauseu  mentioiu  this 
fact  in  bis  EiwU*  tur  la  Vie  FopuUtire  en  Bustie.  The  author  himself  has  visited  the 
commune  in  question. 

M.  Tegoborski,  member  of  the  Council  of  State  in  Russia,  in  a  work  dedicated  in  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  recently  published  in  Paris,  says  that  the  system  of  territorial  divisioa 
seems  to  him  unfavourable  for  cultivation  (always  agricultui'e  for  agriculture) ;  bat  be 
•dds-^'  These  are  inconveniences  very  difficult  to  remedy,  for  this  system  of  division  is 
inherent  in  the  organization  of  our  communes,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  tomek : 
it  rests  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  commune,  and  on  the  equal  righi 
which  each  of  its  members  possesses  to  e  proportionate  part  of  the  soil  belonging  to  the 
community.    By  that  it  consolidates  and  strengthens  the  communal  spirit,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  conservative  elements  of  the  social  organization.    It  is  at  the  dame  time  the 
best  preservative  against  the  invasion  of  the  proletarian  and  of  all  communistic  idtfis.' 
(It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  people  possessed  of  communistic  practices  need  not  fear 
communistic  ideas.)     *  What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  practical  common  sense  with 
which  our  peasants  themselves  modify  the  iueonvenicnces  of  this  system  according  to 
local  circumstances,  the  facility  with  which  they  arrange  among  themselves  the  compen- 
sation due  for  the  inequalities  of  the  land,  aud  the  confidence  with  which  each  submits  to 
the  decisions  of  the  elders  aud  of  the  commune^     One  might  easily  imagine  that  these 
repartitions  of  lands,  often  renewed,  would  give  rise  to  numerous  squabbles,  and  yet  those 
most  interested  have  rarely  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  authority.    This  &ct,  tur- 
priziug  in  iUelfy  is  explain^  by  one  sole  cause,  which  is  that  this  system,  however  vidoos 
it  may  be,  is  so  identified  with  their  manners  and  ideas,  that  the  peasantry  support  all  its 
inconveniences  without  murmuring.' 

'As  much,'  says  the  same  author>  '  as  the  idea  of  association  is  innate  in  the  Rnssiaa 
peasant  and  is  reproduced  in  all  the  phases  of  his  life,  so  much  is  the  spirit  of  corpora- 
tion, the  municipal  spirit^  which  has  been  the  germ  of  the  Western  bourgeoisie,  contrary 
to  his  habits.' 

Mludet  eur  lee  Forcet  Fr^ductitet  de  la  Rame :  par  M.  Tegohonki.  Vol  I,  pp.  881 
fendUi^. 
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of  importing  Western  civilization  into  Russia,  and  it  succeeded  sufficiently  well 
while  it  appeared  to  persist  in  this  fine  role  of  a  civilizing  Government. 
It  has  now  abandoned  this  role. 

The  Government,  whicli  broke  with  the  people  in  the  name  of  civilization,  a 
century  after  broke  with  civilization  in  the  name  of  absolutism. 

It  did  this  as  soon  as  it  saw  looming  across  its  civilizing  tendenccs  the 
tricoloured  spectre  of  liberalism ;  it  then  essayed  to  return  to  nationality — ^to 
the  people.  It  was  impossible ;  the  people  and  the  Government  had  no  longer 
anything  in  common  between  them ;  the  first  was  out  of  fashion  with  the  other, 
while  this  last  believed  it  saw  rising  up  from  the  masses  a  spectre  much  more 
terrible — ^the  Red  Spectre.  All  things  considered,  liberalism  was  even  less  dan- 
gerous than  another  Pougatchcff.  The  panic  and  disgust  at  liberal  ideas  became 
such  that  the  Government  could  no  longer  reconcile  itself  with  civilization. 

Thenceforth  Tzarism  has  only  Tzariam  for  its  aim ;  it  governs  for  the  sake 
of  governing ;  there  are  immense  forces  which  sustain  each  other  in  order  to 
neutralize  each  other,  and  thus  gain  a  factitious  repose. 

To  play  the  autocrat  for  the  mere  sake  of  autocracy  is  impossible  in  the  long 
run ;  it  is  too  absurd  and  too  sterile. 

This  is  seen,  and  occupation  is  sought  for  in  Europe.  Russian  diplomacy  is 
most  active ;  everywhere  it  sends  notes,  agents,  counsels,  threats,  promises, 
spies.  The  Emperor  considers  himself  the  natural  tutor  of  the  German  princes ; 
he  mixes  himself  up  with  the  smallest  intrigues  of  their  petty  courts  ;  it  is  he 
who  regulates  all  differences,  scolds  some,  and  gives  grand  duchesses  to  others. 
This  is  not  enough  for  his  activity ;  he  makes  himself  the  chief  gendarme  of  the 
earth,  the  support  of  all  reactions  and  of  all  barbarisms ;  he  takes  his  stand  as 
representing  the  monarcMcal  principle  in  Europe,  giving  himself  aristocratic 
airs,  as  if  he  was  a  Bourbon  or  a  Tudor,  as  if  Ms  courtiers  were  Devonshires, 
or  at  least  Montmorencies. 

Unhappily,  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  feudal  monarchy  with  its 
well-defined  principle,  its  past,  its  social  and  religious  idea,  and  the  Napo- 
leonic despotism  of  Petersburg,  which  has  only  a  sad  historical  necessity,  a 
passing  utility,  and  no  principle  whatever. 

And  the  Winter-Palace  becomes,  like  the  summit  of  a  mountain  at  the 
season's  end,  more  and  more  covered  with  snow.  The  sap,  which  they  had 
artificially  caused  to  mount,  retires  from  these  social  heights ;  there  remains  to 
them  only  their  material  force  and  the  rocky  harducss  fit  yet  to  resist  the  re- 
volutionary waves  which  are  breaking  at  their  base. 

Nicholas,  surrounded  by  his  generab,  ministers,  ofiiccrs,  and  bureaucrats, 
braves  this  isolation,  but  he  grows  visibly  gloomy,  he  becomes  sorrowful  and 
preoccupied.  He  sees  that  he  is  not  loved ;  he  perceives  the  mournful  silence 
which  surrounds  him  and  gives  free  access  to  distant  roarings  which  seem  to 
approach  him.  The  Tzar  wishes  to  forget  himself;  he  proclaims  loudly  that  his 
aim  is  the  increase  of  tlie  imperial  power. 

These  professions  of  faith  have  nothing  new  in  them ;  he  has  laboured  twenty- 
five  years  without  repose,  without  relaxation,  for  this  one  and  only  end  •  he 
has  spared  nothing — neither  tears  nor  blood. 
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Everything  has  succeeded  vith  him :  he  has  destroyed  the  PqUsIl  md^ms^ ; 
in  Russia  he  has  extinguished  liberalism. 

In  truth,  what  more  has  he  to  desire  P    Why  is  he  sombre  f 

The  Emperor  well  knows  that  Fohind  is  not  dead.  In  the  place  d  tix 
liberalism  which  he  persecuted  by  a  miserable  intolerance — for  this  douf 
flower  can  not  grow  in  Russian  soil,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  peop.^ 
•—he  sees  another  question  rise  like  a  cloud  big  with  storms. 

The  people  begin  to  shudder,  to  vibrate,  undcr.the  yoke  of  the  nobility;  par- 
tial revolts  burst  out  permanently ;  you  yourself.  Sir !  cite  a  terrible  examp^ 

The  party  of  movement,  of  progress,  demands  the  emancipatioii  of  t> 
peasantry ;  it  is  ready  to  be  the  first  to  sacrifice  its  own  rig^hts.  The  Tz& 
is  undecided,  he  loses  his  presence  of  mind,  he  desires  emancipation  i^^ 
hinders  it. 

He  has  understood  that  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  is  equivalest 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  land  ia 
its  turn  will  inaugurate  a  social  revolution,  and  thenoe  will  emanate  runl 
communism.  To  avoid  the  question  of  enfranchisement  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible ;  to  defer  its  solution  until  the  following  reign  is  easier^  but  it  is  cow- 
ardly, and  at  best  is  only  one  hour  more  lost  in  a  bad  posting-house  -without 
horses. 

Now  you  may  appreciate.  Sir !  what  happiness  it  is  for  Russia  that  the  ran* 
commune  has  not  been  dissolved,  that  individual  property  has  not  destroyed  coid-   ^ 
munistic  possession ;  what  happiness  it  is  for  the  Russian  people  to  have  kept    ] 
outside  of  every  political  movement,  outside  even  of  that  European  civilizstioff 
which  would  necessarily  have  undermined  its  oonununism,  and  which  to-dat 
has  itself  arrived  through  socialism  at  its  own  negation. 

Europe,  I  have  said  elsewhere,  has  not  solved  the  question  of  the  antinomy 
between  the  individual  and  the  State,  but  it  has  proposed  the  problem.  Bussi» 
from  the  opposite  side  approaches  the  same  problem,  but  neither  has  she  foaitd 
its  solution.    It  is  in  the  presence  of  this  question  that  our  equality  hegsas. 

Europe  at  its  fifst  step  on  social  revolution  meets  this  people  which  brings 
it  a  rudimentary  realization,  half-savage,  but  yet  some  kind  of  realization,  of  the 
continual  division  of  lands  among  the  agricultural  labourers.  And  note,  Sir ! 
that  this  great  example  does  not  come  from  civilized  Russia,  but  from  ihs 
people  themselves,  and  their  internal  life.  We  Russians,  who  have  passed 
through  western  civilization,  we  are  at  the  best  nothing  more  than  a  means,  s 
lever,  interpreters  between  the  Russian  people  and  revolutionary  Europe. 
The  man  of  future  Russia  will  be  the  moujik  (the  peasant)  as  the  man  of  re- 
generate France  will  be  the  workman. 

But  yet,  this  being  so,  has  not  the  Russian  people  the  right  to  a  little  more 
indulgence  from  you,  Sir  ? 

Poor  peasant !  so  intelligent,  so  simple  in  manners,  contented  with  so  ]ittle« 
he  has  been  chosen  as  the  aim  of  all  sorts  of  iniquities ;  the  Emperor  decimates 
him  by  conscriptions ;  the  seigneur  robs  him  of  every  third  day ;  the  ichinovnii* 


*  Any  Bubaltcm  in  the  civil  service. 
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gets  luB  last  rouble  from  him ;  the  peasant  is  silent,  he  suffers,  but  he  does  not 
despair ;  he  keeps  his  commune.  Dhey  pluck  a  member  from  it ;  the  commune 
closes,  and  contracts  within  itself  more  and  more ;  the  fate  of  this  poor  wretch 
is  worthy  of  pity  and  yet  does  not  move  it  \  instead  of  compassionating  they 
abase  him. 

You  deny  to  him,  Sir  I  the  last  refuge  '^hich  remains  to  him,  where  he  feels 
himself  a  man,  where  he  loves  and  does  not  fear  \  you  say  '  his  commune  is  not 
a  commune,  his  family  is  not  a  family,  his  wife  is  not  his  wife — she  belongs  to 
the  seigneur  before  him ;  his  children  are  not  his — who  knows  their  father  ?' 

And  it  is  thus  you  deliver  up  this  poor  people  not  to  the  appreciation  of 
Bcience,  but  to  the  contempt  of  other  peoples,  who  will  read  your  beautiful 
legend  with  confidence  and  love. 
It  is  my  duty  to  say  some  words  on  this  subject. 

The  feeling  of  fisumily  with  the  Slavonians  is  hu:gely  developed :  this  is  perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  conservatism  of  the  race,  the  limit  of  their  negation. 
A  family  possessing  in  conmion  is  the  prototype  of  the  commune. 
A  rural  family  does  not  love  to  disperse  itself  round  many  hearths ;  often 
three  or  four  generations  may  be  seen  under  the  same  roof,  all  governed  in  a 
^triarchal  manner  by  a  grandfather  or  a  great-uncle.  The  woman  generally 
oppressed,  as  one  sees  everywhere  in  the  agricultural  class,  begins  to  be  re- 
spected in  Eussia  when  she  has  sons  of  age,  or  more  still  when  she  is  the 
widow  of  the  elder  of  the  family. 

It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  conduct  of  affairs  trusted  to  the  authority  of  a  grey- 
haired  grandmother,    ts  this  a  proof  that  the  family  does  not  exist  in  Russia  ? 
Let  us  pass  on  to  the  seigneurs  in  their  relations  with  the  family  of  the  serf. 
But  for  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  distinguish  between  norxnal  condition 
fimd  abuse,  rights  and  crimes. 
The  right  of  the  seigneur  has  never  existed  among  the  Slavonians. 
The  proprietor  can  not  legally  require,  either  the  first  of  a  marriage,  or  con- 
jugal infidelity.    If  the  law  were  executed  in  Kussia  he  would  be  punished 
for  the  violation  of  a  serf  woman,  equally  with  any  attempt  against  a  free 
woman :  that  is  to  say,  he  would  render  himself  liable  to  the  galleys,  or  to 
Siberia,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  privileges,  according  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence. 
Such  is  the  law ;  let  us  now  consider  the  facts. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  with  the  social  position  which  the  Government 
has  granted  to  the  lords  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  debauch  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  their  serfs.  With  the  help  of  oppression  and  punishments  the 
seigneur  would  always  find  husbands  who  would  yield  up  their  wives,  and 
fathers  who  would  bring  their  daughters  to  him,  like  that  gallant  French 
gentleman  in  the  Memoirs  of  Peuchot,  who,  in  the  full  light  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  implored  the  special  grace  of  placing  his  daughter  in  the  Fare  aux 
Cerfs. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  either,  that  the  most  honest  father  and  husband  may 
not  find  justice  against  the  seigneur,  thanks  to  the  beautiful  judicial  organiza- 
tion in  Russia ;  both  would  then  be  in  the  position  of  M.  Tiercelin,  whose  child 
of  eleven  years  of  age  Louis  XYstole  from  him  through  the  means  of  M.  Berryer* 
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All  these  hideons  infamies  are  possible,  I  allow ;  it  is  enough  to  recall  tkem  t^i 
the  memory  of  those  who  know  the  gross  and  depraved  manners  of  one  part  o( 
the  Russian  nobility ;  but  as  to  the  peasant,  he  is  very  far  from  being  indiffezmt 
to  the  libertinism  of  his  masters. 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  proof  to  you. 

Half  the  lords  assassinated  by  their  peasants  (statistics  carry  the  number 
to  sixty  or  seventy  a-ycar)  fall  victims  to  their  erotic  exploits.  Jjaw  suiU 
are  rare ;  the  peasant  knows  that  the  tribunal  remains  invariably  deaf  to  his  com- 
plaints ;  but  he  has  an  axe,  he  uses  it  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  he  knows  it. 

After  this  disquisition  on  the  peasantry,  I  would  ask  you.  Sir !  kindiy  to 
follow  me  in  some  reflections  on  civiliaed  Russia. 

You  have  been  no  more  indulgent  to  the  intellectual  movement  than  to 
the  popular  character ;  with  one  single  stroke  of  your  pen  you  hare  effaced  all 
our  labour,  a  labour  produced  by  chained  hands. 

One  of  the  characters  of  Shakspere,  not  knowing  how  sufficiently  to  hamiliate 
a  despised  adversary,  says  to  him — '  I  doubt  even  that  you  are.'  Yon  have 
gone  farther.  Sir!  you  do  not  even  doubt  the  non-existence  of  Russ'ulb 
literature. 

I  quote  your  words  verbatim  :^ 

'  We  do  not  amnse  ourselves  by  looking  in  the  higher  ranks  to  see  if  some  clever 
people,  exerdxing  themselves  ia  the  Ras^ian  langQagc,  as  in  a  learned  tongue,  hare 
amused  Europe  with  the  pale  representation  of  a  pretended  Russian  literature.  Bat  for 
my  respect  for  Mickicwicz  and  the  errors  of  the  saints,  I  would  rather  aceuse  the 
facility  (let  us  even  say  the  clemency)  with  which  he  has  wished  to  speak  serioiuly  of 
this  foUy/ 

I  seek  in  vain,  Sir !  for  the  reason  of  this  disdainful  reception  of  the  first  cry 
of  grief  of  a  people  awakening  in  prison, — an  impulse,  which  the  jailor's  hand 
endeavours  already  to  stifle  in  its  birth. 

Why  have  you  not  rather  listened  to  the  heart-rending  accents  of  our  so 
sorrowful  poetry,  and  of  our  songs  which  are  only  sounding  tears  ?  What 
has  hidden  from  you  the  sight  of  our  convulsive  laughter,  of  that  perpetiLii 
irony  which  hides  our  deeply  ulcerated  heart,  and  which  is  at  the  bottom 
only  the  fatal  knowledge  of  onr  powerlessness  P 

Ah !  how  I  would  that  I  was  able  to  translate  worthily  for  you  some  lyrics 
of  Fouehkine,  of  Lermontoff,  or  some  of  the  popular  songs  of  Koltsoffl  You 
would  offer  us  then.  Sir !  a  cordial  hand,  and  you  would  be  the  first  to  ask  foc- 
getfulness  of  your  former  assertions. 

After  the  mougik  (the  peasant)  communism,  nothing  characterizes  Russia 
more  cert^nly,  nothing  so  much  preludes  her  future  as  her  literary  movement. 

Between  the  peasant  and  our  literature  rises  the  monster  of  official  Russia, 
of '  the  Russian  lie,  the  Russian  cholera,'-— as  you  have  well  named  it. 

This  Russia  begins  at  the  Emperor  and  continues  from  soldier  to  soldier, 
from  clerk  to  clerk,  down  to  the  smallest  adjunct  of  a  commissary  of  police,  in 
the  most  remote  district  of  the  Empire.  It  is  thus  that  it  extends  and  gains 
at  each  step,  as  in  the  Bolgi  of  Dante,  a  new  power  of  evil,  a  greater  intensity 
of  depravity  and  tyranny.    A  living  pyramid  of  crimes,  of  abuses,  of  exactions, 
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of  police  sticks,  of  German  officials  without  hearts  and  always  greedy,  of  ignor- 
ant judges  always  drunk,  of  aristocrats  always  lackeys ;  all  soldered  together 
by  complicity,  by  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  finally  supported  on  six  hundred 
thousand  automatons  armed  with  bayonets. 

The  peasant  is  never  sullied  by  contact  with  this  world  of  governmental 
cynicism ;  he  endures  it :  this  is  his  sole  complicity. 

The  camp  opposed  to  official  Russia  is  formed  of  a  handful  of  resigned  men, 
who  protest  against,  combat,  unveil,  and  undermine  it. 

Isolated  combatants,  from  time  to  time  they  see  themselves  dragged  to 
casemates,  tortured,  transported  to  Siberia;  but  their  posts  do  not  long  remain 
yacant:  new  combatants  advance :  this  is  our  tradition;  our  inalienable  heritage. 

The  terrible  consequences  of  human  speech  in  Russia  necessarily  augment 
its  power.  The  voice  of  the  free  ^man  is  received  by  us  with  sympathy  and 
veneration ;  for  to  raise  it  among  us  he  must  absolutely  have  something  to  say. 
One  does  not  decide  too  hastily  on  publishing  one's  thoughts,  when  at  the  end 
of  each  page  one  sees  the  gendarme,  the  troika,  the  kibitka,  and  in  the  perspec- 
tive Tobolsk  or  Yrkoustk. 

I  spoke  enough  in  a  former  pamphlet  of  the  Russian  literature.  I  will  add 
here  only  some  general  reflections. 

Melancholy,  scepticism,  irony, — ^such  are  the  three  chords  of  the  Russian  lyre. 

When  Pouchkine  begins  one  of  his  best  poems  by  these  calm  and  mournful 
words — '  There  is  no  justice  on  the  earth,  .  .  .  but  also  there  is  none  above : 
that  is  as  clear  to  me  as  a  simple  musical  scale': '  would  you  not  think,  Sir !  that 
you  felt  your  heait  turn  to  ice,  seeing  behind  this  apparent  tranquility  a  broken 
existence,  observing  a  man  already  habituated  to  suffering  ? 

Lermontoff,  overwhelmed  with  disgust  for  the  society  in  the  midst  bf  which 
he  lived,  when  hardly  thirty  years  of  age,  addresses  these  words  to  his  con- 
temporaries. 

'I  contemplate  our  generation  with*gri6f ;  its  future  is  empty  and  dark ;  it  will  grow 
old  in  inaction ;  it  will  sink  Under  the  weight  of  doubt  aud  a  barren  science. 

'  Life  fiitigues  us  like  a  long  journey  without  an  object. 

'  We  aire  like  those  precocious  fruits  which  are  sometimes  found,  strange  orphan^  among 
the  blossoms ;  they  charm  neither  the  sight  nor  the  taste ;  they  fall  at  the  moment  of 
ripening. 

'  We  hurry  toward  the  tomb  without  happiness,  without  glory,  and  before  our  fall  we 
cast  a  glance  of  bitter  disdain  over  the  past. 

'We  shall  pass  unnoticed  over  this  earth,  a  mournful,  silent,  soon-forgotten  crowd  I 

'  We  shall  leave  nothing  to  our  descendants,  neither  a  fertile  idea,  nor  any  work  of 
genius,  and  they  wiU  insult  our  ashes  by  a  disdainful  verse  or  by  the  sarcasm  which  a 
ruined  sou  addresses  to  a  dissipated  father.' 

I  know  only  one  modern  poet  who  has  struck  the  darker  chords  of  the  human 
soul  with  so  much  force.  This  poet  was  also  born  a  slave,  and  he  also  died 
before  the  awakening  of  his  country.  It  is  the  apologist  of  death,  the  celebrated 


'  Mozart  and  Salieri.  The  poem  is  excellently  translated  into  German  by  M  Bomstacdt, 
in  a  amaU  v<dume  of  translations  of  Pouchkine  and  Lermontoff. 
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Leopardi,  he  who  viewed  the  world  as  a  leagae  of  malefactors  making  &rc; 
war  against  a  few  virtaoos  foob. 

Enssia  has  had  only  one  painter  generally  known — ^BmlofT.  Wbat  is  :^^ 
subject  where  the  artist  sought  lus  inspiration  P  What,  I  say,  is  the  sabjea  cl 
his  nuister-pieture,  which  has  gained  Imn  some  reputation  in  Italy  ? 

Regard  this  strange  production. 

On  an  immense  canvass  you  see  groups  of  stupefied  and  terrified  men  ci- 
deavouring  to  save  themselves,  perishing  in  the  midst  of  an  earthquake,  of  i 
volcanic  eruption,  of  a  true  storm  of  universal  destruction ;  they  yield  to  i 
savage,  stupid,  iniquitous  strength,  against  which  all  resistance  ^roald  be  use- 
less.   Such  was  the  inspiration  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  of  Petersbnig. 

The  Russian  romance  is  only  pathological  anatomy,  it  is  only  an  establishis^ 
of  the  evil  which  devours  us,  a  contiuual  self-accusation, — accuaation  without 
respite  and  without  mercy.  Here  is  not  heard  the  sweet  voice  coming  doirn 
from  heaven  which  announces  to  Faust  the  pardon  of  the  faulty  maid.  Hers 
is  no  consoktion :  doubt  and  malediction  alone  are  heard.  And  yet  if  Kfi;ssb 
may  be  saved  she  will  be  so  by  that  deep  feeling  of  our  situation^  and  by 
the  little  care  which  we  have  to  conceal  it  from  the  world. 

'  He  who  frankly  avows  his  faults,  feels  that  he  has  something  within  him 
which  escapes  and  resists  a  fall ;  he  understands  that  he  may  redeem  his  past, 
and  not  only  lift  up  his  head,  but  become,  as  in  Byron's  tragedy,  from  Sardana- 
palus  the  effeminate,  Sardanapalus  the  hero.' 

The  Russian  people  does  not  read.     You  know  well.  Sir!  that  it  was     \ 
not  either  the  country  folk  who  read  Voltaire  and  Diderot ;  it  was  the  nobility 
and  a  part  of  the  tiersSiat,    The  enlightened  portion  of  the  tiert-^tat  belongs 
in  Russia  to  the  nobility.    This  last  is  constituted  of  all  who  have  ceased  to 
be  the  people ;  it  even  has  a  proletarian  nobility  which  is  partly  founded  m 
the  popular  clement  and  another  freed  proletarianism  which  ascends  upward 
and  becomes  ennobled.    This  fluctuation,  this  constant  going  and  coming,  im- 
prints on  the  Russian  nobility  a  character  which  you  will  not  find  among  the 
privileged  classes  of  the  rest  of  Europe.     In  a  word,  all  Russian  lustoiy 
since  Peter  I  is  only  the  history  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  influence  which 
European  civilization  has  exercized  on  it.    I  will  add  here  that  the  number  of 
the  nobility  of  Russia  equals  at  least  the  half  of  the  number  of  the  electors  in 
France,  since  the  law  of  the  31st  of  May. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  neo-Russian  literature  pursued  the  pro- 
cess of  elaborating  that  rich,  sonorous,  and  magnificent  language  which  we  write 
now ;  a  language  supple,  energetic,  fitted  to  express  the  most  abstract  ideas  of 
Grerman  metaphysics,  and  the  light,  wittily  sparkling  phrases  of  French  conversa- 
tion. This  literature,  called  forth  by  the  inspiration  of  Peter's  genius,  presented 
a  governmental  character,  it  is  true ;  but  governmental  then  meant  reforming, 
almost  revolutionary. 

The  imperial  throne,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  great  revolution  of  I7S9, 
draped  itself  majestically  in  the  most  beautiful  folds  of  European  civilization 
and  philosophy.  Catherine  II  deserved  to  have  pasteboard  villages  and  palaces 
in  freshly  plastered  boards  put  before  her ;  no  one  knew  better  than  she  the  art 

I 
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of  the  * mise en  scene'  At  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
and  Beccaria  rivalled  each  other  in  their  display.  You  know,  Sir !  the  reverse 
of  the  medal. 

However,  a  strange  and  unexpected  accent  began  to  trouble  the  triumphant 
concert  of  the  court's  pindaric  apologies.  This  sound  vibrating  with  sarcastic 
irony,  with  a  strongly  marked  tendency  to  criticism  and  to  scepticism ;  this 
sound,  I  say,  was  the  only  national  sound,  the  only  one  susceptible  of  vitality 
and  of  ulterior  development.  The  rest,  temporary  and  exotic,  must  necessarily 
perish. 

The  true  character  of  Russian  thought,  poetical  or  speculative,  haa  been 
developed  in  all  its  strength  since  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  movement  is  a  tragical  emancipation  of  con- 
science, an  implacable  negation,  a  bitter  irony,  a  miserable  self-consciousness. 
A  mad  laugh  sometimes  accompanies  it,  but  this  laugh  has  nothing  gay  in  it. 
Cast  into  a  crushing  medium,  gifted  with  great  sagacity  and  with  a  fatal 
logic,  Russia  suddenly  freed  herself  from  the  religion  and  the  manners  of  her 
fathers. 

The  emancipated  Russian  is  the  most  independent  man  in  Europe.  What 
can  stop  him?  Shall  respect  of  the  past?  But  does  not  the  history  of 
modem  Russia  begin  by  an  absolute  negation  of  nationality  and  tradition  P 

That  other  indefinite  past,  the  period  of  Petersburg,  perhaps  ?  Ah !  tliat 
obliges  us  to  nothing.  ^  'This  fifth  act  of  a  bloody  tragedy  played  in  a 
lupanar '  emancipates  us,  but  imposes  no  other  belief  on  us. 

On  the  other  side,  your  past,  you  Westerns  !  serves  us  as  instruction — ^that 
is  all ;  we  in  no  wise  consider  ourselves  testamentary  executors  of  your  history. 
We  accept  your  doubts ;  your  faith  does  not  move  us.  You  are  too  religious 
for  us.  We  share  your  hatreds,  but  we  do  not  understand  your  attachment 
for  the  heritage  of  your  ancestors ;  we  are  too  oppressed,  too  unhappy,  to  be 
contented  with  a  half-liberty.  You  have  arrangements  to  manage,  scruples 
restrain  you,  we,  we  have  no  managements,  no  scruples,  but  power  fails  us 
for  the  moment. 

It  is  thence.  Sir !  that  we  get  this  irony,  this  rage  which  exasperates  us, 
which  undermines  us,  which  thrusts  us  forward,  which  conducts  sometimes  to 
Siberia,  to  torture,  to  exile,  to  a  premature  death.  We  devote  ourselves  with- 
out hope,  through  disgust,  through  ennui.  There  is  certainly  something  mad 
in  our  life,  but  nothing  vulgar,  nothing  stationary,  nothing  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Do  not  accuse  us  of  criminality  because  we  do  not  respect  what  you  respect. 
Who  reproaches  foundlings  with  not  venerating  their  parents  P  We  are  free, 
we  begin  by  ourselves.  Our  tradition  is  our  organization,  our  nationality ;  these 
are  inherent  in  all  our  being,  in  them  is  our  blood,  our  instinct,  and  nowise  an 
obligatory  authority.  We  are  independent,  for  we  possess  nothing ;  we  have 
almost  nothing  to  love ;  there  is  bitterness  and  offence  in  our  every  memory. 
Civilization  and  science  have  been  offered  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  knout. 


^  So  most  admirably  says  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  77  Frogreuo  in  an  article  on 
Russia,  Ang.  1st  1851. 
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Wlutt  have  we,  then,  to  do  with  your  traditional  duties,  we  ibe  yojsasn 
children,  the  disinherited  ?  And  how  can  we  care  to  accept  a  laded  moru';, 
a  morality  neither  Christian  nor  human,  existing  only  in  theoreiicaJ  ezerdies 
and  in  the  formulas  of  lawyers?  What  Teneration  would  yoa  in^tre  as  ^'m 
for  this  pretorium  of  your  barbario^roman  justice,  for  these  heavy,  crus^* 
vaults,  without  air  and  without  light,  rebuilt  in  the  middle-ages  and  replasteicu 
by  the  freedmen  of  the  tiers-6tat  ?  Periu4)s  they  have  not  hi  them  the  snves 
of  the  Russian  tribunals;  but  who  can  prove  to  us  that  there  is  justioe  ? 

We  see  clearly  that  the  dbtinction  between  your  laws  and  our  nkases  lies 
principally  in  the  wording  of  the  preamble.    Our  ukaaea  begin  bj  an  orer- 
whelming  truth — '  the  Tzar  ordains.'    Your  laws  bear  at  their  bead  the  insolt- 
iug  lie  of  the  republican  triple  device,  the  ironical  invocation  of  the  name  of  tk 
French  People.    The  Code  Nichoks  is  directed  exclusively  against  men  and  in 
favour  of  authority;  the  Code  Napoleon  does  not  seem  to  have  anj  otlucf 
character.    We  drag  about  chains  enough,  which  force  has  placed  on  us,  not  to 
make  them  heavier  by  others  of  our  own  choice.    In  tlua  respect  we  find  our- 
selves perfectly  equal  to  your  peasantry.    We  obey  brute  force ;  we  are  sbres 
because  we  have  no  means  of  freeing  ourselves ;  at  least  we  will  accept  nothics 
from  the  enemy's  camp. 

Russia  will  never  be  protestant 

Russia  will  never  be  juste-milieu. 

Russia  will  never  make  a  revolution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Tzar  Nichoks,  and  obtaining  as  the  price  of  her  victory  Tzar  representatives,    t 
Tzar  tribunals,  a  Tzar  police,  and  Tzar  laws. 

We  ask  too  much,  perhaps,  and  shall  arrive  at  nothing.  That  is  possiUe, 
but  we  will  not  despair.  Russia^  before  1848,  could  not,  ought  not,  to  hare 
entered  into  the  revolutionary  phase.  She  ought  only  to  have  cared  for  her 
education,  and  she  cares  for  it  at  this  moment.  The  Tzar  himself  peroeiTes 
this ;  so  he  beats  down  with  club-blows  universities,  ideas,  sciences ;  he  endea- 
vours to  isolate  Russia  from  £urope,  to  slay  cirilization ;  he  does  his  work 

Will  he  succeed  ? 

I  have  said  elsewhere;  we  must  not  trust  blindly  to  the  future;  each  foetos 
has  the  right  of  development,  but  each  fcetus  is  not  developed  for  all  that 
The  future  of  Russia  does  not  depend  on  herself  alone ;  it  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  all  Europe.  Who  can  prophesy  the  fate  of  the  Sbivonian  world  whea 
reaction  and  absolutism  shall  have  conquered  the  Revolution  in  Europe  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  perish. — ^Who  knows  ? 

But  Europe  will  perish  also.    .    .    . 

And  history  will  continue  in  America.    .    .    . 

I  had  written  thus  far.  Sir !  when  I  received  the  last  pages  of  your  legend. 
Reading  them,  my  first  impulse  was  to  throw  my  labour  into  the  fire.  From  a 
mind  so  noble,  so  sincere,  as  yours,  one  need  not  wait  a  claim  for  justice  from 
without  in  favour  of  a  misunderstood  people.  Tour  sympathetic  and  loring 
soul  has  risen  above  your  part  of  inexorable  judge,  of  avenger  of  a  martyred 
people.    You  contradict  yourself,  but  such  contradictions  are  sublime. 
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However  I  thought,  on  re-reading  i|iy  letter,  that  you  might  find  there  some 
new  views  on  Russia  and  the  Slavonic  world ;  I  decided  on  sending  it  to  you. 
1  have  full  confidence  that  you  will  kindly  pardon  those  parts  where  I  have 
suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  barbarous  rage :  one  has  not  Cossack 
blood  in  one's  veins  for  nothing.    I  longed  so  much,  Sir!  to  modify  your 
opinion  of  the  Russian  people ;  it  was  so  melancholy,  so  painful  to  me  to  see 
our  being  crushed  by  your  hand ;  I  could  not  always  stifle  the  pain  of  my 
emotions ;  I  allowed  ray  pen  to  run  on  at  will.    I  see  now  that  you  do  not 
despair  of  us ;  I  see  that  under  the  coarse  garb  of  the  Russian  peasant  you 
have  found  the  man ;  I  see  it,  and  in  my  turn  I  confess  to  you  that  we  un- 
derstand perfectly  the  impression  which  the  very  name  alone  of  Russia  ought 
to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  every  free  man.  We  ourselves  often  curse  this  sorrow- 
ful country.     You  know  this.  Sir!  else  you  would  not  have  written  these 
remarkable  words — 'AH  that  we  have  said  on  the  moral  nothingness  of  Russia 
is  feeble  in  comparison  with  what  the  Russians  say  of  it  themselves.' 

We  also— we  have  come  back  from  our  funeral  prayers  over  Russia,  and  we 
say  with  you — '  There  is  a  spark  under  the  tomb.'  You  have  divined  it  through 
the  intuition  of  love ;  we  have  seen  and  felt  it.  This  spark  is  not  extinguished  in 
blood  nor  in  the  frosts  of  Siberia ;  in  the  depths  of  mines  nor  in  dungeons.  Ah! 
may  it  but  smoulder  under  the  ashes.  The  sharp  wild  north  wind  which  blows 
over  Europe  would  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  it.  Russia  is  hemmed  in  between 
two  Siberias :  the  one  white  with  snow,  the  other  white  with  opinion. 

The  hour  of  our  action  has  not  yet  sounded.  France  may  yet  justly  take 
advantage  of  the  honour  of  the  first  step ;  she  will  even  have  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  choice,  and  that  even  in  1S52.  Europe  will  precede  us  without  doubt, 
to  the  tomb  or  to  a  new  life,  not  only  in  virtue  of  her  right  of  seniority,  but 
because  of  the  general  connection  of  the  social  revolution  with  the  Slavonic 
world,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show.  The  day  of  our  action  may  be  far  dis- 
tant ;  the  day  of  conscience,  of  thought,  of  speech,  is  already  risen.  We  have 
lived  long  enough  in  silence  and  sleep ;  it  is  time  to  relate  our  dreams  and  the 
fruits  of  our  meditations. 

And,  indeed,  whose  fault  is  it  if  it  has  been  necessary  to  wait  till  1847  'for 
a  German  (Haxthausen)  to  have  discovered,'  as  you  say,  '  popular  Russia,  of 
which  one  knew  no  more  than  of  America  before  Columbus  P' 

The  fault  is  ours,  I  confess.  Sir !  ours,  poor  mutes !  it  is  the  faidt  of  our 
pusillanimity,  our  speech  paralyzed  by  fear,  our  imagination  struck  by  terror.  We 
fear  even  to  confess  beyond  the  frontiers  the  horror  with  which  our  chains  in- 
spire us.  Galley-slaves  bom  and  condemned  to  drag  the  cannon-ball  to  the 
tomb,  we  are  offended  whenever  we  are  spoken  of  as  voluntary  slaves,  as  frozen 
negroes,  and  yet  we  take  care  not  to  protest  publicly. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  decide  at  last  either  to  submit  to  tliese  accusations, 
or  rather  to  set  a  term  to  them  and  to  rouse  the  echoes  of  free  Russian  words. 
It  is  better  far  to  perish  suspected  of  being  men,  than  to  bear  on  one's  brow 
the  eternal  mark  of  serfdom,  and  to  bend  under  the  hard  reproach  of  being 
slaves  by  choice. 
Unbappily  in  Russia  free  speech  astonishes ;  it  terrifies.   I  have  only  sought 
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to  draw  one  corner  of  the  thick  veil  which  hides  us  from  the  sight  of 
I  have  only  spoken  of  theoretical  tendences,  distant  hopes,  organic  deni'vf 
of  the  future ;  and  yet  my  pamphlet,  of  which  yon  have  spoken  in  such  ftat:- 
ing  terms,  has  produced  a  sad  impressi<m  in  Russia.  Friendly  ToieeSy  whi.*i: . 
respect,  have  condemned  it.  They  have  taxed  it  with  being  an  avowal  of  r:- 
An  ayowal !  and  of  what  gnilt  P  the  guilt  of  our  misfortunes,  of  our  suferhj. 
of  our  desire  to  break  from  this  hateful  position.  .  .  Poor  dear  fiends !  ..n 
them  pardon  me  this  trespass !  I  am  yet  repeating  it. 

Ay,  Sir !  how  weary,  how  accursed  is  the  yoke  of  a  long  alavcfy,  witbou:  - 
struggle  and  without  hope  of  a  speedy  termination.  The  most  generous,  ti- 
most  noble,  the  most  deyoted  souls  end  by  being  worn  out.  Where  is  the  ben  • 
who  would  not  at  length  fail  into  weariness  and  despair,  preferring  to  all  tb 
dreams  a  little  repose  before  death. 

No,  I  will  not  be  silent.  My  word  shall  avenge  those  unfortunate  exist«n?e$ 
broken  under  the  pressure  of  Russian  absolutism,  of  that  infernal  regime  whiei 
strikes  man  with  moral  prostration  and  deathly  debility. 

We  are  forced  to  speak,  else  none  would  ever  bdieve  how  ma<^  of  tht 
beautiful  and  sublime  these  generous  men  entertain  in  the  depths  of  th^  soal5, 
how  much  is  to  be  found  under  the  snows  of  exile,  where  even  their  tombs  cj 
not  bear  their  criminal  names — sacred  names  which  their  friends  know  how  u 
keep  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  but  which  they  will  never  dare  to  utter  aloui 

How ! — Hardly  have  we  opened  our  mouths ;  hardly  have  we  spelt  some  fcv 
words  of  our  desires  and  our  hopes,  when  they  impose  silence  on  us  and  wiiii 
to  close  the  bier  over  the  cradle  of  our  speech.    It  is  impos&ble. 

There  is  a  degree  of  maturity  in  thought  when  it  csn  not  allow  itself  to  be 
garrotted  either  by  the  censorship  or  prudential  considerations.  Propagandism 
then  becomes  a  passion ;  and  is  it  enough  to  only  whisper  in  the  ear  when  one 
is  not  sure  of  breaking  the  lethargy  even  by  the  tocsin  P 

From  the  insurrection  of  the  Strelitz  up  to  the  conspinu^  of  the  Fonrteentli 
of  December,  there  had  been  no  serious  revolt  in  Russia.    The  reason  is  renr 
simple;  there  did  not  exist  among  the  people  any  very  strongly  devekiped 
emancipatory  instincts ;  in  several  matters  they  agreed  with  the  government, 
in  many  others  the  government  had  gone  before  the  nation.    The  peasantry 
alone,  excluded  from  all  advantage  of  the  imperial  regime,  oppre^ed  more 
than  ever,  attempted  a  rising.    Russia,  from  tKe  Ural  to  Fenza,  SimbiRsk, 
and  Kazan,  fell  under  the  power  of  Pougatcheff,  for  some  months.    The  im- 
perial army  was  repulsed,  beaten  by  the  Cossacks,  and  General  Bibikoff,  sent 
from  Petersburg  to  take  the  command,  wrote,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself  the 
following  words  from  Nijni, — '  Things  are  going  on  very  badly ;  what  I  fear 
the  most  is  not  the  armed  hordes  of  insurgents,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
which  is  bad — ^very  bad.* 

Alter  unheard  of  efforts  the  insurrection  ended  by  being  crushed.  The 
people  fell  into  an  unbounded  depression ;  they  were  silent  and  let  aU  go. 

The  nobility,  biding  their  time,  got  developed  during  this  sorrowful  sleep  of 
the  people ;  civilization  began  to  penetrate  farther  into  minds,  and  as  a  living 
proof  of  this  political  maturity  of  the  moral  development  necessarily  implying 
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action,  appeared  those  admirable  men,  those  heroes,  as  yoa  justly  entitle  them, 
^who,  '  alone,  in  the  lerj  jaws  of  the  dragon,  attempted  the  bold  stroke  of  the 
^Fourteenth  of  December/  Their  defeat,  and  the  terror  of  the  present  reign^ 
made  every  expansive  idea  shrink  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul,  destroyed. 
every  precodons  attempt.  Qaestioos  of  a  different  character  arose ;  men  no 
longer  cared  to  expose  their  lives  for  the  hope  of  a  Constitution ;  they  saw 
tbat  a  Charter  conquered  at  Petersburg  would  be  broken  by  the  perjury  of  tho 
sovereign :  the  fate  of  the  Polish  Constitution  was  an  example  of  thisL 

During  some  ten  years  they  pursued  an  intellectual  w(H:k  without  uttering  a 
single  word,  and  thus  reached  at  last  so  great  an  uneasiness,  such  disquietude, 
'  that  one  paid  with  his  whole  life  for  the  ha^^ness  of  a  moment's  freedom' 
and  the  power  of  saying  out  aloud  some  portiixk  of  his  thought. 

Some  flung  away  their  fortunes  with  that  lightness,  that  carelessness,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Poles  and  us,  and  sought  elsewhere  some  distraction 
from  their  wretchedness ;  others  incapable  of  overcoming  their  disgust  at  the 
r^me  of  Petersburg,  buried  themselves  in  their  country  seats.  Our  youth 
hang  their  heads  either  over  Panslavism,  or  Qerman  philosophy,  or  history, 
or  political  economy ;  in  a  wcmi,  none  of  those  called  to  an  intelleotual  life  in 
Kussia  were  able  to,  or  would,  remain  tranquil  or  stationary. 

The  recent  aff^r  of  Petracheflkky, — sent  to  the  mines  for  life,  and  his  friends 
transported,  who  in  184d,  at  two  paces  from  the  Winter-Palace  had  formed 
several  revolutionary  clubs, — ^proves  sul^ently,  by  the  audacious  imprudence 
of  the  victims,  by  the  evident  improbability  of  success,  that  tho  time  of 
meditati<»s  passes,  that  the  agitation  overflows  the  soul,  that  it  ia  thought 
better  to  run  the  chance  of  a  certain  loss  than  to  remain  a  mute  impassible 
witness  of  the  order  of  Petersburg. 

A  legend,  very  popular  in  Russia,  relates  that  a  certain  Tzar,  suspeotiAg  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife,  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  with  her  son  in  a  cask.    The 
monarch  then  had  the  cask  sealed  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
For  years  the  cask  floated  on  the  waters. 

However  the  Tzarevitch  grew,  and  begun  with  head  and  feet  to  touch  tho 
two  ends  of  the  cask.  The  want  of  space  became  daily  more  irksome.  •  One 
day  he  said  to  his  mother — '  Queenly  mother !  permit  me  to  stretch  my  limbs 
to  their  full  length.' 

*0,  Tzarevitch,  my  son!* — ^replied  the  iqother — 'beware  of  what  you  say. 
The  cask  will  burst,  and  you  will  perish  in  the  briny  waves.'  The  Tz^Eurevitch 
was  silent  for  a  moment;  then,  having  well  rejected,  he  replied  again — 
'Mother!  I  wUl  stretch  n\yself.  Better  to  stretch  anfiseV  free^  once,  ancl 
perish.' 
I  am  but  telling  you  our  history.  Sir. 

Woe  to  Russia  if  she  no  more  find  these  rash  men  who  will  com^mit  impni- 
denoes  at  the  risk  of  paying  with  imminex\t  loss  for  the  p)easu,re  of  once  freely 
stretching  themselves. 
Far  from  us  the  fear  of  this.    .    ,    ,    , 

The  name  of  Michael  Bakounine  comes  unbidd^i  to  my  mind.  Bakounine  haa 
famished  £urope  with  eyidence  of  the  revolutionary  practicality  of  s^  Rnssiiia, 
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I  have  felt  deeply  moved.  Sir !  at  the  noble  words  yoa  have 
him.    Unfortunately  these  words  will  not  reach  him. 

The  international  crime  has  been  consummated ;  Saxonj  has  deliTeraf  sp 
the  victim  to  Austria^  the  Habsburg  has  passed  him  on  to  Nicholas.  T^f; 
write  to  me  from  Petersbui^  that  Bakounine  is  in  the  hands  of  Rn^sia.  He 
is  at  Shlusselburg,  in  that  fortress  of  horrible  memory,  where  of  old  thej  k^-t 
shut  up  like  a  wild  beast  the  royal  child  John,  the  grandson  of  the  Tzar  Akxis, 
assasinated  by  Catherine  II,  that  woman  who,  her  hands  jet  red  with  ttr 
husband's  blood,  killed  the  prisoner,  and  then  beheaded  the  unfortunate  oSor 
who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  her  bidding. 

In  this  humid  fortress,  bathed  by  the  icy  waters  of  the  Ladoga^  Bakooni:^ 
has  already  undergone  the  torture.  They  know  he  will  not  speak,  there  Is 
nothing  that  they  care  to  learn ;  nevertheless  they  have  tortnred  him. '  .  .  . 
Here  is  no  illusion  nor  hope ! 

Let  him  then  sleep  the  last  sleep ;  let  him  die,  for  it  is  impossihle  to  sar? 
him :  a  martyr,  betrayed  by  two  treacherous  Governments,  each  of  which  hold? 
in  its  bloody  hands  some  fragments  of  his  flesh.    .    .    . 

Blessed  be  his  name,  and  avenged by  whom  ?    .     .     . 

We  also  shall  fall  on  the  highway ;  but  then  your  austere  voice,  ^ravc  and 
sonorous,  will  remind  our  children  that  they  have  a  debt  to  pay.     .     .     . 

I  stop  at  the  remembrance  of  this  martyr.    In  his  name,  aood  in  mj  own,  I 

affectionately  press  your  hand. 

Alexanbeb  Hbbzsx. 
Maritime  Nice,  SepL  22,  1851. 
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(A  letter  addreesed  to  P.  A.  Taylor  for  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy,} 


Mt  deab  fbiend  ! — ^The  activity  of  the  'Friends  of  Italy'  is  going  to  be  for 
a  time  suspended.  I  do  not  feel  astonished,  nor  grieving  much  at  the  announce- 
ment.  The  home-battle  which  you.  have  to  fight  requires  that  all  Enghsb 
means,  energies,  and  exertions  be  now,  instead  of  remaining  scattered  in  varioos 
directions,  concentrated  on  the  given  point.  If  such  is  your  purpose,  such  your 
motive  for  the  decision  to  which  you  have  come,  well  and  good.  When/mur- 
m%e  ardet  Ucakgon,  we  must  all  rush  to  the  engines,  and  bring  to  the  spot  all 
water-pumps,  safety-ladders,  and  fire-annihilators  that  we  can  muster.  We 
can  not  devise  about  the  best  means  for  quenching  fires  which  may  possibly 

*  The  author  was  misinformed.  Bakonniue  remained,  even  now  remains  in  a  casemate 
at  Petersbarg ;  and  he  was  not  tortured.  Nicholas  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  speak- 
ing with  him — '  He  is  a  noble  bat  dangerous  madman.  Sach  maniacs  most  not  be 
permitted  in  the  streets.' 
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burst  out  at  a  great  distance.  You  are  in  a  truly  supreme  moment.  The  spliynx 

is  before  you.    You  must  solve  her  riddle,  or  be  devoured.    Apply,  then,  all 

your  powers  to  get  rid  of  the  monster ;  gird  your  loins  for  England's  honour 

and  safety :  they  are  at  stake.    If  you  succeed  here,  you  will  have  done  more 

for  Italy  than  you  can  by  spreading  tracts  or  eliciting  sympathies  in  her  favour 

for  ten  years.    If  you  do  not — ^England,  sunk  to  a  second  or  third  rate  power- 

ranky  deprived  of  the  prestige  which  was  surrounding  each  of  her  deeds  or 

words,  powerless  and  friendless,  will  stand  in  need  of  help  rather  than  be  able 

to  afford  it  to  others.    The  only  good  that  will  arise  from  her  vanishing  into 

her  gprave  of  insignlEcance  will  be  the  moral  lesson  taught  by  it :  the  ever-true, 

ever-forgotten  line  which  will  be  her  epitaph,  DUcit$  justitiam  moniti,  et  non 

contemnere  divos.    You  have  trampled  on  justice,  and  despised  the  gods  Truth 

and  Morality ;  therefore  you  lie  buried  until  *  God  and  the  People  * — the  Crom- 

wellian  source  of  inspiration — breathe  a  new  life  in  you. 

Tracts  and  sympathies  are  all  that  is  wanted  for  a  good  cause,  like  ours, 
wherever  the  Government  and  the  country  are  one ;  wherever  the  first  is  the 
mind,  the  nation  thiMng  ;  the  second  the  arm,  the  nation  aciing.  Such  ought 
to  be  the  case  in  all  well-constituted  conmionalties ;  but  such  is  not  the  case 

with  you. 

The  dualism  (the  antagonism  I  ought  to  say)  existing  in  England,  between 
the  Government  and  the  country,  has  never  been  so  flagrantly  evident  as  in 
these  later  times.    Could  I  go  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  your  land,  and  ask 
every  father  who  has  had  or  has  a  son  in  the  East,  every  man  who  has  paid  and 
pays  for  the  forty  or  fifty  millions  which  you  must  abready  have  spent  through 
the  war,  for  what  England  is  now  giving  blood  and  money,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
answer  would  be — ^For  civilization,  for  liberty  against  the  spirit  of  absolutism, 
for  the  independence  of  nationalities  against  the  encroachments  of  despotism : 
the  members  of  your  Government  would,  if  frank,  answer — we  fight  for  the 
9tatM  quoy  to  maintain  what  is  extant  of  the  Europe  of  1815,  to  prevent 
nationalities  from  rising.    Could  I  go  and  ask — ^Do  you  believe  that  morality, 
justice,  and  liberty,  or  immorality  and  foul  tyranny  rule  over  the  councils  of 
Austria?  do  you  think  that  the  kmd  of  Milton  and  Cromwell,  the  land  of  reli- 
gious, civil,  and  commercial  liberty,  ought  to  entwine  her  banner  with  that  of 
a  power  ruling  through  hangmen  and  Spielbergs  ?  the  unanimous  answer  would 
be — ^Austria  is  China  in  Europe ;  despotism,  immobility,  and  cruelty :  we  have 
nothing  in  common  with  her.    Your  Government,  meanwhile,  from  Lord  Aber- 
deen to  Lord  Palmerston,  is  Austrian  at  heart:  it  throws  forty-thousand 
British  lives  at  the  feet  of  the  Juggernaut  phantom  of  an  Austrian  alliance ;  it 
dooms  England  to  an  unsuccessful  war,  or  to  a  dishonourable  truce,  for  the 
sake  of  Austria.    Could  I  go  and  ask — Do  you  think  the  Italians  ought  to  be 
masters  at  home  ?  do  you  think  that  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  foreign 
and  from  the  Papal  yoke  would  be  a  glorious  thing,  an  immense  victory  achieved 
over  shams,,  lies,  and  idolatries  P  every  voice  would  say — Long  live  free  and 
united  Italy !  we  pray  for  it,— we  long  for  it.    Your  Government,  meanwhile, 
after  liaving  betrayed  Italy  into  the  hands  of  her  oppressors  in  181  i,  after 
having  coldly  approved  the  murder  of  Rome  in  181.9,  has  now  aimed— I  trust 
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ineffectiully — ^the  deadliest  bloir  at  the  natJoiial  Italian  party;   bj  aSjii; 
Piedmont  with  Aubiria. 

The  people  of  England  aspire  toward  the  futoxe ;  the  Gkyvenuneni  b  Xzt 
representative  of  the  past. 

And  between  the  two  there  is  no  link ;  no  regular  permanent  chnnnel  alkv- 
ing  the  former  to  act  ia  due  time  on  the  latter.  Your  nders  nre  not  chosen  k 
you,  nor  among  yon ;  appointed  from  above,  they  are  in  all  branches  thsscL 
from  a  certain  number  of  families  whom  tradition,  the  past,  points  out  v. 
royalty.  Secrecy  shields  them  in  all  international  transactions.  Before  m 
can  speak,  they  have  acted.  You  may  blame ;  you  might  puniah ;  jon  can  &:>( 
prevent.    %%e  eomtrnwuf^Mm  nt  makes  all  agitation  useless. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  endures,  there  is  no  hope  from  ^ngWn^  (q^  tk 
oppressed  nations. 

First  conquer  a  victory  at  home;  then  revive  your  noble  agitations  £ar 
Italy,  and  through  Italy,  for  the  world. 

Shall  you  conquer  this  rictory  ?  I  do  not  know.  This  I  knovr,  that  joa 
must  tiy,  or  sink ;  and  that  forty  thousand  British  brave  men  fallen  in  a  few 
months  appeal  to  you  from  their  graves  for  a  resolute  manly  struggle. 

It  will  be  a  hard  one :  not  on  account  of  the  direct  obstacles ;  in  England 
they  are  few ;  you  have  not>  as  we  have  in  Italy,  foreign  enemies  to  contend 
with ;  you  catt  rale  your  own  destinies  if  you  choose  to  do  so :  not  on  account 
of  forced  pervading  ignorance  \  from  education,  or  from  instinct,  the  genius  of 
the  people,  there  is  a  vast  majority  in  England  fully  knowing  what  is  wrong, 
what  is  right :  but  on  account  of  a  Certain  half-despairing,  half-selfish  moral 
inertness  which  has  grown  parasitically  on  your  souls,  and  cramped  jour  old 
Saxon  vigour ;  a  cowardice  of  the  intellect  which  sees  the  aim  in  a  merely 
tK>ntemplative  way,  but  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  studying  the  means 
through  which  it  can  be  grasped  at  and  realized ;  a  sort  of  moral  ahacpj,  lacv, 
eel^benumbing  disposition,  the  incipient  lethargy  of  dying  collectiTe  bodies, 
and  the  unavoidable  characteristic  of  all  irreligious  epochs,  when  the  belief  in 
a  common  godlike  origin,  destiny,  and  strength  having  disappeared,  each  man 
ia  left  to  wander  about  cloaked  and  muffled  in  his  own  individuality,  oonsdons, 
however  he  may  parade,  of  his  own  weakness. 

Ineligious,  I  said,  and  I  maintain  the  ^ord.    I  know  the  protest  whidi, 
ahonld  what  I  write  be  deemed  in  any  vray  important,  would  rise  from  your 
thousand  sects  now  swarming  on  the  corpse  of  Faith.    It  does  not  move  me. 
"Tour  Biblical  or  Evangelical  societies,  palavering  about  freedom  of  conscience, 
imd  leaving  us,  the  only  men  who  had  overthrown  Papal  authority  and  written 
those  sacred  ^ords  on  the  Capitol,  to  fall  under  combined  brute  force,  withoat 
a  single  protest  from  them, — ^your  peace-societies^  allowing  God's  law  and 
God-l^e  human  life  to  be  systematicaJly  crushed  on  the  two-thirds  of  Europe, 
— ^your  believers  in  liberty  as  the  only  pledge  for  man^s  responsibility,  allying 
themselves  with  despots,-»your  Christians,  fighting  tot  the  nudntenanoe  of 
Mahommedan  law  in  European  populations,  seem  to  n^e  the  reverse  of  reli- 
gious.   The  soul  of  religion  is  the  link  between  thought  and  action;  it  is  an 
Ueessaat  everlasting  battle  foaght  for  truth,  justice,  Qod's  universal  law, 
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against  lies,  iniqaities,  and  deril's  priyileged  rale ;  it  is  a  felt  necessit j  of  at- 
tuning external  deeds  to  yonr  heart's  belief.  Whenever  the  two  point  in  their 
development  to  two  different  directions,  there  is  no  religion, — ^there  ia  dis- 
guised Atheism. 

Against  this  practical  Atheism  you  have  now^  to  fight.    Ton  mnst  make 
IBngland,  and  every  son  of  England,  onb.    You  most  cancel  the  divorce  now 
existing  between  what  one  thitiks  and  what  one  does.    And  you  must  bid  every 
man  to  dio,  to  act  according  to  his  souPs  creed ;  to  make  himself  a  living  gospel ; 
to  stand  up  an^  say,  '  This  is  my  faith ;  I  will  live  in  it,  and,  if  wanted,  I  will 
die  for  it.'    England  is  now  proclaiming  liberty  at  home,  and  upholding  tyranny 
abroad ;  blessing  with  one  hand  our  own  martyrs  of  liberty,  and  grasping  with 
the  other  the  hand  of  their  hangman  Austria;  muttering  the  watchword  of 
progressive  civilisation,  and  trying  to  prop  the  rotten  edifice  of  1815 ;  applaud- 
ing Kossuth,  and  discountenancing  Hungary ;  sympathizing  with  Poland,  and 
sacrificing  it  to  Austria.    This  must  cease,  or  yon  will  never  conquer ;  you 
have  no  ri^kt  to  conquer.  This  question  of  ri^kt  seems  never  to  arise  before  the 
mind  of  your  countrymen.    It  is  the  true  question.    I  hear  daily,  chaotic,  end- 
less discussions  about  Lord  Raglan's  ineficiency ;  the  absurd,  unjust  method  of 
promotions  in  the  army^  ignorance  or  culpable  neglect  of  your  commissariat; 
want  of  energy  in  the  mlers ;  military  blunders,  &o. ;  all  real  but  secondary 
causes  of  your  failure.    Not  a  single  known  English  voice  has  said  hitherto  to 
his  countrymen — Friends!  the  course  fQU  pursue  is  utterly  wrong;  the  policy  of 
your  war  is  absolutely  imnoral;  how  can  you  hope  for  victory  t 

Bight  is  the  offspring  of  duty—duty  fnlfilled.  What  high  duty  are  you  now 
trying  to  fulfil  toward  Europe  7 

Depend  upon  it,  higher  than  aU  war  councils  and  cabinet  councils,  there 
stands  a  power  who  has  decreed  that  no  permanent  victory  will  be  achieved  by 
him  who  does  not  fight  for  truth  and  principles ;  that  deceptions,  failure,  and 
shame  wiU  attend  the  flag  of  any  people  who  does  not  feel  the  sacredness  of 
war,  but  makes  of  it  a  mere  selfish^  physical,  butchering  contest. 

War,  like  death,  is  sacred ;  but  only  when,  like  death,  it  opens  the  gates  to 
s  holi^  life,  to  a  higher  ideal    I  haU.  the  glorious  emancipating  battles  of 
humanity  from  Marathon  down  to  our  own  Legnano,  without  which  our  muni- 
cipal liberties  would  have  been  crushed  in  their  bud ;  from  those  which  con- 
quered for  the  half  of  Europe  religious  liberty,  down  to  those  which  in  our 
days  summoned  Greece  from  her  grave  of  two  thousand  years  to  a  second  life ; 
the  blood-christenings  of  mankind,  to  a  great  mission  to  be  fulfilled  only  through 
martyrdom.    But  war,  whenever  not  sanctified  by  a  principle  inscribed  on  its 
flag,  is  a  crime,  the  foulest  of  crimes ;  soldiers,  whenever  they  are  not  the 
armed  apostles  of  progressive  life  and  liberty,  are  nothing  but  wretched,  irra- 
tional, hired  cut-throats.  And  for  such  a  witr  there  may  be  momentary  triumphs ; 
never  the  beautiful  rainbow  of  lasting  heroic  victory. 

Your  actual  war,  not  as  you  the  tulei  understood  it  at  its  beginning,  but  as 
perverted  by  your  ruling  men,  is  not  a  sacred  one.    It  is  aimless  and  immoral ; 
therefore  you  can  not,  yoa  will  not  conquer. 
It  b  aimless^  because  it  does  not  tend  to  conquer  a  permanent  material 
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guarantee  against  the  periodical  renewal  of  the  causes  of  the  wmr.     Tkii  c- 
only  be  achieved  kjf  a  new  barrier  eatabliiked  betweem  Rm^sia  amd  tie  o6}Kt, 
her  ambition  ;  by  some  third  new  element  called  into  plaj,  and  Foachsafis^  i  ■ 
the  maintenance  of  such  terms  as  you  soon  or  late  will  have  agreed  upon. 

Without  that  you  may  conquer  a  iruce^  not  a  peace :  a  sort  of  bilateral  etc- 
tention,  to  be  made  null  by  the  secession  of  one  of  the  agreeing  parties.  A:i: 
this  will  unavoidably  take  place,  as  soon  as  a  truce  will  hare  restored  the  fotct^ 
of  the  yielding  combatant.  The  four  points — ^miserable  ^longh  in  themseh?! 
-—are  still  more  so,  inasmuch  as  they  have  in  your  actual  system  no  possihif 
pledge. 

It  is  immoral^  because  its  policy  has  been  exdusively  framed  for  immoral 
purposes,  through  immoral  means ;  upholding  the  iniquitous  arrangemeoU  of 
1815 ;  stifling  nationalities,  and  that  through  alliance  with  Austria. 

There  were,  once  war  decided  upon,  two  systems  before  you  -.  the  first  was  tir- 
iuaus;  and  victory  would  have  made  it  sublime :  to  feel  that  war  against  Rossi 
was  to  be  the  war  of  European  Uberty  against  European  despotism;  that  the  ever- 
recuning  causes  of  war,  ten  times  evaded,  made  at  last  imperatiTe,  have  beea 
always  springing  from  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  that  the  equipoise  leading  to  peace 
the  so-called  balance  of  powers,  can  only  be  an  equipobe  and  a  balance  <d 
justice;  that  no  such  thing  could  ever  be  attained  without  a  revisal  of  those  oit- 
just,  tyrannical  agreements  which  have  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  peoples ; 
that  the  map  of  Europe  was  to  be  r&drawn  according  to  natural  tendenoes,  tra- 
ditions, and  legitimate  aspirations  freely  expressed  by  the  different  nations ;  to 
state  boldly  those  views ;  to  apply  to  politics  the  great  principle  of  your  Bacon : 
fruetra  magnum  expectatur  augmenlum    .     ,    .    ex  tuperinduciione  et  imiio9^ 
novomm  super  Vetera,  sed  instauratio  facienda  est  ab  imis  fundamemtu;  to 
understand  at  once  that  neither  Austria  with  her  threatening  nationalities, 
with  her  Sclavonic  millions,  with  a  principle  identical  to  Tzaiism,  with  the 
curse  of  Europe  upon  her — ^nor  the  doomed  Turkish  empire,  an  outpost  of 
Asia  superposed  upon  a  whole  European  world,  with  its  Christian  miUions 
subjected  to  a  dwindling  minority  of  Mahometan  rulers,  with  its  visible  incapa- 
city of  progression— can  ever  prove  a  barrier  to  the  young,  increasing,  compact 
Bussian  power ;  and  that  new  powers  alone  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  task ; 
to  appeal  to  Poland,  to  the  German  nation,  to  Hungary,  to  Italy ;  to  appeal 
to  all  those  elements,  Wallachian,  Moldavian,  Serbian,  Bulgarian,  Albanian, 
which  must  soon  or  late,  perhaps  under  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  now  despised 
and  trampled  upon  HeUenic  element,  form  themselves  into  a  great  confederation 
— ^to  snatch  them  all  from  Russian  influence  by  helping  them  to  what  Russia 
can  never  give — ^to  construct  around  the  Muscovite  empire  a  living  wall,  as  it 
were  of  young  associated  nationalities — ^this  would  have  been  truly  great  and 
beautiful ;  England  endowed  with  a  glorious  European  initiative,  the  focus  of 
civilizing  power  for  many  centuries  to  come,  and  a  wreath  of  new  alliances 
spread  round  her,  and  a  star  of  undying  honour  shining  upon  her  noble,  hailed, 
bright  waving  flag. 

I  did  not  hope  for  that.    It  requires  some  twenty-five  years  more,  or  the 
unforeseen  rising  of  a  single  man,  blending  within  himself  the  energy  of  Crom- 
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^^ell,  the  heart  of  Washington,  and  a  spark  of  Napoleonic  genius,  to  bring 
England  up  to  such  an  ideal. 

!Bat  there  was  a  second  system,  an  honest  temperate  one,  not  subjecting  you 
to  the  responsibility  of  such  an  initiative  as  I  have  just  now  described,  still 
leading  from  afar  to  the  grand  results,  and  securing  for  you  influence,  honour, 
and  Tictory,  which  you  might  have  chosen  without  any  danger.    To  state  that, 
accepting  the  sad  necessity  of  a  war,  you  did  so  for  the  sake  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple— ^that  the  principle  was  the  non-interference  principle,  which,  after  having, 
through  love  of  peace,  allowed  to  be  so  shamefully  and  continuously  violated 
daring  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  despotic  powers,  you  now  wanted  to  enforce 
for  all  governments,  so  that  every  people  might  henceforth  be  master  of  its 
own  destinies  at  home,  and  God's  life  be  secured  from  any  external,  physical, 
crushing  influence ;  that,  accordingly,  you  did  not  undertake  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  Turkish  empire,  if  summoned  by  the  law  of  time  to 
transform  itself  against  the  action  of  its  own  internal  elements,  but  to  prevent 
Kussia,  or  any  other  power,  from  hastening,  misdirecting,  or  monopolizing,  for 
its  own  interest,  the  appointed  transformation ;  not  to  bid  the  '  sick  man  *  to 
hve,  if  death's  hour  was  near,  but  to  prevent  the  Tzar  from  giving  the  death- 
blow, and  usurping  his  inheritance ;  and  that  the  solemn  accepting  of  such 
views  would  be  the  test  for  your  alliances ;  this  would  have  been  mere  justice, 
undeniable  even  by  your  enemies,  and  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  what  Eng- 
land and  France,  combined,  proclaimed  as  the  binding  law  of  nations  in  1831. 
This  timid  and  incomplete — for  I  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  interference  for 
good — but,  at  all  events,  not  irrational  and  immoral  system,  would  have  fur- 
nished you  with  a  safe  guidance  in  all  successive  traosactions ;  kept  up  the  now 
vanished,  enthusiasm  which  hailed,  throughout  all  the  oppressed  nations,  your 
deckration  of  war ;  left  the  future  open  to  the  aspiring  races  constituting  the 
Turkish  European  empire ;  pointed  to  you  the  true  and  only  efficient  plan  of 
warfare,  from  which  you  have  diverted ;  created  plenty  of  devoted  alliances  to 
your  flag ;  and,  above  all,  saved  you  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  dangerous, 
wicked,  and  false  friends. 

Poland  would  have  risen :  can  you  doubt  the  efficiency  o^  ^^^^  millions  of  Polish 
allies,  partly  hanging  on  the  flank  of  your  enemy,  partly  scattered  through  its 
own  army? 

Italy  would  have  risen :  can  you  think  that  Austria,  attacked  in  her  most 
vital  part  by  a  second  1848,  could  ever  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
you  in  your  contest  with  Russia  ? 

Hungary  would  have  risen :  can  you  suspect,  since  1849,  that  between  you 
and  Russia  she  could  ever  have  chosen  Kussia  as  a  friend  and  ally  ? 

Prom  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  then  hopeful  of  their  own  independence,  you 
would  have  gathered  some  60,000  soldiers  for  a  campaign  on  the  Pruth.  fVom 
the  Polish  emigration  you  would  have  drawn  brave  and  devoted  legions  ready 
to  land  from  your  Baltic  fleet  somewhere  about  Eiga.  From  among  the  Hun- 
garian, Italian,  and  Grerman  exiles,  you  would  have  chosen  at  will  learned  and 
experienced  officers  whom  you  want,  and  who  can  not  be  formed  except  with 
more  time  than  you  can  afford. 
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The  system  adopted  by  your  statesmen  has  been  a  different  ooei  It  his  i 
double  diaracteristic :  horror  of  aay  thing  like  a  principle^  and  teiror  of  hx 
nationalities. 

Political  Atheists  and  adepts  born  of  that  lifeless,  hopeless,  motionlessi,  ca- 
terialiat  school,  which,  bowing  to  phantom  realities  of  one  boar,  betrays  nmTsr- 
sal,  everhisting  truth,  and  has  dissolved  all  the  great  monarcbies  oi  the  past,— 
disinherited  of  genius,  and  without  that  fervent,  deep^  devoted  love  for  tkk 
cx>nutry,  which  is  the  genius  of  the  heart, — they  went  to  war,  as  tbqr  now  c^ 
to  come  Imm^  to  peace,  lightly,  inconsiderately,  with  no  deciaiye  aim  in  tW. 
BO  settled  long-meditated  scheme,  no  earnest  preparations^  no  tbongfat  of  tk 
future ;  trusting  circumstances,  events,  chancy  and  the  valour  of  sc^diers;,  wit^ 
whose  lives  they  trifled ;  their  primary  object  being,  not  to  oonqno-  for  tk 
good  of  all,  not  to  securea  Listing,  just,  and  honourable  peace ;  but  to  maimfofM 
everywhere  ihepreeent  state  of  things,  and  to  prevent  the  possible  ritimg  of  tie  ^ 
prised  nations.    Dragging  you  Uindly  after  the  inspirations  of  tbe  man  of  the 
2nd  December,  whom  a  short  time  before  they  professed  to  execrate  or  desgm^ 
they  accepted  his  hatred  of  democracy,  his  distrust  of  popular  aid,  bis  tenor  d. 
rising  nationalities^  his  leaning  toward  Austria— fiital  to  his  unde,  and  which 
will  prove  fatal  to  him.    Austrian  alliance  was  for  them  not  a  real  increase  of 
power  for  active  war, — they  well  knew  that  Austria's  first  battle  would  be  the 
signal  for  our  rising,  and  absorbing  her  forces  in  a  home  contest — but  a  pledge 
for  our  inertness;  they  wanted  Austria,  not  in  spite  of  her  being,  but  because 
she  is,  the  embodiment  of  European  status  qno,  the  k^-stone  of  European  des- 
potism. They  needed  to  throw  discouragement  in  our  ranks ;  the j  fdt  alarmed 
at  our  popular  revolutionary  sympathies ;  they  wanted  to  disdaim  solemnly  any 
communing,  any  connection,  with  the  wronged  nations ;  they  felt  called  upon 
to  damp  the  rising  dangoous  ardour  of  Poland,  Italy,  and  Hungary.    Hence 
the  degrading  skvish  persistence  with  which  they  courted,  during  more  than 
one  year,  the  friendship  of  the  master  of  Windischgratz  and  Haynau ;  the  more 
degrading  self-abdication  by  which  your  diplomacy  has  accepted  Vienna,  not 
Constantinople,  as  the  place  for  the  peace  conferences ;  the  renounciiig  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  continental  patriots ;  the  abandonment  of  Poland ;  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  most  irrational  plans  of  warfare;  the  sacrifice  of  your  army;  the 
failure. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  do  not  speak  as  an  Italian ;  I  aim  at  nothing— I  hope 
nothing  for  Italy,  except  from  Italy  herself:  if  my  country  proves  unable  to 
conquer  unity  and  liberty  through  her  own  eflbrts,  she  is  not  ripe  for  them. 
I  speak  from  an  English  point  of  view,  and  through  a  sincere  love  for  England, 
my  calm,  earnest,  deep,  deliberate  conviction,  that  your  alliance  with  despotic 
Austria  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  the  primary  oause  of  all  errors,  inefficiencies 
contradictions,  and  failures,  which  have  marked,  and  will  unavoidably  mark, 
the  progresif  of  the  war. 

It  is  owing  to  Austrian  dictation  that  you  have  neglected  the  only  serioosly 
vulnerable  part  of  Eussia^  Poland :  a  Polish  insurrection  would  have  snatched 
Gkdicia*  from  Austria. 

It  is  owing  to  Austrian  dictation  that  you  have  refused  the  valuable  help  of 
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the  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  German  officers,  who  offered  their  services  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  that  such  men  as  Klapka  have  been  compelled  to  come 
back  sickened  and  discouraged  from  Constantinople. 

It  is  owing  to  Austrian  dictation  that,  with  some  10,000  Polish  exiles  ready 
to  form  your  vanguard,  provided  you  would  offer  to  them  a  flag  and  a  hope, 
you  have  been  urged  to  powerless  foreign  enlistment  bills,  and  to  appeal  to 
mercenaries  from  all  countries  for  the  battles  of  England. 

It  is  owing  to  Austrian  dictation  that,  instead  of  following  up  the  natural 
plan  of  a  campaign  on  and  beyond  the  Pruth,  and  developing  the  gallant  initia- 
tive taken  by  Omcr  Pacha's  army,  you  first  allowed  pestilence  and  demoraliza- 
tion to  thin  and  weaken  your  ranks  at  Varna ;  secondly,  gave  up  to  foreign 
troops  tiie  Principalities ;  then  accepted  the  fatal  Bonapartist  scheme  of  the 
Crimean  expedition.  Austria  did  not  want  to  have  French  and  English 
bayonets  glittering  near  the  frontier  of  her  disaffected  Hungary. 

It  is  owing  to  Austrian  influence  that  known  agents  of  Kussia,  like  the  son 
of  the  Hospodar  Stirbey,  are  to  be  met  with  in  your  very  councils  of  war. 

There  is  not  a  single  important  disastrous  incident  of  the  war  which  could 
not  be  traced  up  to  the  curse  of  Austrian  influence  hanging  over  your  steps. 

And  for  all  tliat,  owing  to  Austrian  will  or  suggestion,  you  have  or  have  not 
done ;  for  this  secret  supreme  direction  conceded  to  her  in  your  camp  and  iu 
your  councils ;  what  have  you  obtained  ?  Has  Austria  fired  a  singU  mmkei 
for  you  ?  How  many  men  from  the  600,000  whom  you  so  complacently  parade 
in  your  speeches,  has  Austria  sent  to  help  your  army  in  the  Crimea  ?  Strange 
that  not  a  single  man  in  Parliament  has  raised  his  voice  to  bid  your  Cabinet, 
in  the  name  of  the  country,  ask  Austria  to  act  in  the  space  of  one  week,  or  re- 
nounce her  deceitful  alliance  for  ever.  Strange  that  two  months  have  elapsed 
since  that  first  of  Jauuary,  after  which  the  alliance  was  to  be  changed  into  an 
offensive  one,  and  that  the  fact,  tliis  last  crowning  fact,  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  speeches  or  articles  of  your  most  fervent  agitators.  I  hear  of  intended 
National  Associations ;  I  hear  of  numberless  remedies  proposed,  from  universal 
suffrage  down  to  the  appointment  of  a  few  officers  from  the  Indian  army ;  and 
1  wonder  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  good  sense  and  instinct  of  justice  not  bursting 
out  in  a  collective  storm-like  voice — *  Enough  of  degradation ;  enough  of  tam- 
pering with  the  evil  principle ;  let  our  flag  keep  pure  of  every  sullying  contact ; 
let  our  men  die  on  the  field  with  the  consciousness  that  they  die  for  a  good 
cause ;  throw  Austria  overboard ;  appeal  to  Poland ;  appeal  to  the  long- 
oppressed  nationalities ;  be  free  among  the  free ;  leave  the  Crimea ;  let  the 
Baltic  and  the  Pruth  be  your  starting-points;  and  trust  God,  the  people, 
liberty,  and  our  fates. 

This,  and  the  immediate  publicity  of  all  diplomatic  international  transactions, 
ought  to  be  the  first  lines  of  your  agitation-pragramme.  Without,  I  fear  that 
all  your  efforts  will  prove  inefficient. 

May  God  avert  the  omen  !  My  words  may  sound  bitter,  perhaps  unwise ; 
the  bitterness  is  that  of  deluded  love  :  England  has  bccu  long  to  me  my  second 
country ;  the  spot  out  of  Italy  whcix;  1  love  the  best  and  am  loved  the  best. 
As  to  wisdom,  time  will  show. 
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I  am  a  foreigier,  and  pleading  for  foreign  nationalities ;  but  woe  to  "Ea^Bi 

if  that  eodd  ever  weaken  for  her  the  authority  of  truth,  if  ai^  is  fotnMi  ia  ir 

words.    One  day,  in  the  times  of  imperial  Borne,  a  foreigner,  aa  eofnaadsb^^ 

slare,  prononnced  in  the  public  theatre  the  well-known  line — *Homo  smt^  m  i 

kumoMi  a  me  MUenmm  pmto*    A  burst  of  applause  broke  out  &om  those  slsr: 

holders,  knights  and  patrieians.  What  Tacitus  called  the  camteiemee  ^wtoMiU: 

had  found  its  expression  there,  and  conquered    I  sympathize  xnoie  with  ni; 

old  Bjomans  than  with  the  *We  do  not  littem  to  foreignert ;  we  have  mo  co».-^- 

with  foreign  nationalities*  of  your  leaders  and  of  your  Manchester  men.   Tlign 

arose  from  the  sympathisiog  applause  of  the  first  a  new  emancipating  religkc^ 

era ;  the  disdainful  neglect  of  the  bitter  has,  as  yet,  engendered  ncythiit^  b&: 

failure,  discredit*  and  the  death  of  more  than  forty  thousand  brave  sons  ^i 

England. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Mazzisl 
March  2,  1855. 
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A    CONCLUSION. 


|iTH  the  foUowing  few  lines  I  conclude  this  incomplete  voliune  of  my 
work, — ^the  fourth  volume  of  the  English  Eepuhlk ;  and  so  stay  ^y 
hand. 

The  true  reason  may  be  told.  I  leave  off  because  the  response  I  meet  with 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  farther  continuance  of  my  endeavour,  at  all 
events  in  its  present  manner.  Yet  it  is  not  the  mere  lack  of  answering  which 
stops  me.  Was  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  go  on,  never  so  long,  not  counting 
cost  or  pains,  until  I  had  compelled  success.  But,  being  only  a  poor  artist, 
having  to  support  a  family  by  my  daily  earnings,  I  have  just  now  to  decide 
upon  preferring  needful  private  claims  to  an  unavailing  public  duty. 

And  without  any  immediate  necessity  for  such  decision,  I  might  plead  excuse 
for  silence  at  the  present  time.  If  the  wrongs  of  Europe,  the  crimes  and 
blunders  of  this  Eastern  War,  and  the  disgrace  and  ruin  accumulating  upon 
England,  are  not  enough  to  rouse  a  spirit  even  in  that  dead  decomposing  thing, 
the  Public,  wliat  conceit  sliall  fumisli  a  political  Jeremiah  with  promise  of 
attention  unto  him  ?  I  have  written  enough.  There  is  little  use  in  reitera- 
tion. If  my  words  are  good, — have  they  not  been  uttered  P  If  they  are  worth- 
less,— I  may  as  well  have  the  grace  to  desist.  More  capable  men — not  eamester 
than  myself — ^might  also  well,  I  tliink,  be  tired  of  this  barren  speech.  A  Eroude, 
a  Kingsley,  and  a  Carlyle,  might  be  doing  instead  of  only  celebrating  the  worth 
of  doers,  or  the  last  at  least  believe  his  own  oft^repeated  panegyrics  upon 
silence.  The  best  doing  of  the  present  generation  however  is  *  nought  but ' 
talk :  here  and  there  is  a  preacher  eloquent  upon  great  acts ;  and  here  and 
there  a  poet  whiffling  some  small  heroic  to  '  revered  Victoria '  or  to  something 
else  of  as  little  consequence.  Action  is  everywhere  pronounced  ^practicable. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Times*  Conespondeut  might  now  save  the  breath  of  all 
dcclaimers ;  and  that  it  is  time  for  earnest  English  thinkers  to  rise  up  and  do, 
or  else  keep  silence  for  very  shame.    We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  otUy  words. 

These  last,  it  may  be,  are  written  in  wrath  and  sadness.  What  decent  man 
feels  not  both,  with  England  represented  by  a  Russel  at  Vienna,  damnified  by 
a  Palmerston  for  Protector,  and  insulted  by  such  a  guest  as  Louis  Bonaparte  ? 
Notwithstanding,  my  sadness  is  of  disappointment  only,  not  of  discouragement. 
Through  all  the  gloomy  raurkiacss  of  this  English  sepulchre  (over  which  recum- 
bent Cowardice  and  Ai)atliy  are  the  monumental  figures)  whoso  cares  may 
bee  the  yet  living  embers  of  old  England's  Valour.  Ay,  there  at  Inkerman  and 
Balaklava.  Wliat  matters  the  disappointment  of  a  propagandist?  What 
matters  the  discontinuance  of  never  so  many  books  ?  English  life  will  live 
again,  and  grow  to  old  heroic  stature.  The  deeds  of  Grenville  and  of  Cromwell 
are  sufficient  warranty  for  that. 
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And  let  the  tew  who  have  hitherto  CM«d  to  listen  to  my  words,  the  5Tl1 
fewer  who  have  believed  in  them,  hear  and  believe  me  now  when  I  say — The 
time  of  words  has  passed,  the  time  for  action  is  come.  Jjet  them  think  wb::* 
action  may  avail  us.  What  method  of  organization  toward  aetioxi  I  have  hj^ 
since  pointed  out. 

So  encb  the  task  I  undertook  some  years  ago.    I  am  yet  ready  to  bear  mv 
part  in  the  Futore's  work. 

W.   J.  LlKTOS. 

BraiUwood,  April  15,  1855. 
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